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a THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


@ During the Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
© United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
- the Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
-to meet at Westminster, the First Day of November, 
One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ten, in the Fifty-first 
Year of the Reign of His. Majesty King GEORGE the 

|. Third. - 


* | which he has specifically pointed out. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. those facts alledged by. me, which he dis- 
Monday, May 13, putes, and has brought forward such others. . 


Rerort oF THE Burtion Committee | as he thinks may destroy, or materially 
f=Mr. Vansirrart’s Resotutions.] The | weaken, the impression of the chain of 
House having resolved itself into a Com- | historical evidence which I have adduced. 
Be mittee of the whole House, to consider| I shall, therefore, consider myself as 
farther of the: Report which, in the last | justified in arguing upon every fact ‘to 
Session of parliament, ‘was made from the | which he has made no objection in those 
Select Committee, appointed to enquireinto | amendments, as admitted ; and only calt 
the cause of the High Price of Bullion, and | the attention of the House to the proof of 
to take into consideration the state of the | those which he thinks capable of being 
Pcirculating medium, and of the exchanges | refuted or explained. 
between Great Britain and foreign parts;| But, before I enter upon this discussion, 
Mr. Lushington in the Chair, I think it necessary to remove a few mis- 
: apprehensions which have occured, and 
and sddressed the notice some of the arguments which have 
been adduced in the course of this long 
) Mr. Lushington; The Resolutions pro- | protracted debate. For in proportion as 
losed by the learned Chairman of the} the supporters of the Bullion Report have 
allio Committee (Mr. Horner) having | found themselves pressed on the material 
® been rejected by the House, it is now my | points of the case, they have wandered 
duty to bring under their consideration | into extraneous topics, and had recourse 
those of which I have given Notice, and | to some artifices of debate which it is not: 
Pwhich have for some time been printed. | unnecessary to point out. i 
Ishall think it unnecessary to enter at} In the first place it has been observed, i 
much length into the discussion of general | with a view of weakening the effect of my 
. spaciples which have been so fully de- | Resolutions, that they have gone through 
Sepated, and upon which I have the satis- | three editions. If this were true, and if 
faction to find the opinion of a great ma- | the alterations I had made had been con- 
jority of the House conformable to my | siderable, I should have done no more’ 
own, And the course of proceeding | than would have been both my right and , 
Bdopted with great candour by the learned | my duty if I had fallen into any errors at — \ 
Gent., enables me to dispense with that | first. ‘The fact, however, is merely this : 
Minute proof which I am prepared to| On the 1lith of April, my learned, 
give, by a reference to authentic docu- | friend communicated to the House the ge- 
Bments, of the truth of the facts stated | neral substance of his intended Resolu- 
San my proposed Resolutions. With a view | tions : on the 22d they were presented in a 
fair and convenient discussion, he has| their present form, and ordered to be 
Mepepared a series of amendments, in| printed. On Friday the 26th, my Re- 
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solutions were presented, and ordered to 
be printed. The discussion being then 
fixed as early as the Monday following 
(the 29th), I took the: liberty of request- 
ing that the printer might send a proof 
copy of my Resolutions not only to me, 
but to those gentlemen whom I thought 
likely to take a leading part on the oppo- 
site side in the discussion; and this mark 
of my attention and respect, to which 
they are so fully entitled, is now sarcasti- 
cally called a first edition. On Monday 
the 29th, the Resolutions came from the 
rinter, and were delivered to the members 
an general: and this makes the second 
edition. The debate being postponed for 
a few days, and accounts having been _ 
sented during the interval which enabled 
me to state more exactly a few of the 
sums mentioned in the Resolutions, and to 
bring some of them down to a more re- 
cent date than I had dortie before ; instead 
of making such corrections, and a few. 
others merely verbal, when the resolu- 
tions were to be actually proposed, Idesired 
for the sake of general convenience, that 
they might be reprinted :—and this forms 
the third edition; and if any gentle- 
man will take the trouble of comparing 
the three, which I think those who have 
made the observation cannot have done 
they will find that no one fact or ar- 
gument has been altered, with the excep- 
tion of the sums I have mentioned. I 
state this, not because I should have been 
unwilling to confess any error into which 
I might have fallen, or should now feel 
a repugnance to admit any amendments 
which could render the Resolutions more 
strictly accurate, but to show to what ex- 
pedients those are driven who wish to raise’ 
a doubt either of their truth or their im- 
portance. 
On another point, I feel more anxiety 
not to be misunderstood. I have been sup- 
posed to use strong language in speaking 
of the proceedings of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, and even to have insinuated that 
they countenanced a system of fraud and 
perjury. My known respect for all the 
members of the Committee, and the inti- 
macy and friendship with which I am 
honoured by several of them, will, I trust, 
secure me from any suspicion of using, 
unless through mere inadvertence, any ex- 
pression which could fairly bear such an 
interpretation. If my argument had not 
been misunderstood, it would have been 
perceived to have a directly contrary 
meaning. I argued, that the Committee 


3] HOUSE OF COMMONS, —_—Report of the Bullion Committee — tt 


could not seriously mean to recommend 
the repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, ig 
the view of improving the course of ex 
change, without previously moving for the 
repeal of the laws which prohibit the ex: 
portation of our coin, because, while those’ 
laws subsisted, our money could only be 
sent abroad by a system of fraud and pen 
jury, which it was impossible to suppose 
the Committee could intend to counte 


nance; and without such exportation, no. 


beneficial effect on the exchange could 
be produced. But I have thought myself 
bound to avow the opinion I entertain, 
that the publication of their Report has, 
although most contrary to their intentions, 
produced effects not beneficial but injuri- 
ous to this country. For what other pur. 
pose has it been translated, circulated, 
and commented upon by the partizans of 
France in'every ? What 
other use has been made of it in America? 

It is not: often that I think it necessary 
or becoming in a member of parliament 
to state the private motives which induce 
him to take the part which he thinks it 


proper to do in a particular discussion, 


But there are some ‘cases in which ‘those 
motives are connected with the question’ 
itself, and may serve to illustrate it; and 
I shall, therefore, take the liberty to mens’ 
tion the circumstances which have led me’ 
to come forward, as I have done, on this’ 
occasion. 

Several months ago, . while in a state of 
mind the least inclined, and the least 
adapted to political inquiries, I received a 
sort of reference from one of the ablest 
men on the continent of Europe, desiring 
my opinion of the Report of the Bullion 
Committee, which had just fallen into his 
hands. He observed, that if the opinions 
of the Comniittee were well founded, all 
his ideas of the resources and prosperity’ 
of England would be overturned : « Toutes 
més idées seront bouleversées,” was his 
expression. I answered him, that [ 
thought the Committee had fallen into 


great errors, chiefly by applying sound - 


and just principles of political economy to 
facts which did not support them; and 
that their opinions, if adopted by parliae 
ment, would produce great injury to the 
public; and I very shortly stated some 
reasons for thinking so. | Subsequent ree’ 
flection and enquiry confirmed me in the 
judgment I had formed at first; and T 


found so large a portion of the public ene 
tertained the s:me sentiménts with myself, 


that when my learned friend (Mr, Horner) 
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Mr. Vansittart’s Resolutions. 


first gave notice of a motion.on the sub-. 
ject of the. Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, I really believed it was his in- 
tention to move that it should be refer- 
red back to a Committee, for a further in- 
vestigation of the subject, In this case I 
entertained a hope that, if I should be a 
member of that Committee I should be able 
to propose such a course of inquiry, as 
mighteither induce them to retract some 
of the opinions formed last year, or lead 
me to concur with them upon sincere con- 
viction. The answer of my learned 
friend, that he thought no further inves- 
tigation necessary, destroyed those hopes, 
and left me, so far as I can judge of my 
duty to the public, no other alternative 
de that of stating firmly and distinctly, 
though I hope with becoming respect, my 
sentiments in opposition to those of the 
Committee. 

In the many long and able speeches, in 
which the opinions of the Bullion Com- 
mittee, with respect to the removal of the 
Bank restriction, were supported by the 
jearned chairman and some of his. col- 
leagues, it is extraordinary that the. prac- 
ticability of carrying their recomimend- 
ation into effect, was scarcely touched 
upon. But, indeed, the same want’ of 
inquiry into this most important point ap- 
i in the proceedings of the Committee. 

hey called the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank repeatedly before 
them, and examined them at great length 
as to many other points of mere opinion; 
but they neither asked of them, or of any 
other witness, a single question as to the 
practicability of restoring the cash pay- 
ments of the Bank in two years, If they 
thought the opinions of Bank directors 
too old-fashioned and erroneous to be de- 
serving of any attention, how could they 
propose to leave to them the uncontrolled 
execution of so delicate and difficult an 
operation? On another point, that of the 
limitation of the issue of notes, the Com- 
Mittee were not sparing of their inquiries 
as to the opinion of the Governor and De- 
puty Governor. A considerable part both 
of their Report and of their speeches, 
has turned upon it. Two of my hon. 
friends (Mr. H. Thornton-and Mr. Wil- 
berforce) have assigned that opinion as 
one of their principal reasons for support- 
ing the Resolutions proposed by the learn- 
ed chairman, I must. say shat T think 


the Governor and Deputy Governor have 
been rather harshly treated on this occa- 


#ion, when.so much stress bas been laid on | 


what I admit to be a hasty and incon-, 
siderate answer at the close of a long and 
severe cross examination (which answer, 
however, is supported by the authority of 
Adam Smith*, and has been fully ex-. 
plained by such of their colleagues in the. 
Bank direction as are members of this. 
House—Mr. S. Thornton and Mr. Baring. }. 

But if the Committee were destitute of 
any evidence respecting the practicability. 
of the measure they ‘so earnestly recom- 
mend, we are not without such evidence. 
We have had the advantage of hearing a 
gentleman (Mr. Baring), himself a mem- 
ber of the Bullion Committee, himself a 
Bank director, and therefore combining 
an intimate acquaintance with the internal 
affairs of the Bank with the most exten- 
sive knowledge of commercial affairs in 
general. He has told us, in a speech full 
of information and profound research into 
subjects of finance and political economy, 
that the proposed resumption of cash pay- 
ments is positively and absolutely im- 
practicable. 

This it may, however, be said, is only 
evidence of opinion, though an opinion en- 
titled to the greatest weight from the tae 
lents and situation of him who gave it. 
But the same gent. gave us evidence of a 
fact. He told us that his house, one of the 
first mercantile houses in the world, car- 


rying.on the most extensive correspond-_ 
ying P 


ence, possessing unbounded credit in both 
the hemispheres, could not now procure 
ten thousand ounces of gold, if they would 
give for it a premium of fifty per cent. 

Oh! that he had raised his warning 
voice in the,Committee as he has done in 
this House! It would then have been im- 
possible for them to have made such a Re- 
port as they have done: the House would 
have avoided this long and painful discus~ 
sion, and the public would have been 
spared many months of anxious suspense 
and uncertain credit. 

Could the Committee, after such a state- 
ment, have affirmed in their Report; could 
the learned chairman have repeated in his 
speech, that there was no real scarcity of 
gold? Yet such is the foundation upon 
which all their fabric rests. 

But another assertion of the learned 
chairman is, if possible, still more extraor- 
dinary. .He tells us the Committee only 
propose a measure of experiment; and, if 


it fails, there is no harm done. Oh! how . 


* See Weatih of Nations, book ii. chap. 
ii, vol. 1. P- 455, edit. 1794, 
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7} +~HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
the love of theory and system can blunt 
the keenest intellect, dnd cloud the brightest 

understanding ! 

’ No harm done by an experiment which, 
whether it succeeds or fails, may occasion 
a general bankruptcy in London! This is 
no visionary apprehension of mine, but 
the deliberate evidence given before the 
House of Lords by his colleague and sup- 
porter (Mr. H. Thornton). That hon. gen- 
aleman now tells us it will do mischief, 
but it will establish a principle. A prin- 
ciple of what? The great principles of 
religious and moral truth are fixed and 
_ unalterable, and to them we ought to sacri- 
fice every other consideration: but whatare 
called principles of political economy are 
-no more than maxims of prudence col- 
lected from observation and experience. 
Such a principle, whenever its application 
is mischievous, is, in that case false, how- 
ever true and important it may be in other 
cases apparently, but not really analogous ; 
and, in such a case, to adhere inflexibly to 
the principle, is not wisdom or firmness, 
but blundering pedantry. The great ta- 
lent of political prudence lies in the dis- 
cernment and discrimination of such cases. 
The Committee cannot say that the re- 
sumption of cash payments can be carried 
into effect without such a reduction of the 
bank issties as might, according to the hon. 
entleman’s evidence, produce such an ef- 
ct. Not only the obvious reason of the 
case shows that a great‘ reduction would 
be necessary, and it was so stated in the 
evidence of the governor and deputy go- 
vernor of the Bank, but the Committee 
themselves avow the reduction of Bank 
Paper to be their great object. 
_ From such a reduction they expecta 
‘melioration of the course of exchange. 
That it would produce such a melioration, 
Ihave, on a late occasion, expressed my 
doubts. Ihave since been triumphantly 
told by a right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. 
Canning), that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thinks differently from me on this 
point. It is true that he appeared to me 
to make a concession beyond what the 
case required. He admitted that a great 
reduction of the issues of the Bank would 
improve the exchange, but he objected to 
it on account of the danger with which, in 
other respects, it might be attended. 1 
am far from denying the general tendency 
of areduction of currency, whether me- 
tallic or representative, to increase its va- 
lue, and, in consequence, to diminish im- 
ports, and increase experts, and therefore 
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gradually, and by a-slow process, to im. 
“er the rate of exchange. But though 

‘agree thus far with the right hon. gent., 
I think that he overlooked one of the prin. 
cipal elements of all calculation respectin 
the intercourse of nations, the effect of 
which is not the less real from its not bein 
capable of arithmetical estimate; I mean 
confidence. 


Supposing the diminution of our cuit 


rency to have the effect which he agrees 
with me and with the hon. gent. near ne 
(Mr. H. Thornton), in thinking it would 
have, that of occasioning great commercial 
distress and numerous bankruptcies, the ine 
jury done to confidence ‘abroad might pro 
duce an unfavourable effect on the ex. 
change more powerful and more rapid than 
the beneficial operation of a reduction of 


embarrassments would occasion a fall in 
the value of government securities, and 


olders, as well as other foreigners possess. 
ing property here, would take the alarm, 
and would be desirous of withdrawing 
their capitals, even at some loss, and 
bringing home their property; and thus 
the general balance of payments, and con- 


still more unfavourable, notwithstanding 
some improvement of the course of trade 
abstractedly considered. 

On this point, also, we have to a certain 
_extent, the evidence of facts. In 1783 and 
| 1796 and 7, the issues of the Bank were 
considerably reduced; not, indeed, to 
that degree which must be the effect of an 
approaching renewal of cash payments, 
yet sufficiently to produce much mercan- 


dance of metallic money then circulating. 
But was this reduction productive of any 
beneficial effect on the exchange? Far 
from it. The exchange continued unfa- 
vourable till rectified by other causes ; in 
the first zapse, by the peace ; in the other, 


and by the return of plenty after a period 
of dearth; and in both cases the improve- 
ment of the éxchange was accompanied 
(but I admit not produced) by a rapid in- 
crease of the issues of the Bank. 

In discussing this question, an hon. gent, 
opposite (Mr. Huskisson), and my hon, 
friend near me (Mr. H. Thornton), laid 
considerable stress on the example of the 


our imitation, as another hon. gent. (Mr. 


Sharpe) has done the conduct of Holland 


currency could counteract. Commercial: 


of the funds; foreign stock. 


sequently the exchange, might become _ 


tile distress, notwithstanding the abun- 


by the peace between Austria and France, °” 


Bank of France, which they recommend to — 
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‘and Hamburgh. Before I can attach any 
importance to this case, I should require 
some greater security for an exact state- 
ment of the facts, than an official Report 
made to the French government, respect- 
ing transactions in which the conduct of 
that government itself was involved.* 
The Report certainly is very well written, 
and ingenious; but an account is circu- 
Jated in common rumour respecting the 
causes of the embarrassments of the Bank 
of France, in 1806, much shorter, and 
more simple, than thatof Mr. Dupont. It 
js said, that the French emperor, when 
about to take the field against Austria and 
Russia, in the autumn of 1805, found it 
convenient to possess himself of the cash 


reserved by the Bank of France, for which: 


he gave the security of bills accepted by 
the receivers of the revenue: that the Bank 
was, in consequence, obliged to stop pay- 
ment for four months; but that the victo- 
rious event of the campaign, and the con- 
tributions extorted from Germany, enabled 
the emperor, after that term, to replace 
the sums advanced, and the Bank resumed 
its ordinary operations. I cannot answer 
for the truth of this account, but it carries 
no improbability on the face of it; and the 
earnest manner in which Mr. Dupont de- 
precates all interference or connexion be- 
tween the government andthe Bank, na- 
turally leads to a suspicion that some such 
story may be well founded. 
~ But admitting his representation of the 
case to be exactly true, to what does it 
_ amount? First, that to restore its payments 
in cash, the Bank of France was ebliged 
to reduce its issues from ninety millions 
. of French money (something more than 
three millions and a half sterling) to fifty- 
four millions, and soon afterwards to less 
than forty millions, or sixteen hundred 
thousand pounds, 
_ Secondly, that this diminution, so tti- 
fling in its amount in the vast empire of 
France, plentifully supplied with metallic 
money, and so little depending upon paper 
circulation, yet produced numerous bank- 
ruptcies, and, to use Mr. Dupont’s own 
words, most fatal effects upon commerce. 
Thirdly, it is evident that the deprecia- 
tion of the notes of the Bank of France, 
which took place while it was obliged to 
suspend its cash payments, was a depre- 
ciation from discredit, and not a deprecia- 
tion from excess. For it appears, that at 
the time when cash payments were stop- 


* Vide Mr. Dupont’s Report. 
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ped, the amount of notes in circulation 
was less than it had been before, and the 
stoppage immediately followed a large 
advance made to the government, through 
the medium (as stated by Mr. Dupont) of 
merchants, who took as security the bills 
of the receivers general, and gave their 
own bills to the Bank. It is not extraore 
dinary, that at this proceeding, which, 
even by Mr. Dupont’s account, was no- 
thing like a fair mercantile transaction, 
but nearly resembled what we call ac- 
commodation bills, and which, perhaps, 
as indeed appears by the other accounts 
circulated, was exaggerated, the holders 
of notes took the alarm. A run upon the 
Bank followed, and a stoppage of pay- 
ment.was the consequence. 

But, for the sake of those hon. gentle- 
men who hold Mr. Dupont’s authority so 
high, 1 shall take the liberty of citing a 
short passage :—‘ Many persons,’ says 
he, “ struck with the inconveniences of 
even a temporary excess of notes, have 
thought, that we ought to limit the amount 
which the Bank shall issue: to keep the 
tree a dwarf, that it may afford less hold 
to the wind. We (speaking in the name 
of the chamber of commerce) do not par- 
take of that opinion.” 

Mr. Dupont tells us, that when he wrote 
(in 1806), the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land were really depreciated to the ex- 
tent of three or four per cent, but that this 
depreciatiun was almost imperceptible 
both at home and abroad. Now, this isa 
most valuable discovery for those gentle- 
men who are so fond of depreciation, be- 
cause that to those who have faith enough 
to believe in this new imperceptible kind, 
it obviously is utterly impossible to prove 
the contrary. 

But there is another passage to which I 
should desire not only their attention, but 
that of the House in general. Speaking 
of public credit, he says, it is at present 
the sole support of Great Britain. 

I perfectly agree with the learned 
chairman in one part of his most able and 
eloquent reply ; that in which he com- 
mented on the conduct (though, indeed, 
too much countenanced by the mode of pro- 
ceeding first suggested by himself) of those 
gentlemen, who, agreeing in all the prin- 
ciples of the Committee, and supporting 
all his Resolutions, except the last ; yet pro- 
posed to stop short, and merely to record 
the existence of the depreciation of our 
currency, without applying’ any remedy 
to so great anevil. If the fact were in- 
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deed true, I am sure this House would be 
greatly wanting in its duty to the country, 
and would justly become the laughing- 
stock of all Europe, if it were to rest sa- 
tisfied with the discovery and publication 
of our situation, without taking any mea- 
sures to prevent the impending ruin of our 
public credit. 

Such a proceeding is justly exposed to 
the comments of the learned chairman, 
and cannot be defended by the arguments 
of the hon. gent. near me (Mr. H. Thorn- 
ton), or even by the wit and eloquence of 
the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Can- 
ning.) It is impossible not to remark the 
singular compliment paid by that right 
hon. gent. to the learned chairman, whose 
reasonings and whose Report he defends, 
He offered to vote for the two last of the 
Resolutions I am about to propose, on 
condition that I would accede to the first 
seven Resolutions of the learned chairman, 
However justly I should value the sup. 
port of the right hon. gent., I cannot.ac- 
cept it on the conditions of recommending 
to this House Resolutions which I think 
erroneous both in fact and law, and of de- 
priving my own practical Resolutions of 
that chain of facts which appears to me to 
form their natural and proper support. 
In the learned chairman’s Resolutions I 
did not, indeed, see any very strict and 
logical connexion, but | never thought of 
passing so bitter a sarcasm upon them as 
the right hon. gent. has done, who thinks 
that they are premises which will equally 
lead to contradictory conclusions :—that 
having been drawn up by the learned 
gent. for the purpose of proving that the 
Bank ought to pay in cash, they will serve 
rather more conveniently to prove that it. 
ought not to do so. 

Those gentlemen, indeed, ‘tell us, that 
these Resolutions will serve as a guide to 
the Directors of the Bank, who, they say, 
have the power of controlling the ex-’ 
change, though the Directors themselves 
deny that they have any such power. 

We read in Rasselas of an unfortunate 
philosopher, who, by intense meditation , 
on the most abstruse theories, so bewilder-' 
ed his understanding, that he fancied him- 
self intrusted with the direction of the 
winds and weather, and was worn with 
continual care and anxiety in the manage- 
ment of this imaginary charge. Such, 
but much worse, would be the situation of 
the Bank Directors under the control of 
the Bullion Committee. This poor astro- 
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cares and useless solicitude ; but he cou 
do no real harm, he could not parch the 
fields of his neighbours with drought, of 
blast their crops with mildew; and he 
had the satisfaction of fancying himself 
beneficially employed, But the Directors 
of the Bank would be compelled, in the 
pursuit of an object which they knew to 
be equally chimerical, to inflict real and 
substantial evils on their country ; 
cramp the resources of the state; tg 


ruptcy around them. 

I should trespass too long on the atten. 
tion of the House, if I were to pursue these 
general topics, which I consider, indeed, 
as having been practically and substan. 
tially decided by the House, in rejecting 
the Resolutions moved by the learned 
gentleman. I shall proceed, therefore, to 
the more immediate business of this evens 
ing, the discussion of the Resolutions | 


observed), the candour of my learned 
friend has brought the question of fact tq 
a distinct issue, and a much narrower come 
pass, by stating his objections to my Reso+ 
lutions in the form of Amendments. ie 
Before 1 proceed to examine them iy 
detail, I must beg the House to recollect 
that these are the only objections which 
the acuteness and industry of the learned 
gentleman and his colleagues have met 
with to the facts stated in those Resolu- 
tions, which, short and simple as they ap, 
pear, comprise no less than a review of 
the financial and commercial history of 
the country so far as relates to the subs 
jects of money and exchanges, for up, 
wards of a century, and that these Amend, 
ments point out no positive error. I might 
admit the whole of them without giving 
up one fact in the{Resolutions. The force 
of the reasoning deduced from these facts, 
might be varied in respect of extent and 
degree, and some of them might receiv 
a different explanation from that which J 
have given, but not one of them is.conr 
tradicted. I need not repeat, that I should 
willingly adopt any modifications by 
which the Resolutions might be made to 
give a.more correct view of the case, and, 
under the circumstances I have mentioned, 
I should think, that even after acceding to 
ali these Amendments, I should leave suf- 
ficient ground for the proceeding I am 
about to propose to the House; but lam 
compelled to observe, that the Amend- 


nomer was, indeed, harassed with visionary 


ments appear to me so,inaccurately drawe 


fetter the exertion of the national power; 
and to spread distrust, alarm, and bank, 


am about to propose. In this (as I before: 
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13] Mr. Vansittart’s Resolutions. 
gs in every material point to be complete- 
ly erroneous. 

‘The first Amendment refers to the fourth 
of my proposed Resolutions, and is a3 
follows : 

« That, prior to. the restriction of cash 

yments, the exchanges were never more 
uifavourable to Great Britain, for any 
length of time, than from five to seven 
per cent. below par, the depression ap- 
pearing to have never exceeded the whole 
expence of transmitting specie abroad ; 
except during a debasement of the coins 
of the realm. 

«That, prior to the said restriction, the 
market price of standard gold in bars 
never rose above the Mint price more 
than 12 per cent. and that only for a very 
short interval; except in 1720, the year 
of the famous South Sea scheme, when it 
rose to 4/. 1s. 6d. per ounce ; and during 
the periods when the coins of the realm 
have been debased. 

«That, in periods subsequent to the 
said restriction, and particularly of late 

ears, the exchanges have been unfavour- 
able to Great Britain much below the 
limit marked by the whole cost of trans- 
mitting specie abroad, and have continued 
so for a considerable time together, being 
at present, and having been for a consi- 
derable time, more than twenty five per 
cent. below par; and, in the same man- 
ner, the market price of standard gold in 
bars has been, and still is, mere than 
twenty five per cent, above the Mint 
— 

In this statement, the periods in which 
the coin has been debased, are expressly 
‘excepted ; and this debasement is, in the 
next Amendment, stated to have existed 
during the wars of William 3d, until the 
recoinage, and also during the seven years 
war, and until the year 1774. 

On the two periods thas excepted I shall 
have something to say, in speaking of the 
next Amendment, because I suspect that, 
with regard to both of them, the learned 
gentleman, as well in his Amendments as 
his Report, has mistaken the effect for the 
cause; and that it was not the debasement 
of our money which occasioned the un- 
favourable exchange, but an unfavourable 
exchange which produced the debasement 
of our money. 

But I shall now limit my attention to 
the two periods selected in the first 
Amendment, namely, from the recoinage 
in 1697, to the commencement of the 
seven years war in 1756; and from 1774, 
to the Bank restriction, 
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The difference between ‘the learned 


chairman and me, with respect to this 
Amendment, is this, that he denies that at 
any time during the periods he has se- 
lected, the depression of the exchanges 
exceeded the whole expence of transmit- 
ting specie abroad, and that the price of 
standard gold ever rose above the Mint 
price more than 14 per cent. excepting 
during the year of the South Sea scheme. 

‘I affirm, on the contrary, in the fifth 
Resolution, that on the only occasions on 
which, from political and commercial cirs 
cumstances, such an effect was to be ex- 
pected within the periods alluded to, 
namely, during the wars of queen Ann, 
and during part of the American war, a 
depression of the exchange, and a rise of 
the price of bullion, actually took place ; 
and I am prepared to show, from docu- 
ments on your table, that they took place 
to such a degree as to furnish a complete 
practical proof of the fallacy of the lead- 
ing doctrines of the Bullion Report. I 
say, these were the only occasions when 
such an effect was to be expected, be- 
cause, from the termination of the wars of 
queen Ann by the treaty of Utrecht, till 
the end of the earlier period, in 1756, was 
atime of peace and extraordinary com- 
mercial prosperity, with the exception of 
the derangement occasioned by the South 
Sea scheme (which is admitted in the 
Amendment), and the war terminated by 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle. These hos- 
tilities, though they produced some effect 
on the exchange, do not appear to have 
much depressed it. And I am so far from 
supposing any great fluctuations in the 
course of éxchange and in the price of 
bullion to be likely to take place during 
a period of peace and commercial pros- 
perity, that, if they had actually occurred, 
I should have found great difficulty in 
accounting for them. 

And I must not omit to mention here 
one circumstance which, for more than 
half of the I>st century, greatly contri- 
buted to render the exchanges favourable 
to England. During the whole of that 
period our growth of corn considerably 
exceeded our consumption. The export 
of wheat between 1700 and 1763, exceed- 
ed the import by more than 32 millions 
and a half of quarters, being, on the 
average, more than half a million a-year. 

The regular periodical accounts of the 
course of exchange and the price of. bul- 
lion, printed by order of the House, do 
not extend back so far as the reign of 
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queen Anne ; but their place is sufficiently 


important document furnished by the 
Comptrollers of Army Accounts. From 
this it appears, that in 1703 the exchange 
with Flanders was at the rate of ten guil- 
ders. eleven stivers for the pound sterling, 
being a loss to England of above 12 per 
cent. From 1703 to 1711, the accounts 
of the exchange with Flanders are want- 
ing; but, from the well known circum- 
stances of the war, as well as some others 
which. I shall presently mention, it is 
highly improbable that any favourable 
change took place in that interval, espe- 
cially as it appears, in 1710, to have been 
at 112 per cent. loss with Genoa. In 
4711, the exchange varied from ten guil- 
ders eight stivers, to ten guilders ten 
stivers, being a loss varying from 134 per 
cent, to something less than 12. In 1712, 
it was ten guilders eighteen stivers, about 
9 per cent., in 1713, eleven guilders, 
about 8} per cent. loss, and in 1714, ten 
guilders eighteen stivers, or 94. In 1712, 
it was at 134 per cent. loss with Dunkirk. 
It is certain, that, during the whole of 
this period, the expence of sending gold. 
coin to Flanders could not amount to three 
per cent. and probably could not exceed 
two per cent.; and therefore we have, 
for eleven. years together, an example of 
a circumstance taking place, which the 
Bullion Committee positively pronounce 
to be impossible, namely, a depression of 
the course of exchange beyond the total 
expence of the conveyance of specie from 
one country to the other, without any de- 
preciation of the currency. 

Nor is the learned gent.’s amendment 
more correct with respect to the price of 
bullion. On this point the evidence is 
not, indeed so direct, hut I think it not 
Tess conclusive. 

It appears, by accounts on the table, 
that from 1702 to 1709, the Bank bought 
no bullion. Now, as that corporation al- 
ways buys bullion when it can be pro- 
cured at, or but little above the Mint 
price, it is evident they could not at that 
time obtain any at such a price. In 1709, 
some gold was actually purchased at four 
pounds per ounce, and from that time the 
purchases continued. 

This, according to the learned gent.’s 
next Amendment, would appear to be 
under the Mint price, which he computes 
at 41. 1s. 7d. stating, that from the refor- 
mation of the coin in the reign of king 


supplied for our present purpose by~an- 


William, to the fourth of George the first, 
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the guinea passed by law for twenty-two 
shillings. 

Here he has fallen into another mis. 
take; the guinea never passed by law for, 
twenty-two shillings. It was struck as q 
twenty-shilling piece, and valued accord. 
ingly in the Mint indentures. The Mint, 
price of gold should, therefore, be reckone 
ed at 3/. 14s. 2d.; but not being made a 
legal tender, it passed at a higher rate by 
common consent; and, for a short time, 
about 1696, as high as thirty shillings. 
On the 10th of April 1696, all persons 
were forbidden, by Act of Parliament, to, 
pay or receive guineas at a higher rate 
than twenty-two shillings, but they were. 
not made current money at that rate,. 
They soon after fell to twenty-one shillings 
and sixpence; and, onthe 16th of Fe. 
bruary 1698 a resolution explanatory of 


the act of 1696 passed the House of Com. ~ 


mons, declaring that no person is obliged 
to take the guinea for more than twenty: 
one shillings and sixpence, and the re. 
ceivers of taxes were instructed to take 
it atthat rate. It generally passed at the 
same value till 1717, when it was reduced, 
by Proclamation, to twenty-one shillings, 
and made current at that rate. The 
customary value of gold in coin was, 
therefore, at the time we are speaking of, 
$l. 19s. Sid. per ounce, but the real Mint. 
price (asl before said) 3/. 14s. 2d. 

These circumstances I should think suf- 
ficient to establish the fact that the price 
of gold from 1702 to 1709, when it could 
be procured at all, must have exceeded 
four pounds per ounce; but it is abund- 
antly confirmed by the acccounts. from 
the Mint. -It appears, that in some years 
of that period, the Mint stood still entirely 
for want of bullion. In the whole term 


of seven years, from 1702 to 1709, no — 


more than 391,000/. was coined in gold, 
and 433,000/. in silver, which latter was 
chiefly procured from the Scottish money 
recoined at the Union, and from the prizes 
taken at Vigo. 
The Mint accounts furnish, indeed, one 
of the most ‘certain proofs of the plenty 
or scarcity of bullion, as it is evident from, 
the state of our laws respecting coinage 
and other well-known circumstances, that, 
money will always be struck when bul- 
lion can be obtained at the Mint price. 
In the latter years, in which the ac- 
counts distinguish between the coinage 
from light guineas and that from foreign 
gold, the criterion is still more perfect; 
because the Bank has frequently been 
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obliged to purchase foreign gold , for 
coinage at prices considerably exceeding 
the Mint price, when light guineas could 
not be procured, which they always can 
be when the general price of gold does 
not materially exceed that of the Mint. 

have thus-shewn, that in the former 

eriod alluded to in the learned gentle- 
man’s Amendment, namely from 1696 to 
1756, the fact is completely at variance 
with the assertions of the Amendment in 
both its branches, as well as with the 
theories of the Committee. 

Not is the Amendment better founded 
with respect to the. latter period, from 
1774t0 1797. Iam far from denying that 
the reformation of the gold coin which 
took place about the year 1774, might 
have a tendency to raise the exchange ; 
but, it must be remembered, that this was 
aseason of peace, and that the exchange 
might have become favourable from 
causes merely commercial. Bat it does 
not appeat from the accounts, that any 
such effect took place. The recoinage 
which commenced in 1773 was not com- 

leted till 1777, and the exchange with 
Eaiiborgh, which, in the year 1773, pre- 
viously to the new regulations respecting 
the coin, varied from $4.6 to 35, was, in 
the year 1777, from 33.2 to 32.1, being 
not a rise, as by the theory it should have 
been, but a depression of about seven per 
cent. 

This was, however, a season of peace, 
and it could not be expected, that the 
exchange could be depressed to any great 
degre, or for any long continuance, ex- 
cept in the case of scarcity. 

But towards the end of the American 
war, from the year 1780 till some time 
after the restoration of peace, the ex- 
change with Hamburgh continued from 
five to eight per cent. against England, 
though the expence of sending specie to 
Hamburgh could not have been more than 
about three percent. At the same time 
the price of foreign gold rose about six 
per cent. and that of silver bullion no less 
than eighteen per cent. above the Mint 
price, 

It is stated in the Amendment, that the 
price of standard gold in bars did not 

, exceed the Mint price in any one yeat of 
the American war. Whether the learned 
gent. means one whole year or not, does 
not appear; but even in this sense, his 
Amendment is erroneous, a3 it exceeded 
that rate from May 1783 to May 1784. But 


the price of foreign gold exceeded the 
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Mint price for three whole years, from 
fen 1781 to “April 1784, and exceed- 
ed 4/. per ounce, from July 1782, to 


September 1783. These returns do not, 
however, give a complete view of the’ 


case, for it is acommon practice in making 
up the price-lists, to continue the last price 
when few or no sales appear to have taken 


place ; so that, when a scarcity of bullion - 


exists, the prices returned in the lists are 


often nominal rather than real. And this — 


is particularly the case with respect to” 


the standard bullion produced from light 
guineas, which cannot legally be exported, 
and which the Bank is always ready to 
purchase at the Mint price, or very near 
it; for which reason, the price of foreign 
gold is usually a fairer criterion of the 
‘real state of the market. And it is evi- 
dent, from other circumstances, how great 
the scarcity of gold bullion must havg 
been at thattime. It was even proved 
before the Committees in 1797; that che 
treasure in the Bank was then cedaead 
considerably lower than it was when 
the restriction on cash payments was im- 
posed. 

In 1780,, the Mint was entirely unem- 

ployed, and for three years succeeding 
the amount of cojnage, did not; on an 
average, exceed 600,000/. 
_ From 1784, ‘till the Bank restriction, 
was again (except in the last four years) 
a period of peace, during which it is so 
far from being extraordinary, thet the ex- 
changes should be favourable, and the 
price of bullion low, that those effecig 
were rather to be expected upon comaion 
mercantile principles. 

It will be more convenient to reserve 
any discussion of the circumstances © 
those last four years till we come to the 
next Amendment, in which they are again 
alluded to. : 
. But in what has been said, I think that I 
have completely proved, that both in the 
earlier and the later. period to which the 
learned chairman has referred, the state- 
ment. in his Amendment is wholly un- 
founded, both as it regards the course of 
exchange and the price of bullion. 

The learned gentleman’s second Amend- 


ment refers to the fifth Resolution, and £ 


have already answered that part of it 
which relates to the price of gold during 
the American war. 

The greater part of the remainder 
relates to the wars of king William. the 
Third, a period upon which the Commit- 
tee in their Report, as well as the learned 
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chairman in his speech, appear particu- 
larly fond of dwelling. It is, however, 
most unfortunately selected for their pur- 
pose, for the Amendment begins with an 
extraordinary blunder. 

It states, that immediately after the 
reformation of the coin, the market price 
of gold fell to the Mint price, and the 
exchanges rose nearly to par, although 
the circumstances of the war and the 
foreign expenditure continued unaliered. 

It is evident, that the whole purpose for 
which the Committee ani their learned 
chairman have dwelt so much on this por- 
tion of our history, rests entirely on this 
part of their statement; for it never ean 
be proved that the depression of ‘the 
exchange during the war terminated by 
the peace of Ryswick, was occasioned, 
not by thewar itself, but by the depre- 
ciation of our currency, unless it can be 
shown that the restoration of a favourable 
course of exchange was owing, not to the 
peace, but to the reformation of our coin. 

To show how impossible it is for them 
to establish this position, it is only neces- 
sary to state a few dates. 

On the 14th of December 1695, the 
House of Commons voted an Address to 
king William, to stop the currency of 
clipped money. On the 4th of January 
following, the king returned an answer, 
that he would issue his proclamation ac- 
cordingly. On the 21st of January, a 
bill for remedying the ill state of the coin 
received the royal assent. Other acts 
passed for the encouragement of persons 
bringing bullion to the Mint. The 
coinage was carried on with activity ; 
and before the 28th of November 1696, 
about 2,400,000/. of the new money had 
been issued into circulation. Here, then, 
we should expect to see the improvement 
of the exchange if it had been produced 
by the reformation of the coin. But the 
remittances to Flanders, on account of 
government, which in May 1695 were 
made at the rate of ten’ guilders for the 


* pound sterling, or 20 per cent. under par, 


were in September 1696, after a consi- 
derable quantity of the new coin had been 
issued, at nine guilders, or 25 per cent. 
Joss; and, so late as January 1696-7, at 
nine guilders five stivers, or about 23 
per cent. 

Bot Louis the Fourteenth, whose re- 
sources were as mach exhausted as those 
of Great Britain (for, as Burnet observes, 
in 1696, “ the common scarcity of mone’ 


kept both armies quiet,”’”) had before this 
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time turned his thoughts seriously to 
peace. He signed a treaty of peace with 
the duke of Savoy on the 29th of August 
1696, and made overtures to the other 
confederates, of which king William took 


notice in his speech on opening the par. _ 


liament on the 20th of October. The 
preliminaries were agreed upon on the 
10th of February 1696-7, but without @ 
suspension of hostilities. The negotia. 
tions continued all the winter and the fols 
lowing summer, and the peace of Ryswick 
was signed on the 20th of September 1697, 
The effects of the approach of peace were 
soon observable in the rate of exchange, 
The remittances were made in April 1697 
at 22 per cent. loss; in July, at 1333 and 


in August and September, at 123.00 


These rates are taken from the original 
minutes of the treasury, which I desired 
leave. to consult, on account of some 
references made to them in a publication 
highly worthy of attention for its perspi- 
cuity and force of argument—I mean the. 
« Review of the Bullion Controversy.” * 

This simple statement seems to me 
sufficient to overthrow the learned gen- 
tleman’s Amendment ; but so much mis- 
apprehension has prevailed respecting 
this interesting part of our financial his- 
tory, that it will not be without its use 
to look back a little further, and endeas 
vour to trace the causes and progress 
of that degradation of the coin, which, at 
that time, occasioned so great an alarm, 
and was remedied, at so heavy an expence 
to the nation. 

In this retrospect we shall derive great 
assistance from the Journals of Parliaments 
As early as the 9th of April 1690, a peti- 
tion was presented to the House of Coms 
mons by the working goldsmiths of 
London, complaining of a great scarcity 
of silver, of large exportations of silver, 
and of the melting down of plate and 
silver money (which was then the only 
legal tender), whereby (as they state) 
“ for six months past not only the peti- 
tioners in their trade, but the Mint itself 
hath been stopped from coining.” 

This Petition was referred to a Com- 
mittee, who reported, “ that the come 
plaints of the petitioners were very just, 


‘and the inconveniences to the kingdom 


very great, but that they could not agree 
of a way for preventing the same, and re- 
commended the subject to the further 
consideration of the House.” 


* Printed for J. Budd, Pall Mall. 
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On the 17th of November 1690, a bill 
for discouraging the exportation of. bul- 
jion, and encouraging the importation 
thereof, and converting the same into the 
coin of this realm,” passed the House of 
Commons, but appears to have been lost 
jn the House of Lords. 

The evil continued to increase, and en- 
couraged a practice which sa early as the 
reign of Henry the Fifth, and afterwards 
jn that of Queen Elizabeth, had been pro- 


son—the practice of clipping the silver 
coin, 

It must be recollected, that the only 
legal tender in the time of king William, 
was in. silver coin, and that this coin was 
of two kinds, milled and hammered 
money. The milled money, of which a 
few beautiful specimens had been struck 
under the Commonwealth, was first made 
current in 1663. But the largest pro- 
portion of the coin in circulation before 
the recoinage in 1696, consisted of ham- 
mered money very broad and thin. 

From this sort of coin it was easy to cut 
off a circle round the edge, and the re- 
mainder containing the stamp passed cur- 
_ tentas readily as before it was thus di- 

minished. To so great an extent was this 
practice carried, that Davenant estimates 
the clippings, thus procured and exported, 
as equal to one fourth of the total amount 
of our silyer coin existing at the Revo- 
lation. 

Early in the year 1694, a Committee 
of the House of Cominons was appointed 
toreceive proposals how to prevent the 
clipping of the coin and the exportation 
of silver, which reported on the 10th of 
March. Though their Report was not 

_ acted upon during the remainder of that 
session, the subject was resumed at the 

meeting of parliament, in November 1694, 
and an act passed to prevent clipping the 
coin of this kingdom (6 and 7 W. 3, c. 17,) 
By this act penalties were enacted against 
persons giving more for silver money than 
the current ‘value—against persons buy- 
ing and selling clippings, or having them 
in their possession ; and the export of sil- 
ver bullioa, except under strict. regula- 
tions, was prohibited. 

. These circumstances, I think, prove that 
the degradation of the coin was a conse- 
quence of the demand for bullion occa- 
sioned by the difficulty of defraying the 
expenses of the war abroad, as we find the 
Petition of the goldsmiths respecting the: 
exportation and scarcity of silyer coin pre- 
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hibited under the penalties of high trea- 
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ceded any complaints of the clipping of 
the coin. ‘This opinion is confirmed by 
the statement of Davenant, in a long 
memorial, dated November 1695, and pre« 
served among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum. He tells us that, “ the 
opinion, which all along prevailed, that 
peace was near in view, made us impru- 
dent. First, the foreign coin and bullion 


country goods, and bullion obtained by 
clipping.’ His statement is confirmed 
by the no less. competent authority 
of Gregory King, who estimates the de- 
crease of the coined silver in 1695, to be 
from 8,500,0001, to 4,500,0001. ; and that 
of the uncoined, from -500,000/. to 

100,0001. 

- The opinion of the Bullion Committee, 
namely, that, in the case we are consider 
ing, the fall of the exchange was occa- 
sioned by the depreciation of the coin, 
must, therefore, be the reverse of the fact, 
since it appears, on the contrary, that the 
military expenses abroad producing an 
unfavourable exchange, and an exporta- 
tion of bullion, were the cause of the de- 
preciation of the coin. 


such a degree, as to occasion a general 
controversy as to the measures which 
ought to be adopted. Three different 
plans were suggested : 

The first, supported by Mr. Lecke, was 
in favour of an immediate recoinage at the 
public expence, and at the full weight and 
fineness then established by the mint 
indentures. 

‘he second, maintained by Mr. Lowndes, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, was fora 
recoinage at a reduced weight as a tempo- 
rary expedient during the war; or, which 
was also suggested by many other writers, 
and recommended by the Committee in 
1694, an increase of the current value of 
the coin. 


The third, which is proposed by Dave- 


opposes both these plans, and suggests 
some temporary expedients, the most con- 


Holland. 


went; then foreign commodities, our own - 


In 1695, the difficulty was increased to. 


nant in the memorial I have alluded to, 


siderable of which is the raising a loan in ~ 


The opinion of Mr. Locke prevailed. 


On the 10th of December 1695, the reso- 
lutions of a Committee of the House of 
Commons, recommending the recoinage 
of the clipped money, were reported to 
the House, and, with some amendments, 
agreed to. 


Qn the 14th of December, an address 
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was voted by the House, praying the King 
to stop the currency of clipped mouey ; 
and on the 4th of January following, his 
Majesty returned an answer promising to 
issue a proclamation accordingly. 

On the Zist of January 1695-6 an act 
for remedying the ill state of the coin, 
received the royal assent. Other acts 
passed in the same_session*, for the en- 
couragement of persons bringing plate to 
the Mint, and for reducing the rate at 
which guineas (which were then no legal 
tender) should be allowed to pass, first to 
‘twenty-six shillings, and afterwards to 
twenty two shillings. One of these acts 
(7 and § W. 3. ¢. 19.) contains a provi- 
sion, which is curious, as it shows the tri- 
ing expedients to which the distress of 
those times compelled the state to have 
recourse. It prohibits the use of any 
silver plate, except spoons, in taverns and 
public-houses, in order to obtain for the 
Mint the miserable resource of the plate 
belonging to such places. 

The coinage thus ordered, was carried 
into execution with vigour and activity, 
and before the 28th of November, above 
4,636,000/. in tale of clipped money had 
been melted for recoinage; and about 
2,400,000/. of the new coin, amounting to 
néariy the same weight of silver, had been 
paid into the exchequer, or issued to the 
public. 

The circumstances attending this me- 
morable recoinage undoubtedly throw 
some light on the principles laid down by 
the Bullion Committee, but seem to me 
much better calcilated to impeach, than 
to confirm, the validity of those principles 
as applied by them. 

‘In the first place, it is clear that the 
calling in of the hammered money, must, 
until the new coin came into circulation, 
have occasioned a great diminution of the 
circulating currency ; and that it did so 
in fact, to a degree producing extreme 
public inconvenience, appears from the 
Mumerous petitions from the principal 
trading towns (no less than Sigheine in 
number), which were presented at the 
next meeting of parliament, complaining 
of the difficulties and embarrassments of: 
trade caused by the want of the means of 
circulation*. 


* Zand 8 W. 3.c. 1.7 and 8 W. 3. 
c. 10.7 and 8 W. 3. c. 13. 7 and 8 W. 
3. c. 19. 7 and 8 W. 3. c. 30. had 

* See Petitions from Cayentry, Bir- 
mingham, Norwich, the clothiers of Black- 
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This diminution of currency ought, on 
the principles of the Committee, to have 
had a great effect in raising the exchanges 
but this was so far from being the case, 
that the course of exchange became stjjj 
more unfavourable in 1690 than it had 
been in 1695, and continued at neatly the 
lowest depression till the preliminaries of 
peace were actually agreed upon. 
Another circumstance observable, is, 
that the distress arising from the want of 
a medium of commerce forced a repres 
sentative currency into use. At this very 
time Exchequer-bills. were first intro. 
duced, and struck for sums as low as five 
pounds, for the purpose of general circula- 
tion. By these, and by Exchequer-tallies, 
Bank-notes, and the notes of private 
bankers, or goldsmiths, the necessities of 
the public were supplied, and an abso. 
lute ‘stagnation of business prevented, 
“ During the recoinage of our silver (says 
Davenant), all great dealings were trans. 
acted by tallies, bank-bills, and gold. 
smiths’ notes. Paper credit did not only 
supply the place of running cash, but 
greatly multiplied the kingdom’s stock, 
for tallies and Bank-bills did to many uses 
serve as well, and to some better, than 
gold and silver: and this artificial wealth, 
which necessity had introduced, did make 
us less feel the want of that real treasure 
which the war, and our losses at sea, had 
drawn out of the nation*.”” And here we 
have a striking illustration of the effects 
which might be expected from the execu, 
tion of the plans of the Bullion Committee, © 
Bank-notes might, indeed, be withdrawn 
from circulation, but the notes of private 
bankers would, after much inconvenience 
had been suffered, take their place. This 
would, certainly, be a much less evil thana 
general bankruptcy ; but is it an end which 
the Committee would recommend to us 
to pursue with such risk and difficulty ? 
At the meeting of Parliament, on the 
20th of October. 1696; when, as I have 
mentioned, the King communicated to 
Parliament the overtures for peace made 
by the French king, the measures neces 
sary for completing the recoinage were 
immediately resumed. 


well Hall London, the merchants of Lon: 
don, the clothiers of Devizes, from South- 
wark, Grantham, Peterborough, Bodmin, 
Chester, Derby, Wootten-under-Hdge, Bi- 
shop’s Castle, Leicester, and Exeter.— 
Journals of the House of Commons, Vol. XE 

* Discourses on the Public Revenues 
and Trade of Eng'and. 
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‘Hammered money was made current 
only by weight; and a short time after- 
wards,* was wholly prohibited, and vari- 
gus other regulations respecting the 
coinage were enacted; and, at the next 
meeting of Parliament (3rd of December 
1697,) the King announced the signature 
ofa general peace from the throne. 

It may, perhaps, be observed, in an- 
swerto me, that as the improvement of 
the exchange was, in fact, subsequent to 
the recoinage, it may have been really 
occasioned by the recoinage, although it 
happened that the conclusion of peace 
took place about the same time. 

A MS. memoir of Davenant to the 
Jords of the Treasury, somewhat later than 
that which 1 before quoted, and dated 15th 
of July 1696, will furnish a reply to this 
observation. 

He says, “ Notwithstanding the coin is 
altered, the remitting such large sums 

early to Flanders makes the exchange to 
Holland continue so hard upon us, that in 
spite of all laws made, or to be made, the 
species will be carried over. The Dutch 
are already so overstocked with all kinds 
of our manufactures, that we have no 
hopes to pay the troops by the returns 
arising from the sale of goods there, which 
must put the exchange yet in a worse con- 
dition and more to our disadvantage; and 
this great sum, which we remit, does not 
only influence the exchange in Holland, 
‘but also at Hamburgh, in Spain, and Italy, 
and well nigh all the parts to which we 
deal, and is so heavy a load on our trade, 
”. we must quickly sink under the bur- 

en, 
I shall beg leave to call the attention of 
the House to one or two other passages in 
this memoir, though less immediately re- 
lative to the point now before us. 
» He asks a question, not yet, I hope, ap- 

plicable to our present situation, but welt 
deserving, from its importance, to be borne 
in mind in the present discussion; “ Has 
not the loss of credit made peace difficult, 
and war impossible ?”? 

Another soon follows more immediately 
bearing upon the plans of the Bullion 
Committee: “Could it be wise in the 
heat of a war, by so many ways to make 
the people unable to pay future taxes, and 
a once to pull down both money and 
credit, the pillars that supported the king 
and his subjects ? 


* See 8 W.3.c.2, 8 W.3.c. 1. 8 


Mir. Vansittart’s Resolutions. 
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* Upon the whole matter,” says he, 
“the managers should not have disturbed 
what was quiet. They imagined twa 
millions of bullion, to repair the cain, 
might be as easily sent from, Spain as a 
tun of wine.” 

The same collection of the Harleian 

MSS. affords another authority completely 
decisive of the question, how far the loss 
upon the exchange is to be ascribed to | 
the depreciation of currency, and in what 
degree to the circumstances of the war. 
It appears, that the contracts between the 
Treasury and the Bank for remittances to 
Flanders were made upon various condi- 
tions at different times. Sometimes the 
Bank agreed to accept Exchequer-tailies, 
or other government securities, in pay- 
ment for their remittances; in which 
cases the real loss by the exchange may 
be, in some degree, confounded with the 
discount upon the advances, or with the 
depreciation of the clipped money. Jn 
one instance, a licence to export’ 700,000 
ounces of silver, notwithstanding the ge- 
neral prohibition, was granted to the 
Bank; and this licence lord Godolphin 
speaks of as equivalent to a premium of 
20 per cent. Yet this very contract for. 
remittance was made at the rate of ten 
guilders per pound sterling, or 163 per 
cent. loss, and with a further allowance to 
the Bank of 2 per cent. for mawagement. 
And at other times the Bank stipulated 
for payment in new mint money, or in 
guineas. 
’ In some of these latter cases, the Go- 
vernment was unable to fulfil its engage- 
ments, and a claim: was made upon the 
Treasury, in 1696, by the Directors of the 
Bank, for a compensation for the losses 
which that corporation had sustained in 
1695 and 1696, by being obliged to re- 
ceive clipped money in payment, when 
they were entitled to guineas, or mint 
money of full weight. 

The Memorial of the Bank was referred 
by the Treasury to lord Ranelagh, the 
paymaster-general, and his: report is pre- 
served among the Harleian MSS. | have 
already quoted. 

He did not admit the full extent of 
compensation claimed by the Bank, but 
he recommended an allowance of 13} pee 
cent. for the loss upon the clipped money, 
exclusive of a loss of about 20 per cent. 
on the exchange. Here, then, we have a 
distinct recognition of a loss by exchange 
of 20 per cent. clear of every other con- 
sideration which might affect the account; 
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and another evident example of what the_ 
Bullion Committee pronounces to be im- 
possible,—a loss upon the exchange 
greatly exceeding the expence of the 
transportation of bullion, which could 
scarcely at this time exceed 2 per cent. to 
the ports of Flanders or Holland. And 
this loss, as in the instance of the wars of 
queen Anne, which I have lately men- 
tioned, continued during a period of seve- 
ral years. 

I must next notice that part of the 
Amendment in which it is stated, “ that, 
during the seven years’ war, and until the 

ear 1774, the gold coin of the realm was 
in a state of debasement.” 

. That the gold coin was, towards the 
close of this period, reduced in weight to 
the extent of four or five per cent. is in- 
deed, true; and, as I have stated nothing 

_ on this subject in the Resolutions, I might 
pass by this observation of the Amend- 
ment without any remark. 

I think, however, it may not be useless 
to observe, that, as in the former instance 
in the time of William 3, there is suffi- 
cient reason to conclude that the fall of the 
exchange was the cause, and not the conse- 
quence of the depreciation of our currency, 
there are many indications that this was 
the case in this latter instance also, though 
I will not venture here to state so de- 
cided an opinion. 

I mean that there is reason to. believe, 
that even after the foreign expenses of 
the seven years war had ceased, the ba- 
lance of payments might be unfavourable 
to this country. 

. First, J should observe that we then, for 
the first time, began to import corn for 
our subsistence, instead of having a large 
surplus for exportation. From the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century to 1758, 
we had.an average exportation of above 
500,000 quarters of wheat; but from 1764 
to 1774, we had an average importation of 
113,000. 

Secondly, there was, during that period, 
a continued transfer of capital to America 
and the West Indies. The official value 
of the exports to North America, in ten 
years, from 1764 to 1774, compared with 
the ten years preceding, increased on an 
avefage from 1,700,000/. to 2,553,000I. 
The imports fell considerably short of that 
amount ; but there is reason to believe that 
the balances, instead of being discharged 
by bullion, or other remittances, formed, 
for the most part, an actual transmission 

of capital from the one country to the 
other. 
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In the third place, it appears that the 
general balance of trade with all countries, 
except America, was much less favourable 
during the period which followed the 
seven years, wars, than during any pre. 
ceding part of the century. The official 
balances in the Custom-house books for 
ten years, ending in 1774, compared with 
the ten years preceding, show a considera. 
ble diminution of the balances in favour’ 
of Great Britain, although the general 
amount of the trade was much increased, 

I am aware that the custom-house books 
afford an imperfect criterion of the real 
state even of commercial payrents; but 
in periods so near to each other, they may 
at least be depended upon as: bearing a 
nearly equal proportion to the real values 
in each of the two periods, and therefore 
showing the comparative general result 
with sufficient certainty. And I think it 
may be fairly inferred, that if the balance 
of payments, purely commercial, was in 
the period succeeding the seven years war 
in any degree favourable to Great Britain, 
it may not have been so, in a degree suf- 
ficient to counter-balance the dividends 
paid to foreign stock-holders, and the re- 
mittances made to British travellers or ree 
sidents abroad. And though during the 
war the balance of trade had been more 
favourable to us, it was then counteracted 


by large subsidies and great naval and — 


military expenses. 

If these conclusions are well founded, 
the long course of unfavourable exchanges 
will be accounted for at once, and may 
fairly be supposed to have produced the 
depreciation of our gold coin in the same 
manner as I have just shown that of our 
silver coin to have taken place during the 
wars of king William. ‘The scarcity and 
high price of bullion would soon occasion 
an exportation of coin; and as the cur- 
rency of the gold coin was not then re- 
stricted to any fixed weight, the heaviest 
pieces would always be selected for ex- 
portation ; and thus a progressive depre- 
ciation of the coin would take place, and 
the attempt to counteract it by a fresh 
coinage, always carried on at a great ex- 
pense, would be in vain, as the new coin 


would disappear as fast as it came into cit. 


culation. 
I shall dwell no longer upon this point, 


because, whatever difference of opinion 


there may be between the learned gent. 
and myself, Ido not think the evidence 
sufficiently clear to justify us in affirming 
any thing positive in a Kesolution of the 
House. 
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The next point touched upon in this 
Amendment is the price of gold during 
the American war, which is said never to 
have exceeded the Mint price in any one 
year of the war ; but I have had occasion, 
in speaking of the last Amendment, to 
show this assertion to .be completely mis- 
taken. 

What follows respecting the state of 
the exchanges in the period immediately 
preceding the Bank restriction, will be 
more conveniently discussed in speaking 
-of the Amendment on the tenth Resolution, 
in which the same circumstances are 
stated more at large. ~ 

There remains only the statement, 
“that there was no rise in the price of 
standard gold in bars immediately prior to 
the 26th of February 1797, nor for a con- 
siderable number of years before.’ This 
is a point of some consequence, as all the 
circumstances attending the restriction on 
the Bank. must be important in a discus- 
sion of this kind; but never was a more 
complete fallacy disguised under a slender 
veil of evidence, 

It is true that in the printed Tables no 
higher price of standard gold in bars ap- 
pears than 3/. 17s. 6d. per ounce. But the 
learned gent. has omitted to inform us in 
his Amendment, that for eleven months out 
of the eighteen immediately preceding 
the restriction, no price of standard gold 
is given, because there was none in the 
market, and that for two years preceding 
the restriction, no price of foreign gold is 
given except for one month only. 

Independently, however, of this evi- 
dence from the very tables from which 
the amendment itself is taken, I should 
think it impossible to believe that the di- 
rectors of the Bank could have been. so 
devoid of common sense, as well as of re- 
gard to the public interest, as to suffer 
their treasure to be drained away to a 
degree which filled them with alarm, as 
appears from their correspondence with 
Mr. Pitt, laid before the Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament in 1797, while 
they could have replenished it by pur- 
chasing whatever quantity of gold they 
found necessary, without any loss. ‘The 
evidence taken before the Committees of 
both Houses of Parliament, gives a very 
different view of their conduct. It shows 
their extreme anxiety to preserve, or to 
restore, the treasure of the Bank by all 
the means in their power. ‘To this evi- 
dence, which is in the hands of every 
member, I shall, in order to save the time 
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of the House, beg leave te refer, ina ge- 
neral manner, and only to trouble them 
with one or two answers of Mr. Newland, 
the cashier, to the Committee of the House 
of Lords. 

“ I believe,” says he, “ that gold within 
the last two years has been ata higher 
price than 4/. 4s. per ounce, which is a 
great inducement for persons to melt the 
guineas which are circulated at 3/. 17s, 
104d.” 

He is asked, ‘‘ Does the Bank ever pay 
more in their purchase of gold for it than 
the Mint price?” He answers, “ Fre- 
quently.” 

«What is the highest price you ever 
knew the Bank pay for gold, per ounce ?” 
He answers, 4/. 1s.—4/, 2s.—4/. 6s. and 
as high as 4/, 8s. ; but very seldom at those 
prices.” 

«* State to the Committee at what time 
the Bank gave so large a price as 4, 8s,.?”? 
—I believe,’ says he, “ it was about 
two years since the Bank gave about 
4/1, 8s. per ounce for gold; it was but a 
small quantity, it was soon stopped on ac- 
count of its price. 

With this evidence I shall leave the as- 
sertion of the Amendment, that there was 
no rise in the price of gold before the re- 
striction on the Bank, and pass to the 
next amendment, that on the sixth Reso- 
jution, which states, “ That taking the 
issues of bank-notes in circulation, not at 
their amount on a particular day, but ona 
fair average antecedent to any alteration of 
the exchanges and price of bullion, it does 
not appear, from the information which 
has been procured, that the price of gold 
has been highest and the exchanges most 
unfavourable when the issues of bank- 
notes had been considerably diminished, 
and have been restored to their ordinary 
rates subsequently to those issues being 
increased. 

«That since the said restriction, the 
price of bullion has been highest, and the 
exchanges have heen most unfavourable, 
at times subsequent to the periods in which 
the issues of Bank-notes have most in- 
creased.” 

This is no answer to my argument, and 
proceeds upon a misunderstanding of the 
object of the Resolution. What I affirm 
is, that the price of Bullion has frequently 
been highest, and the exchanges most un- 
favourable, at peri@ds when the issues of 
Bank-notes have been considerably dimi- 
nished. The thon. gent.’s Amendment 
denies that it has been so, taking a com- 
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parison of averages and not of particular 
days. If be means, that, upon a compa- 
rison of averages, it never appears to have 
been so (which would be necessary to 
support the theory of the Committee), I 
ean abundantly prove that the fact is 
against him.. But if he means only to 
deny that it has been uniformly so, my 
argument will remain untouched. My 
Object is to show, that the issues of Bank- 
notes have produced no apparent effeet on 
the exclianges and the price of bullion; in 
Gppositionto the theory of tie Committee, 
whe Conteiid, that an increased issue of 
notes necessarily occasions an unfavoura- 
Blé state of the exchange, and a reduction 
of notes as uniformly corrects it. This 
theory cannot bé well founded if any in: 
&tancées to the contrary can be produced. 
Ihave already mentioned several, but I 
Will add another of more récent date. It 
appears by the accounts lately printed, 
that the amount of Bank-notes in circula- 
tion sincé January last; has been from two 
to thre® fiillions less than it was in the 
preceding summer, yet the exchange bus 
since fallen 10 or 12 per cent. Ofjas the 


learned getit. seems to think the question 
is most fairly to be tried by a comparison 
of pétidds of considerable length, would 


desire him to @xamine the accounts con- 
tained in the Report of the Bullion Com- 
mittee respecting the amount of Bank- 
notes and thé rates of exchanges, from 1802 
to 1809. If the increase of bank-notes 
depresses the exchange, and the diminu- 
tion of ‘bank-notes raises it, the exchange 
duiglit to have fallen, instead of rising, be- 
tween 1803 arid 1804, and to have risen, 
instead of falling, frém 1804 to 1806, 
But for the same reasons att uniform issue 
of bank-hotes must occasion a steady ex- 
change; and ah invariable price of bullion, 
Iii that period of sevén years the amount 
of -bank-notes was, however, increased 
only froni seventeen niilliotis to seventeen 
millions atid a half, or less than 3 per 
eénit: and the intermédiate variations were 
hot cérisiderablé. But the exchange va- 
riéd about 1} per ceht; the price of fo- 
reign gold, about 81 per cent.; that of 
statidard silvéF, about 10; arid that of dol- 
Jats, 13% pér 

The Aticiidment proposed on the 
ae¥eiith Resolution, tutits entirely on a 
of degree, aid; if admitted, would 
fide alfeer thé accuraéy; though it might 
lé8en the antl ithpurtane’, of thé 
But I have; However, alreddy 
had octasiéh to show; that in ail the ma- 
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Report of the Bullion Conithitiee— 
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terial parts it is unfounded in point of 
fact. 

I now proceed to the Amendment of » 
the eighth Resolution, the principal object 
of which appears td be to substitute an 
average account of the amount of bank. 
notes during periods of several months for 
their amount on particular days, and to 
enter in a more minute detail of the varia. 
tions of the exchange during the years 
1782-3-4. I had selected such dates ag 
appeared to me to point out in the most 
striking manner, the fallacy of the princi. 
ples assumed by the Committee, and the 
learned gent. has made no objection 
whatever to the atcuracy of the state. 
ment ; but I am so convinced that in any 
fair view of the case, whether taken ong 
comparison of averages, or of single daya 
only, the result will be equally favourable 
to my argument, that Iam willing to subs 
stitute for the eighth Resolution, a new 
one in which the fluctuations of the eg. 
change are pointed out more minutely, 
which I beg leave to read to the House, 
viz. 
Thatthe amount of bank-notes out. 
standing on the Ist of January 1781, wag 
6,794,620L and was reduced on the first 
of October, to 5,967,790/. during which 
time the exchange fell from $4.1 to 32.9, 
and the price of foreign gold rose from 
$l. 17s. Gd. per ounce, to 19s. 6d.3 and 
dollars (which on the ¢nd of March were 
at 5s. 44d. per ounce) to 5s. 94d.: that im 
the beginning of March 1782, the amount 
of bank-notes was increased to 9;1 60,0001, 
and that the exchange was then 32.10, 
foreign gold 3/. 19s. and dollars 5s. $4d.: 
that in the beginning of December 1782; 
the amount of bank-notes was reduced to 
5,995,000, and that the exchange was then 
$1.10, foreign gold 44. Os. 1d. and dollars 
5s. 114d.: that in June 1783, the amount - 
of bank- notes was 6,970,Q00/: and the exs 
change 31:5, foreign gold 41: 2s. 3d. and 
dollars 5s: 84d.: that in June 1784, the: 
amount of batik-nétes was 6,717,0001. and 
the exchange had risen to $4.4, and gold 
had fallen to the mint price, and dollars 
5s. 3d. 4nd that the exchange continued 
at 34.6; gold at 3/:.178. 6d. and dollars at 
5s..14d, in February 1787; the amount 
of bank-notes being then increased to 
8;688;0001.”" 

If the learned gentleman does not 
choose to atcept niy offer, I must adhere 
to the original Resolution, in which he 
has not pointed otit the slightest imac 
curacy. 
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To proceed to the Amendoient'on the 
ninth Resolution, which is, ‘“ That of the 
wim of 10,704,000/. stated to have: béen 
coined in geld from February 1787 to 
February 1791, the sum of 8,084,982/. was 
arecoinage from the light guineas of the 

Im.” 
mre is true, as stated in the Amendment, 
that-of the sum of 10,704,000/. coined in 
four years, from 1787 to 1791,°no less 
than 8,084,982/. were recoined from light 

ineas. But this fact is so far from in« 
validating the force of the Resolution; that 
itrather confirms an argument I have be+ 
fre had occasion to use. I have observed; 
that when the exchanges were favourable 
forany considerable period, the coin which 
was become too light for currency, has 
been usually returned to the Mint for re- 
coinage, because no profit could be ob- 
tained by the exportation of it; but that 
when the exchanges were unfavourable; 
the light coin was clandestinely exported 
as bullion, and the Mint supplied by 
foreign’ gold, imported at a considerable 
loss. 


‘The period from 1787 to 1791, was oné 
of great commercial prosperity and fa- 
rourable exchanges, succeeding an ex- 
pensive war and an unfavourable course of 
exchange. In consequence, a large quan- 
tity of! British coin which had been sent 
abroad. during the war, returned: to ‘this 
country, and was sent to the Mint for re- 
coinage. This supposition confirmed 
bythe well-known fact, that some time 
after the conclusion of peace, large quan- 
tities of guineas came back from America, 
and by the great proportion which the 
tecoinage of light guineas during the 
period we are speaking of, bore to that of 
the periads both preceding and subsequent 

In ‘nine years, from 1778 to 1787, the 
sum recoined from light guineas amounted 
to 3,190,000/7. or, on an average, to 
$54,000/,- only. in each year; in four 
years, from. 1787 to 1791, to 8,850,000/. 
or'2,021,000/. in each year} in six years, 
from 1791 to 1797, to 4,000,000/. or 
666,000/. ineach year. 

My object was. to show, that betwee 
1787 and 1791, a large addition was made 
tothe amount of our current coin; and it 
S'indifferent whether this addition was 
made by the recoinage of light guineas, 
or the importation of ‘foreign bullion, un- 
leésit could be shown that those guineas 
became light, and were thrown out of cir- 
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‘the degree in which this might: have 
taken place, every man will form his own. 
judgment; but that in so short a term»it 
was great, would be utterly incredible, 
even if their return tothe Mint were not 
easy to be otherwise acvounted for by the 
circumstances | have'stated. . 

The Aniendment on the tenth Resolution, 


any inaccuracy.to the Resolution, but 
traces several intermediate variations of 
the exchange, which I have not thought it 
necessary to. ‘notice. Nor shall. I now 
trouble the House with. a minute investi- 
gation of these trifling, circumstances, 
because any gentleman who may havea 
curiosity on the subject may easily satisfy 
himself, by a reference to the accounts upon 
the table, that during this period no visible 
connexion can be traced between the 
amount of bank-notes in circulation, and 
the. course of the exchange. 

The only remaining Amendment’ (that 
on the’ fourteenth Resolution) I have al- 
ready anticipated by: inserting’in the Re- 
solution the sums: taken-from an account 
presented within these few days to the 
House, iastead of those which I had before 
placed in it from an earlier and less com- 
plete a¢count. 

I have now gone through this tedious, 
but necessary part of my statement ; and I 
beg the House to recollect that the points” 
I have been discussing-are the only objec- 
tions which the talents and industry of the 
Bullion Committee have been able to raise 
against the facts stated in my proposed 
Resolutions. I am of opinion, that I have 
given a complete answer to each of them ; 
but if the learned gentleman thinks they 
can be supported, he has now the oppor- 
tunity of doing so ; and if Thave still left 
any thing unexplained, I shalt be able, in 
the course of the debate, to supply the de- 
ficiencies which may: have, occurred in my 
statement. 

_ Assuming, till I hear the contrary, that 
I have satisfied the House of the complete 
historical accuracy of the Resolutions sub- 
mitted to them, I must now call their atten- 
tion more particularly to such of them as 
demand ‘the judgment. of the House on 
questions of litigated opinion, or of prac- 
tical effect. 
In the discussion of these paints, I now 
stand: upon ground: of »much greater ad- 
vantage than when-I addressed you_some 
days'since, not onty from the rejection of 
the Resolutions. moved» by the: learned 


culation, during. the same period. . Upon 
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chairman, ‘but. from..the: established: ac 
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curacy of the series of historical Reso- 
lutions, now under consideration, the ob- 
jections to which I think I have refuted. 

_ I know not, indeed, whether I am at 
liberty to claim this admitted accuracy as 
applying to the first Resolution. 


. of historical fact 5 but equally capable of 
being combated by.an Amendment, point- 
img out its inaccuracy if any exists. If I 
have laid down the prerogative of the 
crown erroneously, why are not the 
statutes, the declarations of Parliament, the 
authentic doeuments of any kind, which 
prove my error, embodied in an Amend- 
ment to oppose me? I should, therefore, 
be entitled to assume, that no solid ground 
of objection could be found. 

But as I am desirous, if possible, to 
evoid troubling the. House a third time, 
and as many comments of various kinds 
have been made on this Resolution, and 
on the subject of the standard of money 
connected with it, I think it may be pro- 
per to say something respecting it, be- 
fore I call upon che House in form to 
adopt it. 

I have been charged by the tight hon. 


gent. opposite (Mr. Canning) with reject. | 


ing ‘ altogether the established dectrine 
of a fixed standard of the currency of the 
realm; and with bending and accommo- 
dating the fundamental principles of our 
money system, to the state of our currency, 
as I happen to find it.” . 
answer, that neither in this Resolution, 
nor in what I have said on a late occasion, 
respecting the standard of money, have I 
referred at all to the present state of our 
eurrency, as consisting chiefly of paper, 
but to the legal metallic money of this 
kingdom. What I affirm is, that a fixed 
and invariable equivalency between our 
legal money and bullion, never has been 
established by our laws. I have proved it 
in practice by showing, that very different 
weights of silver money are, and always 
have been, equally current as a legal ten- 
der. It is not less easy to prove in theory, 
that, until our laws are altered, it is im- 
possible this equivalency should be pre- 
served. So long as the exportation of our 
coin is prohibited, the ‘merchant who 
. wants to send gold abroad must be con- 
tented to give more for such bullion as 
may be legally exported, than its weight 
* inlegal money. This. is not a law-of re- 
‘cent date—not an attempt to bend and 
accommodate the principles of our money 
system to the state of our currency. It is 


Itisa| 
Resolution declaratory of law, as wellas. 


Report of the Bullion Committee — 


what the Bullion Committee themselves 
call the ancient policy of our law. 


| call it, mdeed, doubtful and questionad 


policy (and such I too think it); butitisg 
point’ on which they do not hazard an 
opinion—-they do not recommend res 
peal. Yet they contend, that bank-notes 
are depreciated because they have not an 
equivalency, which our legal coin never 
had, and, till our laws are altered, never 
can-have. ‘The value of our money\may 
not only fall short of bullion, but ; 
under different circumstances, exceed it, 
That this might happen while a seignorage 
was taken on dur coins, as it does in other 
countries where that is the case, is obvious; 
but we have a more recent instance ofa 
different kind. 

It is well known, that any person may 
earry gold bullion to the Mint, and is en. 
titled to have it returned in-coin, free of 
expence, the charge of coinage being 
borne by the public. While this is the 
case, gold bullion can never be materially 
cheaper than its weight in coin ; or, in 


Mint price; that is, no more than may be 
equivalent to some trouble, and a smal} 
loss of interest occasioned by the delay. 
The same law subsisted with respeet 
to the silver coin, till afew years ago; 
and. therefore, standard silver bullion 
could never fall much below the Mint 
price of 5s.2d. an ounce. But in-179%, 
an Act was passed, prohibiting silver 
coinage; and since that time, standard 
silver has fallen as low.as: 5s.- Now will 
the right hon. gent. deny, that, at sucha 
time, a pound weight of standard silver 
bullion might have been purchased and 
paid for in legal silver coin, worn downto 
no more than eight ounces weight; or 
will he, in such a case, affirm the exact 
equivalency of coin to bullion, and say, 
as some who maintain the same opinions 
have said, that.a pound: of silver, is, and 
always must be a pound of silver and no» 
thing else,.all the world over? 

The right hon. gent. tells us, that 


standard si!ver, or 22. of a guinea weigh 


eight grains. This is the simple, and the 
only definition, which the practice of our 
ancestors recognises, and’ the law of the 
country allows,” 
Let us‘now consider what the practice 
of our ancestors has really been, and what 
the law really is. We shall find, that, m 
| the practice of our ancestors, the weight 


other words, can fall but little below the: 


pound sterling is either 2° of a poundof , 
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of silver, of the present standard. fineness, 
contained in a pound sterling, has varied 
from: eleven ounces, five penny-weights, 
to no more than seventeen penny-weights. 
With respect to the law, we know that the 
greater part of our silver currency now 

s legally current, not at 2% of a 
pound weight, but 44 or 43 to the pound 
sterling. I beg not to be understood as 
defending the debasement of our money, 
which has, at various times, taken place ; 
or as contending that the present state of 
our silver coin is not an evil. Neither 
am I discussing the true principles of le- 
gislation with respect to currency, or in- 
qtiriog whether it might not be wise, by 
some regulations like those of the banks 
of Amsterdam and Hamburgh, or in some 
other way, to establish an equivalency of 
value between money and bullion. The 
right hon. gent. appeals to fact and law, 
and I am showing that fact and law do not 
wpgon him. Upon these grounds alone 
am I reasoning, and on these alone the 
Resolution turns. 

l have hitherto been speaking of the 
silver coin, which, till within modern 
times, was the only legal measure of value. 
Not only Mr. Locke, but a much later 
writer, Mr. Harris, in his sensible and use- 
fal’ work on coins, published so late as in 
1757, contends that it is the trae and only 
measure which can be properly establish- 
ed. But all I have said applies equally to 
the gold coin at any time previous to 1774, 
and the periad from that time to the present 
has not only been much too short to. consti- 
tute an instance of settled and established 
policy, but has been throughout a period 
of deliberation and suspense with respect 
t 2 revision of our monetary system, 
which temporary circumstances have al- 
ways prevented from being completed and 
earried into effect. Ard’ it is observable, 
that it seems to have been in contempla- 
tion in 1774, when the current weight of 
the guinea was first fixed, to have limited 
the current weight of the silver coin also, 
asthe same act which provided for the 
fabrication of weights and: scales, for the 
gold coins, directed weights to be. pre- 
we for the silver coins also, although no 

mitation of their:current weight was, in 
fact, established. 

Thus far I have spoken: of-the weight 
‘only of our coins; but the Resolution is 
purposely so drawn as to assert. the 
Prerogative of crown to regulate 
‘their fineness also, in all cases not set- 
‘tled by Act of Parliament. I am aware 
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that some respectable authorities may 
be’ adduced: to. controvert this position, 
at the head of which is that of sic Edward 
Coke: . Bat when I find it laid down as 
indisputable: by'so great a lawyer as sir 
Matthew Hale, and: affirmed, after an ela~ 
borate and- able:review of the question, 
by lord Liverpool, 1 cannot doubt on 
which side the weight of authority: pre- 
vails. But above all, when I find that, in 
the course of ages, the legality of this pre- 
rogative appears never to have been ques» 
tioned in any parliamentary or publie 
document, though the mode of itsexereise 
has been frequently and justly complained 
of, I cannot hesitate in recommending this 


Resolution to the House asa just exposi~ 


tian of the law. 

In the course of this debate, the statute 
of the 25 Edward the third, chapter 13, 
has been quoted as controlling. this pre+ 
rogative; and sir William Blackstone 
seems inclined: to consider it in that. view. 
But if this interpretation is te be put on 
that statute, and it is to be considered as 
applying to. gold coin, every guinea which 
has ever been struck has been a violation 
of it, and it has never, in any instance, 
been obeyed since the time of Charles the 
second. For since that time, no gold 
money has ever been struck. of the old 
standard af 234 carats fine. Yet I do not 
find that the. introduction of this: new 
standard (as it was called) of twenty-two 
carats fine by Henry the eighth, or that of 
inferior standard he also introduced of 
twenty carats fine,* or even the enormous 
debasement of the silver coin in the reign 
of Edward. the sixth, was ever considered 
as illegal, however justly condemned as 
impolitic and injurious. Nothing is more 
easy, but. nothing more fallacious, than to 
argue from the abuse, against the use ¢ 
and to contend, that a prerogative does 
not exist, because, if anwisely or corrupt- 
ly exercised, it may produce consequences 
injurious to the public. Power must, in 
every government, be lodged somewhere. 
And every prerogative is vested in the 
crown for the benetit of the people, sub- 
ject to the responsibility of the advisers of 
the crown, and to the superintendence of 
parliament. What prerogative can be 
more important or more dangerous to the 
public than that of war and peace, and 


* These three different standards of gold 
coin are distinguished by the names of 
angel gold, crown gold (which is the 
standard now in use), and sovereign gold. 
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what other security than those I have 
‘mentioned, hag the nation against unjust 
and-impolitic wars? tH bes 

-», Among the artifices of debate which 
have been resorted to on this occasion, one 
of the most common has been the intro- 
duction of great names as authorities in 
the question; but when the opinions. of 
the great men so ostentatiously mentioned 
come to be examined, they will be found 
either to have no reference ‘to it, or an 
effect contrary to that for which they 
were brought forward. 

I might have been terrified with the in- 
_ troduction of lord Liverpool as an autho- 
rity against my opinions, if I had’ not 
known that that nobleman states the royal 
prerogative very nearly in the same words 
asI have used in my Resolution: and 
even that a great part of his valuable work 
is.taken up in discussing the mode in 
which that prerogative, which, following 
sir Matthew Hale, he treats as indisputable, 
ought to be exercised. 
should still more-have shrunk from the 
weight of a yet greater name, that of sir 
Isaac Newton, if I had not recollected that 
his Report, instead of confirming the pur- 

e for which it was cited by the hon. 
ent. in reality destroys it. It was pro- 
‘duced to support the doctrine of an in- 


fortunately for the argument, Newton 


Gd. to 21s. 


ried ‘into effect; and it is observable that 
the Parliament in 1717, was so sensible, 
that this was a subject properly belonging 
to the prerogative of the crown, and so 
cautious of interfering with it, that, in- 
stead of proceeding by act of Parliament, 
both Houses addressed the King to issue 
his proclamation. 
I recollect only one other circumstance 
connected with the subject of this first 
Resolution, to which I think it necessary 
to call the attention of the House. It is 
that of a proposition, first, I believe, 
brought forward b¥ the hon. gent. oppo- 
site (Mr. Huskisson), in his able publica- 
tion on the Bullion Report, and since re- 
peated both by him and his right hon. 
friend (Mr. Canning) in their speeches, 
to allow the circulation of guineas, or at 


rent weight, at whatever value they might 
find in the market. On this 1 must ob- 
serve, in the first place, that light guineas 


-know. and follow the 
bullion market in London, and always to 
carry with them exact weights and 
scales? We should, indeed, possess me- 


variable standard of currency; but, un- 


concludes by recommending an alteration | 
of the current value of the guineas from) 


This recommendation was actually car-— 


least of such guineas as are below the ¢ur- | 


‘ 
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are .alregdy a marketable -commoiity, 
they are no longer current money, but 
mere bullion, and may be lawfully bought 
and sold-as such, :though not «for the:purs 
pose of exportation. But what.a,curioug 
measure of value would those hon. gentle. 
men introduce by means of a curre 

which would haveno fixed value iniitse ; 
when, in every purchase, there must be a 


double bargain, first, for the commodity, . 


and next for the rate at which the mon 

shall be received, which must, in all caseg, 
be weighed with the greatest exactness! 
—a_ measure subject to daily variation, to 


‘continual dispute, and every species of 


fraud and imposition; for how are 
péasantry of the country, for instance, to 
uctuations of the 


tallic. money, on which those gentlemep 
lay so much stress, but divested of every 
quality which makes money valuable as 
an instrument of commerce. 

And what then will become of all their 
arguments respecting a fixed invariable 


standard, in commenting upon which, I 


have been obliged to trouble the House 
so long ? 


But suppose the rate at which this new | 


currency, the light guineas, shall pass, to 


be regulated by public authority, by pro- 


clamation, or by Resolution of the House 
of Commons, if it is thought right, as their 
arguments seem to imply, to take this 
branch of the prerogative from the crown, 
are all light guineas to pass at an equal 
rate—is one which has lost twenty grains 
of its current weight to be equal to ano 
ther which has lost only one, or is the 
value to be regulated by weight? In this 


case, we return to the inconveniences of 


continued weighing and all the tricks 
which may attend it. And what security 
is there that the Resolution, which fixes 
the value of coin this week according to 
the price of the bullion market, may not 
vary from it the next, and the boasted 


equivalency of money and bullion be 


again as much lost as it is at present? 
After all, what is such a suggestion 
a proposal to debase the standard of 


‘money, by raising the denomination of 


the coin—an idea at which those very 
gentlemen express so much horror as (0 
exclaim against a Resolution acknowledg- 
ing the prerogative of the crown, because 
they think it may possibly be understood 
to imply that some such measure is 0 
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con ation, though it -has been most 
distinctly disavowed both by the advisers 


of the crown, and the framer of the Reso- 


lution himself. 

But this proposition is particularly lu- 
dicrous as coming from that right hon. 

t. after the ridicule with which he, 
like some other gentlemen, has treated 
the additional value lately given to the 
Bank dollar tokens. Iam far from»com- 
mending that measure in the manner .in 


_which it. was carried into execution; but 


it is liable to no. one objection te which 

the right hon. gentleman’s proposal is not 

exposed, and it is free from the most im- 
rtant. 

The dollar token bears no public au- 
thority, but is a mere silver note of the 
corporation of the Bank of England, and 
geceives its value from. their engagement 
to make it good at.a certain rate. “it they 
were to choose, for whatever cause, to un- 
dertake to pay eleven pounds for every 
ten pound note issued before a certain 
day, I know not who could have any 
aight to complain of them. And if the 
Bank were to issue golden tokens, though 
for other reasons, P might think such a 
plan objectionable, I should not complain 
of their want of weight, though as light 
as any of the right hon. gentleman’s pro- 
posed money. But the light guinea, ac- 
cording to his plan, would be issued by 
public authority, and with all the circum- 
stances attending a legal coin, and would, 
therefore, be neither more nor less than a 
debasement of the standard. 

On the second Resolution it is unneces- 
sary to dwell; I therefore pass to the 
third, which has substantially been the 
great subject of our long debate so far as 
opinion is concerned. 

_ It calls upon the House to pronounce i 

distinct judgment of the falsity of those 
opinions, which maintain the notes. of the 
Bank of England to be depreciated in the 
ordinary and popular sense of that word, 
that is, in the sense of their having lost 
their value compared with the legal coin 


-of the country. 


This Resolution has already been the 
subject of much wit, much ridicule, much 


-loose and far-fetched argumentation ; but, 


Ithink, of very little sound reasoning or 
distinct evidence, on the part of those who 
oppose it, 

y first appeal was to facts, because, in 
& case referring to the daily business and 
habits of life, facts cannot be wanting. In 
©pposition to the daily evidence of the 
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equivalency of ‘Bank-nhotes and:cash with 
which every man’s-experience must’ have 
furnished ‘him, all the industry and: re- 
search employed on this occasion have 
only supplied two or three instances, nat 
of an established difference of price, but 
of single private transactions, all :of them 
resting on hearsay yee I do:not mean 
to dispute their truth), all of them:attended 


by some circumstances which would lead 


to a suspicion of an intended illegal ex- 
portation of the coin. 

With a view to place the question upon 
the ground of facts more authenticated 
and of greater notoriety, I referred to the 
absence of all legal proceedings on this 
subject. It was immediately hinted to 
me that such proceedings had taken place. 
My learned friend (Mr. Morris) has since 
produced his instance ; and if ever a rule 
was proved by its exception, it is the rule 
which I have laid down of the equivalency 
of Bank-notes to cash. The case produced 
is that of Grigsby'and Uakes, in 1800, of 
which I probably must have heard at that 
time, though it had escaped my recoilec- 
tion when he alluded to it. he 

In this case an action was brought bya 
gentleman against a country banker who 
offered payment for some of his own notes 
in notes of the Bank of England. This 
payment was rejected by the plaintiff, 
who demanded that a five pound note 
should be paid in guineas; and, om the 
refusal of the banker, brought his action. 
He obtained a verdict under the directions 
of the learned judge, and it was confirmed 
by the unanimous opinion of the court of 
common pleas, who determined that Bank 
notes were not a legal tender. 

This case, therefore, proves that my 
statement of the law a few days ago was 
correct, and that eleven years since it was 
solemnly adjudged and publicly knowa, 
that Bank notes are not a legal tender ; 
and if, from that time to the present, they 
have passed generally current, and no 
other action has been brought, can a 
stronger instance be given that they con- 
tinue to be supported by public opinion 
(as is affirmed in the Resolution) without 
the force of law. 

There were some circumstances at- 
tending the original trial which I have 
learnt from an eye-witness, and which 
seem to me not undeserving of the atten- 
tion of the House. The learned judge (Mr. 
Justice Heath), in the first instance, re- 
commended to the jury, to find .a verdict 
for the plaintiff. Aftera few minutes.con- 
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not fail to observe, and his candour to state: 


ity: 
He-admitted that’ the unfavourable state 
ofithe:exchange would afford ‘no presump- 
tion. of the depreciation of our currency, 
unless:the depression general: and 
that,.if there were any country whatever 
towhich the depression did not extend, :its 
existence in other cases might be inferred 
to.arise’ froay other causes, and not from 
the’ state of:our currency. 
‘What then will: he say if Ian able to 
name: a.country; a rich country, a com- 
mercial country, and one with which we 
have extensive relations of trade, the ex- 
change-with which has not only not become 
unfavourable, but considerably im: 
proved during this supposed depreciation 
of our‘currency ? 
That:country:is India, The computed 
of: exchange between Calcutta and 
zndon is 2s. 6d. for;the sicca rapee, and, 
as.at least twelve months interest must be 
allewed."upon a: bill.at six months sight 
drawn .from-such a distance, the par of 
bills:.drawn. at: Calcutta may’ be about 
2s:.8d. and of bills‘drawn at London about 
:Thes actaak course: of exchange 
for bills drawn at Calcutta from '1800 to: 
1808; was 2s, 8d; for the sicca rupee. In 
1808; it fell to 2s. 7d.; in 1809, to 2s.-6d. ; 
inoMayy 1810, to 2s. 5d.;. and about’ De- 
cember dast; to 2s. 4d:'' I am: aware, that 
thechigh: value set, the course ‘of ex- 
change; on the sicca rupee, arises from a 
seignorage paid: at the Indian Mints, and 
that its: intrinsic bullion value does not 
exceed 2s, 1d: This, however, was long 
‘ agothe case under the Mogul government, 
the: Mintregulations of which have never 
been altered. . In sir Isaac Newton’s Table 
of: Atsays,:the value of the rupee is stated 
atmo «more:than its actual intrinsic value ; 
but from that time to the present, its value 
imexchange has been estimated at 2s. 6d. 
It. issaccordingly so. estimated in a collec- 
tion of tables of weights and coins which 
Ishave now'in my hand, and which: was 
printed iw 1749. I shall consider myself 
as dispensed: from discussing any ‘theore- 
tical question as to the propriety of esti- 
mating the. par of exchange with reference 
teany seignorage taken upon the coin, by 
the authority of Adam Smith, whose words 
Libegdeave to read: 4 
# Inv some:countries, the expense of 
coinage is defrayed: by the government ; 
inpothers,: it.is defrayed by» the private 
their. bullion to: the 
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some revenue from the coinage. ” In Eng. 
land, it is defrayed by the government, 
and if you carry a pound weight of. stand. 
ard silver to the Mint, you get back 6g 
shillings, containing a pound weight of the 
like standard silver. In France, a duty 


age, which not only defrays the expence 
of it, but. affords a small: revenue to: thé 


~costs nothing, the current coin can néver 
be much more valuable: than the quantity 
of bullion which it actually contains. In 
France, the workmanship as you pay for 


to that of wrought plate. A sum of French 
money, therefore; containing a certain 


than a sum of English money, containing 
an equal weight of pure silver, and must 


ties to purchase it. 


equally near the standards of their ree 
spective Mints, a sum of English mone 

could not well purchase a sum of: Frenc 

money, containing an equal number ‘of 
ounces of pure silver, nor consequently a 
bill upon’ France for such asum.: If, for 
such a bill, no more additional money 
was paid than what was sufficient to com- 
pensate the expense of the French coins 
age, the real exchange might be at par 
between: the two countries; . thus debts 
and credits might mutually compensate 
one another, while the computed ex+ 
change was considerably in favour of 
France. If less than this was paid, the 
real exchange might be in favour of Eng- 
land, while,the computed was in favour of 
France.*” 


down the rule somewhat more extensively 
than I think strictly accurate, as it appears 


| to me to be subject to some modifications 


into: which I shall not now enter, as they 
do not apply to the present case. And I 
think it the less necessary; as it appears 
to me much more: important to show:that 
the exchange has improved, than that-it is 
actually favourable. For it to’ 
me impossible that any country should at 
the same time have an improving: ex- 


preciated ; and; from the learned: gentle- 


‘man’s admission; it: is clear, that heisof 


the same opinion... Now, it is undeniable 


* ‘Wealth of Nations, book c..3; vol. 


anduthe government evem derives 


ii; ps 216, editst1784,: 


of eight per cent. is dedueted for the coins. 


government. In England, as the coinage . 


it, adds to the value in the same manners ° 
weight of pure silver, is more valuable — 


require. more bullion, or other commodix 
Though: the current 
coin of the two countries, therefore, were ~ 


This celebrated writer, indeed; la 


change and a currency progressively, dey. 
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that the exchange with India has im- 
ved above 13 per cent. during the very 
riod that our currency is supposed to 

have been depreciated from 20 to 25 per 


| gent. 
I cannot avoid figuring to myself what 


the Bullion Committee would say were 
they now sitting at Calcutta, and report- 
jag the result of their inquiries to the go- 
veroment of India. It would be clearly 
proved to them, that for the. last three 
rs the exchange had gradually been 
g,in a degree exceeding the expence 

‘of sending bullion abroad, and that, in 
fact, it was notoriously exported. « The 
case is clear,’ the Committee would say ; 
“you have an excessive paper currency, 
which is become depreciated.” The In- 
dian government might then take. the li- 
berty humbly to represent, that this must 
be a mistake, as there really was in India 
no paper currency whatever. The Com- 


- (mittee would then be completely ‘at a loss, 


and, after an infinite number of conjec- 
tures, might be forced to concur with the 
merchants of Calcutta in thinking that 
these unfavourable appearances were really 
owing to internal peace, a reduction of 
public expences, and an abundant sinking 
foad, which had enabled the government 
to reduce the interest of the public debt. 

- So various are the causes to which, in 
cases of this kind, effects may be traced, 
and so much are those liableie error who 
direet their views exclusively to a single 
point of the subject. 

i think it unnecessary to detain the 
House longer on this question of deprecia- 
tion, because | consider it as already de- 
cided by a great majority in the rejection 
of the learned chairman’s thirteenth Re- 
éolation. We are now. discussing not so 
much whether Bank, notes are actually 
depreciated, as whether it is proper for the 
House to declare that they are not; so far, 
Tmean, as it may be proper to settle that 
point m this general debate, in which the 
first Resolution only is regularly before 
w. Among those who agree with me 


upon the question itself, I think there can. 


be no great doubt of the propriety of so- 


lemnly recording the opinion of the House. 


For if any effect is to be produced on pub- 
lic credit by the decision ef parliament ; 
if the impression occasioned by the Re- 
port of the Bullion Committee is to be 
counteracted by a solemn and deliberate 
judgment of the House at large, these 
Consequences can only follow in propor- 
fion as that judgment is distinct and un- 
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equivocal. To pronounce no opinion, 
would be to leave it in perpetual: doubt 
what the sentiments of parliament really 
were, and whether the rejection of the — 
learned gentleman’s Resolutions was not 
the effect of some difficulty of mere form, 
or, at most, of a doubting, hesitating, un- 
certain opinion, to which the House di 

not choose to stand distinctly committed. 
Accordingly, I have heard no gentleman — 
express a doubt of the expediency of, yot- 
ing some such Resolution as 1 propose, 
except those who have thought the Rese- 
lution itself erroneous in point of fact. _ 

Whether the precise form, in which at 
now stands is the best which can be 
adopted, will be a question hereafter when. 
the Resolution comes regularly before us. 
I am not.anxious for any particular words, 
so long as, the opinion,.of the House js 
clearly, fully, and unequivocally expressed. 
But here must say, that no. gentleman 
who has.not objected to the substance of 
the Resolation, has hitherto offered any cri- 
ticism on its form. 

-On the remaining Resolutions, it cannot 
be necessary that I should comment at 
much length, astheir accuracy in point of 
fact.is admitted, with the exception. of the 
objections stated in the learned chainman’s 
proposed amendments, which» ]., have 
already discussed and I hope, sufficiently 
refuted, 

The ten following Resolutions, from. the 
fourth to the fourteenth, are occupied ina 
reviewof the most remarkable facts relat- 
ing to money and exchanges, which have 
taken place since the Revolution,and com- 
prise that chain of historical evidence upon 
which my own opinion has been formed, 
and which I desire the House deliberately 
to weigh in their decision of the great prac- 
tical questions arising out of this discussion. 

I might have taken a stil] longer retros- 
pect, but, in proportion as we recede from 
the present times, our materials become 
more scanty and imperfect, especially 
with regard to subjects which have usually 
been little noticed by the general histo- 
rian. The period of the Revolution is, per= 
haps, the first.in which the political and 
commercial affairs of Europe, and especi- 
ally these of ovr own country, assumed the 
aspect they have borne in modern times; 
by which I mean those which immediatel 
preceded the terrible convulsions, througt 
which it is now our duty to assist in Agee 
ing the state. It is also a period, to 
which the Baliion Committee have thought 
fit — the attention of the House in # 
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particalar manner, and which, therefore, it 
would have ill’ begome me to neglect in 
discussing the opinions they have ad- 
vanced ; and it is not an unimportant cir- 
cumstance, that about this very period, the 
Bank of England, on whose operations so 
much of our question turns, first took its 
origin. 

t is upon an impartial and accurate 


comparison of the events which have. 


occurred (so far ‘as they relate to our pre- 
‘sent subject), from the Revolution till the 
“Bank restriction, with those that have 
happened since that measure took place, 
that I wish the House to form their deci- 
sion; “and Ihave endeavoured, in these 
‘ten Resolutions, to draw into the smallest 


possible compass the principal materials 


-of such 2 comparison. Those gentlemen 
‘who may be inclined to go into more 
miuute detail, will find abundant matter 
for research in the papers on the table, 
and some other documents to which I have 
had ‘o¢casion to refer; and J shall be 
teady, so far as I have been able to make 
myself master of so extensive an inquiry, 
to go with them into the examination. 
But the general result of such a compa- 
rison appears to me to be, that, from the 
Revolution to the Bank restriction, the 
course of exchange has never suffered any 


‘ material derangement from any cause 


arising within the realm, except the 
scarcity and dearth of grain, and the con- 
fusion occasioned by the South Seascheme. 
‘The mode in which a dearth of grain 
operates on the exchange, is too obvious 
‘to require any observation ; but the effects 
‘of the South Sea project have been noticed 


by the learned gent. in one of his amend-. 


ments, and are worthy of a few minutes’ 
‘attention, not as supporting, but as over- 
turning the ideas of the Bullion Com- 
mittee. The effects of the imaginary and 
fictitious wealth, and the prodigious 
rapidity of circulation produced in the 
kingdom by that project, must while the 
delusion lasted have been the same as 
those of ‘a great multiplication of paper 
currency. It ought, therefore, according 
to the ideas of the Committee, to have 
occasioned a considerable fall of the ex- 
change, and a rise of the price of bullion. 
This, however, was not the case. The 
exchange continued stationary, or rather 
became more favourable, while the price 
of South Sea stock was rising; but when 
it fell from 800 per cent. to 150, and our 
visionary treasures vanished like a dream, 
the pant Botan fell likewise about 7 per 
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cent. and the price of bullion rose,and con. 


tinued considerably above the Mint price 


for atwelvemonth. - 


This, according to the Bullion Com. 
mittee, may perhaps be impossible. It ig, 
nevertheless, the fact, as appears by the 
accounts onthe table. And upon the yuk 
gar mercantile principles of credit and 
confidence, it is easily explained: - While 
the delusion lasted, foreigners were anxious 
to obtain a share of our imaginary*mines 
of wealth, and poured their capitals into 
this country; but as soon as the bubble 
burst, and despondency took the place'of 
presumption, they were anxious to save 
what they could from a country whose 


affairs seemed to be falling into inextris - 


cable confusion. 

But while the course of exchange seems 
to have been uninfluenced by internal 
causes, except in the cases I have men- 
tioned, it has felt the operation of causes 
arising abroad in every instance in which 
their effect could reasonably have been 
expected to be considerable. In the wars 
of king William it was depressed in a 
degree fully equal to the present; ‘and, 
indeed, the difficulties of that period 
appear, in some other respects, to have 


borne a near resemblance to thosewhich | 


we now feel. 


In the wars of queen Anne, the fall of — 


the exchanges was considerable, and en- 
tirely unaccountable upon the principles of 
the Committee, as the coin was then in an 
excellent state. The depression was not, 
however, equal to what it had been before 
the peace of Ryswick, the government 
being more firmly settled, and public 
credit better established. re 

After a long interval of peace, we were 
again involved in war, and military ope 
rations: were carried on abroad about the 
year 1740. The accounts relating to this 


period had’ not been presented to the 


House when the Resolutions, now under 
discussion, were prepared. They have 
since been produced ; and it appears, that 
the course of exchange was affected by 
these hostilities, though, as might be ex- 
pected, in a much smaller degree than in 
either of the former cases. The British 


trade had been greatly extended, and be- 


come better able to bear the pressure of 
the foreign expenses of the governments 

Afver an interval of eight years, from 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle, the seven 


years war comnienced; and this war‘is 


admitted by the learned gent. in“ his 


amendments, to have been attended with 
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a depression of the exchange, which he 
can'only account for by the supposition of 
a depreciation of our gold ‘coin. I have 
already assigned my reasons for thinking 
that the depreciation of the gold coin 
which began during this war, and con- 
tinued till the recoinage in 1774, was (like 
that of the silver coin before the peace of 
Ryswick) not the cause but the effect df 
an unfavourable course of exchange, and 


have endeavoured to point out the real 


causes which occasioned its continuance 
after the return of peace. ‘To what I have 
already said respecting this period, 1 shall 
only add a remarkable circumstance which 
appears on the accounts from the Mint, 
namely, that in the whole term of thirteen 

ears from 1760 to 1773, only 54,600. in 
ign guineas were carried to the Mint, 

ld purchased at an advanced price. 
5 considerable were the sacrifices which 
it was found necessary to make to supply 
the continual drain of our coin by an un- 
favourable exchange. 

We are now arrived at the period of the 
American war, which I have before had 
occasion to discuss, and upon which, 
therefore, I shall only remind the House, 
that the pressure upon our currency be- 
came so great as nearly to have occasioned 
the necessity of a restriction on cash pay- 
ments, or some similar measure, the trea- 
sure in the Bank having been reduced, in 
1783, even lower than it was when the 
restriction actually took place. 

From this time till within. four years of 
the Bank restriction, was a period of peace 
and unusual commercial prosperity ; but 
the renewal of war, in 1793, was ac- 
companied by a considerable failure of 
mercantile credit. That, indeed, was not 


of long continuance; but the increasing 


amount of our military expenses abroad, 
and of the demands of our allies, produced 
a considerable drain of our currency ; 
and though the exchange recovered itself 
after the British army was withdrawn 
from the continent, and the pecuniary as- 
sistance given to our allies was reduced 
within narrower limits, yet, from a suc- 
cession of unfortunate events, credit re- 
ceived a shock which rendered the effects 
of any alarm extensive and formidable, 
and at length made it necessary to impose 
the restriction on the Bank in consequence 
‘of an attack upon our Coast too feeble and 
desultory to have been of any importance 
in times less critical. 


Let us now compare the events of which 
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ile 8,758,000/. were coined from foreign . 
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I have given this hasty sketcl, with those 
which have taken place ‘since the. re> 
striction ; and if we find the same causes 
existing, and the same effects produced, 
can we hesitate to acknowledge the con- 
nexion between them, and to ascribe the 
effects to the operation of the causes ? 

About the time of the Bank restriction, 
peace was restored upon the continent, our 
foreign expenses were greatly reduced, 
and the exchange became favourable to 
an extraordinary degree, a degree, I be- . 
lieve, never equalled. Yet this was pre- 
cisely the period of the substitution of a 
paper circulation for metallic currency, — 
and also of a great addition to this paper 
circulation, the average amount of Bank- 
notes, in 1798, exceeding, by four millions, 
their amount when the restriction was im- 
posed, 

In 1799, the continental war was re- 
newed, and our foreign expenditure in- 
creased in a variety of ways by military 
exertion. But a calamity awaited us 
much more seriously affecting the state of 
our currency. The failure of two suc- 
cessive crops raised the price of grain to 
an unprecedented height, and compelled 
us to avert a famine by an expense in the 
importation of corn of at least twenty mil- 
lions. The combination of these circum- 
stances produced a fall in the exchange 
between January 1799 and January 1801, 
of above 20 per cent. Can any, man ee 
doubt that these were the true causes of ' Fe 
the fall? During the wars of king William, ne 
the exchange fell to an equal degree, ie 
though not so rapidly ; but though the 1 i 
military exertions of our ancestors at that & 
time were, perhaps, even more. burden- | 
some, compared with the resources of the 
nation, than those of the present day, can — 
they be supposed to counter-balance the il 
additional calamity of such a scarcity)? If, iim 
however, a doubt could still be suggested, Ty 
the events which immediately followed 
must remove it. In 1801 and 1802, we 
were blessed with favourable harvests, and . “4 
peace was signed ; and hefure December } 
1802, the exchange had risen 13 per "3 
cent. ; the Bank restriction still continuing 
in force, and the amount of Bank-notes in 
circulation having progressively and con- 
siderably increased. 

This recovery of the exchange, under 
such circumstances, appears to shake the 
confidence of my hon. friend near me 
(Mr. H. Thornton) in his own principles. 
He acknowledges that it gives him some 
hope for the future, and he seems unable 
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to point out any distinction between that 
case and the present, except that the de- 
pression is now somewhat greater, and has 
continued longer. The greater degree 
of depression is easily accounted for by 
the difference of circumstances distinctly 
stated in the twelfth and thirteenth Reso- 
Jations ; and with regard to its continuance, 
I beg my hon. friend to recollect, that in 
1801, the depression continued till its 
causes were removed, by the return of 
plenty, and the signature of, the prelimi- 
naries of peace. If the peculiar causes 
which have produced the present stiil 
more unfavourable state of things were 
removed, I entertain not only a sanguine 
hope, but a firm conviction that their ef- 
fecis would quickly disappear, If in this 
expectation I shali hereafter appear to be 
mistaken, then, and then only, I may al- 
low the reasonings of the bullion Com- 
mittee to be well founded. 

That the peculiar and unprecedented 
circumstances pointed out in those reso- 
lutions are sufficient to account for the 
greater and more lasting depression under 
which we now suffer, { think no man who 
impartially considers the experience of 
former times, can entertain a_ serious 
doubt. We have seen great and lasting 


depression preduced merely by military | 


expence abroad; we have seen the still 
greater and more rapid effects produced 
when foreigu military expense was com- 
bined with a dearth of provisions, and we 
now suffer under the effect of both of those 
causes, not indeed singly operating to so 
great a degree as insome former instances, 
but acting with combined force, and aided 
in their efiect by a state of things unknown 
and searcely conceivable before, and 
which so embarrasses the operations of 
exchange, and obstructs the course of 
trade, as to render it wonderful how they 
exist at all. 

Couid it be foreseen in any former time, 
that the whole continent of Europe would 
be placed under the sway of one potentate, 
and that potentate a despot, so violent, ar- 
bitrary, and unfeeling, as to count the 
sufferings of his own subjects and depend- 
ants as nothing in the efforts which he 
makes for our destruction? Could it be 
foreseen that the ruler of Europe, reigning 
over so many states once wealthy, power- 
ful, and flourishing, through the means 


of trade, would deliberately settle, and | 
systematically execute, a plan for the. 


annihilation of commerce, in the sole view 


of depriving us of our share of its ad- 
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vantages? Could it be foreseen that we 
should, at the same time, be debarred 
from the trade of the most commercial 
part of the New World, by a system of 
exclusion, little short of hostility? Agd 
if these things could have been foreseg 
would it not have been expected, that, 
sv far as relates to the circumstances we 
complain of, our situation would have bee, 
even worse than actually it is? Coyld ig 
have been supposed that any trade, of 
course of exchange, could exist at all, op 
any means of carrying on our fore} 
expenditure beyond the limited stock of 
the precious metals which the country 
might still be able to supply ? 

Ihave thrown out these few reflections 
rather as a specimen of the sort of reason. 
ing to which the series of faets before us 
seems to me naturally to lead, than as an 
exposition of the inferences arising from 
them, and which it would carry me much 
beyond the limits of my present address 
to the House to pursue to their full extent, 

We are now arrived at the fourteenth 
Resolution, in which I have endeavoured 
to shew, by a comparison of the revenue, 
the public expeaditure, and the trade of 
Great Britain immediately before the Bank 
restriction with their present amount, that 
a large increase of currency must be nes 
cessary to carry on a circulation so greatly 
extended. I have not attempted to show 
the total amount of our currency in either 
period, because I think the data on which 
either the amount of coin or of country 
Bank-notes in circulation, at any time, 
can be calculated, are too vague to be 
greatly depended upon even in argument, 
and, therefore, much more unfit to be 
made the subject of a Resolution of the 
House. 

We have, however, sufficient reason to 
conclude that they cannot exceed a cers 


tain sum; and several attempts have 


been made to estimate their amount by 
gentlemen of great experience and kaowe 
ledge of these subjects. I shall lay no 
stress on an observation which yet I think 
both just and important, namely, that the 
period immediately preceding the Bank 
restriction was one in which we felt the 
evils of a contracted circulation; that 
the amount of currency then circulate 
ing, was coufessedly much less thaa 
the wants of the public demanded, and 
that many schemes were proposed for 
supplying its deficiency. We know, in 
fact, that the ordinary amount of Banke 


notes was considerably lessened during 
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the latter part of this period, and that the 
credit of the country banks not having 
completely recovered the shock it re- 
ceived in 1793, their notes in circulation 


were reduced (according to the evidence 


given before the Committee of the Lords, 
in 1797) in the proportion of seventy 
eightto ninety. This observation I am 
willing to pass over, because, taking the 
resent amount of paper currency of all 
kinds at the highest, and the diminution 
of metallic money at the least, which has 
been supposed by any gentleman who has 
attempted to estimate them, I am con- 
yinced that we have more reason to be 
surprised at the smallness of the augmen- 
tation of our currency, than alarmed at its 
magnitude. 

My principal object in now calling the 
attention of the House to the increase of 
our trade, and of our public income and 
expences, is, however, to make an ob- 
‘servation on a part of the able speech of 
an hon. member whom I some time ago 
alluded to, as bearing a most important 
testimony to the impracticability of re- 
suming the cash payments of the Bank 
(Mr. Baring). That hon. member treated 
the Bank restriction as a measure pro- 
posed by Mr. Pitt in consequence of views 
of profound, but dangerous policy, which 
led him to attempt to support the enor- 
mous expences of the war by introducing 
an artificial system of circulation, and that 
the apparent growth of our wealth and re- 
sources since that time, was consequently 
fictitious, 

This is a remark sometimes made here, 
and frequently by continental writers, 
with little thought or meaning, and either 
arises from national animosity, or an en- 
deavour to account, by mere empty 
phrases, for what they do not understand ; 
but, with the hon. gent., it is undoubtedly 
the result of deep, though, I think, some- 
what inaccurate, reflection upon the sub- 
ject. 

To pursue the question to the extent 
which it well deserves, would lead to dis- 
cussions of political economy ill suited to 
the time aad convenience of the House. I 
think, however, it is possible to give a 
solid and satisfactory answer to the ob- 
servation, without any deep inquiry into 
principles. 

In the first place, as respects the con- 
duct of Mr. Pitt, I am fully convinced 
that the hon. gent. is wholly mistaken in 
the fact; and that all Mr. Pitt’s confi- 


dential friends will confirm the testimony 
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of the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Cane 
Hing), that the measure of the Bank re- 
striction sas in no reapect the result of 
any premeditated system in the govern- 
meni, or, | may add, in the Bank; but 
that it was forced upon both, by circum. 
stances extremely alarming to them, and 
which they could neither foresee nor con- 
trol, and was adopted most reluctantly as’ 
a mere temporary expedient during the 
crisis of danger, 80 much as to the ori- 
gin of the restriction; and with respect to 
its effects in introducing an artificial sys 
tem, I can by no means admit that the 
wealth and resources, either of the publie 
or of individuals, are now artificial in any 
other sense than they always have been 
so, or than the whole fabric of civilized 
society necessarily must be. 

So far as relates to the resources of the 
state, I think a circumstance pointed out 
by the hon. gent. himself sufficient to de- 
cide the question. Hereasoned with great 
justice and force on the importance of 
equalizing the income and expenditure of 
the state, In this argument I perfectly 
concur with him, and no man has laboured 
more than I have done, in proportion te 
my means of influence, to earry this prin- 
ciple into fuli effect, But this argument 
shows that the hon. gent. concurs with 
me in thinking, that a system which equa- 
lizes the income and expenditure of the 
state, and provides for expences as the 
arise by supplies actually drawn from the 
people, and not by any resources depend- 
ing on the credit of the government, whe- 
ther in the shape of loans or of any cireu- 
lating security, cannot, by possibility, be 
a fictitious system. 

Iam ready to admit that farther steps 
ought still to be taken for equalizing the 
income and expences of the nation; but 
it cannot be denied that since the Bank 
restriction much has been done to effeet 
this great object. Upon an average of 
three years previous to that time, the sum 
raised by loan was nearly equal to the 
toial revenue paid inte the exchequer ; on 
an average of the three last years it has 
scarcely exceeded one fifth of it; in the 
course of the first term of three years, the 
increase of the national debt was near! 
seventy millions; in the last three years, 
it has been less than ten millions. It is 
true, that, in the first of these terms, the 
loans were raised aimest entirely in three 
per cent. funds, and, in the latter peried, 
chiefly in five per cent. stocks bat thig 
diffsrence will not materially afiect the 
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- comparison. It is obvious, that the nature 


of the currency employed as the medium 
‘of payment in either case is of no conse- 
quence, provided the payments of the go- 
vernment are made in the same medium 
which it receives from the subject. In 
fact, the greater part by far of the receipt 
and expenditure of the government was 


‘carried on in bank-notes previously to the 


Bank Restriction. Since that-time a still 
larger proportion has been so received and 
paid ; and this is the only difference which 
has taken place. But, supposing the 
greatest possible difference to have oc- 
curred ; supposing, that, previously to the 
Restriction, the whole business had been 
transacted in coin, and that now, from the 
deficiency of coin, the whole revenues of 
the state were actually levied in the pro- 
duce of the soil, and in articles of manu- 
facture, and that the same articles were 
issued by the government in payment, and 
found sufficient to carry on all the neces- 
sary services; who could say that the re- 
‘sources of the. state were less real, though 
certainly less convenient, in the latter 
case than the former? The difference be- 
tween such a state of things and our actual 
situation is this, that instead of a cumbrous 
and inconvenient payment in kind, the bu- 
siness is transacted by the intervention of 
a symbol, which both the government and 
the subject are willing to receive as of 
equivalent value with actual produce, and 
by means of which the exchange of values 
is carried on with a degree of facility and 
convenience unattainable in transfers, not 
only of produce, but of metallic money. 
Of what nature this symbol may be, is 
immaterial, so long as its equivalent value 
is preserved; and it is obvious how 
strongly the system, adopted since the 
Bank Kestriction, of raising the supplies 
within the year, by means of war taxes, 
tends, when once established, to preserve 
the value of money fixed and invariable. 
Previously to that time the expenses of the 
war being defrayed by loans, a considera- 
ble amount of stock was created in each 
year, which might not improperly be 
called a fictitious addition to the capital of 
the nation, inasmuch as it consisted, not of 
any new wealth acquired by the nation, 
but of the value of an annuity formed by a 
reduction from property already subsist- 
ing, and continuing, notwithstanding the 
deduction, to preserve its former nominal 


value. Thus, if, at any time, the total 


property of the kingdom were worth, sup- 
pose two thousand millions, and one hun- 
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dred millions were added to the national 
debt, all other property. preserving: jig 
former price, it is clear that the total 
amount would then be two thousand one 
hundred millions, which yet -would onl 
represent the same real property of ail 
kinds as before, the hundred millions pose 
sessed by the new-stock-holders being, in 
fact, the value of an annuity charged upon 
every other kind of property. But so far 
as the supplies are raised within the year, 
which they now are in a great degree, 
though not yet so much as is desirable, 
this accumulation of artificial capital, and 
the tendency which it must necessarily 
have to lower the value of money, will be 
counteracted. 

_ In proportion, therefore, as our present 
national income approaches nearer to the 
public expenditure than it did when the 
Bank restriction took place, in the same 
proportion have we advanced from a fic- 
titious system towards one of perfect so- 
lidity and security. 

The hon. gent. seems to have been 
struck, as many others have been, with 
the prodigious numerical amount of the 
increase of our trade and national income, 
and to suppose that it must be unreal and 
fictitious, because its magnitude appears. 
to exceed credibility. 1 admit, that so 
far as any.sum of money has lost its value 
in the purchase. of labour or commodities, 
since the period of the restriction, in that 
proportion is the increase of our wealth, 
so far as it is to be shown merely by 
money statements, fictitious. But it must 
not be supposed that the whole, or the - 
most considerable part, of the rise of prices 
which has taken place since that time, is 
owing to any change in the value of 
money. ‘The scarcity of 1799 and 1800, 
occasioned, indeed, a great temporary 
rise of prices, and this rise has, in part, 
perpetuated itself by giving an additional 
real value to labour, and the necessaries of 
life. But the principal reason which pro- 
duced that remarkable increase of prices 
which has subsisted from that time with- 
out any extraordinary variation, was the 
great additional mass of taxes imposed 
while the effects of the scarcity were 
passing away, and prices returning to- 
wards their former level. It may serve 
the illustration to mention a particular in- 
stance. The price of beer had, among 
otber articles, been considerably advanced 
during the scarcity. In the Spring of 
1802, the price of malt having fallen, that 
of beer was reduced ; but a tax was soon 
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after impesed by parliament to the exact 
amount of the reduction. The price was 
accordingly raised again, and remained 
the same to the consumer as during the 
scarcity. This, however, clearly ap- 

ears, in this instance, not to be the 
effect of any change in the value of 
money, but of a division of the price be- 
tween the state and the brewer ; and the 
same observation applies to almost every 
other article, as all have been exposed, 
either directly or indirectly, to the effects 
of increased taxation, Of this taxation, 
the state itself pays a considerable share 
in the enhanced price of all articles pur- 
chased, and services performed for it ; 
and, to this extent the increase of revenue 
certainly is inefficient, and may be called 
nominal; but it bears only a small pro- 
portion to the total increase. And though 
it adds nothing in effect to the resources 
of the state, it is not, therefore, fictitious, 
but really consists of a sum of taxes, at 
once received and paid by the govern- 
ment, an arrangement not. convenient 
or advantageous, but which unavoidably 
arises out of our present system of taxation. 

Another cause of the rise of prices not 
less distinct from any change in the value 
of money, though likewise often con- 
founded with it, is the increase of con- 
sumption. Not only does our population 
appear to be increasing with considerable 
rapidity, but the consumption of an equal 
number of people has been, from a va- 
riety of causes, considerably augmented. 
At the same time, the means of supply, 


‘by importation, have been uncertain and 


interrupted. This observation may also 
be illustrated by a familiar instance. 
There is scarcely any article of which 
the price has lately risen so much as that 
of butter, a circumstance which has been 
chiefly owing to the interruption of the 
usual supply from Holland. 

Most of what I said respecting the grow- 
ing wealth of the state, will equally ap- 
ply to that of individuals. To that proof 
of it, indeed, avhich is afforded by the in- 
crease of foreign trade, no observations 
respecting the change of prices apply at 
all; for the comparison is made between 
official values, in which no change is made, 
and which, therefore, represent not sums 
of money, but quantities of commodities. 
In this fair and incontravertible mode of 
comparison, our foreign trade has increased 
inthe proportion of 48 millions to 77. In 


“what proportion our internal trade has 


augmented, does not admit: of so accurate 
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an estimate: but in what part of the 
country can we move without seeing the 
proofs of its increased activity ? Where do 
not new canals, and other works for the 
accommodation of trade, meet our view ? 
Nor are the proofs of the improvement of 
our cultivation in any respect inferior to 
those of the increase of trade. _ When has 
the inclosure of wastes gone on so rapidly, 
and at what time have the skill and ca- 
pital of the farmer in general been so re- 
markably improved ? 


It is not in the extension of this great — 


metropolis that I should look for the proof 
of the growth of our national resources, if 
it were not accompanied by so many un- 
deniable proofs of public prosperity. But, 


asit only appears to keep pace with si- 


milar improvements in every direction, 
we may look with pleasure to the display 
of opulence around us. In this point of 
view, I have-been struck by some recent 
proceedings of parliament as very re- 
markable. 

For many ages, and till within the me- 
mory of persons now living, one bridge 
was thought sufficient for the accommo- 
dation of the metropolis. A second was 
then undertaken by parliament, as a great 
national work, and executed at the public 
expense. About 30 years later, in a time 
of great national glory and prosperity, the 
corporation of London erected a third; 


after which it was supposed that few of — 


the great cities in Europe coyld vie with 
that in which we reside in this species of 
useful and magnificent decoration. But 
parliament has recently been called upon, 
not to contribute any public aid for the 
further accommodation of, the city in 
which it meets, but simply to grant its 
sanction to individuals » bo have under- 
taken, at their own risk and expense, to 
erect three new bridges for the conve- 
nience of the public. ; 

To say that these improvements are fic- 
titious, would be an outrage to common 


sense. To say that they are owing to” 


any particular system pursued by the 
government, beyond the general encou- 


ragement which the constitution of our. 


state always gives to honest industry, 
would be to pay the government a com- 
pliment, which, in my opinion, it does 
not deserve; and to trace them to their 
causes, if I were capable of doing it 
satisfactorily, of which I am far from con- 
fident, would lead me to too great a 
length. But one thing may safely be pro- 
nounced, that these improvements could 
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riot have taken place if patliament had 
tampered with ouf cutfency, in the man- 
rer now proposed, and subjected us to 
the embarrasstnents of a contracted cir- 
culation. 

These reflections naturally lead me to 
the consideration of the two concluding 
Resolutions (the fifteenth being only an 
inference drawn from the facts which have 
been already considered ;) and for them, 
as the substanee of my practical recom- 
mendation to the House, I ¢annot but feel 
4 more than ordinary degree of anxiety. 

have, however, the satisfaction of know- 
ing, that the learned gentleman’s Propo- 
sition, the reverse of mine, has been re- 
jected by a majority of nearly double 
the proportion of members which nega- 
tived his preceding Resolutions; and, 
therefore, I may reasonably infer that 
the sense of the House is still more de- 
éidedly in my favour as to the course to 
be pursued, than as to the reasoning 
upon which it has occurred to me to re- 
commend it. 

What I propose is merely to refrain 
from any interference with the system of 
éurtency already established by parlia- 
ment, until a change shall take place in 
the circumstances which have rendered 
it necessary; not, however, without 
placing on the Journals a recorded opi- 
nion of the Honse, that it is highly im- 
portant to revert to the former system 
whenever more favourable events may 
render it possible to do so, without en- 
dangering the safety of the state. 


To this point the whole of the reason- | 
ing which | have addressed to the House, | 
both on this and a former day, has been | 


directed ; and I hope I have been fortu- 
nate enough to make its application so 
distinct, that it is unnécessary for me to 


trespass on the patience of the House- by 


further illustration. 

I shall, perhaps, be asked whether I 
fiean to rest satisfied with a mere nega- 
five recommendation, and have nothing to 
fuggest by whieh the evils which we all 
feel may be remedied or alleviated ? 
And td this question I will give an an- 
sWet before I sit down. 

FF the question were merely commer- 


eat; I should certainly remind the House 


of the advice of the French merchants 
to Colbert, Laissez nous faire, and de- 


précaté any interference on thé part of, 


parliament or the government. I should 


trost ‘to the constant tendency of the | 
course of ttade to equalize itself, and "7 
4 
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correct any inequalities which political 
circumstances may have occasioned, and 
also to the impossibility which has ak 
ways been experienced of opposing ef. ' 
fectual obstacles to the intercourse of 
nations, A system of despotism which 
interferes with the interests, the habits, 
and even the necessary wants of whole 
coontries, cannot long be enforced. Regu. 
lations which every imdividual has an 
interest and a wish to elude, will be 
eladed, at first, with secrecy and cau 
tion, afterwards more openly and boldly, 
And though the terrors of severity may 
for some time, repress these attempts, 
the very restraint itself will increase the 
temptation, and the desire to renew them 
That these oppressions, or any oppres 
sions, will provoke open resistance on 
the continent, I do not, indeed, expect 
during the present dread of the French 
arms, and the habitual subjection of the 
few princes who are yet suffered to, 
reign. Bat, I believe, that in proportion 
te the continuance of the system of coer 
cion, the means and facilities of evasion 
will be multiplied by connivance and 
combination, and that the decay of inter. 
nal industry under a rule so arbitrary and 
oppressive, will ultimately render the con 
tinental nations more rather than less de 
pendant upon us for the supply of their 
wants. 

But even during the first impression of 
rigour, and the immediate pressure of the 
coercive system, [have no doubt that theex- 
change would recover itself considerably, 
and most of our present evils soon disap+ 
pear, if the constant necessities of our 
military expenditure did not counteract 
any improvement. 

Independently of any relaxation of the 
continental system, we should find iis ¢ons 
tinuance betome less injurious to us. 


| Substitutes would be found for the arti 


cles we have been used to receive from 
the countries now shut against us; new 
sources of trade would be opened in those 
to which our naval superiority still com- 
mands access, and the industry of oor ma 
nufacturers would be diverted into new 
channels. 

But the difficulty which really presses 
upon us, and which it will require our ub — 
most efforts to surmount, is that of pro+ 
viding for the foreign expenditare of the 
government during the struggle to which 
our commerce is exposed, and until # 
either shall recover some degree of free 
dom, or settle into a new course. 
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It does credit to the manly character of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that he: 
has not attempted to disguise this diffi- | 
culty, or to keep out of sight the degree 
in which the evils we suffer are to be 
traced to the necessity of carrying on a 
vigorous and expensive war on the con- 
tinent. 

It will be seen, from much that I have 
said, that I think the most effectual re- 
medy for those evils would be peace, if 
such a peace as alone we ought to scek 
for, or accept, could be obtained. But it 
may also have been observed, and I am 
not unwilling distinctly to avow, that I 
think such a peace not only unattainable 
at present, but placed at a distance which 
I cannot pretend to measure. I can neither 
foresee any probability of sach success as 
may decide the contest in our favour, or 
of such a reverse as to compel us to re- 
ceive the law from our enemy; and, ex- 
cept in the one case or the other, it does 
not appear to. me that any pacific arrange- 
ment could take place with the smallest 
prospect of permanency. 

Next to a general peace, the most ef- 
feciual relief we could obtain would be 
by conciliation with America. On this. 
point I must be cautious not to be misun- 
derstood. By conciliation with America, 
I do not mean concession to America. 
On the contrary, I am convinced, that, 
in the present temper of a part of America, 
and that now the ruling part, any conces- 
sion upon points in which we have a clear 
right, and an evident interest, would only 
be received as a proof of weakness, and 
not accepted as an indication of good will. 

But I mean, that in our language, our 
manner, and the general tone of our pro- 
ceedings, we should not only avoid any 
thing irritating, but mark a strong sense 
of common interest, and a disposition to 
cordial union. We should avoid all diffi- 
culties of etiquette; and especially we 
should avoid all such language as is fre- 
quently heard out of this House, and some- 
umes meets with too much countenance 
within it; language which appears to as- 
sert claims of some exclusive rights, foun- 
ded on the greatness of our maritime 

ower, which we would not acknowledge 
in other nations; or, which I still more 
condemn, language which would imply 
that the lawless and unprincipled conduct 
of the enemy had set us also free from 
the obligations of the general law of na- 
tions, and left us at liberty to pursue any 
Course of conduct towards neutral states 
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which we might think most suited to our 
own views of interest or convenience. 

Of ajl claims of this kind, wherever 
urged, I must express the most decided 
disapprobation. Iam convinced, that all 
enlightened views of policy no less than 
the obligations of justice require of us to 
support the authority of the ancient and 
established law of nations, as well by our 
example as our arms. I know of no 
symptom in the profligate policy and the 
depraved manners of recent times, more 
fatal in itself, and more ominous of ge- 
neral ruin, than the systematic disregard 
which, of late, we have seen sometimes 
slightly disguised, and sometimes shame- 
lessly avowed, of the principles of this 
law.. It has been the just boast of this 
country generally to have obeyed its pre- 
cepts, and always to have acknowledged 
its obligation ; and to any deviation from 
such a system of conduct, I must profess 
the most determined and persevering op- 
position. But I hope, that not only no 
claim will be pressed upon America, to 
which we have not a clear right, .but that 
her interests and her feelings will be con- 
sulted in cases in which, though our right 
may be clear, the policy may be doubt- 
ful, or of no great importance, provided 
that the right itself sha!! not suffer from 
our forbearance to enforce it, and that 
there shall be on the side of America 
some apparent disposition to meet our ad- 
vances with reciprocal good will. 

I cannot easily believe that such mea- 
sures will fail in their effect upon Ame- 
rica. Where the mutual interest is so 
great, where the ties of amity are so va- 
rious and so strong, I cannot easily under- 
stand what demon of discord can so. per- 
vert the understandings, as well as embitter 
the hearts of men, as to stir up enmity 
between countries so connected. I see 
many proofs that there exists, in a great 
part at least of the people of America, 
that just veneration for our institutions, 
from which their own ere derived, that 
sort of filial regard for the land of their 
ancestors which is natural and reasonable ; 
and I cannot but think that every symp- 
tom of an inclination on the part of our 
government, cordially to cultivate their 
friendship, will cherish and encourage 
these dispositions. 

I must desire, not to be understood as 
implying in these remarks, any distrust of 
the wishes of his Majesty’s ministers to 
conciliate America. I know of no reason 
to doubt the sincerity of the professions 
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they have always made of such a disposi- 
tion as Irecommend. But I wish, on this 
occasion, to point out its connection with 
the subject of our present deliberation, 
and its importance towards restoring our 
commercial transactions to their natural 
and favourable course. 

In considering difficulties in which the 
Most prominent feature is the scarcity and 
want of the precious metals, it is natural 
to look for relief to the countries, of which 
the precious metals are the native produce. 
The accounts which reach the public, of 
the state of the Spanish colonies, are too 
uncertain and contradictory to enable us 
to form any distinct judgment of their 
real situation; and I can, therefore, only 
hint in general terms to the members: of 
the government, the propriety of inquir- 
ing, whether, in the way of loan or some 
other mode, a supply of bullion may not 
be obtained from Mexico, or some other 
part of America, The Spanish govern- 
ment would be bound by the strongest 
motives of interest as well as gratitude, to 
lend all the assistance in its power to the 
execution of such a plan; and its appli- 
cation might be exclusively directed, as 
indeed it would naturally be destined, to 
the support of the war in the peninsula. 

There are other arrangements more im- 
mediately of an official nature, by which 
the executive government may, in some 
degree, be able to relieve the pressure of 
our foreign expences upon the course of 
exchange. I shall not attempt to go into 
any detail on this head, because such ar- 
rangements will be best settled between 
the board of treasury and the different de- 
partments of expenditure. There is, per- 
haps, no one in which something may not 
be done, either to find some resource 
abroad, or to provide at home supplies 
which are usually procured from foreign 
countries. And, in a state of things so 
extraordinary as the present, it may be ad- 
vantageots, in many cases, to change the 
course of proceeding which has, in ordi- 
nary times, been found the best adapted to 
the public service. I am sensible that 
there is always some difficulty and incon- 
venience in changing the routine of busi- 
ness; but, in an emergency like the pre- 
sent, all subordinate considerations must 
be sacrificed, and the most unremitted 
vigilance exerted to find even occasional 
expedients. 

Iam aware that ideas, such as I have 
dast mentioned, may probably have oc- 
curred to other gentlemen who have paid 
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attention to this subject, and may, perhaps 
have been anticipated by measures already 
taken by the government; but I thought 
them worth mentioning, not only from the 
chance of their suggesting some useful 
step, but in order to show, that I am not 
without hopes of our having some means 
of relief in our power, ; 

What, however, lam principally anxious 
to impress upon the House is, that as our: 
difficulties arise, not from any radical de- 
fect in our own system, but from a violent 
and unnatural state of things operating 
abroad, in conjunction with other causes, 
of which we have, in former times, often 
felt the effects; it is not in any change of 
our internal arrangements, that we must 
seek for the remedy. So far as these dif- 
ficulties arise from the coercive system of 
the enemy, it is a consolation to us to know 
from experience, that such measures of 
oppression have never been long executed 
with success. And so far as they may 
originate from causes known and expe- 
rienced on former occasions, we have some 
means of judging of their nature and ex- 
tent, and have reason to look for relief to 
the same counteracting principles which 
have formerly been found efficacious. 

It seems to me at present to be the office 
of parliament to calm the agitation of the 
public, which has been in a great degree 
excited by the proceedings of its Com- 
mittee, by declaring its decided and deli- 
berate opinion, that our situation is still 
sound, and that any attempt to disturb it 
in the hope of improvement, would only 
be productive of injurious consequences. 

With a view to such a declaration, and at 
the same time to record the facts which 
appear to me most material as forming the 
ground-work of such an opinion, I submit 
the Resolutions in my hand, to the judg- 
ment of the House. I cannot but hope 
that when the facts recorded in them shall 
be brought before the public in so short 
and clear a form, they will add much to 
the impression which the deliberate judg- 
ment of the House, pronounced after a 
length of discussion almost unexampled, 
cannot fail to make. I wish to show, not 
only to this country, but to the world at 
large, that the decision of parliament has 
not been founded upon any fear of meeting 
our difficulties fairly, or any wish to dis- 
guise our real situation, much less on any 
views of political advantage to any divi- 
sion of this House, but upon a calm ap- 
peal to reason and experience; and for 
this purpose the long and patient investl- 
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tioy in which we have been engaged, 

will be eminently useful. And it adds not 
a little to the firmness of my conviction of 
the propriety of the proceeding I have 
taken the liberty to recommend, to find, 
that the most laborious research at last 
brings us back to the same conclusion, to 
which daily observation, and plain com- 
mon sense, at once conducted the body of 
the nation. - 
In the course of this long debate, several 
of the gentlemen, from whom I have the 
misfortune to dissent, and whose argu- 
ments I have been obliged to combat, have 
thought it proper to disavow all motives of 
party feeling, or political partiality. Iam 
ready to give the most perfect credit to 
their professions, for I cannot willingly 
believe that any member of this House 
would suffer himself to be guided by party 
feelings, in a question which involved the 
danger of a national bankruptcy, in which 
all distinctions of party would be swal- 
lowed up in the general ruin ; and, I may 
add, that the part which many gentlemen 
have taken, on this occasion, different from 
that of their usual political connexions, is 
an honourable proof of the sincerity of 
those professions. But since so much has 
been said upon this subject, I may be par- 
doned for reminding the House, that these 
Resolutions are proposed to them by a 
man who can have no party objects in 
view; who has received much kindness 
from all parties, and favours from none ; 
and who can have no other motive, in the 
part he has taken, than the hope that one 
of his days of mourning may not have 
been spent in vain. 

The right hon. gentleman concluded 
with moving the following Resolutions : 

1. Resolved, “ That the right of esta- 
blishing and regulating the legal money 
of this kingdom hath at all times been a 
royal prerogative, vested in the sovereigns 
thereot, who have, from time to time, ex- 
ercised the same as they have seen fit, in 
changing such legal money, or altering 
and varying the value, and enforcing or 
restraining the circulation thereof, by 
proclamation, or in concurrence with the 


estates of the realm by Act of Parliament :. 


and that such legal money cannot law- 
fully be defaced, melted down, or ex- 
ported. 

2. “ That the promissory notes of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of 
England, are engagements to pay certain 
sums of money in the legal coin of this 
kingdom; and that for more than a cen- 
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tury past, the said Governor and Company 
were at all times ready to discharge such 
promissory notes in legal coin of the realm 
until restrained from so doing on the 25th 
of February 1797, by an order of council, 
confirmed by Act of Parliament. 

3. « That the promissory notes of the 
said Company have hitherto been, and are 
at this time, held in public estimation to 
be equivalent to the legal coinof the realm, 
and generally accepted as such in all pe- 
cuniary transactions to which such coin is 
lawfully applicable. 

4, “ That at various periods, as well 
before as since the said restriction, the 
exchanges between Great Britain and se- 
veral other countries have been unfavour- 
able to Great Britain; and that during 
such periods, the prices of gold and silver 
bullion, especially of such geld bullion as 
could be legally exported, have frequent- 
iy risen above the Mint price; and the 
coinage of money atthe Mint has been 
either wholly suspended or greatly di- 
minished in amount: and that such cir- 
cumstances have usually occurred, when 
expensive naval and military operations 
have been carried on abroad; and in 
times of public danger or alarm ; or when 
large importations of grain from foreign 
parts have taken place. 

5. « That such unfavourable exchanges 
and rise in the price of bullion, occurred 
to a greater or less degree during the wars 
carried on by king William the third and 
queen Anne ; and also during part of the 
seven years war, and of the American war ; 
and during the war and scarcity of grain 
in 1795 and 1796, when the difficulty of 
procuring cash or bullion increased te 
such a degree, that on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary 1797, the Bank of England was 
restrained from making payments in cash 
by an order of council, confirmed and 
continued to the present time by divers 
Acts of Parliament: and the exchanges 
became still more unfavourable, and the 
price of bullion higher, during the scarcity 
which prevailed fortwo years previous to 
the peace of Amiens. 

6. “ That the unfavourable state of the 
exchanges, and the high price of Bullion, 
do not, in any of the instances above re- 
ferred to, appear to have been produced 
by the restriction upon cash payments at 
the Bank of England, or by any excess 
in the issue of Bank notes; inasmuch as 
all the said instances, except the last, oc- 
curred previously to any restriction on 
such cash payments: and because, so far 
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as appears by such information as has 
been procured, the price of bullion has 
frequently been highest, and the ex- 
changes most unfavourable, at periods, 
when the issues of Bank-notes have been 
considerably diminished, and they have 
been afterwards restored to their ordinary 
rates, although those issues have been in- 
creased. 

7. “That during the period of nearly 
seventy-eight years, ending with the 
Ist of January 1796, and previous to the 
aforesaid restriction, of which pericd ac- 
‘ counts are before the House, the price of 
standard gold in bars has been at or under 
the Mint price twenty-eight years and 
five months; and above the said Mint 
price forty-cight years and eleven months ; 
and that the price of foreign gold coin has 
been at or under 3/. 18s. per ounce, thirty- 
six years and seven months, and above 
the said price thirty-nine years and three 
months; and that during the remaining 
intervals no prices ave stated.—And that 
during the same period of seventy-eight 
years, the price of standard silver appears 
to have been at or under the Mint price, 
three years and two months only. 

8. That during the latter part, and 
for some time after the close of the Ame- 
rican war, during the years 1781, 1782, 
and 1783, and the exchange with Ham- 
burgh fell from 3+. 1 to 31. 5, being about 
eight per cent. ; and the price of foreign 
gold rose from 31, 17s. 6d. to 41. 2s, 3d. 
per ounce, and the priee of dollars from 
5s. 44d. per ounce, to 5s. 11}d.; and that 
the Bank-notes in circulation were re- 
duced between March 1752, and De- 
cember 1782, from  9,160,000/. to 
5,995,0001. being a diminution. of above 
one third, and continued (with occasional 
variations) at such reduced rate until De- 
cember 1784: and that the exchange with 
Hamburgh rose to 34. 6, and the price of 
gold fell to 3/. 17s. 6d. and dollars to 5s, 
14d. per ounce, before the 25th of Febru- 
ary 1787, the amount of Bank-notes being 
then increased to 8,688,000/. 

9. « That the amount of Bank-notes in 
February 1787, was 8,688,000/. and in 
February 1791, 11,699,0001.; and that 
during the same period, the sum of 
10,704,0001. was coined in gold; and 
that the exchange with Hamburgh rose 
about three per cent. 

10. “« That the average amount of 
Bank-notes in the year 1795, was -about 
11,497,0001.; and on the 25th of Febraary 
1797, was reduced to 8,640,000/. during 
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which time the exchange with Hamburgh: 
fell from 36 to 35, being abont 3 per cent, 
and the said amount was increased tg 
11,855,0001. exclusive of 1,542,0001. in: 
notes of 1/. and 2/, each, on the 1st of 
February 1798, during which time the 
exchange rose to 38.2, being about 9 per 
cent. 

11. « That the average price of wheat, 
per quarter, in England, in the year 1798, 
was 50s. 3d.; in 1799, 67s. 5d. in 1800, 
113s. 7d.; in 1801, 1188. 3d.5 and 
1802, 67s. 5d. 

«The amount of Bank-notes, of 
and upwards, was 

About 

in 1798, 10,920,400/. 
in 1799, 12,048, 7902 
1800, 13,421,920/. 
1801, 13,454,370/ 2,'715,1804, 
1802, 13,917,980/. 5,136,470/. 17,054,450/. 
“That the exchange with Hamburgh 
was in January 1798, 38.2; January 1799, 
$7.7; January 1300, 32.; January 1801, 
29.8 ; being inthe whole a fall of above 22 
per cent.—In January 1802, $2.2; and 
December 1802, 34; being in the whole 
arise of about 13 per cent. 

12. “ That during all the periods above 
referred to, previous to the commencement 
of the war with France in 1793, the prints 
cipal states of Europe preserved their ine 
dependence, and the trade and correspon- 
dence thereof were carried on conformably 
to the accustomed Jaw of nations; and that 
although from the time of the invasion of 
Holland by the French in 1795, the trade 
of Great Britain with the continent was in 
part circumscribed and interrupted, it was 
carried on freely with several of the most 
considerable ports, and commercial core 
respondence was maintained at all times 
previous to the summer of 1807. 

13. “ That since the month of November 
1806, and especially since the summef 
of 1807, a system of ex¢lusion has beet ° 
established against the British trade-on 
the continent of Europe, under the in- 
fluence and terror of the French power; 
and enforced with a degree of violence 
and rigour never before attempted ; 
whereby ail trade and correspondence be- 
tween Great Britain and the continem of 
Europe bas (with some eccasional excep- 
tions, chiefly in Sweden and in: certaifi 
paris of Spain and Portugal) been hazard- 
ous, precarious, and expensive, the trade 
being loaded with excessive freights to foé 
reign shipping, and other unusual charges: 
and that the trade of Great Britain with 
the United States of America has aise 
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been wiicertaif atid’ interrupted; and that 
in addition to these circunistances, which 
pave greatly affected the course of pay- 
ments between this country and other nd- 
tions, the naval and military expenditure 
of the United Kingdom in foreign parts 
has for three years past been very great; 
and the price of grain, owing to a de- 
ficiency in the crops, higher than at any 
time, whereof the accounts appear before 
Parliament, except during the scarcity of 
1300 and 1801; and that large quantities 
thereof have been imported. 

14. « That the amount of curreney ne- 
cessary for carrying on the transactions of 
the country, must bear a proportion to the 
extent of its trade and its public revenue 
and expenditure; and that the annual 
amount of the exports and imports of 
Great Britain, on an average of three 

ears, ending 5th of January 1797, was 

48,732,6511. official value; the average 
amount of revenue paid into the ex- 
chequer, including monies raised by lottery, 
18,759,165. ; and of loans, 
thaking together 37,169,007/.; and the 
average amount of the total expenditure 
of Great Britain, 42,855,111; and that 
the average amount of Bank-notes in cir- 
culation (all of which were forfive pounds, 
or upwards) was about 10,782,780/.; and 
that 57,274,6171. had been coined in gold 
during his Majesty’s reign, of which @ 
large sum was then in circulation : 

« That the annual amount of the exports 
and imports of Great Britain, on an 
average of three years ending 5th of Ja- 
nuary 1811, supposing the imports from 
the East Indies and China, in the year 
ending 5th of January 1811, to have been 
equal to their amount in the preceding 
year, was 77,971,318/.; the averageamount 
of revenue paid ifto the exchequer, 
62,763,746l.; and of loans, 12,673,548. 
making together 75,437,294/.; and the 
average amount of the total expenditure 
of Great Britain, 82,205,066l.; and that 
the average amount of Bank-notes, above 
5L, was about 14,265,850/. and of notes 
under 51, about 5,283,3301.; and that the 
amount of gold coin in circulation was 
greatly diminished. 

15. “ That the situation of this king- 
dom, in respect of its political and com- 


mercial relations with foreign countries, as- 


above stated, is sufficient, without any 
change in the internal value of its cur- 
rency, to account for the unfavourable 
state of the foreign exchanges, and for the 
hight price of bullion. 
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16. “ That it is highly important that 
the restriction on the payments. in cash of 
the Bank ef England, should be removed, 
whenéver thé political and commerciat 
relations of the country shall render it com- 
patible with the public interest. ; 

17. That under the circumstances af- 
fecting the political and commercial re- 
lations of this kingdom with foreign coun- 
tries, it would be highly inexpedient and 
dangerous, now to fix a definite period for 
the removal of the restriction of casi¥ pay- 
ments at the Bank of England, prior to the 
term already fixed by the act 44 Geo. 5. 
c. 1. of six months after the conclusion of 
a definitive treaty of peace.” 

Mr. Magens declared that there never 
was a Committee appointed by that Housé 
by which more had been done to elicit 
the truth, than by the Bullion Committee. 
Their Report, however, was said by sone 
gentlemen to have done mischief; and it 
had been alledged, that, had it not beer 
for that Report, France would have ré~ 
scinded her Berlin and Milan Decrees: 
His own merchants, however, had thet 
told Buonaparté, that if those Decree 
wefe not rescinded, they would causé the 
ruin of France. In this they had been 
found to be correct, ahd the trade of 
France was now reduced to a state almost 
of total annihilation. If so, he was will- 
ing to hope that, by comparing the last 
year with the present, the situation of this 
country would be found to be very dif- 
ferent indeed. Many clerks, no doubt, 
who had received credit in consequence of 
the excessive issue of paper, and who had 
embarked thousands of pounds in the 
wildest of all speculations, had got their 
namies into the Gazette; but had the real; 
fair, and substantial merchant been res 
duced to this situation? No. And, of 
course, instead of our mercantile situation 
being worse, we were now in a more 
wholesome state, after having got quit of 
this excess of paper, with which the 
market was incumbered; and we had now 
people of capital ready to embark in 
trade, whenever a fair prospect of doing 
so with advantage presented itself. He 
asked then, was not our sittation mended, 
and was not that of France more fallen 
than it had hitherto been? Alli writers 
agreed that the stahdard must be either 
in gold or silver; it could not be in both. 
Till the year 1717, silver had been the 
standard in this country; then, indeed, 
but more particularly in the year 1774, 
the preference was given to gold. The 
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main question here was, whether: paper 
was depreciated? He shouid not go over 
the arguments on this subject, agreeing as 
he did, with the Chairman of the Bullion 
Committee, and with the gentlemen who 
had followed him, in supporting that side 
of the question; but he begged to say a 
few words by way of illustration. He 
had never before heard of an non-con- 
vertible paper currency. Such an idea 
had always been treated as a vision, a 
scheme, a chimera. It might be carried 
on fora while, but could never be regarded 
asa standard. Our paper might be de- 
preciated in four different ways : first, in 
sending supplies, pay, &c. to our armies 
abroad: second, in our imports: third, in 
our exports: and fourthly, as to our situa- 
tion at home. Under the first of these 
heads, we had to send abroad last year, 
25 millions, and in consequence of the de- 
preciation of our paper, had to pay 120/. 
for every 100/. Our imports were 50 
millions, and the persons who sent them 
here calculated on receiving in return, 
not what we called the value, but what 
they found on the continent to be the in- 
trinsic value of the imports, so that here 
again we had to pay 120/. for every 100/. 
that being the rate-at which our paper 
was estimated on the continent.—Again, 
as to our exports, for what was worth one 
thousand pounds of our money, those to 
whom. we sent them, would only give 
8001. if to be paid for in gold. Bank 
notes, therefore, were depreciated in all 
these respects. He could not resolve in 
his mind any other intrinsic value, but the 
value merchants put on any commodity. 
lf the standard was found, no matter what 
it was; bui, till found, every thing must 
be in confusion. If the Committee chose 
to confess that the paper currency was 
depreciated 20 per cent. and then to say, 
let it stand as it is, he had no objection. 
But the standard must be ascertained. 
Paper had «a tendency to increase, and 
would go on increasing, if not checked. 
It had been said, that there would be a 
hardship in calling on people to make 
payments in gold now, when it was at an 
increased price. This was an evil, how- 
ever, which would go on increasing every 
year, and therefore should be remedied at 
once. He contended that paper was de- 
preciated, when compared with gold, even 
in respect to articles to be purchased in 
this country, and that if he was to go to 
purchase an article of gold in a jeweller’s 


shop, he would get it for a smaller propor- 
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tion of gold in coin, than if he were to 
tender paper in payment of it. He should 
move as an amendment on the 16th Reso. 
lution, That it was highly expedient that 
the Bank of England should resume pay. 
ments in specie the moment it could be 
done consistently with the public safety, 
The evil could only be remedied by a 
firm determination to reduce the paper 
currency within its proper bounds, and b 
preparing for a gradual resumption of 
pay ments in cash, 

Mr. Pattison stated the fluctuations of 
the exchanges, and compared them with 
the issues of the Bank from the year 1756 
to the present time. From the amount of 
the latter and the state of the former, he 
contended it was evident that the Bank 
issues had not the effect upon the ex- 
change which had been supposed ; as with 
reduced issues, the exchange had at vari- 
ous times been reduced, and when those 
issues were again increased the exchange 
had recovered. 

Mr. Henry Thornton observed, that hav- 
ing, when he before addressed himself to 
the House, spoken antecedently to all 
those gentlemen:to whom he was opposed, 
excepting only one right hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Rose), who had chiefly dwelt on the 
details of the Report; and having now 
the advantage of distinctly knowing the 
grounds on which their argument rested; 
he was anxious to be permitted once more 
to offer himself to their notice. ; 

The speech of his right hon. frien 
(Mr. Vansittart), in support of the Reso- 
lutions now proposed by him to be sub- 
stituted in the place of those of the chair- 
man of the Bullion Committee, had parti- 
cularly urged him to rise. In the conclu- 
sion of that speech, his right hon. friend 
had enumerated the various circumstances 
to which he looked as the means of pro- 
ducing an improvement of the exchange: 
—first, a continental peace; secondly, a 
better understanding, and, consequently, 
an open trade with America; thirdly, 
some extension of our commercial inter- 
course with Europe ;—all of them, espe- 
cially the first, events which he did not. 
much encourage us to expect :—but it was 
remarkable that he totally omitted any 
mention of a limitation of paper, in this 
enumeration of the means of meliorating 
our exchanges. His right hon. friend, in 
one part of his speech, as well as the right 
hon. Chancellor of the’ Exchequer, had 
admitted that a limitation of paper had a 
tendency to produce this effect; but it 
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17) 
was plain, from the concluding part of it, 
that the principle was practically disre- 
garded. Indeed, his Resolutions were in 
the same spirit; they were silent on this 
vint: they did not venture to deny the 
doctrine, that quantity of paper had an 
influence on its value; but they seemed 
to throw a doubt upon it ; for they speci- 
fied a variety of facts, with the evident 
view of discrediting the principle; and 
thus were calculated to lead men, less 
enlightened than the mover, to suppose 
that the tenets of the Bullion Committee, 
in this respect, were completely visionary 
and erroneous. 

He rejoiced that his right hon. friend 
was the person who led the opposition to 
the Report of the Bullion Committee, be- 
cause he was confident, that, with such 
an adversary, the discussion would be 
amicable and free from party spirit, and 
because the House was sure of hearing so 
much ability employed on that side of the 
subject. He could not, however, help re- 
marking, that his right hon. friend himself 
had been a party in an administration 
which had twice extended the term of the 
continuance of the Restriction act on a 
principle which, if parliament would now 
give its attention to the subject, he could 
not help thinking that they would per- 
ceive to have been very objectionable. 

Twice, under the administration of lord 
Sidmouth, of whom he wished to speak 
most respectfully—namely, once in peace, 
and once after the recommencement of 

the war—the act for restricting the cash 
payment of the Bank was renewed, upon 
the professed ground of the unfavourable- 
ness of the exchanges. This was not the 
principle on which the first act had passed, 
and he much questioned whether the par- 
liament would have ever consented to in- 
stitute such a measure merely on that 
plea. It was by means of an unfavour- 
able exchange, and a high price of bul- 
lion, that an excess of Bank paper was 
detected and restrained, as he trusted that 
he had already sufficiently shewn. The 
ground on which the Restriction Bill had 
passed was much more justifiable, namely, 
that of an alarm arising out of the idea of 
an immediate invasion, which caused a 
violent ran upon the Bank, and threatened 
suddeniy and unavoidably to exhaust its 
coffers. The state, for political reasons, 
on that occasion interfered. To extend 
the suspension because the exchange was 
unfavourable, was to adopt a new and 
dangerous course. He recollected to-have 
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himself, on one occasion, remarked on the 
insufficiency of this motive for the re- 
newal; but the subject did not always 
particularly attract the attention of the 
House ; it now, therefore, became them, 
and especially since they were resolved to 
continue the suspension, to look well to 
the general principles on which both they 
and the Bank proceeded, and not to con- 
sider themselves as debating merely on a 
temporary measure. 

One great security to the Bank of Eng- 
land, heretofore, had been its indepen- 
dence of the government: its paper had 
been properly restrained, because the go- 
vernment had felt no interest and taken 
no part in the extended issue of it; and he 
submitted, whether, if the subserviency of 
large issues from the Bank to the purposes 
of the war, and the convenience of the 
state, were, during the suspension of cash 
payments, to be a principle recognised by 
parliament, the state and the Bank might 
not become identified in point of interest, 
somewhat in the same manner as those 
government banks on the continent, whose 
paner had become first excessive and then 
depreciated. 

{t might not be improper to take a 
slight survey of the whole period which 
had passed since the first Bank restriction 
bill in 1797. Probably, in consequence, 
as he had before shewn, of a limitation of 
paper which was antecedent to that zra, 
and perhaps in consequence also of the 
caution which the Bank would naturally 
exercise for some time after it, the ex- 
changes in 1797 and 1798 were peculiarly 
favourable, and a great tide of gold flowed 
into the country. Inthe year 1800 and 
1801, when the scarcity of corn occurred 
—a commercial event more likely, per- 
haps, than any other to prejudice the ex- 
change—the tide turned quite as much 
against us: the exchanges then fell below 
the point which they had ever reached 
while the Bank was open. The Bank did 
not at that time limit its issues, which it 
certainly would have done if it had been 
liable to make its payments incash. The 
exchange, however, recovered itself in 
1802, but it did not improve so much as 
to bring back gold into the country. 
After a few more years, the exchange 
turned much against us; and it had now, 
for the space of nearly three years, con- 
tinued more unfavourable than it was 


ever known to be before the suspension. 
Thus the only influx of gold, of which 
we had had the ‘benefit, since the suspen- 
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sion act of 1797, was, apparently, in con- 
sequence of a limitation of paper anie- 
cedent to that period. There would na- 
turally be a. tendency to excess during the 
suspension of cash payments; but the 
first consequences of such excess, as well 
as the peculiar pressure of 1801 and i802, 
would undoubtedly be mitigated by the 
exportation of a large portion of that im- 
mense fund of gold, with which the pro- 
vidence of the time preceding the suspen- 
sion had enriched us; and the recovery 
of the exchange in 1802 was thus facilitat- 
ed. When the second great pressure, of 
1808 and 1809, arose, it found us stripped 
of a great part of our coin; and this pro- 
bably was the reason why it proved so 
gericus. It soon carried off our little re- 
maining gold: and we were therefore now 
arrived at a period when we were no 
longer protected against the most fearful 
fall of our exchanges. As long as the fo- 
reigner knew that the bill on England 
which he buught, could be turned into 
cash, which cash was of a given value, 
and subject, though contrary to law, to be 
transported, there was a limit to the de- 
pression of the price of the bill; and this 
jimit would exist even during the suspen- 
sion of the cash payments of the bank, 
provided there was a moderate quantity 
of gold coin actually circulating; for, in 
that case, if the exchange fell below a 
certain point, some men would clandes- 
tinely collect our guineas, and thus furnish 
a remittance ; but now a man must walk 
a mile before he can collect a guinea ; he 
must incur great expense in gathering, as 
well as in purchasing, the very trifling 
quantity of coin which remained among 
us. The limit, therefore, to the fall of 
the bill, was no longer what it had been: 
we were ceasing to have any limit, and 
were therefore now arriving at a new 
state of danger ; so that it was difficult to 
say, in case untoward circumstances should 
arise, what might be the extent to which 
the exchange possibly might run down. 
Such had been the eflect_of the long con- 
tinuance of the Bank restriction Bill, and 
of the system under which we had acted 
during the fourteen years of its existence. 
The House had now decided against the 
repeal of it, and seemed to intend that the 
bill should remain in force until the pe- 
riod already assigned to it, of six months 

fier the ratification of a treaty of peace. 
He was not eager as to the question whe- 
ther the Bank should now be required to 
open at any early period. He would wil- 
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lingly bave agreed to suspend the deter. 
mination of that point, if he could byt 
have seen a disposition to act in the mean 
time, jm such a manner as to facilitate the 


opening. But the mis/ortune was that the 
directors of the Bank seemed to consider 
the suspension as exempting them from 
the necessity of pursuing the principles 
on which they would have acted if no 
suspending bill had passed, and on which 
also they could not fail now to act, if they, 
were liabie to pay in cash. To one 
of them the question was put, “Sup. 
posing the Bauk to pay in cash, anda 
great drain to arise (and there could be 
no doubt that a great drain would now 
arise if the Bank were lable to pay in 
cash) should you advise some diminution 
of bank paper?” The answer was, “[ 
myst recommend it from necessity, though 
in my opinion it would not improve the 
exchange. Ithink it one of the advan, 
tages of the restriction bill, that we are 
not driven to that necessity.” The par- 
liament, if they voted the resolutions of 
his right hon. friend, would fortify the 
Bank in these opiuious. ‘They had, ine 
deed, already indicated their approbation 
of them, by negativiug all the first reso. 
lutions of the earned gentleman; and in 
consequence of that vote, which he had 
considered to be a yote against any lini- 
tation of paper, be bad reluctantly joined 
in the subsequent vote for opening the 
bank in two years; a yote which he 
should have been glad to have had an op- 
portunity of qualifying, by specilying 
certain accompany ing measures, by which 
he thought that the apparent severity 
of it might have been mitigated, and the 
opening much facilitated. He bad, when 
in the Bullion Committee, expressed a 
wish to soften the terms used in that part 
of the report which suggested that the 
restriction should cease in two years. -He 
was clearly against a period so indefinite 
as that of six months afier the ratification 
of a treaty of peace, considering all the 
experience we had had. He was for res 
turning to the principle on which we 
had set out, that of allowing to the Bank 
only a short term; possibly renewing it, . 
if necessary, but not asa maiter of course, 
and on the mere ground that the ex- 
changes were unfavourable. He was 
aware that the gentlemen opposed to him 
had gained a great advantage by turning 
the attention of the public to the opening 
of the Bank; as if that were the only 
thing recommended by the Bullion Com- 
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mittee. This was not the sole object of 
their report. There had been many 
shades of opinion upon that part of it, 
among men agreed in all their funda- 
mental principles. The Bullion Committee 
had been far more united on the other 
point on which he had dwelt—the pro- 
pricty of limiting the bank issues with a 
view to the improvement of the exchange. 
The parliament was now taking part with 
the bank against their own Committee, 
in respect to this important principle; and 
the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in exerting himself on the same 
side, appeared to him to be taking on 
himself a fearful responsibility. 

It had appeared in the course of the. 

resent debates,..that the. chief circum- 
stance which had-led the Directors of the 
Bank to embrace the opinion that the 
quantity. of their paper had no influence 
on the. exchange, was the doctrine which 
they entertained respecting what is called 
the balance of trade. The state of the 
exchange was, according to them, the un- 
avoidable consequence of an unfavourable 
balance: he therefore requested leave to 
enter somewhat fully into this topic. 

An inaccurate use of words had served 
to confuse many parts of the general sub- 
ject under discussion ; and the term ba- 
lance of trade, in particular, had contri- 
buted to this perplexity. :He would en- 
deavour to expose the error involved in 
this expression ; and in order to do this, 
it might be convenient to remark how it 
first obtained currency. 

Our ancestors, eager for the acquisition 
of the precious metals, exploring, as is well 
known, new continents, chiefly with a 
view to this article; and accustomed to 
consider trade as profitable or otherwise, 
in proportion as it brought in or took out 
gold and silver, were naturally led to de- 
nominate that part of our exports or im- 
ports which consisted of these metals, a 
balance. In truth, however, this was not 
a balance. Bullion wasan article of com- 
merce, rising or falling in value according 
tothe supply and the demand, exactly 
like any other, transporting itself in greater 
or less quantities according to the com- 
parative state of the market for that and 
for other articles, and forming only an 
item on one side of the general account. 
Corn, or any other commodity, might just 
as properly be said to pay the balance as 
gold or aifedss but it would evidently be 
inaccurate to affirm that corn discharged 
it, because it would imply that the amount 
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of all the articles except corn was fixed; 
and that these having first adjusted them- 
selves with relation only to each other, a 
given quantity of corn was then added to 
pay the difference. It was, for the same 
reason, inaccurate to affirm, that gold or 
silver paid the difference. He was aware 
that many of our older writers of great 
name had used expressions of this sort, 
and that a phraseology borrowed from 
such respectable authority ought not to be 
too much censured. They had written, 
however, at a time when paper currency 
scarcely had an existence; they had not 
contemplated the consequences of the in- 
troduction of so much paper credit: they 
had therefore not guarded. or measured 


their expressions, as they probably would 


have done, if they had foreseen the use 

which was now made ofthem. _—_—- 
The Governor of the Bank (Mr. Man- 

ning) had in his speech quoted a passage 


in Mr. Locke, containing the.term on. 
which he had just animadverted, and had ~ 
grounded himself on what he inferred from: 


this expression to be the: principles of that 


author. The words of Mr. Locke were | 
these ;—** ‘The coming and going of our. 


treasure depends wholly upon the balance 
of trade ;”—a mode of speaking which 
certainly countenanced the doctrine of the 
hon. gent. and other Bank Directors, 
namely, that there is no possibility of 
preventing the departure of our-gold by 
any measures which the Bank can take, 
inasmuch as it is balance of trade, and ba- 
lance of trade alone, which regulates both 
its coming and its going, over which ba- 
lance the Bank has no coniroul. Ft would 
be found, however, that Mr. Locke could 
not be so completely claimed as an autho- 
rity, on the side of the Governor of the 
Bank, as might at first view be supposed ; 
for Mr. Locke, in the part of his work im- 
mediately preceding that from which the 
quotation was taken, speaks of .“.two 
cases’ in which profit may be made by 
melting down our money: “ First, when 
the current prices of the same denomina- 
tion are unequal and of. different weights, 
some heavier, some lighter; the other 
that of a losing trade, or an over-great 
consumption of foreign commodities ;” 
and then goes on to say, that “ the com- 
ing and going of our treasure depends 
wholly on the balance of trade.”’ 

Mr. Locke} therefore, refers to either of 
two causes the disappearance of. coin. 
Agreeing in this respect with sir Isaac 
Newton and others, whom his.hon. friend 
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(Mr. Huskisson) had quoted, he affirms 


that two kinds of circulating medium, if 
of different value, cannot long continue to 
pass interchangeably, because the heavier 
aud more valuable pieces will be melted 
down, with or without !aw, and the light 
ones only will remain. Did gentlemen 
allow the truth of what sir Isaac Newton 
and other high authorities, not excepting 
Mr. Locke, had laid down as a funda- 


mental maxim in this science? If they. 


did, they ought to admit not only that 
silver currency would disappear, if of more 
value than gold; and gold currency, if 
of more value than silver; and heav 
pieces, if light ones were allowed equally 
to pass ; but also that gold currency would 
vanish, if a paper currency of inferior va- 
Jue was circulating at the same time. 
Silver coin was not now a legal tender for 
more than a limited amount; gold coin 
and paper were therefore the only two 
currencies in use for the payment of large 
sums; gold was now to paper what it had 
formerly been to silver, and what the 
heavier pieces of gold had been to the 
lighter pieces of the same metal. Thus, 
the present disappearance of our gold 
coin, might be ascribed to the first of the 
two causes mentioned by Mr. Locke, 
namely, the ditterence in value between 
the two kinds of currency in the country : 
and not to the second cause, the unfavoura- 
ble balance of trade. 

Still, however, the language of Mr. 
Locke was certainly inaccurate, when he 


said, that the “ coming and going of our. 


treasure depends wholly on the balance of 
our trade,’ and served to cuuntenance 
that dangerous doctrine which now pre- 
vailed. According to this doctrine, the 
fact of the disappearance of our guineas 
attended with the highest imaginable price 
of gold, was no indication of an excess of 
paper or of a depreciation of it, but was 
simply an evidence of an unfavourable ba- 
lance of trade ; and the only remedy was 
generally to promote national industry 
and ceconomy. It might, indeed, be 
imagined by some, that according to this 
view of the subject, even additional issues 
of paper would operate as a remedy ; for 
it might be said that an increased emission 
of it tended to encourage manufactures, 
an augmented quantity of manufactures 
supplied the means of enlarging our ex- 
ports, and more extended exports im- 
proved the balance of trade ; and thus an 
increased issue of paper might be assumed 
so be the means of rectifying the ex- 
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change, instead of prejudicing it. This 
was exactly the course of argument into 
which the noble lord over the way (lord 
Castlereagh) appeared in one part of his 
speech to be running. It was an error to 
which he himself had once inclined, but 
he had stood corrected after a fuller con. 
sideration of the subject. There must ob. 
viously be a fallacy in this way of reason. 
ing. It proved too much. It implied, 
that indefinitely to increase our paper, was 
the way indefinitely to improve its value 
in exchange for the circulating medium of 
other countries, as well asin exchange for 
bullion and for all commoiities,. The ut. 
most admission which he was disposed to 
make was, that in proceeding to limit our 
paper with a view to the improvement of 
the exchange, we ought to avoid that se. 
verity of pressure by which manufactur. 
ing industry might be seriously inter. 
rupted, 

According to the same erroneous doc- 
trine, the export of our gold coin in each 
of those instances of which sir Isaac New- 
ton end others spoke, was referable to ba- 
lance of trade, and not to the cause to 
which they ascribed it. When in the 
reign of king William, our gold coin went 
abroad, in consequence, if we were to cre- 
dit sir Isaac Newton, of its having become 
more valuable than our silver, through a 
change in the relative value of the two 
articles, it went to pay a balance of trade; 
for it was balance of trade, and balance 
of trade alone, according to the tenets in 
question, which caused the precious metals 
to transfer themselves to other countries, 
When in a subsequent year a similar dif- 
ference between the two kinds of currency 
occurred, it was in order again to pay a 
balance of trade that the better coin quitted 
the kingdom. He would put another case. 
Suppose a fisherman on our, squthern coast, 
to collect a thousand guineas, and ex: 
change them in the channel with some | 
French fisherman for as much French 
brandy as should be deemed an equiva- 
lent, the gold, according to the doctrine in 
fashion, would have gone to pay the ba- 
lance of trade. It would have been em- 
ployed to discharge a previously existing 
national debt. It was always, according 
to these tenets, the brandy which forced 
out the gold, and not at all the gold which 
forced in the brandy. By the Frenchman’s 
putting the brandy into his boat, the Eng- 
lishman was compelled to put the gold in- 
to his. The brandy always went before; 
the gold always followed after. It was on@ 
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of the peculiar properties of gold that it 
always served to pay a balance. 

The truth was, that our paper currency 
having become less valuable by nearly 
twenty per cent. than the gold contained 
in our coin, the coin could no longer cir- 
culate interchangeably for it, but went 
abroad, because there was a profit of near- 
ly twenty per cent. on the transmission. 
This oroht operated as effectually in with- 
drawing it from circulation, and causing 
that part of it which was not bought at a 
high price for manufacturing uses, to be 
exported, as if an actual bounty of twenty 
percent. were given on the export of it ; 
and as much prevented the importation of 
gold for the purpose of serving as currency 
—the only purpose for whichdarge quan- 
tities of gold were’ usually imported—as if 
atax of twenty per cent. were leyied on 
the import of it.” We deplored the loss of 
our gold coin ; but by not limiting our Bank 
notes, we were thus, in substance, laying a 
tax on its importation, and giving a 
bounty on its exportation: and then, re- 
ferring its absence to balance of trade, we 
imagined that we had no power of recal- 
ling it. | 

He admitted that something was to be 
conceded on the ground of an unfavourable 
state of trade and a bad harvest, as well as 
on account of large draughtson discharge of 
the foreign expenditure of government. 
Our manufactures, and other exportable 
commodities, might happen not to be in 
such demand abroad as to supply, on such 
occasions, the whole of the remittance 
advantageously. The precious metals 
were in more universal request than any 
other article; and the transmission of a 
certain quantity of these might prevent so 
low a selling price of our commodities, in 
the foreign market, as might otherwise be 
necessary. But our gold was now gone, 
and that disadvantage of which he was 
speaking, was therefore one against which 
we were beginning to be quite unprotected. 
Our coin had for the most part left us in 
1801. The state of our trade and foreign 
expenditure seemed not likely to improve 
—— The exchange could not be 
corrected, as heretofore, by the transmis- 
sion of specie. The cautious limitation of 
our paper was, therefure, a principle to 
which every consideration of prudence 
should lead us to resort. 

Several of the first Resolutions of his 
right hon, friend (Mr. Vansittart) were in- 
tended to shew that there was no corres- 
pondence between the variations in the ex- 
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change for some time past, and the exist- 
ing quantity of notes. He had in his for- 
mer speech remarked, in reply, that at 
three several periods—in 1783,-1795 and 
1796, and 1797——the Bank had experienc 
ed a drain of gold, had consequently re- 
strained their issues, and had experienced 
a subsequent improvement of the ex- 
change. flis right hon. friend erroneously 
assumed thatthe Bullion Committee deem- 
ed the effect of a limitation of paper to 
be instantaneous ; an error which was ex- 
posed by the amendments intended to be 
offered by the chairman of the Bullion 
Committee. The influence both of a re- 
duction and increase of paper, though sure, 
might be slow, and probably would be 
various, both as to the degree and time of 
its operation.: it would affect, first, one 
kind of commodity, then another ; proba- 
bly operating more early on those articles 


of which the sale was for ready money, 


reaching slowly the land, and still more 
slowly the labour of the country. When 
an over-issue of paper had produced a ge- 
neral alteration in the price of labour, and, 
through the price of labour, on that of 
commodities, the improvement of the ex- 
changes became more difficult and hope- 
less; and this consideration ought to in- 
duce. us not to delay the reduction of our 
Bank notes till the wages of labour had 
become materially affected. In the case 
of an alteration in the value of the coin of 
a country, the operation on prices, though 
in like manner sure, was also in like man- 
ner slow and irregular. Mr. Hume, in 
speaking of the successive deteriorations 
of the I'rench coin, in the reign of Louis 
XIV. had remarked, that they did not at 
once produce a proportionate rise of prices, 
He says, “‘ Though the high price of com- 
modities be a necessary consequence of 
the increase of gold and silver,’ (as it 
surely must also be of the increase of 
paper currency}, “ vet it follows notim- 
mediately on that increase, but some time 
is required before the money circulates 
through the whole state. At first, no al- 
teration is perceived: by degrees the 
price rises, first of one commodity, then 
of another; tillthe whole at last reaches a 
just proportion with the new quantity of 
specie in the kingdom. In my opinion,” 
he adds, “it is only in the interval be- 
tween the acquisition of money and rise of 
prices, that the increasing quantity of gold 
and silver is favourable to industry.”— 
Those gentlemen who are eager to main- 
tain an extended paper circulation, with a 
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view of serving commerce, would do well 
to bear in mind this very sound observa- 
tion of Mr. Hume. They should remem- 
ber, that it is only by the perpetual in- 
crease of paper that their object can be 
fully: effected. They should also reflect, 
that, in. proportion to this increase, the 
exchange will be prejudiced, and the 
standard of the country forsaken. Mr. 
Hume goes on to specify some facts in 
proof of his general position. ‘ And that 


effect’. (of raising prices), ‘appears, 
amongst other instances, from the frequent 
~ operations of the French king on. the 
‘money; where. it was always found, that 
the augmenting of the numerary value 
did not produce a- proportional rise of 
prices, at least for some time.’ In the last 
year of Louis XiV. money was raised 
three sevenths, but prices augmented only 
. The impression intended to be convey- 
by chis. right hon. frieud (Mr. Vansit- 
- tart) was this; that, inasmuch as as there 
was no-exact correspondence between the 
quantity -of paper aud the state of the ex- 
changes, atthe perieds which were speci- 
fied by: him, the evidence: of -faets was 
against the doctrine of the Bullion Com- 
miitee, .that a.diminution of paper tended 
to moderate the exchange. His right. hon, 
friend, if reasoning -at the time of - Louis 
XIV. might. have shewn the evidence of 
facts to have been against the correspond- 
ing doctrine of Mr..Hume, that a debase- 
“ment of the quality,. and consequent en- 


kingdom, tended to raise prices. He would 
- have only had to select some day almost im- 


_dertoshew that noperceivable consequence 
had followed.- It then took a year to pro- 
duce an effect amounting to 1-7th, when 
the whole ultimate effect ought-plainly to 
be, and doubtless:was, 3-7ths. The case 
of the Bank of France, in 1805, might, in 
like manner, have- been turned by: his 
right hon. friend to the purpose of proving 
his. own point. The restriction of its paper 
was not effectual at once ; it was not ope- 

_ Yative in any. kind of regular proportion to 

_ its degree. These two cases served, never- 
theless, on the whole, to establish the doc- 
trine of the Bullion-Committee. The 
shewed bofh the general effect and the ir- 
regularity of it. Nothing indeed, was 
more easy, than for one who, in a case like 

this, bad. the choice of the days on. which 


the specie,” says he, “ may increase to a- 
considerable pitch before it have this latter. 


largement of the quantity, of the coin of a° 


- mediately following the debasement, in or- - 
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he was to make his comparisons, to state 
facts which would seem to prove almost 
any thing. In one instance, his right 
hon. friend, arguing from the amount of 
Bank ‘notes on a single day, had stated 
them three millions higher than a note 
supplied by a Bank Director (Mr. Raikes) | 
had allowed them to be-; of which erroy 
he had become so convinced, as to have 
altered: his resolution. It was only b 
averages of. the amount, and not by the 
amount on single days, and it was by look. 
ing to periods subsequent to the limitation 
of paper, that any sound inference could 
be made. 

There-was another species of unfairness 
‘They stated the fluc 
tuations in the exchange anid. the price of 
bullion, for a long time preceding the sus, 
pension of cash payments; and then 
spoke of the variations since that period, 
as if these were somewhat similar in their 
degree. But was the House aware of the 
different extent of the fluctuations in the 
two periods ? He would specify the fluc. 
tuations in the price of bullion. This 
was asurer test of depreciation than the 
exchanges. Many circumstances per- 
plexed our inquiry into the true par 
of exchange; it was necessary to 
know, first, the exact standard in fo- 
reign countries ;—secondly the degree of 
wear of the current foreign coin ; for it 
was. with the ‘coin actually circulating, 
and not with that. which was fresh from 
the foreiga-mint, that the comparison with 
our own was -to be made ;—we ought 
likewise to be informed whether there 
was any, and what, foreign seignorage; 
and also, indeed; what obstacles to the ex- 
portation of the foreign currency. But, 
besides these sources.of inaccuracy, many 
of which were continually varying, there 
was another most fruitful cause of error,” 
nathely, the circumstance of the standard 
of this country having now for some time 
been gold, while that of Hamburgh in 
particular, as well indeed as of Amster- 
dam, was silver. There had been a very 
varying disproportion between the prices 
of gold and silver in the world; and this 
variation, as he believed, would serve: to 
account for much of that occasionally 
great depression of our apparent exchange 
with Hamburgh in times preceding 1797, 
on which the opponents of the Bullion 
Committee had relied. The people of 
this country were not bound to examine 
into all.the intricacies of the exchange, 
in order to know whether their standard 
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was adhered to. The state of the ex- 


‘ changes merely afforded a confirmation of 


a depreciation of our currency; a ge- 
nerally high price of buliion of itself dis- 
tinctly established it. What, then, was 
the price of bullion before 1797, and what 
was itnow? It had never, before 1797, 
except in the South Sea year, and at the 
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_ these causes had never, before the suspen- 


time when our coin was deteriorzted, risen | 


higher than 42, 1s. Gd. per oz. and had 


scarcely ever reached that point; that is , 


to say, it had never fluctuated more than 


from 3/. 17s. 10d. to 4d. 1s. 6d.—it was , 


now 44. 14s. It had not exceeded its 
proper mint price by more than 3s. 8d. 
or2to3 per cent. in the one period—it 
exceeded it by 16s. 2d. or 15 to 20 per 
cent. in tbe other. Was it fair, then, to 
infer, or to imply, that because we had 
occasionally departed from the standard 
before 1797, to the extent, at the utmost, 
of two or three percent. ; we need not 
now regard a departure from it of fifteen 
ortwenty per cent.? The Bullion Com- 
mnittee had never intended to say, that no 
deviation from the standard of our cvin, 
however small, ought to be tolerated. 
They were not in this respect the theorists 
which they were sometimes represented 
to be. They, indeed, affirmed bullion 
to be the standard, and the more the sub- 
ject was examined, the more did it appear 
that we had either this standard or none ; 
but they allowed of a moderate departure 
from it. Nothing human was perfect. 
The very mint, though it professed. to 


convert a pound of goid into forty-four 


and a half equal parts, or guineas, did not 
effect their object with mathematical pre- 
cision, and to their deviation was given 
the technical name of aremedy. Even 


‘the most minute departure of this kind 


below the standard might be called a de- 
preciation, ‘Through the wear of guineas 
there arose a further depreciation, which 
the parliament had taken care to limit, by 


“making them cease to be a legal tender 


when their weight fell below about one 
per cent. The strictness of this limit 
shewed the principle in the mind of par- 
liament ; it proved that depreciation to a 
Certain extent was contemplated, and that 
depreciation beyond that point wasthought 
an evil to be carefully provided against. 
The operation of our laws, which prevent- 
ed the melting and exportation of coin, 
had led to a further inerease of the differ- 


“ence between the market price and mint 


price of gold, or in other words, to a further 


depreciation. The effect produced by.alk 


had mentioned. 


sion of cash payments in 1797, been such 
as to cause the actual currency of the 
country to differ from bullion more than 
to that extent of two or three per cent. 
which he had stated, except on the two oc- 
casions which he had spoken of. The peo- 
ple, therefore, up to that time, were secure 
of having the value of their currency thus 
far sustained. The liability of the Bank 
to pay in casb, guaranteed to them a 
paper incapable of departing below bul- 
lion further than in tne degree which he 
At the present time this 
paper was fifteen or twenty per cent. be- 
low bullion, and they had no security 
against a further, and even indefinite de- 
pression. It was said, that gold itself had 
risen; but even if it had, gold being the 
standard, we were bound to hold to it: 
we had held to it in its general fall, and 
we ought to abide by it in its general rise 
also. The argument that gold had risen 
would justify an adulteration of the gold 
coin, just as much as it would justify the 
present depreciation. On the whole, he 
thougit, that to confound the little differ- 
ences between the market price and 
mint price of builion before 1797, with 
the great difference at present, was most 
unfair. The difference, it was true, might 
he said to be only in degree, but degree 
was every thing in this case; and it was 
remarkable, that the Resolution of his 
right hon. friend studiously forbore to 
specify the amount of the diiference be- 
tween the market price and mint price 
of bullion at the two periods. 

There remained only one other topic on 
which he bad to remark.—The Resolu- 
tions of his right hon. friend assumed that 
the notes of the Bank of England were 
not excessive, because the difference be- 
tween their numerical amount now and 
in 1797, was not greater than the compa- 
rative trade and expenditure at the two 
periods would fairly justify. 

--The notes of 5/. aud upwards, for the 
averagé of three years before 1797, were 
about 10,700,000/. and for the average 
of the last three years, were about 
14,200,000/. He would fairly say, that 
if he had been asked to pronounce them 
excessive on the simple ground of their 
relative quantity at the two periods, he 
might have hesitated to do it. He should 
have inquired what was the state of the 
exchanges and the price of bullion, and 
should have formed his judgment chiefly 
hy the answer to this question, He 
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was, however, very far from admitting, 
on the other hand, that the due limitation 
of them could be presumed from what 
was called the small extent of their in- 
crease. There was much misconception 
on this subject, which those who, like 
himself, were acquainted with the money 
transactions of the metropolis, were best 
able to remove. A very increased degree 
of economy was practised in the use of 
notes. Gentlemen uninformed on_ this 
topic naturally assumed, that when our 
trade and revenue and public expendi- 
ture were extended, the amount of notes 
requisite for these enlarged payments must 
be nearly proportionate. But this was 
very far from being the case. In the in- 
fancy of paper credit, the circulation of 
such an establishment as the Bank of 
England might regularly and uniformly in- 
crease: a time, nevertheless, would come 
when it would begin to diminish; but ex- 
actly at what period, and in what degree, 
this change would take place, was not 


easily ascertained. When the Bank was | 


instituted, and for some time afterwards, 
the fund which private bankers, who were 
then goldsmiths, kept in store as a provi- 
sion against emergency, consisted chiefly 
of gold; but by slow degrees it became 
Bank of England notes. ‘Ihe papers be- 
fore the House would accordingly shew 
how very trifling was the circulation of 
the Bank at an early period of their es- 
tablishment, and how greatly it after a 
time advanced. But it was not regularly 

rogressive in proportion as confidence 
increased. The banker suffered a loss of 
interest proportionate to the amount of 
Bank paper in his possession ; for which, 
therefore, he would be disposed to substi- 
tute a paper from which no such disad- 
vantage. accrued. Exchequer bills fur- 
nished one provision of this sort. They 
yielded interest to the banker, and yet 
were convertible by a very short and sure 
process into bank-notes. Bank paper, 
therefore, was by no means the perfection 
of the system; it was not his “ last and 
best supply.”” The last and best supply 
had been furnished from the Bank of the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who well knew to what an extent 
his issues of this kind had been recently 
carried. Bills of exchange also, and other 
articles of a similar nature, served ex- 
ceedingly to spare the use of notes; anda 
variety of devices was resorted to for the 
same purpose. As in many manufactur- 
ing concerns there had been a perpetual 
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exercise of ingenuity, and a consequent 
abridgment of labour; so in the bankin 
system there had been an exertion of the 
talents of individuals in producing the: 
necessary quantity of notes. Evidence 
had been given before the Bullion Com- 
mittee of the increasing number of money. 
brokers, who passed from one banking. 
house to another, and supplied the daily 
and hourly wants of one quarter, by car. 
rying away the superfluity of another, 
If we could suppose the sixty or seventy 
bankers of the metropolis to be reduced 
to six or seven, it was obvious that a very 
diminished quantity of notes would sui: 
fice for the same business. The improve. 
ments in the banking system tended to 
unite, as it were, into one house, for the 
purpose of which he was speaking, even 
those bankers who held no, direct commu- 
nication with each other. 

The quantity of notes kept by private 
families was also, as he believed, conti- 
nually diminishing through the increased 
habit of employing bankers, and of cir. 
culating drafts upon them, in and round 
the metropolis. The circulation of Bank 
of England notes in the country (he still 
spoke of those of 5/. and upwards), had pro- 
bably also diminished, in consequence of 
the immense increase of country banks, 
The sum total of the stock of Bank of 
England notes kept in store by these 
banks might be augmented ; but that 
stock consisted, in a great degree, of those 
1. and 2i. notes, which he had left out of 
his calculation. 

The hon. gentleman concluded with 
observing, that he was conscious of having 
left almost untouched many important 
parts of this extensive subject. ‘The ma- 
terial point, however, of the nature of the 
standard, over which so much obscurity 
was thrown by the present Resolutions, 
had been so very ably and satisfactorily 
treated by the right hon. gentleman over 
the way (Mr. Canning), as well, indeed, 
as by the honorable gentleman near him 
(Mr. Huskisson), that he had felt little 
inclination to dwell upon it: but he could 
not sit down without adverting once more 
to the’first of the Resolutions: now pro- 
posed, in which the right of the-crown to . 
vary the standard, both with and without 
the concurrence of parliament, seemed to 
be asserted. It might be true, that to the 
king, generally speaking, was committed 
the regulation of the coin of a country; 
but the language which he should be dis- 
posed to use, would be that, not of his right 
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hon. friend, but rather of sir Thomas Rowe, 
at the council table of Charles I. ;—a lan- 

uage, indeed, in the first words of it a 
little resembling the Résolution on which 
he was animadverting, but far different in 
its conclusion. The regulating of coin,” 
said sir T. Rowe, “ hath been left to the 
care of princes, who have ever been pre- 
sumed to be the fathers of the common- 
wealth. Upon their honours they are 
debtors and warrantees of justice to the 
subject in that behalf.’’ 

Dr. A. Smith had observed, that “ in 
every country the avarice and injustice of 
princes and sovereign states, abusing the 
confidence of their subjects, hav by degrees 
diminished the real quantity of metal in 
their coin.’ This was an evil to which, 
in times of difficulty, like the present, all 
nations were prone. The Romans (ob- 
served the same author), in the later and 
worse times of their country, reduced their 
coin to one twenty-fourth. England had 
reduced her pound only to one third. 
Scotland enjoyed the honour, and had also 
had the advantage —for such the principles 
of the right hon. bart. over the way (sir 
John Sinclair) would probably lead him 
to consider it—of having reduced its coin 
to one thirty-sixth ; France to one sixty- 
sixth. He had always deemed it highly 
creditable to England, that the deteriora- 
tion of her standard had been compara. 
tively so small; but we seemed to be now 
willing to expose ourselves to the danger 
of giving way to this temptation, while 
Hamburgh and Amsterdam, and our great 
adversary in France, were superior to it. 
Their several standards were sustained. 
That we might not yield in this respect to 
the pressure of our present circumstances, 
was the chief object for the sake of which 
he had spoken. A country seldom was 
sensible of the first steps taken in this 
downward course; and it therefore be- 
longed to those who possessed an extensive 
knowledge of such subjects, and adverted 
to the history of other nations, to point out 
the approaching danger. 

He feared that the members of the 
Administration, partly, perhaps, through 
their having taken in the first instance a 
too transient view of the question, in con- 
sequence of their multiplied employments, 
and of their having then committed them- 
selves too hastily upon it; partly also 
through a wish to enjoy the present benefit 
of an extended issue of paper in their 
financial and political concerns, were not 
the safest guides on the present occasion. 
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He had endeavoured, for his own part, to 
fulfil his duty, both as an individual of the 
Bullion Committee and as a member of 
parliament; and though he had not dwelt 
in his speech on the difficulties by which 
we were encompassed, he had not formed 
his judgment without taking them fully 
into his consideration. 

Mr. Canning rose and said: I should 
not have thought it necessary, Sir, to 
trouble the Committee with the expres- 
sion of my sentiments in this night’s de- 
bate, after the able and lucid speech of the 
hon. gent. who spoke last, if I had not 
been desirous of addressing myself more 
particularly than he has done to the Pro- 
positions now brought forward, in the 
shape of Resolutions, by the right hon. 
gent. opposite to me, which are the im- 
mediate subject of this night’s deliberation. 

I should indeed be unpardonable, if, 
after having already trespassed at so great 
length on the indulgence of the Committee 
when the original Resolutions were under 
discussion, I should again expatiate upon 
the géneral subject which I conceive to 
have been disposed of by the vote of the 
former night. The present, however, is 
a very different question from that which 
was then decided. We decided by our 
former vote, not to adopt the practical re- 
commendation of the Bullion Committee. 
In that vote I concurred. We decided 
farther, not to sanction and record the de- 
claration of the principles of our money 
system, on which the recommendation of 
the Bullion Committee was founded. In 
that decision I. did not concur, and it is 
one which I deeply regret ; because those 
principles were, as I think, correctly de- 
fined in the original Resolutions ; and be- 
eause I think that a declaration of them 
under the sanction of this House, would 
have been eminently useful at the present 
moment. 

But the House having thought other- 
wise ; and having rejected all the Resolu- 
tions of the hon. and learned gent.; my 
next wish would have been, that with 
that rejection the whole discussion should 
have terminated. Why pursue it farther? 
The Bullion Committee is defeated ; its 
doctrines are, at least, for the present set 
aside. Why could not its antagonists be 
contented with thisnegative victory? Why 
must they aim at the unnecessary and pe- 
rilous triumph of substituting their own 
doctrines in the place of those which they 
have discomfited ? 

In the majority of the former night 
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were numbered many persons who profess 
to disappprove of abstract propositions. 
Those persons must, in common con- 
sistency, oppose the Propositions of the- 
right hon. gent., which are to the full as 
abstract as the original Resolutions. In 
that majority were many who not only 
did not agree with the right hon. gent. op- 
posite to me, in denying the existence of a 
depreciation of the paper eurrency; but 
who distinetly declared their entire con- 
viction of the existence of that deprecia- 
tion, and only thought it too notorious 
and undeniable to require the formality of 
a parliamentary affirmation. Can those 
persons be expected by the right hon. 
gent. to concur in the Resolutions which 
he is now bringing forward? Othersagain 
there were, who, neither admitting nor 
denying the depreciation, were desirous 
only of escaping from the necessity of a 
decision either way ; contending that no 
result could be so satisfactory, as the dis- 
cussion itself was mischievous. Will those 
persons thank the right hon. gent. for re- 
viving a discussion which, if it had finally 
closed on Friday night, would have left 
them in quiet possession of their doubts, 
—doubts which any man might very rea- 
sonably prefer to a decision in support of 
the right hon. gentleman’s third Resolu- 
tion ? 

Independently of this violence to the 
feeling and judgments of his supporters, 
has the right hon. gent. no consideration 
for the reputation of the House of Com- 
mons itself, when he calls upon us, by voting 
that Resolution, to affirm a proposition, 
which I will venture to say, no man with- 
out the doors of the House, could affirm 
with a grave countenance ? 

The third Resolution is the essential 
part, the soul and spirit of the right hon. 
gentleman’s system. Of the other Reso- 
lutions, the Ist and the 15th are the only 
two, which, in my view of the subject, ap- 
pear to require particular observation. 
The remainder, from the 4th to the 14th 
inclusive, contain a vast variety of state- 
ments, historical, political, commercial, 
financial, and agricultural ; some accurate, 
some inaccurate; but all valuable rather 
from their intrinsic erudition, than from 
any very near connexion with the sub- 


ject before us. With none of these, there-. 


fore, shall I presume to meddle. 

Bat, before I proceed to the three Re- 
solutions in which the whole of the right 
hon. gentleman’s argument lies, I mast 
say a word or two in answer to a challenge 
4 
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of the right hon. gent. as to his 16th and 
17th Resolutions. He states, and states 
very truly, that I had declared myself 
ready to vote for those two Resolutions, 
provided they were prefaced and intro. 
duced, not by his own preceding Rego. 
lutions, but by the first ten of the original 
Resolutions moved by the hon. and learned 
chairman of the Bullion Committee. The 
right hon. gent. triumphs in this declara. 
tion of mine, as if it had been a conces. 
sion to his argument, instead of an e€Xpo- 


sition of my own. He has caught meina 
great inconsistency, it seems. And what 


is this inconsistency ? That I am ready to 
affirm two things irreconcilable with each 
other?—that I would vote premises that 


did not bear out their conclusion, or a 


conclusion contradictory to its premises? 
No such thing: but simply, that I am 
ready to adopt the premises suggested by 
one man, and the conclusion drawn by 
another. This is what he considers as en 
inconsistency ; as if consistency had re- 
ference not to the compatibility of doc- 
trines, but to the identity of the persons 
holding them. 

It is true that ifthe first ten of the origi- 
nal Resolutions had been carried, I should 
not have ‘objected to adding to them the 
two concluding Propositions of the right 
hon. gentleman. But I cannot consent to 
vote for them by themselves, nor if intro- 
duced by his own preceding Propositions. 

Iam not, any more than the right hon. 
gent. himseif, for changing the period 
now fixed by law for the repeal of the 
Bank Restriction. I could therefore have 
been contented to vote for the 16th and 
17th of the right hon. gent.’s Propositions 
if those principles respecting the standard 
of our money, which were luminoys!y and 


accurately developed in the Resolutions — 
moved by the chairman of the Bullion. 


Committee, had been previously recognized 
and sanctioned. The truth of these prin- 


ciples once admitted, there might have 


been comparatively little danger in de- 
ciding either way the question, whether 
the period for returning to the strict prac- 


tical application of them should be accele- . 


rated. But to decide that question ina 
way which should imply a denial of the 


truth of those principles, would be pro- = 


ductive of a mischief than which none can 
be greater, except indeed that of adopting 
the right hon. gent.’s Resolutions, in which 
the truth of those principles is. denied, not 
by implication but directly. 

To have abstained from adopting the 
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original Resolutions, provided no others 
were agreed to in their room, would be to 
leave the true principles of our money 
system unvouched indeed, but not dis- 
credited ; and to leave the Bank Restric- 
tion precisely as it stands. ‘To declare the 
continuance of the Bark Restriction by 
adopting the right hon. gent.’s 16th and 
17th Resolutions only, without adverting 
at the same time to the principles laid 
down by the Bullion Committee, would 
be to leave it matter of doubt whether the 
restriction was continued because those 
principles were false, or only because 
their force was overborne by considera- 
tions of expediency. This result would 
be unsatisfactory enough. To adopt and 
record the right hon. gent.’s premises as 
the foundation of his own conclusion, 
would be in his view, no doubt, perfectly 
consistent ; but it would be a consistency 
obtained at no less an expence than that 
of abrogating, so far as the Resolutions of 
this House can abrogate it, the whole sys- 
tem under which the currency of this 
country has been hitherto regulated and 
preserved in a state of purity and integrity, 
equally creditable to the character of the 
state, and to the unceasing vigilance and 
anxiety of parliament. 

In matters which have been frequently 
the object of parliamentary revision, it is 
no light thing to come to resolutions of a 
general and abstract nature without taking 
the former proceedings of parliament for 
our guide. 

If they who dissented from the doctrines 
of the Bullion Committee thought the 
errors of that Committee the more formi- 
dable on account of the authority by which 
they were inculcated, how much more 
cautious ought we to be in ascertaining 
beyond possibility of doubt, the truth of 
those doctrines which we are now called 
upon to promulgate by the much higher 
authority of the House itself? 

A declaration of the law by one of the 
branches of the legislature ought not to 
be made at all but for a grave and ade- 
quate object; and at least ought to be 
unimpeachably correct. 

Let us examine the right hon. gent.’s 
first Resolution, in this double vicw. 
First, let us see how far itis positively cor- 
rect; and secondly, what is the object to 
which it is directed, and how far it attains 
that object. 

That the right of establishing and regu- 
lating the legal money of this kingdom is 
& prerogative of the sovereign, is most un- 
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dovbtedly true; that the sovereigns of 
this kingdom have at different times al- 
tered the value of such money, is also 
true—if by value be intended only the de- 
nomination of such money, that is the 
rate at which any given quantity of gold 
or silver should be current within these 
realms. But “ value,’ absolutely stated, 
is by no means a correct expression. To 
alter the positive intrinsic value of the 
precious metals, or make it other than it is 
by nature, and by the relation which 
those metals bear to other commodities, is 
a power, which neither kings nor parlia- 
ments have hitherto, so far as I know, ar- 
rogated ; but the existence of which to 
be sure would at once put an end to all 
dispute, and give to the right hon. gent., 
and those who side with him, a complete 
triumph. If value were indeed the off 
spring of authority, there is no doubt but 
that paper or pasteboard, or any viler ma- 
terial, might be raised by that authority 
to a Jevel with gold. But the only power 
which sovereigns have ever yet exercised 
or claimed, has been to fix the rate or 
“ current” value of coin within their own 
dominions. 

Nor is it merely an inaccuracy of ex- 
pression to omit this qualification of the 
word * value.” Itis an inaccuracy which 
may lead to serious misconception in a 
case where the whole controversy turns 
upon this single question, “‘ whether there 
be or be not an inherent inextinguishable 
value in the precious metals estimated ac- 
cording to their relation to other commo- 
dities generally, throughout the world ; 
and independent of any arbitrary va- 
luation, which positive edicts or enact- 
ments can affix to them?’ The right 
hon. gent.’s proposition as it stands, with- 
out the addition to the word ‘ value,” of 
the epithets “current” or “ denomina- 
tive,’ would go to favour the notion that 
edicts and enactments have this power ; a 
notion so wild that it might seem almost 
unnecessary to guard against it, if it, or 
something very like it, were not in fact 
the foundation of almost all the right hon. 
gent.’s arguments. 

He cannot, however, intend to avow 
such anotion. He will therefore, I pre- 
sume, have no objection to qualify the 
word “ value,” by the addition of one or 
other of the epithets whieh | have sug- 
gested. So qualified, the proposition, that 
the Sovereign has at times varied the “ cur- 
rent”’ or “ denominative”’ value of the coin, 
would be true, and perfectly harmless. 
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The Resolution proceeds to state, that 
this has been done by proclamation, “ or” 
by act of parliament,—This is also a true 
proposition; but upon this also I must 
observe, that it is not stated with sufficient 
qualification. The Resolution seems to 
imply that the option between the two 


modes of proceeding is perfectly arbi- | 


trary ; that parliament may be either ad- 
mitted into, or excluded from, a share in 
the operation, exactly according to the 
will and pleasure of the crown. But, I 
would take the liberty of suggesting to the 
right hon. gent., that it was not enough to 
state the abstract principles and theory of 
the constitution ; it was incumbent on 
him to state them as they have been acted 
upon, as they are modified by practice, as 
they are to be found, not in the procla- 
mations of Henry sth, but in the statute 
book ; in statutes of the last century ; in 
those of the present reign. 

The Sovereign (says the right hon. gent.) 
can alter the value of the coin. But can 
he do that at the present moment, with- 
out consent of parliament? Can he do it 
against existing acts of parliament ? Can 
he, except by the aid and concurrence of 
parliament, repeal the acts of the lith of 
the present reign, which were passed on 
occasion of the last re-coinage of the 
gold; and which must be repealed or 
amended, ifany alteration should be made 
in the current value of the guinea ?>—Un- 
questionably the King, according to the 
theory ofthe prerogative, can, by his pro- 
clamation, reduce or raise the denomina- 
tion of the current coin. But, if by doing 
so, he would place his subjects in the dir 
lemma of either disregarding his procla- 
mation, or acting in contravention of an 
act of parliament; would it be in that 
case asound or a safe statement of the 
law, to give a naked definition of the pre- 
rogative, without reference to the prac- 
tical restrictions by which the exercise 
af it must necessarily be controuled ? 

‘Are the opinions of lawyers so settled 
and uniform upon this subject as to war- , 
rant the right bon, gentleman’s sweeping 
and unqualified assertion? Do lawyers 
agree that there is no limit to the power 
of the crown in this respoct? that the 
crown may give what current value it 
pleases to coin, which it may debase at 
its pleasure ? 

I do not assert that all such authorities 
are uniformly the other way: it would, 
perhaps, be diflicult to name that branch 
of the prerogative which has uct been 
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exalted to an excess in the speeches of 


writings of some one or other of the great 
crown lawyers who have spoken or Written 
upon the prerogative. But such opinions, 
even if they were more general than they 
will be found to be, surely could not ayail 
against positive statute, 

« The denomination,” says Blackstone, 
« or the value for which the coin isto pasg 
current, is likewise in the breast of the 
King; and if any unusual pieces are 
coined, that value must be ascertained by 
proclamation. In order to fix the value, 
the weight and the fineness of the metalare 
to be taken into consideration together, 
When a given weight of gold or silver ig 
of a given fineness, it is then of the trua 
standard, and is called sterling. Of this 
sterling metal all the coin of the king. 
doin must be made by the statute of 25> 
Ed. 3, cap. 153; so that the King’s pre, 
rogative seemeth not to extend to the de- 
basing or enhancing the value of the coin 
below or above the sterling value: though 
sir Matthew Hale appears to be of another 
opinion.” 

The right hon, gentleman may perhaps 
tell me that his opinion agrees with that 
of sir Matthew Hale; to which Judge 
Blackstone here refers as seemingly more 
favourable to the prerogative than his 
own. But if he will look into that ela 
borate and instructive treatise, which cons 
tains. an abstract of all the learning and of 
all the history relating to ovr coinage—} 
mean the Letter of the late Earl of Livers 
pool to the King—he will there find. in 
what respects the legislature has limited 
the exercise of that prerogative, since the 
death of sir Matthew Hale. He will find 
it stated, that even in sir Matthew Hale’s 
opinion, “ though this great prerogative is 
unquestionable, it is certainly advisable 
that in the exercise of it, whenever any 
great change is intended to be made, the 
King should avail himselfof the wisdom and 
support of bis parliament.” «Sir Matthew 
Haleobserves,”’ sayslord Liverpool, “ that 
it is neither safe nor honourable for the 
King to imbase his coin below sterling ; 
if it be at any time done, it is fit to be 
done by the assent of parliament;” and 
he concludes, that on such occasions fiert 
non debuit, factum valet,’ 

Even if such were still the state of the 
prerogative, would it justify a Resolution 
of the House of Commons, which dee 
scribes that prerogative as absolute and 
indefinite, and describes the assent of 


parliament” not ds that with which, ae 
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cording to sir Matthew Hale, « itis fit” 
that such alteration should be made, if 
made at all; and without which, accord- 
ing to the same authority, “ fiert non de- 
buit ;’’—but merely as that which it is 
optional with the crown to ask or not to 
ask, according to its good pleasure? 
Would such a Resolution have befitted the 
House of Commons, even at the time 
when sir Matthew Hale wrote? Is it pos- 
sible to pass it now; when that prero- 
gative, which by sir Matthew Hale wes 
considered as unfit to be exercised with- 
out consent of parliament, stands actually 
limited by statute ? 

Let us next consider what is the object 
with a view to which this exposition of 
the law is made, and how far that object 
is attained by it. 

The question in agitation is, whether 
our paper currency be or be not depre- 
ciated? The price of gold in that paper 
currency is adduced in proof of the de- 
preciation. What answer is it to this 
question—what refutation is it of this 
proof, to say “ The King’s prerogative 
can alter the value of the coin ?”’—~Grant- 
ed that it can. At least it has not done 
so in the present instance. ‘The coin is 
not varied in vaiue: the paper currency, 
it is contended, is. ‘The King’s preroga- 
tive has nothing to do with the paper of 
the Bank. The paper of the Bank is not 
(God forbid it ever should be!) the legal 
money of the realm. How, then, does 
the King’s prerogative decide—how does 
iteven aflect—the question as to the de- 
preciation of Bank paper? It can by no 
possibility affect it at all, unless the right 
hon. gent. be prepared to address us in 
something like the following manner— 
“ The King has a power to make what- 
ever he pleases money ; and to make that 
money of what value he pleases. If you 
murmor at the supposed depreciation of 
Bank notes, beware that you do not pro- 
voke an exercise of the prerogative, 
which shall make those Bank notes to all 
intents and purposes legal money; or 
which shall cure that pretended disparity 
between paper and gold about which you 
clamour so loadly, by raising the denomi- 
hation of the coin.” 

Is this what the right hon. gent. means 
to say? If so—though I do not think that 
there would be much wisdom in the mea- 
sure,—I admit that his Resolution is an 
apt and natural introduction to it. I can 
at least understand its application to the 
subject. I can see what is meant by it. 
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But unless this be his meaning, I am at a 
loss to conceive how the assertion that the 
paper Currency is actually depreciated, is 
disproved, or even touched by the asser- 
tion of the King’s prerogative to establish 
and alter at his pleasure the legal money 
of the realm. 

The Resolutions on the subject of the 
coinage laws, which we rejected on a for- 
mer night, and for which this of the right 
hon. gent. is intended as a substitute, had 
a direct and sensible bearing upon the 
question in dispute. In affirming the de- 
preciation of the paper currency, it was 
necessary to define the standard by which 
such currency was to be measured. The 
hon. and learned mover of the original 
Resolutions did define it, and, as I think, 
with perfect truth, as well as precision. 
Can it be the right hon. gentleman’s in- 
tention, by stating with such laxity the 
absolute and indefinite power of the 
crown over the legal money of the realm, 
to imply that, where every thing is liable 
to such arbitrary fluctuation, there can 
be no fixed standard by which to measure 
the value of the currency? If his argu- 
ment be good for any thing, it can only 
be so by being pushed to this extent: but 
even then it affords no answer to the Re- 
solutions of the hon. and learned gent. 
Those Resolutions asserted that the paper 
currency is ina state of depreciation, if 
measured by the existing standard of our 
legal currency. The right hon. gent. 
does not contradict this assertion; he 
passes it by; he says nothing at all as to 
what the standard of our currency really 
is; but contents himself with disparaging 
its fitness as a measure of value, by insinu+ 
ating that, whatever it may be at the pres 
sent moment, the King has, by his preros 
gative, an unlimited power of changing its 

But, again, even if the King has this 
power, it is not pretended that he has if 
point of fact thought fit to exercise it, If 
any part of our currency has been varied 
in its value, either in respect to anothet 
part of it, or in respect to the standard, it 
is not pretended that this has been done 
by the interposition of the crown. The 
complaint is, however, that such a varia 
tion has in fact taken place in the value of 
Bank paper. What answer ts it to thig¢ 
complaint, to say, that theugh the King 
has not, yet he might, if he pleased, have 
made 2 like variation in the current value 
of the coin ? : 

. There is, however, another operation of 
the prerogative, which, to make his defi- 
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nition complete, the right hon. gent. ought 
to have noticed; but which he has alto- 
gether omitted, perhaps because he saw, 
that it would bear inconveniently upon 
his argument: I mean the King’s power 
of giving currency to foreign coin within 
his own dominions. Now one of the 
plainest illustrations of the actual depre- 
ciation of our paper currency has been 
derived from the change which has been 
recently made in the current value of the 
dollar. : 

“The King,” says Mr. Justice Black- 
stone in the same part of his work to 
which J have already referred, “ may 
also, by his proclamation, legitimate fo- 
reign coin, and make it current here ; de- 
claring at what value it shall be taken in 
payments. But this, I apprehend, ought 
to be by comparison with the standard of 
our own coin; otherwise the consent of 
Parliament will be necessary.” 

“ This great prerogative,” says lord 
Liverpool in his Letter to the King, 


‘“« which the kings of this realm have im- | 


memoriaily enjoyed and exercised, of 
giving currency to the coins made at 
their mint, and sometimes to foreign 
coins, at a determinate rate or value, and 
of enhancing and debasing them at their 
pleasure, is of so important and delicate 
@ nature, and the justice and honour of the 
Sovereign, as well as the interests of the 
people, are so deeply concerned in it, that 
it ought to be exercised with the greatest 
judgment and discretion.” 

We here see the limitations in point of 
law, which, in the opinion of so able a 
lawyer as Blackstone,—and those in point 
of prudence and discretion which in the 
opinion of so profound a practical states- 
man as the late earl of Liverpool,—would 
have governed the exercise of the prero- 
gative of the crown in giving currency to 
the dollar. Have these limitations, has 
this caution, been observed in fixing the 
rate at which the dollar now circulates ? 
The intrinsic value of the dollar « by 
comparison with the standard of our own 
coin, as compared for example with 
the British crown piece, is nearly in the 
proportion of nine to ten. The current 
rate at which the dollar circulates, as 
compared with the crown piece, is now 
in the proportion of eleven to ten. 

By what authority has so strange an 
anomaly been introduced into our money 
system ?—an anomaly which, according 
to Blackstone, the crown in the exercise of 
its prerogative is bound to avoid. By an 
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ordinance of the Bank. The prerogative 
of the crown, we have seen, might have: 
given currency to the dollar: but it could 
only have done so at a rate proportionate: 
to its intrinsic value, as compared with the 
standard of the realm; or for any devia. 
tion from that standard it must have ob. 
tained the concurrence of Parliament. But 
the thing isdone. It is one of the main 
features of our present system. It makes 
one of the grounds of the complaint which 
the right hon. gent. proposes to answer b 
the authoritative language of his first Reso.: 
lution. And how does he answer it? B 
referring to the prerogative of the crown 
as the authority by which alone the cur- 
rency can be regulated; and yet omit. 
ting altogether a part of that prerogative, 
so essential to the present subject, as the 
power of giving currency.to foreign coin! 
He omits it—Why ?—Evidently because 
he could not state it, without acknowledg. 
ing at the same time that the rules by 
which the exercise of that part of the pre- 
rogative has always been governed, have 
been entirely neglected inthe issue of the 
dollar at its present rate; and because he 
could not make that acknowledgment 
without avowing the depreciation of our 
currency. 

Before the late ordinance of the Bank, 
nine crown pieces would have exchanged 
for ten dollars. Now ten dollars cannot 
be had for less than eleven crowns. If 
this be not depreciation, what is it? Per- 
haps, I shall be warned that this argument 
proves too much; for that the deprecia- 
tion here established would be that of the 
lawful coin of the realm,—not of the paper 
currency, of which alone the depreciation 
is asserted, 

I answer,—the depreciation of the law- 
ful coin in respect to the dollar is effected 
through the medium of the paper. If the 
crown piece and the dollar circulated to- 
gether without the intervention of the pa- 
per, it would be impossible that they 
should bear to each Ha any other rela- 
tion than that which arises naturally from 
their respective intrinsic values. It is by 
the intervention of the paper, which mea- 
sures the one according to its nominal, the . 
other according to its intrinsic value, that 
this relation is forcibly inverted, and the 
more valuable is degraded below the less 
valuable coin. 

I shall probably be told, however, that 
the dollar is a mere token; it is no more 
than a promissory note in silver, which no 
man is bound to accept in payment. ‘This. 
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is perfectly true: but it isa singular argu- 
ment to be relied upon by the practical 
school,—since it is no less true that the 
dollar, such as itis, constitutes in fact by 
far the greater part of the metallic cur- 
reucy now in circulation. In thesame way 
it has been argued, that a Bank note is not 
a legal tender, that no man is bound to takea 
Bank notefrom his neighbourin satisfaction 
of ajust debt. This also is true: but it is no 
less so that the public creditor is bound to 
receive Bank notes, or at least can get no- 
thing else, in payment of his demand upon 
the state ; and it seems to be nu great con- 
solation to the public creditor to be assured 
that what he is compelled to take from the 
government, nobody is compellable to take 
irom him. 
Tais being then practically the state of 
our currency, what satisfaction, I mustagain 
ask, does the first Resolution of the right 
hon. gent. afford to those who complain 


. of the depreciation of Bank paper, by 


stating, and stating as it appears, incor- 
rectly, the money prerogatives of the 
crown ?—prerogatives which, in respect to 
the bulk of cur currency,—the paper,— 
have no operation at all; and which in res- 
pect to the small portion of metallic cur- 
rency which we possess, have been suffer- 
ed to lie dormant and passive, while that 
currency has been regulated by another 
authority on principles directly contrary 
to those by which the crown mus: have 
been guided in giving currency to a fo- 
reign coin? 

This Resolution therefore the House of 
Commons cannot but reject: first, because 
itis defective as a definition of the prero- 
gative which it affects to define ; secondly, 
because it is wholly inapplicable to the 
only points about which there is any dis- 
pute, namely, Bank paper, which is out 
of the province of the prerogative ; and 
the foreign silver currency, of which in 
fact it has taken no cognizance; and 
lastly, because it is calculated, by impli- 
cation at least, to exclude parliament from 
all share in the regulation of a subject in 
which, in all good times, parliament has 
claimed it as aright, and felt it a duty to 
interfere, whenever the occasion has called 
for its interference. 

It is impossible to pass over the second 
Resolution without observing, that it re- 
mains liable to the objection which I took 
the liberty of making to it in a former de- 
bate. The words“ on demand” are still 
omitted: I trust, the right hon. gent. in- 
tends to supply this omission, I must 
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say, that the persisting in it would afford 
just ground of serious suspicion and alarm. 

I now come to the main Resolution of 
all, the third. This it is that contains the 
sum and substance of all the right hon. 
gentleman’s arguments and doctrines ; and 
to which I cannot believe it possible, until 
the vote shall actually have passed, that 
any assembly of reasonable men can be 
persuaded to give their concurrence. The 
Resolution is as follows: 3. “ That the 
promissory notes of the said Company 
have hitherto been, and are at this time, 
held in public estimation to be equivalent 
to the legal coin of the realm, and gene- 
rally accepted as such in all pecuniary 
transactions to which such coin is legally 
applicable.” 

The right hon. gent. in stating what he 
considered to be the effect of this Resolu- 
tion, made use of an expression which does 
indeed most truly describe its character, 
and the character of that assent which he 
reckons upon obtaining to it. By this 
Resolution, said the right hon. gent. we 
“« pledge ourselves to believe the equiva- 
lency of Bank notes to coin.”’—Piedge 
ourscives to believe! This is perhaps 
more than any man ever before avowed of 
himself; but certainly more than any 
inan ever openly declared his intention to 
exact from others. Belief is not usually 
matter of volition; therefore one should 
think, it cannot reasonally be made mat- 
ter of underiaking and engagement. Of 
all martyrs of whatever faith, 4 have al- 
ways conceived the just praise:to be, that 
they adhered stedfastly to a belief founded 
on sincere conviction; not éhat they anti- 
cipated that conviction by piedging them- 
selves hetorehand what their belief should 
be. The right hon. gentieman’s martyr- 
dom is of a superior description; it not 
only professes its faith, but creates it: and, 
to say the truth, it doe: require a faith, 
rather of the will than ofthe understand- 
ing, to believe the doct®ne which the 
right hon. geat. has promulgated in his 
third Resolution. 

The right hon. gent. howeer, has not 
done fail justice to his own Resolution. 
The pledge which it contains goes much 
farther than he describes. It 5 not we, 
che resolvers, that are pledged byit to the 
creed of the right hon. gent.: 1t pledges 
all mankind, except ourselves. 2} is so 
contrived that even I might consisently 
vote for it, denying as 1 do every sylabie 
of the doctrine which it contains. What. 


ever other merit the Resolution may wat, 
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this is at least ingenious, and I think I may 
venture to say it is altogether new in par- 
liamentary proceeding. 

The object.of the right hon. gent. is to 
settle the public mind on a question on 
which there is great division of opinion, 
~—There are various modes on which the 
public mind may be settled in matters de- 
pending on positive authority, The first 
is, proclamation by the King, where the 
subject matter is one to which the royal 
prerogative’ is of itself competent; and 
such the right hon. gent. contends this 
matter to be. A second mode is by act 
of parliament, in which the united wis- 
dom of the two branches of the legislature 
is sanctioned by the authority of the 
crown. A third mode is by concurrent 
resolution of the two Houses of Parliament, 
declaring their joint opinion. A fourth 
mode is, by resolution of one or other 
House of Parliament declaring its opinion 
alone. But tothese four recognised modes, 
it remained for the ingenuity of the right 
hon. gent. to add a fifth; that of a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons, declaring 
not its own opinion, but that of the liti- 
gants themselves, 

Are Bank notes equivalent to the legal 
standard coin of the realm? This is the 
question wiich divides and agitates the 
public opinion. I, says the right hon. 
gent. will devise a mode of settling this 
— to the satisfaction of the public. 

y advising a proclamation? No.—By 
bringing a vote into Parliament? No.— 
By proposing to declare the joint opi- 
nion of both houses or the separate opinion 
of one ? No.—By what new process then? 
Why, simply by telling the disputants that 
they are, and have been all along, however 
unconsciously, agreed upon the subject of 
their variance ; and gravely resolving, for 
them, respectively, an unanimous opinion, 
This is the very judgment, | should ima- 
gine, which Mikon ascribes to the venera- 
ble Anarch whom he represents as adjust- 
ing the dispvtes of the conflicting ele. 
ments; 

Chaos umpire sits, 
And by fecision more embroils the fray. 

That the public would have bowed in 
reverence: aud submission to the pro- 
nouncec opinion of the House of Com- 
mons, @nnet be doubted: but when the 
Houseot Commons speaks, not as a judge 
but a an interpreter, it can hardly expect 
to brregarded as infallible by those whose 
sentments it professes to interpret. 

«In public estimation,” says the right 
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hon. gentleman’s Resolution, « Bank notes 
and coin are equivalent.” Indeed? 
What then is become of all those persons 
who for the last six months have been 
every outward and visible indication 
evincing, maintaining, and inculcating an 
opinion diametrically opposite? Who 
wrote that multitude of pamphlets, with 
the recollection of which one’s head is stil] 
dizzy ? Whatis become of the whole class 
of readers of those pamphlets, of whom to 
my cost Iwasone; and a great number 
of whom at least were convinced, like me, 
of the actual depreciation of our paper 
currency ? Were these writers and 
readers no part of the public? or does 
the right. hon. gent. apprehend that his 
arguments must have wrought their con- 
version? Far be it from me to say that, 
whatever I may think of his arguments, 
the authority cf his name would not have 
great weight with me and with the public, 
Therefore do I regret that, if he does not 
think fit to frame his resolution in the 
name of the House of Commons, he should 
not at least resolve in his own name the 
equivalency which he is so bent upon es- 
tablishing. A Resolution, importing that 
“in the estimation” of the right hon. 
gent. individually, “ Bank-notes are equi- 
valent to the legal coin of the realm,” 
though I do not pretend to say it would 
carry all the force of a decision of the 
legislature, would yet be a prodigious 
comfort even to those who are hardened 
in their disbelief of that equivalency ; as 
it would show them in what quarter to 
apply when they wished to make an ex- 
change on equal terms. 

Nor would such a declaration of indi- 
vidual opinion, though unusual, be wholly 
without example. I saw the other day 
an address to the public, from a patriotic 
Lottery-office keeper, which in truth I 
should think had not escaped the right 
hon. gentleman’s notice, since his third 
Resolution is nearly a transcript of it. 
‘This worthy distributor of the favours of 
fortune disclaims in the most indignant 
terms the intention to “ make any distince 
tion between Bank-notes, and the current 
coin of the realm.” He is, “ at al] times 
ready,” he says, “to serve the public 
with tickets or shares, on equal terms for 
either.’ Why sbould not the right hon. 
gent. give a similar demonstration of the 
sincerity of his own opinion? It is ob- 
vious, that if the lottery office keeper, in- 
stead of speaking for himself, had only, 
declared that “ in the estimation of the 
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ublic,”” Bank-notes and coin were equal, 

his assurance would have gone but for 
little; and I really cannot see why, in 
adopting as he has done, the very words 
of the lottery advertisement, the right 
hon. gent. should decline adopting the 
advertiser’s test of his sincerity. 

I must however observe, that the right 
hon. gent. carries his doctrine somewhat 
farther than his prototype, the lottery of- 
fice keeper. ‘The advertisement is much 
wore cautiously worded than the Resolu- 
lution. The advertisement only affirms 
the equivalency of Bank-notes to the 
« current” coin of the realm. The Reso- 
lution says, that they are equivalent to the 
“legal” coin. Now the assertion of the 
advertisement may be perfectly safe from 
contradiction, forasmuch as, “ current” 
eoin of the realm, there is at this moment, 
none. But the “ legal” coin of the realm, 
though driven out of circulation, is ca- 
pable of strict definition: the right hon. 
gent.’s proposition therefore admits of a 
test, which the advertiser’s does not. To 
make his proposition perfect, the right 
hon. gent. ought to define both those 
things which he declares to be equivalent 
to each other. Bank notes he has de- 
fined in his second Resolution: they are 
“engagements to pay certain sums of 
money in the legal coin of this king- 
dom.’ But he has omitted to define the 
“ Jegal coin.”’, 

With his leave I will venture to remind 
him that one pound in sterling money of 
this realm is either 2° of a guinea weigh- 
ing not less than 5dwts. Sgrs. standard 
fineness; or it is 29 of a lb. of standard 
silver. Does the right hon. gent. object 
to either of those definitions ? If not, does 
he maintain his proposition of equiva- 
lency? Does he maintain that a one 
pound note is equivalent to 7° of a lawful 
guinea, or to 29 of alk. of standard silver ? 
Does he not know that a guinea is intrin- 
sically worth not a pound-note, with one 
shilling in addition, but with the addition 
of four or five shillings, at the present 
moment; and that so far from purchasing 
nearly the third part of a lb. of standard 
silver, a Bank-note of 1/. would now pur- 
chase little more than the fourth part of it? 

But the right hon. gent. warns us, that 
we overlook the force and real meaning 
of the word « legal” as employed in his 
Resolution. He alludes not to the Jaws 


which have fixed the standard, and which 
ensure the weight and purity of our coin ; 
but to those which provide by wholesome 
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penalties against the influence of its real 
upon its denominative value. The gold 
of a guinea may be worth what we will; 
the Resolution applies only to the gold in 
a guinea. It notsay that a Bank 
note is worth as much asaguinea. It 
says only that the guinea can pass for 
no more than the bank note, It ties the 
living to the dead, and then pronounces 
them equal to each other. The gold 
which is necessary to constitute a guinea, 
may be worth twenty-six or twenty-seven 
shillings. The right hon. gent.’s business 
with it commences only when it has re- 
ceived the stamp and sanction of the so-~ 
vereign. It is then that, degraded by 
this distinction, and restricted -by thig 
guarantee, it loses about a fifth of its va- 
lue, and becomes worth only a one- pound 
note and one shilling. 

Be itso. This then may be the state of 
the law ; but how does this prove “ pub- 
lic estimation?” If the Resolution had 
purported merely that by law the guinea 
could pass forno more than twenty-one 
shillings, perhaps the right hon. gent. 
may have the law on his side. But this 
proposition he had the sagacity to see 
would not answer his purpose. It would 
do nothing for the Bank note. It would 
settle the proportion between gold and 
silver coin; but not between either of 
those metals and Bank paper. Bank paper, 


until it is made the paper of the state, 


and a legal tender (which as yet happily 
it is not), must depend upon confidence 
for its value; and I am afraid that con- 
fidence may rather be impaired than re+ 
stored by such a Resolution as the right 
hon. gentleman’s. 

There is, however, yet one addition, 
which qualifies the right hon. gentleman’s 
proposition. Bank notes are not only 
“ equivalent to legal coin,” it seems, but 
are “ generally: accepted assuch ;” which 
to be sure it is natural to expect they 
should be, if equivalent. They are so ac- 
cepted, however, not in’all transactions, 
No,—only in “ transactions towhich such 
coin is legally applicable.” There are 


| transactions then, it seems, in which they 


are not accepted as equivalent? Yes,— 
but those transactions are not legal ones, 
Is the purchase of gold: bullion a legal 
transaction? I presume it is. A Ib. of 
gold bullion is at this moment worth 
about 5Sl. 16s. in Bank notes: 58/. 16s, in 
guineas, according to their current value, 
makes fifty six guineas. Now forty-four 
and a half of these guineas, we know, 
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weigh exactly IIb. The right hon. gent., 
therefore, means gravely to affirm that 
there exist persons who will with equal 
readiness give 58/. 16s. in Bank notes, or 
fifty-six golden guineas, in payment for a 
commodity which is intrinsically worth 
exactly forty-four guineas and a half. It 
warms one's heart to hear such heroic in- 
stances of more than Roman virtue: but I 
must be permitted to doubt whether they 
can be truly stated to be as “ general” 
as the right hon. gentleman supposes. I 
doubt whether even the patriotic lottery- 
man from whom the right hon. gent. has 
borrowed his third Resolution, would make 
such a sacrifice as this to the laws of his 
country. I doubt whether the right hon. 
gent. himself does not stand the single in- 
stance of such striking self devotion: and 
would again submit to him, therefore, 
whether his third Resolution, instead of 
affirming any thing about the public, ought 
not to run singly in his own name. 

But after all, is the right hon. gent. sure 
that he is prepared to define exactly, at 
this moment, the legality or illegality of 
interchanging guineas and Bank notes, at 
any other than the nominal current value? 
What cognizance does the law take of the 
rate at which Bank notes shall pass? Is 
there any law which touches this matter ? 
Ifany body had such a fancy for Bank 
notes, and differed so entirely from the 
Bullion Committee, and from the right 
hon. gent., as to think them not only not 
depreciated in respect to coin, but as 
worth being bought up in coin at a pre- 
mium; is there any law which would 
prevent him from gratifying his taste in 
this particular? If for more, might he not 
also buy them for less than their nominal 
value? If there any law to prevent that ? 
The man who has been convicted and is 
now. expecting judgment for buying gui- 
neasat a premium, might he not justly 
avef that, he had only sold Bank notes at 
a loss?. Is there any law which forbids 
that > The right hon. gent. may tell me, 
that this question is at this very moment 
before the judges of the land, by whose 
determination the conviction to which] 
bave referred, will be either confirmed or 
reversed, And so I teil the right hon. 
gent. ; and from that very circumstance, 
from the lawon that subject being in a 
state of such uncertainty as to require a 
reference to.the judges, it is in my opi- 
nion unseemly, and must be most un- 
satisfactory, for the House of Commons to 
assume the law to. be such as the right 
hon, gentleman’s Resolution declares it, 
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But, supposing the declaration of the 
law by the right hon. gentleman’s Rego. 
lutions to be correct, still how does it bear 
out his assertionsas to “ public estimation?” 
Does he not know ; is it not notorious— 
has it not been admitted in the course of 
this debate, that in one partof the United: 
Kingdomat least, in Ireland, so far ar¢ bank 
notes from being “ equivalent to the legal 
coin in the public estimation,”’ that a pre. 
mium is openly given for guineas ? Does 
the right hon. gent, forget, that the House 
of Commons, to which he proposes his 
Resolution, is the House of Commons of 
Treland, as well as of Great Britain? And 
can he conceive a proceeding more likely 
to bring that House of Commons into con- 
tempt with the people of Ireland, than 
that, with the perfect knowledge which 
we have that they are every day ex- 
changing bank notes against guineas ata 
discount, we shou!d come to a Resolution 
that, not in our estimation but in theirs, 
bank notes and guineas are equivalent ? 

When Buonaparté, not long ago, was 
desirous of reconciling the nations under 
his dominion to the privations resulting 
from the .exclusion of all colonial pro- 
duce, he published an edict, which com- 
menced in something like the following 
manner :—<‘ Whereas sugar made from 
beet-root or the maple-tree is infinitely 
preferable to that of the sugar-cane...” 
and then proceeded to denounce penalties 
against those who should persist in the 
use of the inferior commodity. The de- 
nunciation might be more effectual than 
the right hon. gentleman’s Resolution: 
but the preamble did not go near so far; 
for though it asserted the superiority of 
the maple and beet-root sugar, it rested 
that assertion merely on the authority of 
the state, and did not pretend to sanction 
it by “ public estimation.” 

When Galileo first promulgated the 
doctrine that the earth turned round the 
sun, and that the sun remained stationary 
in the centre of the universe, the holy 
fathers of the Inquisition took alarm at so 
daring an innovation, and forthwith de- 
clared the first of these propositions to be 
false and heretical, and the other to be er- 
roneous in point of faith. The holy of- 
fice “ pledged itselfto believe” —That the 
earth was stationary and the sun moveable. 
This pledge ‘had little effect in changing 
the natural course of things: the sun and 
the earth continued, in spite of it, to pre- 
serve their accustomed relations to each 
other, just-as the coin and the bank uote 
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will in spite of the right hon. gentleman’s 
Resolution. 

The reverend fathers, indeed, had the 
advantage of being enabled to call in the 
aid of the secular arm, to enforce the ac- 
ceptance of their doctrines. I confess, I 
am not wholly without apprehension, that 
some of the zealous advocates for the right 
hon. gentleman’s doctrine may have it in 
contemplation to employ similar means of 
proselytism. There is something ominous 
inthat mixture of Jaw and opinion, which 
pervades the right hon. gentleman’s Re- 
solution. The business of law is with 
conduct ; but when it is put forward to in- 


fluence opinion, pains and penalties are | 


seldom far behind, I like but little the 
period of our history, to which my hon. 
and learned friend the Attorney General, 
was obliged to go back to find a penal sta- 
tute for settling opinions upon the value 
of money ; that statute upon which the 
late convictions have taken place, and 
upon the applicability of which to the 
present times the judges are now deliherat- 


ing. This statute was passed at a period 1 


when our coin had been debased, in the 
course of three years, considerably up- 
wards of 200/. per cent.; and when the 
total debasement, as compared with the 
original standard, was not less than 355 
percent. The consequence of this de- 
basement, as stated by lord Liverpool, was, 
that merchants and tradesmen increased 
the price of every article which they 
had to sell ; to counteract this effect, go- 
vernment tried every method to keep up 
the value of the debased coins: prices 
were set on all the necessary articles of 
consumption ; laws were passed for re- 
gulating the manner of buying and sell- 
ing; the law against regraters, forestallers, 
and engrossers, since repealed, was passed 
on that occasion. Amongst those ad- 
mirable and judicious efforts of wholesome 
and enlightened legislation, was enacted 
the law, for inflicting penalties on those 
who should “ exchange any coined gold 
or coined silver at a greater value than 
the same wasor should be declared, by his 
Majesty’s proclamation, to be current for 
within his dominions.” 

Such is the law which, according to the 
right honourable gentleman, secures the 
equivalency of the different sorts of our 
currency—Such is the shelf from which 
that law has been taken down and brought 


into use on the present auspicious occa- 


sion :—a law passed at a time which the 


late lord Liverpool forcibly describes as a 
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“ period of convulsion in our monetary 
system,” and in company with laws which 
have since been repealed as a disgrace to 
the statute book. Faulty, however, as our 
legislation appears to have been at the pe- 
riod to which we are referring, it at least 
did not fall into the absurdity of declaring 
such laws to be the opinions of the peo- 
ple. If the right honourable gentleman 
is determined to force opinions to conform 
to his law, he must come down a few years 
later in our history. He must pass from 
the reign of Edward the 6th, to that of 
queen Mary, to find the most approved 
method of applying the operation of law 
to the reformation of speculative opinions. 


Even in times, however, of such igno-~ 


rance and such licentious theory in re- 
spect to the value of money, there were 
not wanting in one part of this island, 
shrewder spirits, who saw the errors into 


which the English government were rune - 


ning, and determined to guard against 
their effects at least upon themselves. In 
the year 1529, it is related, in a note to 
lord Liverpool’s ‘Treatise: ‘ Gavin Dun- 
bar, bishop of Aberdeen, in a contract 
with William Sutherland, of Duffus, sti- 
pulated that, « if it should happen that the 
money of Scotland, or of any other king- 
dom which passes in Scotland, be raised 
to a higher price than it is now taken in 
payment for, whereby the reverend father, 
his heirs or assigns, be made poorer or in 
a worse condition, he the said William 
Sutherland should pay to the possessors, 
(whoever they may be), of the annual 
rent reserved therein, for every mark of 
$2 pennies, one ounce of pure silver of 3 
certain fineness, or else its true value in 
the usual money of the kingdom of Scot- 
land.” ‘This contract took place about 
twenty years before the statute of Edward 
6. If that statute shall be revived and 
acted upon, and if the doctrine of the 
right hon. gentleman’s Resolutigns shal} 
be sanctioned by parliament, it requires 
no great stretch of apprehension to foresee 
that men will ere long endeavour to guard 
themselves against the effects of such a 
system by resorting to contracts of 9 si- 
milar nature. 

I have now done with the right hon. 
gentleman’s third Resolution; I will only 
again say, that if any man had mentioned 
it to me out of this House, as a proposi- 
tion which the right hon. gentleman in- 
tended to offer for our acceptance, I should 
have utterly disbelieved him: I should 
have considered such a rumour as a mere 
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device on the part of his oppenents, to 
place in the strongest light imaginable 
the absurdity to which, if pushed to all 
‘their consequences, the right hon. gentle- 
man’s arguments were capable of going. 

Passing over the statistical Resolutions 
from the fourth to the fourteenth inclu- 
sive, | come now to the fifteenth, which 
contains the right hon. gentleman’s doc- 
trine of Exchanges. 

This Resolution partakes, in a very 
striking degree, of the faults which I had 
occasion to remark upon in the first of the 
series to which it belongs. From the 
vague and imperfect manner in which it 
is expressed, the proposition intended to 
be conveyed by it, is rather insinuated 
than affirmed. The right hon. gentleman 
does not distinctly deny that the state of 
our currency has any influence on the fo- 
reign exchanges, or on the price of bul- 
lion: at the same time, he certainly does 
not admit that it has any such influence. 
He only asserts that there are other causes 
* sufficient to account. for the unfavour- 
able state of the exchange, and the high 
price of bullion, without any change in” 
(what he calls) «« the internal value of our 
currency.” 

Now it cannot escape so accurate an 
understanding as that of the right hon. 
gentleman, that this mode of stating his 
argument, is not an answer to the main 
points in dispute, but an evasion of them. 
—The Bullion Report asserts, that our 
paper currency is depreciated, and that 
the depreciation of our currency has 
raised the price of gold, and turned and 
kept the foreign exchanges against us. 
The right honourable gentleman replies— 
not by denying both these assertions; but 
by affirming, with respect to the latter, 
that the imputed consequences may have 
been produced by other causes, without 
the existence of the cause specifically as- 
signed for them. 

We know, indeed, from the preceding 
part of the right hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment, that he does deny the depreciation 
of our currency—So tar he is perfectly 
intelligible. But, as to the second pro- 
position, “ that the depreciated currency 
has occasioned the rise in the price of 
bullion and the -unfavourableness of the 
foreign exchanges,” are we to understand 
him as saying, that a depreciated currency 


would not have those effects? or only, 


that as our currency is not depreciated, 
such effects cannot in this instance be at- 
tributable to that cause ? 


If he admits that such would be the na. 
tural effects of a depreciated currency, 
admitting at the same time (as he does 
that such effects do exist, the whole of hig 
argument is destroyed by his own admis. 
sions. The utmost advantage that he 
could then derive even from the undig. 
puted admission of all the facts enumerat. 
ed in his statistical Resolutions—of hig 
prices of stocks, and prices of corn, his 
exports and imports, and revenue and ex. 
penditure—would be to show, that there 
are other causes which may enter for 
something into the degree of the rise in 
the price of bullion, and into the degree 
of the unfavourableness of the exchange: 
—Which nobody denies. 

But to acknowledge the tendency of a 
depreciated currency to produce certain 
effects,—to ackngwledge these effecis to 
have been produced to an extent, and to 
have continued for a length of time, un- 
exampled in the history of the country,— 
and then to expect that upon the mere 
dictum of the right honourable gentleman, 
his adversaries in the argument shall con- 
sent to ascribe those effects wholly to 
other causes, of which or deny the suffi- 
ciency, altogether excluding the opera- 
tion of that one, the efficacy of which he 
himself admits, is to reckon upon a degree 
of ductility in those with whom he argues, 
which even the right honourable gentle- 
man’s authority is not entitled to com- 
mand. 

On the other hand, does the right hon. 
gentleman contend, that the depreciation 
of our currency, even if it existed, would 
not affect the exchange? To argue that 
it would not affect the price of bullion in 
that currency, is certainly more than he 
can venture. But it has been contended 
by others who take the same side with 
him, that depreciation “ of internal value” 
in the currency of a country has no ten- 
dency to alter the foreign exchange. Is 
this the right honourable gentleman’s 
meaning ? 

By “internal value,” I now understand 
the right hon. gent. to signify not “ in- 
trinsic value,” as I was at first inclined to 
suppose, but value in internal or domestic 
currency, as opposed to value abroad. The 
proposition then of those who push the 
right hon. gentleman’s argument to its ex- 
tent, is, that the currency of a country 
may be depreciated to an indefinite de- 
gree, and yet, if the inhabitants of that 
country continue, no matter whether vo- 
luntarily or by legal compulsion, to re- 
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ceive that depreciated currency at its full 
nominal value, the foreigner has no busi- 
ness with it, and the foreign exchange 
would not exhibit any symptom of being 
affected by it. The very definition of ex- 
change, about which I apprehend there is 
no dispute, is of itself sufficient to confute 
this doctrine. The par of exchange be- 
tween any two countries, being an equal 
quantity of precious metal in the respec- 
tive currencies of those countries ; how is 
it possible, that if by any process the cur- 
rency of one of those countries shall cease 
to contain or to represent that quantity of 
precious metal which it did represent or 
contain when the par of exchange with 
the other country was assigned—the cur- 
rency of that other country remaining pre- 
cisely the same—there should not take 
place a proportionate variation in the rate 
of the exchange? To say that the rate of 
exchange will continue unaltered, when 
one of the currencies between which the 
comparison is made has lost part of its 
value, is to say, in other words, that an 
equation is not destroyed by a change in 
the value of one of its terms. 


We should be sufficiently alive to the 


fallacy of such a doctrine, if applied to the 
currency of other countries,—In the edict 
lately published in Austria, which has been 


referred to more than once in the course of 
these debates ; while a gradual deprecia- 
tion, amounting in the end to no less than 
400 per cent. is acknowledged, and. the 
paper directed to be current henceforth at 
400 per cent. below its nominal value ; 
sundry excellent reasons are given why in 
Austria, in the particular circumstances of 
that country, this depreciation ought to 
occasion no manner of alarm—and espe- 
cially why foreigners ought not to con- 
sider it as vitiating or confounding the 
transactions of exchange. The foreign 
creditors of Austria, however, probably 
entertain a very different opinion: and it 
is a curious fact, which has been vouched 
to me on what I believe to be unquestion- 
able authority, that even before the Aus- 
trian paper money was depreciated to the 
present extravagant degree, the monied 
men on the continent who were engaged 
in loans to the emperor, were in the habit 
of stipulating that those loans, if repaid 
any where else than at Hamburgh or at 
Amsterdam, should be repaid, not in the 
currency of Austria, or of any other 
country, according to its denomination, 
but in specific quantities of gold or silver. 
And why this exception in favour of Ham- 
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burgh and Amsterdam? For @ reason 
which at once explains the nature of ex 
change, and the trae principles of value in 
money, namely, that at the Banks of Ham- 
burgh and Amsterdam, all payments are 
made, not in reference to coins of any 
country or any denomination, but by the 
transfer from the debtor to the creditor of 
a specific quantity of bullion. 

Can we really flatter ourselves, then; 
that the currency of this kingdom might 
be depreciated with impunity so far as re- 
lates to transactions with foreign couns 
tries? Ifa bill upon England for 461. 14s. 
6d. would heretofore have purchased, en 
the exchange of Hamburgh or Amster- 
dam, a credit on those banks for a |b. of 
gold bullion, and if a lb. of gold bullion 
cannot now be purchased in England for 
less than 58/. in English currency—can 
we imagine, that nevertheless, the bill 
upon England for 46/. }4s. 6d. will stilk 
purchase a lb. of gold at Hamburgh ot 
Amsterdam? Yet this is, in fact, the pro« 
position of those who contend that an alter- 
ation in the value of the internal currency 
of a country does not proportionably affect 
the foreign exchange. ‘ 

But whilst this is the argument of many 
who have taken part in the debate— whilst 
it is covertly, though not avowedly, the 
argument of the right hon. gentleman’s 
15th Resolution—it is not the argument of 
my right hon. friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who has admitted the ‘in- 
fluence of the internal currency of a couns 
try upon its foreign exchanges, by admit- . 
ting that a diminution in the quantity of 
our paper would tend to turn the ex- 
changes in our favour. Does the right 
hon. gent. agree in this admission, or differ 
from it? If he differs, I refer him for con- 
viction-to my right hon. friend: if he 
agrees, there is no escape from the con 
clusion to which this admission leads— 
that the unfavourableness of the exehange, 
which would be in part at least cured by a 
diminution in the amount, anid consequent 
rise in the value, of our paper currency, is 
in part, at least, occasioned by the excess 
and consequent depreciation of it. 

What then becomes of the assertion in 
the right hon. gemtleman’s 15th Resolu- 
tion, whichever sense we assign to it? If 
it is meant to deny the connexion of in« 
ternal currency with foreign exchange; 
can the House consent to adopt a vote so 
directly at variance with the fact ?—if, 
mitting that connexion, it is meant only 16 


deny its etfect-now—why, I should be glad 
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to know, is the present time to afford an 
exception to an universal rale? What is 
there now to suspend the operation of 
principles, not dependent upon circum- 
stances, but inherent in the nature of 
things? There is a great stagnation of 
commerce, it is true: but that stagnation 
of commerce is not peculiar to this coun- 
try. The continent shares largely in all 
the distress which the decrees of the tyrant 
of the continent produce ; and yet it is in 
comparison with the continent that the 
exchanges are in our disfavour. True, we 
are carrying on an expensive and extended 
war: but the exchanges have been per- 
manently against us in peace as well as in 
war, wheh the same cause, a depreciated 
currency, has operated to produce that ef- 
fect. In 1696, a period of war, the dete- 
rioration of our silver, then our standard 
coin—in 1773, a time of peace, the dete- 
rioration of our gold coin—were indicated 
alike by the fong-continued unfavourable- 
ness of the foreign exchanges. In both 
instances the reformation of the coin re- 
medied the evil. What the deterioration 
of coin occasioned in those instances, the 
depreciation of paper has occasioned now. 
The coin had then ceased to contain, as the 
paper has now ceased to represent, the 
mate of precious metal implied by its 
enomination. Foreign countries esti- 
mated the coin then-as they do the paper 
now, not by what it was called, but by 
what it would exchange for in those com- 
modities,—gold and siiver,—which are, by 
the consent and practice of mankind, the 
‘common measures of all marketable value. 
However gentlemen may endeavour to 
disguise and perplex this simple view of 
the questton, it is, after all, that by which 
‘it must be decided. If this be not the test, 
there is no other. If gold and silver have 
ceased to be the common measures of the 
value of other commodities, and weight 
and fineness combined have ceased to be 
the standard of value in gold and silver, 
there is no more to be said: but in that 
case, instead of these Resolutions, let the 
right hon. gent. come forward boldly at 
once with an assertion, not merely that 
oe is equivalent to the precious metals, 
ut that it has om me superseded them. 
If on the other hand the same standard 
of value remains, let not the right hon. 
gent. attempt to draw a veil over it. In 
all our departures from it, let us fairly 
own that we are departing from it,—by 
necessity if you please; but with a reso- 
ation of returning to it again. Let us 
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not, like men who, when hurried down a 
rapid stream, fancy that the shores are 
flying from them— 
** terrzeque urbesque recedunt,” 
let us not conceive that, by some strange 
revolution in the physical world, the. pre. 
cious metals are retreating beyond our 
reach ; when it is in fact only by a rapid 
depreciation that our currency is leaving 
them behind. Neither let us suppose that 
we have already gone down so far, that to 
re-ascend the stream is impossible—that, 
*6 Should we wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er.” 

A very little firmness, a very little sacri. 
fice, might at present enable us to retrace 
our course. The half of the ingenuity 
which is employed in the right hon. gen. 
tleman’s Resolutions to gloss over our 
situation, might suffice to find a remedy 
for it. 

It is asked—shall we attempt this in 
time of war? Can we attempt it without 
abandoning our present military system, 
with all its hopes, and all its glories?— 
Undoubtedly, I think, we can. I never 
can believe, of this mighty empire, thatit 
has not sufficient energy in itself at once 
to right whatever may be amiss in its own 
internal situation, and to maintain its ac- 
customed place and movement in the 
system of the world. 

But, it is said, we are only going on in 
the course in which greater authorities 
have led the way; Mr. Pitt had made 
up his mind to this depreciation of our 
currency. ‘ He contrived it,’ says one 
hon, gent. ‘He could not avoid fore- 
seeing it,’ says my right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

First, the inconveniencies which now 
result from that depreciation, and which 
constitute the proof of it, were not felt in 
Mr. Pitt’s time. Neither could they pos- 
sibly be foreseen by Mr. Pitt, if they in 
fact arise only from the causes to which 
my right hon. friend and the right bon. 
geut.’s fifteenth Resolution ascribe them: 
Mr. Pitt certainly could not foresee the 
Berlin-and Milan decrees. The war, in- 
deed, raged in his life-time with not less 
violence than since: but yet in the very 
hottest and most disastrous part of the 
war, at the moment of the greatest public 
alarm and calamity, the exchanges were 
in our favour: and the price of gold did 
not materially rise. He therefore did not 
witness any of those symptoms, which 
have awakened anxiety and led to inves* 
tigation on the present occasion. 
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Further we have the testimony of my 
hon. friend opposite to me (Mr. Wilber- 
force), that in the year 1802, when the 
probable tendency of unredeemable Bank 
paper to excessive issue and consequent 
depreciation became a_ subject of alarm 
to some men of great ability in financial 
matters—we have, I say, that most satis- 
factory testimony, that Mr. Pitt at that 
time professed his entire agreement in 
the principles laid down in a very able 
publication of the hon. | ve who pre- 
ceded me in this night’s debate, which I 
presume every man who has attended to 
this question has read. And what are 
those principles?~-Why, these— 

‘It is the maintainance of our general 
exchanges,’ says (Mr. Thornton), “ or in 
other words, it is the agreement of the 
Mint price with the bullion price of gold, 
which seems to be the true proof that the 
circulating paper is not depreciated.” 

If these are the principles which Mr. 
Pitt sanctioned, what pretence is there 
for saying that he foresaw the present 
state of things? or that, if he had lived 
to sce it; he would now have asserted our 
circulating paper to be in an undepre- 
ciated state? Are our “ general ex- 
changes” now “maintained Does 
the bullion price of gold” now “ agree 
with the Mint price?” Are not, on the 
contrary, the unfavourable exchanges, 
and high price of bullion, the very par- 
ticulars which are cited as affording the 
most irrefragable proof of a depreciation ? 
If the absence of these criteria at that time 
was conclusive one way, must not the 
presence of them be now admitted to be 
conclusive the other? If Mr. Pitt was 
then satisfied that all was right because 
these symptoms had not appeared, is it 
fair to infer, that he would have been 
equally satisfied now, when they are seen 


in so aggravated a degree? Is not the 


fair inference directly the contrary ? 

Nor is it an unimportant evidence of Mr. 
Pitt’s general view of this subject, that the 
letter of lord Liverpool tothe King wasthe 
result of an investigation commenced in 
Mr. Pitt’s first administration in 1798, 
and concluded in the year 1805, when he 
was again minister of the country. In 
that letter not only are all the principles 
of our money system distinctly and ably 
expounded, according to the authority 
and the practice of the best times; but 
with respect to the system of our paper 
‘currency, the danger of its being carried 
‘ excess, and the necessity of a partia- 
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mentary revision of it, are stated in a 
manner which shows with how much at« 
tention, in the opinion of the government 
of those days, that system required to be 
watched. 

but if Mr. Pitt had happily been still 
alive, what remedy wouid he have ap- 
plied to this evil? Far be it from me to 
presume on this or on any other occasion 
to usurp the authority of his name, or to 
employ it for any purpose, which is not 
warranted by his recorded opinions. But 
that he would have applied some remedy, 
—that he would not have been contented 
to let the evil take its course, if there were 
in human wisdom the means of checking 
it;—that he would not have sought to 
reconcile delusion with credit ;—and to 
palliate a departure from principles by 
a denial of the principles themselves :— 
every man who remembers his cha- 
racteristic firmness, who recollects the 
difficulties which he had to combat, and 
the manner in which he combated and 
overcame them, will, I think, be ready to 
acknowledge. 

If 1am asked what remedy I would my- 


selfapply, I again say, as I have said be- 


fore, that it must rest with the executive 
government to propose, as they alone can 
advantageously carry into effect, any 
measure of practical benefit. But 1 have 
no difficulty in offering one suggestion, 
which has indeed been in some degree 
anticipated in the course of these debates, 
The Bank proprietors have made great 
and unusual gains under the operation of 
the Bank restriction. I say this without 
the smaliest intention of laying blame 
upon the Bank, or of exciting any invi- 
dious feeling towards them. The directors 
of that institution, I again repeat, have, 
so far as I can judge, acted for the best 
in the discharge of a new and most diffi- 
cult duty, But the fact I believe will 
not be disputed. Great gains have been 
made in consequence of the Bank restric- 
tion, ‘The issuesof Bank paper, whether 
too large or not in another view, have un 
deniably been much larger than they 
could have been, had the obligation to 
pay in cash upon demand continued, or 
been renewed.—These gains certainly 
formed no part of the inducement to lay 
on or to renew the Bank restriction. They 
form no ground to continue it. But it is 
obvious,—it is in the principles of human 
nature—that they must form a tempta- 
tion to the Bank proprietors to wish for 
its continuance, It is obvious also, that if 
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the issues are inordinately extended, the 
difficulty of resuming cash payments must 
be proportionably augmented. And it is 
still more obvious, that whether those mo- 
tives and those causes do in fact so 
operate or no, from the natural invidious- 
ness attendant on great gains, the world 
in general will be apt to suspect and im- 
pute their operation. 

Now the public has no right to complain 
“that the Bank Restriction, though not laid 
or continued in contemplation of advan- 
tage to the Bank proprietors, has inciden- 
tally been productive of such advantage: 
but they have a right to expect that no 
impediment shall on that ground be thrown 
in the way of the removal of the Restric- 
tion. A continued increase of profit, and 
a continued raising of the dividends to the 
Bank proprietors, if it had not that effect, 
would have that appearance. The divi- 
dend is now, I believe, 10 per cent. There 
surely it might stop. All surplus profit 
beyond that amount, during the continu- 
ance of the Restriction, might be strictly 
appropriated as a fund for the purchase of 
bullion, at whatever price. 

It is not in my contemplation that the 
public (as has been suggested in several 
quarters since this question has been in 
discussion) should enter into any share of 
the extraordinary profits, or meddle in 
any degree in the management of the 
Bank. No such thing. Let those extra- 
ordinary profits remain in full, undisputed 
and unenvied property to the Bank. But as 
they are created by the suspension of cash 
payments, let the public have the assu- 
rance that they are so employed by the 
Bank, as to ensure their ability to resume 
those payments, without convulsion or dis- 
tress, at the period which the legislature 
has fixed for the resumption of them. 

This, I think, is a suggestion, the adop- 
tion of which would be no less creditable 
to the Bank than satisfactory to the public. 
_ For this or any other measure calcu- 
lated to remedy the evils acknowledged 
to exist, we can, after the decision to 
which this House has already come, rely 
only on the effect which may be produc- 
ed by our discussions upon the advised 
discretion of the Bank, and upon the awa- 
kened attention of the public. 

But at least, if we will do no good, let 
us, in the name of common sense, not do 
any harm. Hf we will not set right the 
course of the vessel, let us at least not de- 

- stroy the chart and compass by which it 
may steer, 
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Let us leave the evil, if it must. be so, 


[12% 
to the chance of a gradual and noiseless 
correction. But let us not resolve as Jaw 
what is an incorrect and imperfect expo. 
sition of the law. Let us not resolve as 
fact, what is contradictory to universal 
experience. Let us not expose ourselves 
to ridicule by resolving as the opinions of 
the people, opinions which the people do 
not, and which it is impossible they should, 
entertain. This is not the way to settle 
the public feeling, and to set the subject 
at rest. It is the way to ensure renewed 
and iuterminable discussions. That we. 
may at least not incur this unnecessary 
mischief, by adopting the Resolutions now 
before us, I move, Sir, that you do now 
leave the chair. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer regret. 
ted, that he was again under the necessity 
of trespassing upon the time of the Com- 
mittee upon this subject, but there were. 
some pvints in the speech of his right 
hon. friend which he could not avoid no- 
ticing. His right hon. friend seemed to 
think that he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) ought to retract the admission 
he had made on a former night, namely, 
that the diminution of the quantity of 
paper might diminish the balance of ex- 
change against us, because it made against 
his general argument. The admission 
which he had made, however, he was not 
disposed to retract, because it did not ap- 
pear to him to clash in the slightest degree 
with the principles which he maintained, 
The diminution of paper in circulation 
would make a favourable alteration in the 
exchange, but then it would be necessary 
to discontinue the exertions we were mak- 
ing abroad, and to abandon our allies: but 
this would not be the only inconvenience 
which would result, because the same 
operation would affect our commerce, our 
agriculture, and ail those sources of wealth 
by which we had been so long able to 
maintain this contest. It appeared to him, 
therefore, that the question for the Com- 
mittee to decide was, whether it would be 
a wise policy to discontinue those exer- 
tions which we were making upon the 
Continent, and injure our agriculture and 
commerce, which we must do if we dimi¢ 
nished the quantity of paper in circulation 
for the purpose of making an alteration in 
the course of exchange.—He would not 
repeat all the arguments which he had 
before used, to shew that what gentlemen 
termed the depreciation of paper, did not 
arise from an over-issue of it, but from 
other. causes: but. he was-convinced that: 
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the more gentlemen investigated the sub- 
ject, the more they would be convinced of 
that fact. It had been asked, whether it 
was prudent and safe to continue the pre- 
sent system, and to suffer gold to go out of 
the country? In answer to this question, 
he begged, in the first place, to observe, 
that we sent gold abroad for articles that 
were necessary, not because we preferred 
sending gold, but because, in the present 
state of the world, we could send nothing 
else. Most undoubtedly it would be more 
for our interest to purchase what we want- 
ed abroad with other articles, rather than 
gold, and those with whom we were deal- 
ing would prefer those articles to gold; 
but in the present unprecedented state of 
things, we had no alternative. But with 
respect to the question which bad been pro- 

sed, he could only say, that those who 
thought as he did, that our military ope- 
rations, which we were carrying on 
abroad, were more important and more 
beneficial to the country than the reten- 
tion of its gold; those who thought it, as 
he did, more important that corn should 
be imported, and that the people should 
not starve, than that we should keep our 
gold, which we could not eat, would find 
very little difficulty in answering, that it 
was better, infinitely better, to persevere 
in our present course, than to incur the 
inevitable consequences of the measures 
recommended by the gentlemen on the 
other side.—It had been laid down as a 
principle, that if there were two species 
of currency in a country, and that the one 
was depreciated, the one that was depre- 
ciated would soon drive the other out; but 
however plausible that proposition appear- 
ed in theory, it was not true in fact. At 
the period which had been so often allud- 
ed to, when our silver was so very much 
depreciated, how did it happen that we 
retained our gold? If the principle laid 
down was correct, our gold must have all 
disappeared. It had been said that the 
exchange could never fairly be more 
against a.country than the sum that it 
would cost to transport goods to the coun- 
try with which it was dealing. This pro- 
position, ‘in the ordinary state of the 
world, and when commerce was uninter- 
rupted, might be true; but was it pos- 
sible to apply general principles, made 
for ordinary occasions, to such times as 
the present? If bullion was to be found 
ina particular part of the world, and it 
was absolutely necessary that we should 
obtain it, why, we must of course pay 
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what might be called usurious interest for 
it. With respect to corn, it was the same 
if France had corn and we wanted it, and 
France would not permit us to purchase it 
with any other article but bullion: was it 
not obvious that the bullion must be sent, 
and the price paid, however exorbitant ? 
Suppose corn could be imported for 40 per 
cent. profit, and a man was obliged to give 
30 per cent. for gold, would he not natu- 
rally buy the gold at that price, because 
he would gain ten per cent. by the trans- 
action, The same argument applied to 
the case of the army in Portugal. If the 
commissary, acting under the orders of 
the commander in chief, found that there 
was a deficiency of money, and yet knew 
that it could be procured in the country, 
was it to be supposed that he would not, 
in order to procure it, pay a greater pre- 
mium for it than the transit of the sum 
wanted would cost from England to Por- 
tugal? undoubtedly he would. It was 
therefore absurd to apply general princi- 
ples, applicable only to commerce in its 
ordinary state, to the unprecedented situ- 
ation of affairs at present. He wished 
particularly to press this part of the sub- 
ject upon his right hon. friend (Mr. Can- 
ning) and begged him to consider what 
must be the consequence if in such a state 
of affairs our internal circulation was stop- 
ped ; what must be the inevitable effect 
upon our trade, manufactures, agriculture, 
and all the sources of our internal wealth. 
Would his right hon. friend, thinking as 
he did of the importance of our exertions. 
in Portugal, discontinue those exertions, 
unless gold could be procured in Portugal 
at no greater premium than what it would 
cost to send it from this country to Portu- 
gal? Those indeed, who disapproved of 
the efforts that we were making abroad, 
and thought that peace ought to be ob- 
tained at any price, might not concur with 
him in his argument; but knowing the 
opinion entertained by his right hon. 
friend, of the importance of our foreign 
exertions, he was really unable to account 
for the sentiments he had delivered upon 
this question. He entreated his right hon. 
friend to consider what must have been 
the consequence if the original proposition 
had been agreed to. His right hon. friend 
had not, indeed, concurred in the opinion 
that the Bank ought to be compelled to 
resume its cash payments in two years, 
though, in point of consistency, he ought 
to have adopted that part of the Resolu- 
tion, upon the same principle that he 
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adopted the others. His right hon. friend, 
however, seemed delighted when the Re- 
solution for compelling’ the Bank to re- 
sume its cash payments was negatived ; 
he seemed to have got rid of a burthen 
which had encumbered him; and it was 
natural that he should; because however 
he might be misled by the general abstract 
principles, which were not applicable to 
times like the present, it was impossible 
that he could shut his eyes to the fatal 
consequences that must have resulted from 
the adoption of such a measure.—The 
right hon. gentleman then adverted to the 
subject of exchange, and said, that the 
exchange between this country and Ma- 
dras and Calcutta was in our favour, and 
had been for a long time improving. 
Now, if the principle of the gentlemen on 
the other side was a correct one, it would 
apply generally. If it was true, that the 
excess of our paper currency had turned 
the balance of exchange against us, why 
did not that excess produce the same effect 
at Calcutta, as it was contended it had 
done at Hamburgh. The answer was 
plain; the exchange with Calcutta was 
in our favour, because Buonaparté’s re- 
Strictions’ could not there impede our 
trade; and the result would be the same 
wherever commerce was unshackled. It 
was therefore obvious, that the unfavour- 
able course of exchange arose from the 
impediments which Buonaparté had thrown 
in the way of trade, and not from an over 
issue of Bank paper, as had been contend- 
ed by the gentlemen on the other side.— 
He begged here to repeat an observation 
which he had made on a former night, be- 
cause gentlemen had persisted in the same 
line of argument. They had, in order to 
prove that paper was depreciated, com- 
pared it with bullion, instead of compar- 
ing it with coin. It was obvious, that 
there was a difference in value between 
gold in coin and gold in bullion, because 
the latter could be exported, and the 
former legally could not. The bullion 
for that purpose, was of course more va- 
luable. It was not therefore fair to com- 
pare paper with bullion; but compared 
with coin, he contended it was not in any 
degree depreciated. As to the security of 
Bank notes, he-should contend that, when 
the Exchequer received in payment every 
quarter almost as many Bank notes as 
were in currency, that this alone afforded 
a very considerable security, and was 
likely to preserve their value, and their 
credit in circulation. The simple propo- 
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sition was, that notes were to all intents 
and purposes as gvod as cash for internal 
payments. So he apprehended it was, ip 
spite of some extraordinary cases, and so 
he apprehended it would be. There had 
been only one case where coin had been 
demanded by a creditor, and pronounced 
to be the only legal tender; and did not 
this prove, that in the common transactions 
of life, Bank notes were held to all intents 
and purposes equivalent to coin ?—Upon 
the whole, the present times were totall 
different from all former precedent, both 
in respect of our foreign expenditure, and 
the state of commerce. If the mound 
erected by the enemy against our conti- 
nental trade were once removed, this 
country was full of all those commodities 
which would speedily restore the ex- 
changes. Undoubtedly, the expenditure 
of a war of 20 years had greatly increased 
the circulating medium, the value of which 
was of course diminished in the same way 
as would be effected by a great influx of 
the precious metals. But this operation 
had taken place gradually, and therefore, 
so far, injustice to creditors had tieither 
been intended nor produced. With these 
views, he had no difficulty in concurring 
with the Resolutions of his right hon, 
friend. 
Mr. Morris opposed the Resolutions, 
Mr Tierney begged to know whether it 
was the intention of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to have the 
Report brought up immediately, as he had 
an Amendment to propose ? y Nis 
The Chanceller of the Exchequer said, he 
would prefer bringing it up to morrow. . 
Mr. Tierney then gave notice, that he 
would move an Amendment to the first 
Resolution, if that of the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Canning) was rejected, the object of which 
would be to do away all the Resolutions. 
The House then divided on Mr. Can- 
ning’s Amendment, when there appeared 
For the 
Majority against 
Mr. Vansittart’s Resolutions were then 
agreed to pro forma, with an understand- 
ing that they should be discussed upon the 
Report, and at three o’clock on Tuesday 
morning the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 14. 


Boarp or Conrroun Sararies Bitt.] 
Mr. R, Dundas rose, agreeably to notices 
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to move for leave to bring in a Bill con- 
nected with the Salaries of the Board of 
Contronl and other Officers and Clerks in 
this department of the East India Com- 

ny’s affairs, From the papers already 
before the House, they would see that the 
sum appointed for the salaries of the Com- 


missioners of the Board of Controul, at the 


original establishment of that Board was 
5,000/. a year, and the sum for the salaries 
of the clerks was.limited to 11,000/. a year. 
If these sums were esteemed no more than 
adequate compensations in 1793, the House 
would readily believe that they were by 
no means adequate at the present period. 
The 11,000/. to the clerks was at first 
more than sufficient, and a balance arising 
on this head had accumulated for some 
years. This sum so accumulated, how- 
ever, was exhausted, and unless an aug- 
mentation was immediately given, the 
number of clerks now employed must be 
reduced. This was a thing by no means 


- desivable, and he intended to propose an 


increase of 1,400. or 1.5001. a year on 
this head, which, with the sum formerly 
allowed to accumulate, would amount to 
about $,000/, a year. There was one in- 
crease to which he, with reluctance, called 
the attention of the House, being a pro- 
posed increase to the salary of the office 
which he himself held. It was for the 
House to determine on this point. He 
should not have brought it before them, 
had he not been compelled to bring for- 
ward the claims of others which were far 
more urgent than this claim of increase to 
the salary of the President of the Board 
was. There was another thing to which 
he meant this Bill to extend, namely, to 
allow the company, with the advice of 
the Board of Controul, the power of re- 
placing officers who might be dismissed by 
sentence of court martial, there being a 
doubt whether the prohibition at present 
in force was confined to civil offences, or 
extended to sentences of courts martial 
also. The only other point to which: the 
Biliwas meant to go, was to give the Com- 
pany the power of taking up ships by pri- 
vate contract in case of emergency only, 
and that for a single voyage. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That leave be given 
to bring in a Bill for making further pro- 
vision for the payment of salaries and 
other charges in the office of the Commis- 
sioners for the affairs of India, and for 
enabling the East India Company to re- 
store to the service of the said company 
military officers removed therefrom by 
(VOL, XX. ) 


sentences of courts martial, and to autho- 
rize the said company, in cases of unfore- 
seen emergency, to take up ships by pri- 
vate contract.” 

Mr. Creevey highly approved of an in- 
crease being made to the salary of the pre- 
sident of the board of controul. He did 
the whole of the business. During the 
fourteen months that he was connected 
with that Board, he never heard that they 
had once met. Ifthe president had 4,0001. 
out of the 5,000/. or even the whole sum, 
he though it would not be too much. 

After a few words from lord Morpeth 
and lord Castlereagh, leave was given to 


bring in the Bill. 


British AND Irish Mititias Inver. 
CHANGE Bitt.] Mr. Secretary Ryder rose 
to move for leave to bring in &Bill to per- 
mit the interchange of the British and 
Irish Militia respectively. He was con- 
vinced that gentlemen would be surprised 
that a measure like the present had been so 
long delayed, rather than that it was now 
proposed. ‘This, he presumed, the House 
would feel, on the principle that when the 
two countries were indissolubly united to- 
gether, it ought to follow that what was 


.the interest and duty of the one, should 


be so of both. At the same time, the 
House would not forget, that the power of 
France had not, till lately, made those 
gigantic strides towards universal domi- 
nion which now marked her course, and 
rendered less probable a permanent and 
lasting peace. Whatever opinion gentle- 
men might entertain as to the mode of 
proceeding to be adopted by us, and how- 
ever much they might disapprove of our 
continental efforts to check the enemy, 
still there could be but one opinion, as to 
the necessity of united efforts at home; 
and this could never be fully attained 
while our militias were confined to one 
country. He knew he might be told that 
they had formerly volunteered an inter- 
change of their services, and that they 
would be ready to do so again. But this 
did not apply, and it was to be hoped that 
no such event as that would again occur, 
The proposition he had to make did not 
need instances to illustrate it. But he 
might refer to the campaign in Portugal of 
this year, where nothing was now left to 
be done, but as to which all our fears, 
anxieties, and expectations were now con- 
verted into joy and exultation; and he 
might ask gentlemen if when they were 
anxiously waiting to hear of reinforces 
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ments reaching our’ brave countrymen, 
from Sicily and from Halifax, they would 
not have supplied them with pleasure, by 
dispatching to the relief of our country- 
men those valuable troops in Ireland, 
whom, if the present measure had then 
operated, we might have spared from that 
country. If so, who would say that we 
should not now resort to such a measure? 

He should not discharge his duty, how- 
ever, if he confined his view of the present 
measure merely to a consideration of its 
military advantages. We should not, 
even ina military point of view, have done 
all we were called on to do, if we did not 
do this. But the moral and political ef- 
fects to be expected from it were infi- 
nitely greater than its military advan- 
tages. No man could be blind to the ad- 
vantages ofthis plan. No man Gould talk 
on such a subject as a true Englishman, 
without feeling as an Irishman; nor asa 
true Irishman without feeling as an Eng- 
lishman. This measure would do away 
the ignorance under which each nation 
laboured as to the character of the other. 
New connections, friendships, and dis- 
tances would be formed, not confined to 
one class or degree, but extending ge- 
nerally through both nations. The ad- 
vantages thus to arise were not to be ex- 
pected, but were certain. He should feel 
entirely happy on the subject, were it not 
that he feared the opposition of a certain 
class of gentlemen connected with the 
militia service. No man was more ready 
to confess the services of this class of gen- 
tlemen than he was. When they came, 
however, to weigh the -advantages of the 
present measure, and to perceive that 
they were not now called on to make sa- 
crifices equal to those they had formerly 
made, he hoped they would not oppose 
what he had now to suggest. If the 
militia were by this geasure to be removed 
at a greater distance from home than usual, 
this, he admitted, would be subject de- 
serving of consideration. The fact was, 
however, that in many cases in England, 


-and almost universally in Scotland, they 


were sent to a greater distance from home 
at present than if they were sent to Ire- 
land. —He did not wish that the English 
militia should be sent to Ireland, and the 
Irish to England, for an indefinite period. 
The plan he proposed was, that not more 
than one-third of either militia should be 
sent from one country to the other at one 
time. That the English militia should not 
continue in Ireland more than two years, 


British and Irish Militias Interchange Bill. (19g 
nor the Irish in England more than three . 


years at one time; that they should not 
afterwards be sent but in rotation; and 
that in no event should either be sent to 
the other country, but by an order from 
his Majesty. He also proposed that they 
should have the power of volunteering, 
and that the Commanders should inform 
each regiment that their services were 
purely voluntary. This was the outline 
of his Bill ; and the effect of it would be, 
that supposing the measure immediately to 
have operation, in the course of eight years 
the whole of the English militia will have 
served in Ireland. He concluded b 

moving for leave to bring in a Bill to the 
above efiect. als 

Mr. Tighe asked, whether the Roman 
Catholic officer and soldier were to be al- 
lowed the free exercise of their religion 
when in England? This ought to be at- 
tended to. If the ministers thought the 
Irish militia would be so useful in defend- 
ing the country, they ought to adopt the 
measures which would remove all im- 
pediments to such a desirable object. 
They ought to put an end to all religious 
distinctions, and then they would have the 
whole army disposable for those specula- 
tions and objects which the Secretary of 
State had mentioned. 

Mr. Wynn did not mean to object to the 
bringing in of the bill, though he saw 
some difficulties that must attend the 
adoption of the measure. It ought to 
have been carried into effect at the time of 
the Union, or shortly after, when there 
was an interval of peace. The officers, 
who might be averse to this plan, might 
then have retired, without being subject 
to any reflection upon their conduct. At 
present, many of them might, by the ope- 
ration of this bill, be put to very great 


inconvenience. As a proof that there » 


might be some objection to it, he remind- 


ed the right hon. secretary that such a 


measure had been in contemplation in 
1804, but had been abandoned, probably 
on account of the resolutions passed at 
meetings of lord lieutenants of counties 
disapproving of it. He allowed that this 
would increase the disposable force, but 
so would the sending the militia abroad. 
This was very different from the volunteer- 
ing into the line, for there the soldier left 
his officers, and when the fixed period 
ended, the matter was at rest. He further 
observed, that this might have a very in- 
jurious effecton the volunteering from the 
militia, as the soldier must be almost cer- 
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tain of being sent abroad as soon as he, 
yolunteered. It would also prove a mate- 
rial obstacle to the procuring of men for 
the militia during the winter. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that there never 
had been a negative on the interchange of 
services. In 1804, the object was to ac- 
cept the voluntary offers of 10,000 of the 
Irish militia to serve in England, to re- 

lace that number which had volunteered 
from the English militia into the line. 
That there were difficulties in the way of 
the execution of this measure, he ad- 
mitted ; but it generally happened that 
the. difficulties of a plan were in propor- 
tion to its utility. The difficulties, how. 
ever, were notinsuperable. He was satis- 
fied that there would be a very general 
disposition in the militia officers to extend 
the benefit of their services. 

Col. Bagwell said, that some from habit 
might be averse to the interchange; but 
the measure ought not to be given up on 
that account, considering its extensive 
utility. He was persuaded there would 
be a general desire to extend their 
services, if the measure appeared to be a 
beneficial one. ‘The officers got their 
commissions without purchase, and might 
relinquish them without loss, 

Mr. Herbert of Kerry strongly approved 
ofthe measure. 

Sir John Cox Hippesley stated, that 
though general orders had been issued not 
to restrict the Catholic soldiers in the 
exercise of their religion, they were but 
partially attended. Even when the Catho- 
lic soldiers were permitted to attend their 


chapels, they were often marched after- 


wards to a church of the establishment, 
which, by the canons of their own church, 
subjects them to excommunication. The 
observation of his hon. friend (Mr. Tighe) 
therefore, required some notice. He also 
stated the fact, that out of 3,000 recruits 
sent to the depot at the Isle of Wight, 
only 160 belonged -to the established 
church. Most of the resi, he presumed 
were Catholics. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the militia of Ireland though in this 
country, would still be the Irish militia, 
and would, therefore, by law be en- 
titled to the exemptions and privileges 
which they had in Ireland. 

Mr. Whitbread was hardly satisfied with 
this off hand opinion. He wished that 
the opinions of the law officers of the 
crown should be taken, that the House 
might know how the matter stood. If 
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there was any doubt as to the law, that 
doubt ought to be removed. He did not 
Oppose the measure, but it ought to be 
really and entirely optional with the men 
and officers, whether to comply or not, 
without being subject to any reflections 
in case of refusal. The measure would 
soon put an end to the qualification re- 
quired from the militia officers, and for 
that they ought to be prepared. 

Sir John Newport approved the measure, 
but thought that every doubt as to the 
maintenance of the exemptions of the 
Catholic officers and soldiers ought to be 
done away by aprovisionin the bill. In 
looking over the act for securing the suc- 
cession, he was far from being satisfied 
that no legislative enactment on this point 
was required. 

Col. Bastard adverted to the hardship of 
placing the militia officer in a situation 


where he must alter the nature of his en- - 


gagement, or subject himself to the odium 
of government. 

General Tarleton and lord Jocelyn ap- 
proved of the measure. After a few words 
from colonel Lemon, the motion was put 
and carried. 


Papers RELATING To Trintpav.] Mr. 
Marryatt moved for a copy of lord Liver- 
pool’s letter to Governor Hislop of Trini- 
dad, refusing to establish the British con- 
stitution in that Island, and stating the 
reasons for that refusal; for the Articles of 
Capitulation of Trinidad ; the commis- 
sion appointing Mr. Smith, first Alcalde, 
or chief judge, &c. &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
would have opposed the motion if be could 
have done so without entering into par- 
ticulars. It could do no good to bring 
the subject forward at present, and might 
do a great deal of harm. As he could not 
oppose the motion without entering into 
the subject, he’ would allow it to pass. 
Heconcluded by stating, that if the ob- 
ject was to shew that the British constitu- 
tion should have been introduced into 
Trinidad, he would move for a petition of 
the free people of colour in that island, 
against the measure presented in July 
1810. He would then leave it to the dis- 
cretion of the hon. gent., whether he 
would proceed farther in the business. 

All the papers were then moved for 
and granted, 


Report oF THE Buition Committee.) 
Mr. Wharton reported from the Com- 
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mittee of the whole House, to whom it 
was referred to consider further of the 
Report which, in the last session of par- 
liament, was made from the Select Com- 
mittee appointed to enquire into the high 
price of Bullion, and to take into con- 
sideration the state of the circulating 
medium, and of the exchanges between 
Great Britain and foreign parts, the 
Resolutions which they had directed 
to be reported to the House; and the 
same were read. [For the Resolutions 
see p. mre On the motion for the second 
reading of the said Resolutions, 

Mr. Johnstone rose, and declared that he 


felt very reluctant, after the long and able | 


discussion which had already taken place 
upon this subject, to offer any thing 
further to the attention of the House. 
But having had the honour to be a member 
of the Buliton Committee, and having also 
concurred in all the opinions expressed in 
its Report, he trusted that he might be in- 
dulged for a short time with their inten- 
tion. He apprehended that among all 
the gentlemen who had spoken on this 
question, none had sufficiently considered 
what might be the consequence of a perse- 
verance in our present system. Much 
had been very justly said on the virtual 
breach of faith towards the public cre- 
ditor, and it was impossible that too much 
anxiety could be felt on that point. The 
debate had, however, in bis judgment, 
done much good in drawing from those 
who opposed the conclusions of the Bul- 
lion Report, some ccncessions which had 
been obstinately withheld in many of the 
pamphlets by which that Report had been 
foliowed. With only one exception, every 
member who had joined in the discussion 
had disclaimed all belief in or adherence 
to any imaginary standard, in the con- 
stitution of our monied system, and that 
exception was the noble lord under the 
gallery (lord Castlereagh), whose criterion 
was still more fanciful and wild than. an 

he had ever heard of. ‘The standard had 
been moreover acknowledged to be the 
precious metals, and the only point in dis- 
pute between his ben. friend near him and 
the right hon. gent. below him was, whe- 
ther as builion or as coin they were the 
most effectual and undoubted standard. 
This was a point he thought of no great 
importance, since coin alone derived its 
value from the quantity of bullion which 
it contained. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had also distinctly admitted in his 
speech on the preceding evening, that a 


Debate on the 
diminution of the issues of the Bank would 
operate favourably on the exchanges, byt 
argued that that wasa good over-balanced 
by the political mischief by which jt 
would be attended. He would touch af. 
terwards on the solidity of this last argu.” 
ment. Something had, too, been ae 
quired to the doctrine of depreciation 
the admission, that, as applied to external 
purchases, our currency had fallen in ya. 
lue. Now, that these external purchases 
necessarily affected the price of commis. 
dities in the home market, was a point 
very properly noticed immediatel 
his hon. friend, and he should therefore 
not dwell upon it. A -great distinction 
had been said to exist between the present 
alledged excess of paper, and the excess 
in Ireland, whch was followed by the 
open establishment of two prices. Bat 
what was the cause of this difference? 
Two prices did not openly prevail in this 
country, from the terrors of the statute 
of Edward 6, astatute not applicable to 
Ireland. It had been stated by the right 
hon. gent., that our circulating medium 
amounted before the Bank restriction, to 
47,000,0001. including 36,000,000%. of 
specie, and 11,000,000/. of Bank Paper ; 
and that, at present, we had in circulation, 
but 3,000,000/. of specie, and 23,000,000, 
of paper. He had to observe, in the first 
instance, that this statement entirely over- 
looked the issues of the country banks, on 
the amount of which he had some obser- 
vations to make. He had moved some 
time ago for the production,of several pa- 
pers from the stamp office, which shewed 
that in the year 1805 the number of stamps, 
taken at the lowest sums to the issue of 
which they were legally applicable when 
converted into the form of country bank- 
notes, would amount to 10,100,0001.; in the 
following: year to 10,000,000l..; in 1807 
to 6,000,000/.; in 1808 to 8,000,000. and 
in 1809 to 15,000,000/, In the last year 
their amount was 9,600,000/. These stamps 
could only be in use, according to the 
law, for the period of three years. Thus 
the years 1805-6-7, would prove the 
whole amount of country notes in circu- 
lation to be not less than 26,500,000/. and 
to have increased latterly to 29,400,000/, 
He was aware that this account might be 
liable to some deductions, but he believed 
them to be inconsiderable. The deposits 
of paper now kept by Bankers fell very 
far short of what they were when subject 
to be called on for payments in specie. 
There was probably at least 6,000,000%, of 
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cie originally always in their coffers, 
to meet ahy accidental demand for it. 
This was so much withdrawn from the 
whole amount of the currency at the 
former period. Admitting, then, the cor- 
yectness of the statement that, before the 
Restriction there was in the country 
30,000,0001. of specie, beside 11,000,000/. 
of Bank paper, and 8,000,000/. of country 
notes, this deduction would leave the whole 
amount of the currency at that time, 
about 43,000,000/. The present amount 
of Bank paper in circulation is stated to 
be 23,000,000/. and the specie at 


°g,000,000/. which he believed, howéver, 


to be less than it actually was. After 
taking an allowance of two millions for 
paper cancelled or destroyed, we should 
have twenty-five millions remaining, 
which after a further allowance for the 
sum employed as deposits or rests by the 
country bankers, would constitute a sum 
total of 48,000,000/. and an increase of 
§,000,0001, above the whole amount in 
circulation, antecedent to the restriction. 
The increase in London alone in paper 
applicable to the purposes of the whole- 
sale trade, had been calculated to be from 
9 to 13,000,000/. It ought to be remem- 
bered at the same time, that this great in- 
crease was contemplated by various recent 
regulations; the use of paper had been 
much circumscribed, and the quantity of 
circulation greatly economised. The 
clearifig house at which the transfers 
among bankers were made, afforded evi- 
dence of this, and the late practice of the 
Bank of discrediting bills had the same 
effect in lessening the sum required in cir- 
culation. A challenge had been given 
to his hon. and Jearned friend to adduce 
proof ofany rise in prices corresponding 
to the alledged excess of paper, and cer- 


tainly he fully agreed that if no such rise 


could be exemplified, that excess could not 
havetaken place. But, as far as his infor- 
tion and judgment went, there could not 
exist a doubt that there was correspond- 
ence between them, and that the rise of 
prices had really gone farther than could 
be ascribed exclusively to the depreciation 
ofthe currency. His learned friend had, 
in his able speech, particularly referred to 
the rise of corn, unquestionably the cri- 
terion most favourable to his opponents, 
and had shewn the rise to be in the pro- 
ortion of 7 to 11. Assuming the scale 
utnished by the tables of sir G. Shuck- 
burgh, he calculated the proportion to be 
about 531-to 238.—The right hon. gent. 
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had referred to the expences of Greenwich 
Hospital, and in his opinion that was a 
document well worth producing. He had 
seen, in one ingenious pamphlet, a scale 
of ‘prices, in which it was attempted to 
shew that there had been no sensible rise. 
On looking into it, however, he perceived 
that the writer had, with the exception of 
tin and indigo, confined himself to articles 
of colonial produce. The hon. gent. then 
alluded to the neighbouring countries of 
Acstria, Russia and Sweden, which ought 
to be a lessou to us. It had been said, 
that the exchange was affected by the 
present interraption to commerce; but 
the truth was. that our commerce, in spite 
of Buonaparté’s decrees, had extended be 
yond what it had ever been at any antes 
cedent period. In 1809 the exports in+ 
creased from 11 to 23 millions, and this 
year the exports could not be less than 
19 or 20 millions. The deranged state of 
the exchange could not therefore be 
owing to the state of the foreign markets. 
On one article alone, cotton, thé rise was 
from 9 to 18 millions. A derangement 
had been talked of ‘as likely to result by 
leaving the restriction system. It was 
said we could not carry on war. How 
had war been carried on for the last 14 or 
15 years? Not, surely, from a paper sys- 
tem, but from a surplus produce, and our 
manufactures; so much the greater our 
produce than what was consumed by our- 
selves, we had the greater fund left for 
war. With respect to the interest of the 
sum due by the public to the Bank, 
150,0001. ; of that interest 100,000/, might 
be considered as compensated by the pro- 
fits made by the Bauk in managing go- 
vernment money in their hands. The 
Bank restriction might have produced 
good to this country in some such way as 
the mines ef the new world were said, by 
Mr. Hume, to have benefited ‘Spain at 
first ; but the period was now past, and 
we were called on to stop. This might 
be carried too far, as in the human body, 
when a man rouzed himself to extraordi- 
nary exertions, those exertions would be 
succeeded by lassitude. ‘The deprecia- 
tion really began in 1797, and if the 
course of exchange had been sometimes 
since that period favourable, it was en- 
tirely owing to our balance of commerce. 
We had never mistaken the nature of the 
depreciation of the currency of our cole= 
nies: why, then, should we deala gen- 
tler measare to ourselves than we had 


dealt out to them? All the banks that had 
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followed the system of the Bank of Eng- 
land, had ended in depreciation; and if 
the Bank of England had stood out longer, 
it was entirely owing to the greater credit 
of this country. The hon. gent. con- 
cluded with imploring them, therefore, to 
return to the old and salutary system. 
Mr. Fuller rose and said: Mr. Speaker, 
if the hon. member who has just spoken, 
alluded to my financial knowledge, I am 
only greatly surprised, and very much 
_obliged to him. But he might as well 
have talked upon any thing else. For, 
Mr. Speaker, I don’t like this business at 
all. Ithink that it isa humbug. I think 
that itis the greatest humbug that ever 
was put upon the country since that affair 
of the duke of York. There is no depre- 
ciation; or I know nothing at all about 
the matter.. I can’t understand how they 
would make out that there is any depre- 
ciation of the currency of the country. 
No, Sir, this is all the attempt—this is all 
the system of the base faction, the coward- 
ly faction, who are undermining the 
credit of the country. (Cries of Order, 
order!) Yes, Sir, the faction that ori- 
ginates every thing malevolent to . 
but, Sir, 1 go to cther things. Some gen- 
tlemen, Sir, say the guinea was once worth 
20s. It is now worth 21s., and some say 
itis worth 24s. Why, then, if this be the 
case, why not say so? why not speak 
out? why not raise the guinea at once, to 
24s.? I don’t pretend to puzzle myself 
with these things: but I say, let the 
.country be firm ; let the country keep up 
the credit of its currency, and all will go 
well. There are various reports as to 
what goes with the gold ; some say it has 
disappeared ; and some say it has been 
hoarded on the sea-coast, in order to send 
off by the first boats that come, to take it 
to the continent. No matter for that. 
What should hinder our having a circu- 
lation of our own, that nobody could take 
from us? The people would make no ob- 
jection, they would take any thing for 
money ; they would take tallow candles 
for change, if they would not melt in their 
pockets, If we once adopt this plan, we 
may defy the enemy as long as we like. 
We can make coin of leather or oyster- 
shells; and if we can only keep up its 
credit for a year, we shall have Buona- 
parté on his knees at the endofit. He, 
that tyrant, the emperor of France him- 
self, will be in despair of ruining us. He 
will see that nothing can shake the stabi- 
lity, the firmness, the strength of the Bri- 
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tish empire. I wish I could see a gen- 
tleman here (laughing), I mean, Mr, 
Speaker, I wish I could see a gentleman 
in his place (Mr. Sheridan), that was here 
the other night, when we were talkin 


about play-houses. A great man, a noble 
person, Sir, I would have given him a 
hundred play-houses. Sir, he always 
came forward, he always spoke when 
there was a mutiny, when there was a 
riot ; whenever, in short, the country was 
in danger, he forsook his party, and spoke 
his mind. He would certainly have 
spoken now, and I only wish he was here 
to speak. He would have put down this 
mean, conspiring set. (Order, order !) 
Sir, I wish to set my face against the 
whole scheme. It grieves me to see the 
time of the House taken up so many. 
nights one after another, with this tire. 
some question. It grieves me to see so 
much labour and sweating about this Bul- 
lion Report. Why, Sir, it won’t make a 
bit better figure in the papers, than that 
nonsensical dispute between you and me,* 
(Hear! and laughing). 

Mr. C. Adams commenced with a his- 
tory of the nature of coin; and then pro- 
ceeded to discuss Mr. Huskisson’s pam- 
phlet: be said, that gold had been consider- 
ed the most precious metal from its rarity, 
as well as from its ornament and use. It 
was the most ductile, the most malleable, 
the most beautiful of all the metals ; and 
it was besides the most hard to be got. 
The hon. gent. said, he was clearly of 
opinion, that gold bullion was not the 
standard of our currency ; that mint coin, 
and mint coin only was; and that paper, 
as referable to such coin, was not in the 
smallest degree depreciated. 

Mr. Thompson contended, that the present 
difficulties of the country arose out of the 
state of its foreign trade. If we had no 
exports for our imports, it was not surpris- 
ing that the price of bullion should be high 
and the rate of exchangelow. The system 
of exchanges admitted of almost as much 
gambling as dealing in the funds. What 
had taken place upon this question had 
done much mischief; but he was per- 
suaded that the result of their discussions 
would remedy the evil. As to the depre- 
ciation of paper, he should say, that neither 
the Bank could pay its notes in specie, nor 
could any gentleman in England pay one 
hundredth part of his debtsin coin. When 
hetook a promissory note, it was not in the 


* See vol. 15, p. 641. 
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expectation of being paid in cash, but 
because he knew the individual to be pos- 
sessed of capital and property. He denied 
that the directors of the bank could, by 
limiting their issues, have any effect on the 
exchange; andif they could, it would not 
be desirable that the little gold in the coun- 
try should be suffered to go to the enemy. 
He wished the Committee had shewn how 
the diminution of paper would bring back 

old. The country would not have 
reached its present elevated situation if it 
had not had an abundant circulating 
medium. As to the country banks, it was 
usual with them to keep a large stock of 
Bank of England notes and government 
securities, in order to answer any run 
upon them; it was not to circulate an ex- 
cess of their paper. He knew a banker, 
not in want of capital, who wished to in- 
crease his issue, and after having tried the 
experiment for one year, found he had not 
1,000/. more of notes out in consequence, 
and made not a shilling by the operation. 
He should agree to any measure for ren- 
dering the country banks respectable, but 
‘must deny that they had, as they had 
been charged with doing, issued their 
paper to excess. The fact of the excess 
of paper was barely assumed; he could 
wish to hear it separately discussed. The 
liberality of the Bank had saved many per- 
sons from sinking under the pressure of 
the times. It was his opinion, that it 
would be better to go on with the ex- 
isting system, than by resorting toany un- 
tried schemes, to risk the ruin of the trade 
and commerce of the country. 

Mr. Marryatt, in commenting on the 
speech of an hon. gent. (Mr. Fuller), said, 
he was willing to leave to that gentleman 
his oyster shells provided he would give 
himin return more gold and silver. A noble 
lord (Castlereagh) in speaking of our nor- 
thern fellow subjects, the Scots, had called 
them what no man could deny them to be, 
a most moral and ingenious people. * His 
proof of that assertion was, however, rather 
whimsical.. He had said that not a pea- 
sant could be found in Scotland who 
would prefer guineas to bank notes; if'so, he 
could assure the noble lord that their 
countrymen in London were distinguished 
by avery different sort of magnanimity ; 
for here the difficulty would be to get 
them to take paper where they could get 
guineas. The noble lord, however, might 
have drawn more striking facts from 
amongst his own countrymen. In Ireland 


' there was no taking up a newspaper, with- 
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out seeing advertisements, vying with 
each other in offering guineas, doubloons, 
and dollars to sale. He read two of these 
advertisements from a paper he held in his 
hand, one signed O’ Keefe, 113, Exchange, 
Cork ; the other signed Hely, in the same 
city, where both professed to offer each of 
them a higher price for guineas than any 
other man in Ireland. 

Mr. Simeon spoke shortly in denial of 
the depreciation. 

Mr. W. Smith proceeded to state a fact 
or two, as proofs of the depreciation ; first, 
That a pipe of wine, for which 1101. was 
demanded in the ordinary currency, had 
had been sold for 90 guineasesecond, 
That a man having 600/. in gold, came to 
London to purchase certain articles in the 
way of his business and was allowed 12% 
per cent. as the difference. But then it 
was answered that the guinea had risen. 
The Bank promised to pay in standard 
coin, and if the notes had been convertible 
into this coin, or had been considered as 
equivalent, then the man possessing the 
6v0/. in gold would have had no advantage 
over one having as much in paper. But 
the difference fully proved the deprecia- 
tion. After stating that actions would 
soon be brought for coin, unless the ex- 
pence, and the sense that each prosecutor 
might be served in the same way, pre- 
vented it; he said that it was in vain for 
gentlemen to shut their eyes against the 
fact of depreciation, as the ostrich hid its 
head and then thought itself secure and 
unseen. Vigorous measures ought imme- 
diately to be taken to check it; the longer 
the remedy was delayed the more severe 
would be its operation. He then com- 


| mented on the conduct of the Bank 


directors, which had been too much cen- 
sured by others. They had certainly 
been placed in a difficult situation: but 
the cause stated for the restriction was, 
that they might have specie to answer the 
public emergencies. There were some 
grounds to believe that they had not 
strictly performed this condition, and there- 
fore, their conduct was not deserving of 
the applause so liberally bestowed upon 
it. They had made immense profits, as 
appeared by the great rise in their stock, 
being from 180 to 280 since the restriction, 
while the government funds had, during the 
same period, only risen from 56 to 65. 
Adverting then to the remedy, he said 
that the Bank ought, at some loss to the 
proprietors, to put itself in a situation to 
resume cash payments, when parliament 
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thought it expedient. He could not fix 
any definite period, neither did he imagine 
that the restriction ought peremptorily to 
be continued during the war. It was im- 
possible to say how long that might last. 
They had not at present even a glimpse 
through the gloom. 

Tbe Resolutions were read a second 
time, and on the motion that the first be 
agreed to, ; 

Mr. Horner, for the purpose of having 
his own Resolutions recorded on the 
Journals, moved as an Amendment, to 
leave out all the words after the word, 
« That,” forthe purpose of inserting those 
Resolutions. 

This Amendment was negatived without 
a division. 

Mr. Canning asked the right hon. gent. 
opposite, whether in the mention which be 
made in his first Resolution of “ the right 
of establishing and regulating the legal 
money of the kingdom, having been at 
all times a royal prerogative,” he intended 
to imply that the prerogative was entire 
and unlimited ? 

Mr. Vansitiart replied, that his Resolu- 
tion had been drawn in compliance with 
the precedent stated in lord Liverpool’s 
work and founded on the authority of sir 
Matthew Hale and others. 

Mr. Canning adverted to the 14 of the 
king, chapters 70 and 92, regulating the 
weight and fineness of the coin of the 
realm. 

Mr. Vansittart observed, that his Reso- 
lution did not trench on that act; and re- 
peated that observation in answer to some 
similar remarks from Mr. Huskisson. 

Mr. Rose maintained, that his right hon. 
friend’s. Resolution was. not at all contrary 
to the spirit of the act alluded to. 

Mr. Ponsonby called the attention of the 
Hause to the danger of passing this Reso- 
Jation, It affirmed; that it had always 
been the right of the crown to. mix the 
proportions of pure metal and alloy in 
the coin at its pleasure, and to make it 
represent what value it pleased. This he 
denied. There had always been a standard, 
and in proof of this he reterred to the 
statute of Edward 3, That the crown pos- 
sessed, and ,had exercised ,a right which 
was nearly equivalent in effect, namely, 
the right of altering the denomination of 
the coin, wastrue. Some of our kings had 
adopted this method of cheating their sub- 
jects, but as lord Liverpool had said, that 
was an expedient which in the end had 
never been profitable or honourable to the 
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crown. But the prerogatives of thecrown 
were a trust for the benefit of the people, 
and he beseeched their representatives tg 
consider what it would be to say, that the 
crown had the power of establishing what. 
ever base money it pleased as the coin of 
this country. This part of the Resolu. 
tion was besides unnecessary, because it 
had no necessary bearing on the question 
under discussion. The Resolution further 
stated, that the crown had often exercised 
this prerogative in concurrence with the 
States of the Realm. This was a contra. 
diction in terms, for the meaning of a 
prerogative was, that it might be exer, 
cised by the crown without the interven, 
tion of parliament. This alleged prero, 
gative was at least sufficiently doubtful to 
require the House to pause before they 
passed such a Resolution. If they did 
pass it, whatever might be their own 
judgment as to their conduct, no lawyer 
nor man of sense in the. kingdom would 
approve of it in this instance, 

Mr. Bathurst, on the other hand, mains 
tained that the Resolution was perfectly 
correct, and easily to be comprehended, 

Mr. P. Carew fo|lowed on the same side, 

Mr. H. Thornton thought the Resolu- 
tion erroneously expressed. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was de» 
cidedly of opinion, that the. declarations 
respecting the royal prerogative on this 
subject in his right hon. friend’s Resolution, 
and the Resolution of the hon. and learned 
gent. were equivalent to each other. In 
both was expressed what in common law 
was the prerogative, and the way in which 
that prerogative was limited. by statute. 
The indulgence with which the gentlemen 
opposite overlooked this in the bon. and 
learned gentleman’s Resolution, and the 
acuteness with which they detected it in 
his right hon. friend’s, was a proof of ins 
genuvity rather than of candour, 

Mr. Horner hoped the House would 
come gravely to a decision on this most 
important point, without reference to the 
merits of either set of Resolutions. If his 
Resolutions contained precisely the same 
import as his right hon. friend’s, why had 
the right hon. gent. voted against it? As 
to the authority of lord Hale, he admitted 
it to be great, but it was opposed by that 
of Blackstone, who held that the king’s 
prerogative did not extend to the debase- 
ment of the current coin. In what part 
of Hale, too, w#s his opinion found? It 
was in a commentary on the reports of 
cases in Ireland, by sir John Davis. The 
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House was, therefore, called on to declare 
that to be a royal prerogative, which even 
prerogative lawyers had considered doubt- 
ful He was happy to see the crown 
Jawyers in their places on this occasion. 

The Attorney General contended that all 
those who had read the Resolution of the 
hon. and learned gent. must perceive that 
he had himself subscribed to the opinion 
of lord Hale. This was the natural and 
obvious meaningof his expressions. (Hear, 
hear! from Mr. Wynn.) He would not 
be prevented by any vociferation, however 
offensive, from declaring his opinion. He 
extolled the value and authority of sir J. 
Davis’s Reports, and observed that the 
Resolution before the House did not imply 
that the prerogative was to be exercised 
without consent of parliament. 

Mr. Wynn vindicated the right of every 
member to interrupt another when ad- 
vancing unsupported assertions, and ob- 
served that the case in Ireland, mentioned 
in the Reports alluded te, took place at a 
period when Judges travelled in Ireland 
inthe midst of an army. 

Mr. Tierney said that asa former Amend- 
ment for omitting certain words in the 
Resolution had been rejected, he should 
move that there be added to it-these words 
“and that it is expedient to declare it.” 

_ Mr. Canning said, he was indebted to 
the right hon. mover for thus giving him 
an opportunity to remark, that the pre- 
rogative of altering the denomination of 
the coin having been limited and defined 
by a positive statute, he could not con- 
ceive what motive could induce any 
member to call upon the House to con- 
tradict by its Resolutions the written law 
of the land. If in conformity to such a 
resolution, a proclamation should appear 
to-morrow for altering or lowering the 
standard, even by a single grain, of our 
currency, any man acting in obedience to 
it would subject himself to all the pe- 
nalties of the law. With this convic- 
tion, he intended, therefore, if the right 
hon. gent.’s Amendment should be re- 
jected, to propose in lieu of it the follow- 
ing addition—* and that the’weight and 
fineness of the gold and: silver required 
to be contained in the coins of the realm 
arefixed and ascertained by 14 Geo. 3 
cap. 96.” 

- Mr. Ponsonby, though fully sensible of 
the value of lord Hale’s opinion,. knew 
that both he and lord Coke sometimes 
committed mistakes in point of law: and 
that he thought that sir Wm. Blackstone, 

( VOI.. XX. ) 
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who had all their light, was a great autho-, 


rity too. Sir John Davis laid down such 
doctrines in favour of prerogative occa- 
sionally, that if any lawyer in West- | 
minster-hall should think proper to main- 
tain them at present, it would not much 
conduce to his reputation. 

Mr. Tierney’s Amendment was then 
put and negatived. 

Mr. Canning then brought forward his 
amendment, stating in addition, that the 
weight of gold and silver was fixed by 
the 14th Geo. 3, cap. 96, which after a 
short conversation was negatived. 

The second Resolution was then put 
and agreed to. 

Mr. Fierney stated it to be his intention 
to move an amendment to the third Reso- 
lution, and he was anxious that the whole 
question should be adjourned. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the adjournment. 

Mr. Tierney said this was unfair, as he 
had never been able to get an opportunity 
of delivering his sentiments. 2 

After some further discussion the ques- 
tion was adjourned till to-morrow, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 15. 

Rerorm or Partiament.] Mr. Brand 
called the attention of the House to his 
notice of a motion on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, which stood for that 
day. Although this was a subject of the 
most important description, yet for the 
convenience of his friends and of the 
House, he had agreed to postpone his mo- 
tion. It was with great inconvenience to 
himself that he did so, as he was under the 
necessity of going to the country imme- 
diately, on business that could not be neg- 
lected. If he had brought it on that night, 
however, he was aware that the House, 
after the tedious.and interesting discus- 
sions in which they had for some time 
been engaged, would hardly have been 
able to attend to the subject of his motion, 
in a way suitable to its importance. With 
the leave of the House, therefore, he would 
withdraw his motion for the.present. He 
could not exactly fix a day for bringing 
iton; but he hoped to be able to do so 
early in the ensuing month. 


Punuic Epucation in Mr. 
Wellesley Pole said he rose, in pursuance of 
the notice he: gave a few days ago, to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to ap- 
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point Commissioners of public classical 
education in Ireland, and for the regula- 
tion of several endowed grammar schools. 
With the permission of the House; he 
would trespass for a few moments upon 
their time, while he explained the nature 
and object of a Bill which he meant to pro- 
pose. In the year 1806, Commissioners 
were appoinied in Ireland for the purpose 
of inquiring into the state of the different 
places of public education in Ireland, and 
into their funds. This was a revival of a 
former Commission, and under the law, 
the lord lieutenant had the power of ap- 
pointing six Commissioners, five of them 
taken from the Commissioners of Charita- 
ble Bequests. These Commissioners had 
made reports upon the state of the schools, 
they having sat since the year 1806, and 
paid the utmost attention to the subject. 
They had given no less than eleven dif: 
ferent reports upon the state of the follow- 
ing schools, namely, the free schools upon 
the royal foundation, those instituted by 
private individuals, the Protestant Charter 
schools, the free schools under the act of 
queen Elizabeth, Wilson’s hospital, the 
Blue-coat school, the Hibernian schocl, 
the Foundling hospital, Erasmus Smyth’s 
school, the Hibernian Marine school, and 
also the Parish schools. Those who had 
looked at those reports would find that 
they embraced a great variety of objects 
of the utmost importance, and that they 
stated the extreme difficulty the Commis- 
sioners found in determining how to ar- 
range them. The Commissioners had re- 
commended the adoption of various al- 
terations, but they had at the same time 
‘left it open to Parliament to decide upon 
the best mode of proceeding. Upon re- 
ceiving these reports, the best method 
appeared to be to collect all the sugges- 
tions of the Commissioners together, and 
to frame from them the skeleton of an 
act of Parliament. After they were em- 
bodied into the shape of an act, it was 
transmitted to the Commissioners for Edu- 
cation, and they were desired to make al- 
terations,ifnecessary. ‘They accordingly 
returned it im the shape in which the 
should now take the liberty of submitting 
it to the House. But upon a subject of 
such importance he felt it also to be his 
duty to put the House in possession of the 
ideas of the Commissioners, and then let the 
whole matter lay over till next session in 
order that the most ample time might be 
given for the consideration of a subject 


efsuch immense importayce. It would, | sonre regulations were therefore intro 


Public Education tn Ireland. (las 
however be necessary for him to state the 
general outline of the Bill, as it came from 
the Commissioners, and the view with 
which it had been framed. It appeared 
that it would be extremely desirable that 
there should be some mode adopted in 
order to bring these various institutions 
under some set of persons competent to 
undertake the controul of such matters, 
and therefore the Bill goes to appoint 
Commissioners for that purpose, with such 
restrictions as might be thought necessary 
upon further investigation of the subject; 
and also to give them the management of 
their funds, according to the nature of the 
several grants by which they originally 
became framed. Opinions were taken of 
respectable persons who now are Com. 
missioners of Education, and also of the 
lord chancellor, and the idea suggested 
was, to appoint six Commissioners, amongst 
whom the following were to be selected, 
namely, the Lord Primate, the archbish 
of Dublin, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, and the provost of Trinity 
College, and four to be appointed by the 
lord Heutenant, in order that there might 
always be a sufficient number to attend to 
the duties of the office. Many of the in- 
stitutions which he had mentioned, were 
conducted by the most respectable per- 
sons, and in a manner highly beneficial to 
the public; and it was at first suggested 
that several of the schools should be ex- 
cepted from the controul of the Commis- 
sioners, particularly the Foundling Hos- 
pital, and the Protestant charter schools. 
But when the Bill was returned from the 
Conmmissioners, it appeared that they had 
struck out all the excepted cases but one, 
viz. the schools of Erasmus Smith. It 
would, however, be for the House to de- 
termine whether any or what exceptions 
should be made. In the Bill, it would be 
found that an an attempt had been made 
to embody many of the observations made 
by the Commissioners in their reports. 
Among the subjects thus taken up, the 
most prominent were the Diocesan schools, 
It appeared that by law there ought to be 
one diocesan school in every diocese, one- 
third of the expences of which was to be 
paid by the ordinary, and the remaining 
two-thirds by the clergy and from the 
tithes. Upon inquiry it turned out, how- 
ever, that there were but ten diocesan 
schools established in Ireland. It there- 
fore became necessary that some steps 


‘should be taken upon this subject, and 
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duced into the Bill for that purpose. The 
last report of the Commissioners, which 
was upon the parish schools, gave a very 
unfavourable account indeed of them.— 
By the act of Elizabeth, parish schools 
were established in every parish in Ireland, 
and the clergyman of the parish was bound 
to keep them. It was a most important 
fact, that up to this day no clergyman 
could be inducted into a living in dreland 
without taking an oath that he would keep, 
or cause to be kept, a school in the parish. 
Instead, however, of keeping the school, 
the usual course was for the clergyman to 

y forty shillings a year to some person 
to keep a school, or put the money in his 
pocket, just as he pleased. When the 
commissioners called first for the returns 
from the different parishes, of the number 
of schools, they received, out of 1120 
parishes, 837 reports, by which it appears 
that at that time there were 361 schools. 
In 1809 the Commissioners made another 
application for reports, and it appeared 
that in 736 benefices there were 549 
schools. So far the case was rather better 
than on the former occasion. In the first 
instance it was stated, that there were 
11,000 children educated, and in the 
latter 23,000; but it did not appear that 
these schools were well regulated; he 
proposed to put them under the controul 
of Commissioners: but he feared there 
was no prospect of their being able to ef- 
fect any great improvement in that most 
material branch of the whole concern. 
The Commissioners had only one more 
report to make; and that was upon the 
general system of education in Ireland, 
but it was hopeless to look for any im- 
provement that did not emanate from the 
parish schools; they must be the founda- 
tion of whatever was done. Mr. Pole 
then read some extracts from the Report, 
and said that the duke of Richmond, upon 
receiving it, directed that a letter should 
be written to the Commissioners, calling 
their attention particularly to this part of 
the subject, and directing them to form a 
plan for a general system. of education. 
They were now engaged upon that plan, 
and he hoped that during the recess they 
would be able to give such information 
as would enable government to lay the 
foundation of an uniform system. He had 
no hesitation, however, in saying in this 
early stage of the business, that in con- 
sidering how this matter was to be brought 
to bear, he should look to the oath taken 
by the Protestant clergymen, and see 
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whether they ought not to a certain de- 
gree to bear the expence of the establisb- 


ment. He should not trouble the House 
further at present, and therefore moved 
for leave to bring in the Bill for the pur- 
poses above mentioned, 

Sir John Newport regretted that there 
were some schools in Ireland not men- 
tioned in the Report of the commissioners. 
He disapproved of increasing the salaries 
of masters too much, as it would have a 
tendency to make them negligent; and 
insisted that no schools should be exempt- 
ed from the superintending power. He 
was surprised that those who held dioceses 
in Ireland, and were bound by oath to in- 
struct a certain number of pupils as pre- 
scribed by law, should have neglected to 
comply with it. The commissioners, he 
thought, ought to have power to compel 
every parish to make a return; and the 
fair inference, he thought, from neglect- 
ing to make returns was, that they were 
conscious of having omitted their duty. 

Mr. Wilberforce hoped that the actual 
formation and execution of the plan al- 
luded to by the right hon. mover, would 
not be long delayed. The commission 
had already existed 10 years, and some- 
thing should be done. He was satisfied 
that that man would be the greatest bene- 
factor of Ireland, and of this country also, 
who succeeded best in the promotion of 
education, and by that means in the pro- 
motion of virtue and good morals. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill. 


Report oF THE BuLtion CoMMITTEE. } 
The House resumed the adjourned con- 
sideration of the fifteen last of the Reso- 
lutions which were yesterday reported 
from the Committee of the whole House, 
to whom it was referred to consider furs 
ther of the Report which, in the last sese 
sion of Parliament, was made from the 
select Committee appointed to enquire 
into the cause of the high price of Bullion, 
and to take inte consideration the state of 
the circulating medium, and of the exe 
changes between Great Britain and fo- 
reign parts. The Third Resolution was 
then read: viz. 

« Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
“this Committee, That the promissory 
“notes of the company have hitherte 
«¢ been, and are at this time, held in pub- 
“lic estimation to be equivalent to the 
“legal coin of the realm, and generally 
“ accepted as such in all pecuniary trans- 
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*« actions to which such coin is lawfully 
“applicable. Upon which, 

Mr. Tierney rose and said, that if the 
subject was of less importance, he should 
have to apologize to the House for taking 
up any more of their time upon a topic 
which had already been so ably discussed. 
He really, after the first nigit’s debate, 
felt no inclination to speak upon the sub- 


ject, as it appeared to him to be then dis- | 


posed of. He had never heard an abler 
discussion in Parliament than had taken 
place upon this subject ; and he thought 
the highest compliment was due to the 
- hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Horner) who 
brought forward the business, for the 
reach and comprehension of mind which 
had enabled him to take in the whole of 
this most extensive and difficult subject— 
for the unwearied industry with which he 
had collected such a mass of information 
upon it—and for conveying that informa- 
tion to the House, in a speech of such for- 
cible eloquence as had rarely occurred in 
our parliamentary history.. Agreeing, as 
he did, most perfectiy in all the general 
Resolutions of that hou. and learned gent. 
he could not agree with him in his last 
Resolution, which assigned the expiration 
of two years as the period when the Bank 
should be obliged to resume its cash-pay- 
ments. He should have abstained from 
troubling the House at present, if the pro- 
posal he had made last night had been 
agreed to. He could have wished that 
the Report of the Bullion Committee had 
_ been left alone to work its own way in the 
public opinion: but when it was not 
thought sufficient to reject the’ Resolution 
contained in that Report, but that it was 
also thought necessary that the House 
should pass Resolutions of a contrary ten- 
dency, he felt it necessary to propose an 
Amendment. He chose to move his 
Amendment upon the third Resolution, 
because those who brought it forward 
professed, that passing this Resolution 
would put the question of depreciation at 
rest... But in what manner was it now at- 
tempted to put this question to rest? His 
hon. and learned friend (Mr. Horner) had 
proposed in a Resolution, “ That the ac- 
tual value of the promissory notes of the 
Bank of England (measuring such value 
by weight of standard gold and silver as 
aforesaid) has been, for a considerable pe- 
riod of time, and still is, considerably less 
than what is established by the laws of 
the realm to be the legal tender in pay- 
ment of any money contract or stipula- 
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tion.” The Amendment moved by 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Vansittart) entire] 

evaded the main question in this Resoly. 
tion about the value, and asserted only 
that Bank notes and money were of equal 
value in the estimation of the public, 
The question of depreciation was thus 
avoided: for the right hon. gent. did not 
state that the actual value of Bank notes 
was equal to what they purported to re. 
present; but said merely that they were 
equal in public estimation. Now, what 
did he mean by public estimation? He 
certainly did not mean the general esti. 
mation of all countries; for no one had 


yet attempted to dispute or deny, that in 


the estimation of foreigners our paper was 
depreciated, and was not of the value 
which it purported to represent in gold or 
silver. ‘They had only attempted to ar. 
gue, that fur the purposes of home Circus 
lation our paper was not depreciated. He 
could not, however, conceive how a cur- 
rency, unsound as to foreign nations, could 
be sound at home: or how that could be 
equivalent to gold here, which was not 
equivalent to it abroad. As to the expe- 
rience of individuals, which was mention- 


ed in the course of the discussion, severalin. 


stances had been stated where goods were 
offered at different prices, if paid for in 
money or in Bank notes. These instances 
proved, as far as they went, that the two 
things were not exactly the same in pub- 
lic estimation.—1 here was another cir- 
cumstance, however, which would put 
this position in a stronger light. Abouta 
month ago, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer received a paper from a deputation 
of many of the first merchants in this me- 
tropolis, attributing the unfavourable rate 
of exchange to other causes than those 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. This paper stated, “ That it was 
the licensing system, aud the great en- 
couragement it aflorded to the exports of 
the enemy, which turned the rate of ex- 
change se much against this country, oc- 
casioned the great rise of bullion, and the 
apparent depreciation of Bank paper.” 
This paper was signed by Mr. Mellish, 
Mr. Thornton, sir C. Price, and a long 
list of the most respectable merchants in 
London. Although he did not then»see 
any of those gentlemen who had seats in 
that House present, yet he hoped that 
they would drop ‘in in the course of the 
discussion, and explain their ideas upon 
this subject. Was it not a monstrous 
proposition that the House was called 
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ypon to vote, when after almost all 
the leading houses in the city had told 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
there was an apparent depreciation of 
Bank notes, parliament should be called 
upon to say, that there was not, and that 
in public estimation Bank notes and 
money were of the same value.—He 
should: not go into the examination of 
those general principles, which had been 
already so ably discussed ; but for his 
own satisfaction, as a member of the 
Committee, he must declare, that in 
the general principies he agreed with 
every syllable which had fallen from his 
hon. and learned friend ; and it was his 
firm conviction, that there wasa depreci- 
ation of our currency, and that it arose 
from an excessive issue. On the present 
occasion, it was they who denied the ex- 
cess who were bound to prove that there 
was none, as allthe symptoms and every 
presumption was, that there was an excess. 
It was to be noticed, that there were above 
770 country banks, all forcing as much of 
their paper into circulation as they could. 
—IJt appeared in evidence, that one coun- 
try banker wished to get 50,000/. more of 
his notes into circulation ; but with all the 
exertions he could use, he could only 
force 1,000/. more than was before circu- 
lating. Probably some other country 
banker of his neighbourhood, no less en- 
terprising, had gone before him, and 
forced upon the market the utmost quan- 
tity of paper which it could bear. It was 
then perfectly established, that. there was 
a number of persons always watching 
most anxiously for an opportunity to force 
upon the market as much paper as it would 
bear, which must havea natural tendency to 
excessive issues. ‘There being, then, a na- 
tural excessive issue, and an apparent de- 
preciation, the presumption was, that 
there was an excess which produced the 
depreciation. Those who denied this fair 
presumption, were bound to shew that 
there was noexcess.. When he used the 
word depreciation he wished that he could 
find any other word in the language to ex- 
press his meaning. Hedid not mean, nor 
did any of his friends mean to argue, that 
Bank notes were discredited ; but he meant 


to say, that they had lessened in value, as 
_was evident by gold bearing so a high 


a price in reference to the coin that those 
notes purported to represent. He must 
deny, however, that Bank notes and money 
were of the same value, either actually or 
in public estimation, In the ordinary oc- 
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currences of life, and in small transactions, 
the one might serve as well as the other. 
With paper he could pay his taxes, and 
make what purchases he wanted ; but in 
transactions on a larger scale, the value 
was not thesame. The answer generally 
given to this position was “ Oh, then, you 
must suppose men to be acting unlawfully, 
and breaking the laws of the realm.” As 
to the laws respecting the coin, he did sup- 
pose they had been violated every da 

since they were first passed. ‘Those laws, 
as had been stated by the best writers, 
were very doubtful in their policy, but 
ineffectual in their operation. As long as 
coin could, by even violating the law, be 
turned into bullion, which was a thing of 


greater value, and paper was not con- 


vertible, coin and paper could not be of 
the same value. When it was wellknown 
that there were a race of men in this 
city, anxiously catching at the smallest 
advantages, even at one eighth per cent. 
upon Stocks or Exchequer bills, how could 
it be supposed that men would be want- 
ing who would violate the law for a pre- 
mium of 20 per cent. which they could 
gain immediately by melting the guineas? 
If the right hon. the Chanceilor of the 
Exchequer were to go to the bullion 
market for the purpose of buying gold, 
did he really suppose that he could buy 
gold on as favourable terms for Bank notes 
as for coin? If he was sure that he could 
not, how could it be said, that gold and 
paper were of the same value? He did 
not approve of the form of the amended 
Resolutions going so particulariy upon 
dates. This semblance of extraordinary cor- 
rectness was often assumed merely to put 
the adversary totrouble in detecting the in- 
accuracies.—He should next make some 
observations on those Resolutions, as they 
would affect our foreign trade. Those 
who had all along opposed the Orders in 
Council, could not be surprised at seeing the 
consequences turn out such as they appre- 
hended, but he was really surprised, that 
those who always supported them should 
think it advisabie to publish such Resolu- 
tions io the continent. Did they see no 
danger in circulating all over the world, 
that the rigour and violence of the enemy 
had done the greatest injury to our trade, 
had kept the rates of exchange always 
unfavourable to us, and had produced an 
apparent depreciation, at least, of our Bank 
paper? All this he thought would be 
much better omitted, especially at the 
gentlemen on the other-side of the ques- 
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tion proposed no remedy for the evils 
which were acknowledged to exist. He 
saw great danger in proclaiming to the 
world, that our enemy had brought us 
into a situation of unparalleled embarrass- 
ments, unless the means of getting out of 
them were also pointed out. It appeared 
to him most ridiculous for the House to tell 
the people what the public estimation was 
respecting Bank notes, for the public must 
be at least as good judges of that as the 
House. The first Resolution was, in sub- 
stance, that as we could not contrive to 
make our currency conform to the standard, 
it was a part of the royal prerogative to 
make the standard conform tothe currency. 
There was at least this difference between 
those who agreed with the Report and those 
who opposed it, that the one proposed some 
remedy, and the other proposed none. 
The right. hon. gent. (Mr. Vansittart), in- 
stead of proposing any remedy, contented 
himself with stating generally what every 
body knew before, namely, that it would 
be advisable that the Bank should resume 
cash payments as soon as it could conve- 


-niently. He, of course, could not wish for 


such a premature resumption of payments, 
or so great a limitation of issues as to pro- 
duce very great inconvenience to the go- 
vernment or to the trade of the country. 
But although some inconvenience would 

robably result from any limitation of the 
issues, yet in the midst of a most expensive 
war, we must be prepared for some incon- 
veniencies. The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Vansittart) had spoken of a certain mad- 
man in Abyssinia; but it appeared to him 
that nothing more ridiculous could occur 
to the mind of any madman in Abyssinia, 
or out of it, than that great and expensive 
wars were to be carried on without any 
pressure or inconvenience being felt; and 
yet this appeared to be the system of mi- 
nisters. ‘They seemed to think that by 
the dexterous device of substituting a paper 
currency for money, the country might 
be made to carry on the most expensive 
war without feeling any pressure at all. 
They no longer now supported the Bank 
restriction on the grounds upon which the 
act was originally brought in, but they 
seemed now to stand up for it as a system 
good in itself, and productive of great be- 
nefit to the country. The measure was 
first.proposed on abselute necessity, and 
for the public safety; it was now sup- 


ported as a system of advantage to the 


public. Against this new system, and 
those doctrines, he must always give his 
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decided opposition. He then referred to a 
book which had been often quoted in the 
course of this discussion, and of which he 
thought most highly, that of the earl of 


Liverpool on coins. His lordship in one - 


passage seemed to have foreseen thasys. 
tem which was now supported. He says 
that some persons fancy they have disco. 
vered that the gold and silver might safely 
be sent out of the country, and a paper 
currency substituted. This practice, hows 
ever, weut directly to encourage over. 
trading, and to the exercise of unworthy 
artifices to support the credit of ruined 
adventurers. In every commercial coun. 
try, capiial was absolutely necessary, and 
coins should be made and kept as perfectly 
as possible to the standard. Lord Liver. 
pool seemed in this publication to have 
foreseen that a time would come when per- 
sons would contend that the way to carry 
on wars was to send the gold out of the 
country, and in the place of it to adopta 
paper circulation. The right hon. gent, 
then proceeded to state his Aimendment,- 
which was in substance, “ ‘That it was 
highly important that the Bank restriction 
should be removed at as early a period as 
possible, and that during the continuaiion 
of it, it was the duty of the Directors to 
regulate their issues, on the principles upon 
which they were governed, while they 
were obliged to make cash payments.” 
He should certainly object to naming a 
day upon which the Bank should be ob- 
liged to resume its payments, but he wished 
to lay down some principles by which the 
Bank might understand the meaning of 
the House. He thought that if the House 
now laid down such a principle, they 
would do all that was at present necessary 
to be done. He believed that a gentle 
hint would be quite sufficient to the Bank 
Directors. Hitherto, they were warranted 
_in conceiving that it was the wish of par- 
liament that they should tnake abundant 
issues. Since the restriction, the public 
had borrowed from them two separate 
sums of three millions each, without inte- 
rest. What could the Bank judge from 
this, but that it was expected that they 
should make abundant issues? Before the 
restriction, they conducted themselves on 
the sound, honest principles of banking, 
and refused an advance of money to Mr. 
Pitt, even in his plenitude of power, al- 
though he stated it to be absolutely neces- 
sary for some operations in the Austrian 
war. At that time, the necessary care of 
their own interests obliged them to refuse 
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him ; and he hoped that they would again 
return to the sound principles‘of banking, 
and no longer suppose, that it was under- 
stood, that government and themselves 
were to participate in all the advantages 
which could be made of forcing a paper 
currency upon this country, in the place 
of the lawful money of the realm. Such 
a declaration as he had stated in the 
Amendment he had read, would in his 
opinion lay the foundation of retracing our 
steps, and recovering from the evils which 
were obvious, and which were confessed 
by all sides. This course he conceived 
better than fixing a day for the resumption 
of cash payments, and much better than 
the set of Resolutions submitted by a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Vansittart), who proposed 
no remedy at all. The right hon. gent. 
concluded by moving the Amendment 
which he had stated in his speech. 

Sir John Sinclair rose and said : 

Mr. Speaker; I should not probably 
have troubled the House at so late a period 
of the discussion, after the doctrines con- 
tained in the Bullion Report, had been so 
ably refuted by several respectable mem- 
bers, had I not been personally alluded to 
in the course of these debates, by an hon. 
gent. (Mr. Whitbread), as having become 
a proselyte to new opinions. This is a 
point which I think it necessary to ex- 
plain. Inthe year 1797, I happened to be 
a member of the House, when the restric- 
tion on the payments of cash at the Bank 
of England was first established. I was 
then inclined to believe, that the continua- 
tion of that restriction would be injurious 
to the commercial and general interests of 
the country, and that it was possible to 
form a plan by which the payment of cash 
at the Bank might soon be resumed. Those 
ideas I stated to the public ina short tract, 
which has often been invidiously quoted 
by those who concur in the doctrines of 
the Bullion Committee. It is absurd, how- 
ever, to contend, that the opinions of men, 
like the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
shonld be perfectly unalterable, and that 
no change of circumstances, no further ex- 
perience, no new and decisive facts, should 
make any impression on the mind of one, 
anxious to ascertain the truth, and open to 
conviction. My object then was, to main- 
tain a system which I thought had mate- 
rially tended to promote the prosperity of 
the country. My object now is, to main- 
tain another system, which I am convinced 
has answered the public interest better ; 
and if the hon. gent., (Mr. Whitbread), 


that coin is not extremely coftvenient for 
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will produce a third system, that will pro- 
mote the public interest more effectually 
than either, it will find a friend and advo- 
cate in me. 

In regard to the general subject, con- 
nected with the Bullion Report, it has 
been so ably discussed in the debates 
which have already taken place in this 
House, and has been so fully treated of, 
not only in an endless succession of 
pamphlets, but in daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly, and every other species of pe- 
riodical publication, that it seems to be in 
a great measure exhausted. I should wish, 
however, with the permission of the House, 
very shortly to state to it, first, the nature 
of our paper currency at this time, ac- 
cording to my conception of it; and next, 
to point out how that currency differs 
from those of America and of France, 
which were at first depreciated, and af- 
terwards totally failed. It is the more 
necessary to dwell upon that circumstance, 
as the members of the Bullion Committee, 
and their abettors out of doors, take ad- 
vantage of those failures, to throw a slur 
on the solidity of our medium of circula- 
tion, though in point of fact there is no 
earthly resemblance between them. 

An hon. friend of mine (Mr. Davies 
Giddy), who has spoken with great abi- 
lity on this question, but who has given 
way to an unfortunate bias in favour of 
the Bullion system, in the course of one 
of our late debates, divided currencies into 
two sorts, one possessing an intrinsic, and 
the other an ideal value. I am rather ins 
clined, however, to prefer the terms, me- 
tallic, and representative. 

In regard to a metallic currency, it is 
singular that in China, which contains the 
greatest mass of population ever collected 
under one govérnment, (it is stated by 
Mr. Barrow at above three hundred mil- 
lions of souls), the precious metals should 
be considered merely as merchandize, and 
that when foreign coins are even imported 
into that country, they should be imme- 
diately converted into ingots of silver, 
and what are called shoes of gold. Ita 

ears from a work of authority lately pu 
lished (Kelly’s Cambist), that there is but 
one kind of money in China, which is 
used for small payments, called cash, con- 
sisting of six parts copper and four parts 
lead; it is not coined, but cast, with a 
square hole in the middle, by means of 
which it is carried about like beads, on a 
string or wire. I do not mean to contend, 
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making the smaller payments: and I 
should have no-objection to see it as cur- 
rent as is requisite, in all our pecuniary 
transactions, But the state of China is a 
sufficient proof, that coining the precious 
metals is not indispensably necessary for 
a populous, civilized, and commercial 
people, and hence that all the ingenious 
speculations regarding the necessity of 
having gold and silver in coin, or pos- 
‘sessing a fixed standard of value.in coined 
gold or silver, to which every thing can 
be referred, however necessary it may ap- 
pear to the theorist, is not essential in prac- 
tice. It would be an amusing spectacle tasee 
the hon. gent., (Mr. Huskisson), endea- 
vouring to convince a Chinese Mandarin, 
that his country must be in a state of ruin, 
because it possessed no standard, and be- 
cause no coins of gold or silver were to be 
met with in its circulation. 

Asto the currency which prevails in 
this country at this time, to which the 
name representative may be properly ap- 
plied, it may be defined, “a species of 
paper money, issued for value, represent- 
ing actual property, convertible into every 
species of goods at will, receivable at the 
Exchequer, and returning, at no great dis- 
tance of time, to the coffers whence it was 
issued.” 

The advantages of such a currency are 
very great. 1. Itis procured with little 
trouble, and at no expense, and supersedes 
the necessity of exporting goods or pro- 
perty to the extent of many millions, 
merely to obtain a medium of circulation. 
2. It need never be diminished in its 


creased, whenever the circumstances of 
the nation require it, a point of infinite 
moment, and the advantages of which 
Hume has ably described. 3. It enables 
a country, without inconvenience, to ex- 
port its metallic wealth, for carrying on 
necessary wars, or purchasing grain in 
times of scarcity or famine. 4. It is the 
means, both directly and indirectly, of 
making important additions to the revenue, 
and creates a saving to the country of 
those expences which coinage continually 
occasions, and that to a _ considerable 
amount. In the reign of king William 
alone, it cost us above three millions, 
without our deriving any advantage from 
it whatever. 5. It makes a nation inde- 
pendent of all other countries for its me- 
dium of circulation, a point of infinite mo- 
ment, more especially in time of war ; and, 
in the last place, what makes me pecu- 
& 
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amount ; on the contrary, it may be in-- 


(160 
liarly attached to the system, is this, that 
it possesses a species of magical influence 
on the internal prosperity of a nation, 
Even in the midst of a long and expensive 
war,we see its effects—industry aboundses 
agriculture flourishes—commerce and ma. 
nufactures have increased—money is pro. 
curable at a moderate rate of interest—-the 
public revenue becomes every year more 
and more productive—public loans are ob. 
tained to any amount, and on cheaper terms; 
and every specics of domestic improve. 
ment, as roads, bridges, canals, harbours, 
public edifices of various descriptions, en. 
closures, plantations, cultivation of wastes, 
&c. all these proofs of national prospe- 
rity, are carried on with a degree of energy, 
and, more especially at the present mo- 
ment, are multiplied to an extent, not to 
be equalled in any other period even of 
our own history, and far less in that of 
any other country in the universe. 
Perhaps the world never witnessed such 
a scene as Great Britain has lately exhi- 
bited ; with the one hand we have been 
spreading cultivation over our own soil, 
and carrying on the commerce of the uni- 
verse; whilst with the other, we have 
fought successfully against the tyrant of 
the continent, wn 4 all his millions of sub- 
jects. Our empire of the sea we have 
confirmed—we drove the French out of 
Egypt—Portugal has been rescued—the 
emancipation of Spain, is, I trust, at no 
great distance—every possession belong- 
ing to the enemy in both the Indies has 
been subdued. And shall we throw away 
all these advantages, arising from abund- 
ant circulation, (for on that they depend), 
and obtained during the reign of a paper 
currency not convertible into coin? Shall 
we dismiss a fleet that rules the ocean? 
Shall we disband an army the terror of 
its opponents ? Shall we destroy those re- 
sources which, if properly applied, may 
yet humble Napoleon to the dust? And 
shall we submit ourselves to a ferocious, 
and to a conquered enemy? because a 
band of speculative politicians, the Mi- 
dases of modern times, who wish to con- 
vert every thing they touch into gold; 
who seem to care but little what experi- 
ments they try with the prosperity of the 
country, provided they can gain a petty 
triumph, by effecting a reduction in the 
price of their favourite metals, or diminish- 
ing by a few groats or stivers, the rate of 
our exchange; who, contrary to the evi- 
dence that was brought before them, and 
in opposition to the knowledge, and to the 
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conviction of so large a proportion of their 
fellow subjects, ventured to report to this 
House, some months ago, that our currency 
was depreciated, and still persist in main- 
taining so groundless an assertion, But 
how does it appear that our currency is 
depreciated? Is it not received as value 
in all pecuniary transactions? Will it 
not procure every necessary, every com- 
fort, and every luxury, of life? With a 
‘gufficient quantity of the notes of the 
Bank of England, cannot the holderof them 

urchase the most magnificent mansion 
house that can be erected, with a!l its fur- 
niture and decorations? Or will they not 
be received in exchange, for the finest, the 
largest and the best conditioned estate that 
the kingdom boasts of ? And yet our cur- 
rency is depreciated. Whence can have 
originated this perversion in the ideas of 
these modern Midases? With whatdelight 
would the Phrygian sage have witnessed 
the deliberations of the Bullion Com- 
mittee! His spirit must have inspired 
some of the weightiest and profoundest 
paragraphs in their massy Report. I wish 
most sincerely, that a dip in the Thames, 
the Tweed, or the Shannon, would prove 
as effectual aremedy for their metallic 
phrenzies, as Midas found was the case, 
when he was fortunately immersed in the 
waters of the Pactolus. I hope, at any 
rate, that we shall soon see an end put to 
these Phrygian doctrines, and to the Mi- 
dassian system of the Committee. 

Having endeavoured to describe the 
state of this country, where a paper cur- 
rency is fortunately established, on prin- 
ciples amply sufficient to guarantee its 
stability, let us next proceed to consider 
the situation of other countries, where a 
different system prevails, and where the 
precious metals are the only medium of 
eirculation. I shall state the case as it is 
given us by Dupont, in his Report on the 
Bank of France, whose authority will not 
be objected to by gentlemen on the other 
side of the House, as he is an advocate for 
& paper currency convertible into coin. 
He says, “inthe Indies the quantity of 
gold and silver is enormous,-and yet is 
always insufficient. - Europe and America 
are Constantly sending the precious metals 
there, but they never can get enough of 
them. The interest of money is very high, 
because it is necessary to produce, and 
often to advance the metals in payment. 
They hardly ever admit of promises or 
engagements to pay, placing no reliance 
onthem. The working people are very 

(VOL, XX.) 
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poor, and the rich are at the same time 
wicked and powerful.” 

Let us proceed briefly to analyze this 
statement: “In the Indies, the quantity 
of the precious metals is enormous, and 
though Europe and America are constantly 
adding to the supply, yet they (the natives 
of India) can never get enough of them.” 
—The circulation of the country, there- 
fore, cannot be increased according to the 
increasing demand for it, an advantage 
which paper, when properly regulated, 
possesses in an eminent degree, and by 
means of which, a country, being inde- 
pendent of foreign nations for its medium 
of circulation, can increase or diminish it 
as its interests may require. 

«The interest of money is high.’— 
What a misfortune! What a bar to na- 
tional prosperity ! Interest in the Indies is 
said to be 1 per cent. per month, or 12 per 
cent. per annum. I should be glad to 
know what the middling classes of the 
community, the farmer, the tradesman, the. 
shopkeeper, and other industrious de- 
scriptions of persons, would say, if they 
were to be charged 12 per cent. as in- 
terest. They could not carry on their bu- 
siness, without demanding such enormous 
additional prices for their commodities, 


‘compared to the quantity of currency in 


circulation, as would ina great measure 
prevent the sale of them. 

“ The working people are very poor.” 
—No wonder; for- wages in the East 
Indies are only at the rate of 23d. per 
day. Permit me to ask, how the indus- 


trious classes of the community, in this 


country, could bear such a reduction in 
their wages, and wliether such a fall in 
the price of labour is at-all calculated for 
the meridian of England? We are told 
indeed, that when this mighty project 
is completed, 23d. in coin, may go as far 
as 2s. Gd. in paper. Any great alteration 
in the value or amount of our currency, 
however, could not be effected without a 
convulsion. What is to become of the 
merchant, the manufacturer, the landlord, 
the farmer, the tradesmen of every de- 
scription, whilst this great and momentovs, 
operation is going forward ? What, in the 
interim, is to. become of the revenue ? 


What of the payment of the. interest of 


the national.debt? What of the Sinking 

Fund, that pailadium of our national proa- 

perity ? What of the charges of our fieet ? 

What, of the maintenance of our army ? 

And what of all the other innumerable 

articles of expenee incidenffo the sitvation 
(M) 
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and: circumstances. of a great empire? 
repeat it again, that any. great’ reduction. 
in; the price of goods, on any. important 
alteration, in| the, value. ef our currency. 
could not be effected), withaut a, complete 
convulsion, The enemy know this well, 
and do-every thing in thein power. to-dzive. 
us down that. precipice, which it would 
never again be in aur power to, remount. 

« The rieare wicked and.powerful.”’—. 
Dealing in. usuny, they are: of course 
wicked, (for nothing is more apt. ta de-~ 
grade the character of aman), and. by en- 
grossing alli the wealth of the country, 
they are enabled to trample on the: rest. of 
the community, aud. to-rendep the: inferior 
classes truly miserable. 

. Such is the situation of extensive coun- 
tries, where the precious: metals are: the’ 
sole medium of circulation:;, and such is 
the state to which the: doctrines of the 
Bullion Committee, if they: were. to- be 
adopted, would inevitably reduce this: 
flourishing and: happy; nation: 

Let. us next proceed to. compare our 
paper currency with that of other coun- 
tries ;, for instance,, those of. America and, 
of, France, which were first depreciated, 
and afterwards totally: failed, such failures. 
being held forth as grounds. of terror and 


alarm, in regard: to: the solidity: of our |) 


medium: of circulation. The following, 
contrast will sufficiently explain the dif- 
ference. 


American’ and French Currency compared 


with British Currency. 


The paper currency of. America, and: 
the assignats of Franee, were. issued by 
these revolutionary governments without: 
any controul whatseever, asthe only means 
by which they could. be enabled to carry 
on the contests in which tliey were re- 
spectively engaged.———The paper cur- 
rency of England is not issued’ by the 
government. of the country, but by cor- 
porate bodies, or partnerships of indivi- 
duals, responsible for their conduct. and 
their engagements, and the amount of 
their issues is subject to the controul of 
parliament. 

The paper currencies of America and 
of France, were issued without bounds, 
and without adequate funds having been 
provided for their liquidation, or their re+ 
turning again to the coffers whence they 
were originally issued.—The paper cur- 
rency-of England is never issued, but in 
exchange for national or individual se- 


Gurities’ previously deposited, and: the}. 
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notes thus issued necessarily: return, ag, 
no. great. distance: of. time, to-the. c 
whence. they were issued, for the pe - 
déemption of:those securities. 

The paper cursencies.of America and, 
of Krance. were issued, to. such. excess, that 
it. became necessary to.compel the. people; 
ta take them in: payment. of. those articles; 
which these governmentsrequired. Heneg, 
their’ depreciation originated,. and. their 
ultimate annihilation.——The. paper: cure 
rency of. England has never been. ex» 
cessive, and has never been. forced. into, 
circulation, nor can, it. exceed: its due 
hounds, whilst it is issued on. securities, 
of a temporary. nature, and is founded, on 
‘real. transactions. 

Thus it appears; that 

The one was forced.——The: other js 
ijree,, 

The one was founded on security. 
‘The other is. only given for real value, 
lor solid securities adequate to the re- 
‘payment. 

| The one’ was perpetually increasing, 
juntil its value was extinguished,— 
‘The other increases only in proportion 
the growing prosperity of the country, 
and the demand which thence originates, 


Let. us now. proceed. to. consider the ad- 
vantages. of an abundant circulation,. of 
‘which. some. individuals do.not seens to. be 
laware. 
The first.advantage. is, that a. merchant 
‘ora manufacturer, iastead of being,obliged 
,to keep a large proportion of his capital 
uselessly, by him, to answer any. unfore- 
emergency, employ his. whole 
‘capital in carrying on his business, being - 
certain, when the circulation is. abundant, 
‘that he can always raise any sum he 
require, by discounting the bills. he re~ 
ceives. in the course of his business. He 
is thus enabled to trade with less profit, 
dealing to agreater extent, and to unders 
sell all other countries. where a. different 
system prevails. 

Another great.advantage of an abundant 
circulation. is, that the interest. of money 
‘is reduced. If the interest of money 
were at the rateof 12 per cent. per ann., 
as, it has been already observed, is: the 
case in some parts of the East Indies, how 
could our agriculture, our commerce, or 
our manufactures go on, loaded with such’ 
a burden? Whereas by having the easy 
‘command of money, at a moderate rate, ¥ 
country: is. enabled. to prosper. 


Another great advantage ofan abundant 
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that aconsiderable proportion 
of ‘the capital of a‘country, beyond whet 
temporary ‘securities will absorb, may be 
wbtained, ‘to carry on lasting ‘improve- 
gents, as canals, harbours, and the ‘like, 
sinking ‘the capital, the capitalist ‘being 
satisfied with receiving a certain moderate 
interest. Indeed such'is the wbundance of 
capital at present in this country, ready ‘to 
be applied to such purposes, ‘that, m the: 
vourse of this session, applications have, 
deen made ‘to parliamem, for laymg out 
several ‘millions, ‘under the direction of. 
only one engineer (Mr. Rennie), and if! 
the spirit were properby encouraged, ‘the 
whole'country might bemade a garden. | 

But the great advantage of an abundant ; 
circulation, consisting of a paper carrency | 
properly regulated, #s this, that a great 
— of property, that would ‘otherwise | 
fiedead end inert, is vivified ‘and put 
motion. . I sell 500 quarters of ‘barfey, or | 
$00 tod of wool ; instead ‘of waiting three | 
months for payment, I can immediately 
convert the value into‘cash, and carry on 
my improvements. When circulation is 
scarce, and interest high, nobody purchases | 
any article, unless it is immediately re- 
quired for his own‘consamption, or when he 
has the prospect of making great profit 
by the re-sale; whereas, if ‘circulation 
abounds, and the interest of money is low, 
articles are bought, though not immediate- 
ly in demand, with the prospect of ulti- 
mately receiving only a moderate profit. 

We are next told, that our paper citcu- 
lation has exceeded all proper bounds, and 
that its value is depreciated. Sach idens 
however have no just foundation. 

In regard to excess, there are tw tests 
by which the proper quantity of acirculat- 
ing medium may be estimated. The first 
is, that it passes as value ‘in all peceniary 
transactions ; and the secend, that it's re- | 
ceived at the exchequer m paynrent of 
taxes, for the treasury weuld be rained, if 
itaccepted depreciated paper. 

There can be no excess in any currency 
that can stand the test of trese two critc- 
rions. 

As to depreciation,* our paper currency 

* If the Committee mean, by contend- 
ing that our carrency is depreciated, that 
it is not appreciated, I deny it én toto; if 
they mean, on the other hand, that the 
same quantity of citculating medium will 
Not purchase, in sevéral cases, the same 
quantity of goods, where the demand is 
gteat, and supply deficient, as it 
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thas ‘fortundtdly stood all the attacks which 
have ‘hitherto been mate ‘upon it, and 
from ‘the solidity ‘of the principles on 
which at #s'founded, it must comtinue to-do 
so. or fourteen ‘years ‘past it has been 
veceived both by public and private eredi+ 
‘tors.m payment of the sums due to ‘them, 
whetherprincipal or mterest ; and thoegh 
Whe price ef some articles has ‘risen since 
the year 1798, vet in-other:cases,t will 
be 'scen in the statement of prices ‘cur- 
rent jn London, of various articles, authen- 
ticated by Mr. drving, Inspector General 
of ‘the exports and infports), they have 
been reduced. As to the idea that public 
and ‘private creditors must take Bank 
Notes, because they can get nothing ‘else, 
end consequently thet is no proof of their 
being accredited, it is to be observed, that 
the case is otherwise in regard to @ very 
intelligent ‘aad respectable description of 
persons, ‘numely, the merchants of the city 
of Londen, who, when they have bills on 
the payment of ‘which they can depend, 
will voluntarily goto the Banko! Eng- 
land, and will exchange these good bills, 
fer the ‘notes of the Bank, and will actoally 
give a prenrium, ‘under the name of dis- 
count, forthe use Uf ‘those ‘notes. If our 
carrency were in fact depreciated, could 
that possibly take place? 

‘We are hiso ‘alartned with the idea, that 
we shall be overwhelmed by our increas- 
ing ‘@ebts and ‘expences. A few plain 
facts, however, will put an end to all sach 
groundtess apprehensions. Let as firstcons 
sider the small aédition annualiy made 
to ‘var ‘debt, in consequence of the great 
effects which ‘out ‘sinking fund already 
prodeces, aird the productiveness of our 
wer taxes} which renders less borrowing 
necessary. Tt appexrs from a document 
hwid on ‘the table of the Hoase, that the 
funded debt on the 1st cf February, 1814. 
athounted to 545,662;698/. aird on the Ist 


would do some years ago, that must hap- 


penin such a period as fourteen years, if 


the nation be prosperous, whatever was 
the currency. 

+ Tt appeats from Mr. Irving’s state- 
ment, that among forty-six different ar- 


ticles, eighteen have fallen in price since - 


the year 1799: among these are, coffee, 


West Indian wool, ctitrants, Spanish In-, 


digo, British iron, Russian and Swedish 
iron, Nankeens, ordinary olive orl, pepper, 
saltpette, sugar, tobacco, &¢. This could 
not have happened With @ depreciated 
currency. 
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of February, 1807, came to 533,076,1241., 
so that in the space of four years we have 
added to our funded debt a sum of only 
12,586,574. If itis contended that our 
unfunded debt ought also to be taken into 
consideration, the increase may be thus 

stated. On the Ist February, 1807, the 
amount of the unfunded debt was 
34,$48.39113; onthe Ist February last, it 
came to 46,971,580/, making a difference 
of 12,623,188/. Adding the funded and 
unfunded debt together, the total increase, 
in four years, is only 25,209,762/.-a sum 
often exceeded by the expences of one 
vear’s war, according to the former system. 
Taking the four years into calculation, 
the toial is only at the rate of 6,302,440/. 
being an addition so trifling, that it can 
never be attended with any injurious con- 
sequences to the country. 

. In regard to our expences, independent 
of debt, in 180i, they amounted to 
36,124,7831, and last year to 49,947,031, 
making an addition at the rate of 
13,822,348/, in all, or 1,256,662/. per ann. 
but if the average of four years is preferred, 
it appears that in the year 1807-S, our ex- 
pences were 39,936,5551, and 1810-11, 
49,947,6311., the ditlerence is 10,010,776/. 
or at the rate of 2,502,694/. Are these 
any grounds of alarm? If we add to our 
national debt only at the rate of 6,302,440/, 
and to our national expences only 
2,502,69H., per annum, with the interest 
of annual loans to the amount of 6,302,44.01, 
is it possible to fix a definite period at 
which our resources will be exhausted, 
unless indeed the doctrines of the Bullion 
Committee were to be carried into effect? 

It was well observed, by Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, how fortunate a circum- 
stance it was, that the abstract reasonings 
of metaphysicians, had no effect upon the 
price of the quartern loaf; and it is 
equally -fortunate, that the sophistry of 
speculative politicians, has had but little 
influence on the credit of our currency, 
the real foundation of our national pros- 
perity and strength. ‘ 

I shall conclude with remarking, that 
there are some points sv closely connected 
with the safety and existence of a great 
country, that they ought not to be rashly 
tampered with, nor brought under discus- 
sion, without the most urgent necessity. 

- ] particularly allude to its established re- 
ligion and to its established government: 
and after these, in point of importance, I 
consider that species of currency which is 
found to be the best suited to the circum- 
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stances of anation. Religion, constitution 
and currency, are in fact the three links 
which bind together the members of a 
great community. Destroy any one of 
them, and you ruin the whole. In regard 
to our currency, a system has now existed, 
without interruption, for fourteen years, 


-during which period, its effects must haye 


decidedly proved themselves, in such times 
as these, either useful or injurious; the 
advantages, however, I trust, have been in- 
controvertibly established. The mainte. 
nance of that currency, therefore, I am 
fully convinced, is of such essential conse. 
quence, more especially during the conti- 
nuasce of the present eventful war, that on 
the decision of this night, and on our ree 
probating the doctrines of the Bullion 


Committee in the manner which they de. 


serve, must depend, the future prosperity, 
or the entire ruin, of this great and power- 
ful empire. 

Mr. Whitbread, in allusion to former opi- 
nions of sir J. Sincluir’s vpon this subject, 
said, that although the right hon. bart. had 
changed his mind upon the question of cur- 
reacy, he had no right to suppose that 
others had done the same upon other sub- 
jects. The right hon. bart. had changed 
his mind justin time to be made a Privy 
Counsellor. (No! frem the opposite side.) 
Well, it was not just then, if the hon. bart, 
would have it so; but it was just then 
that the right hon. bart. had signified his 
determination to publish a pamphlet on the 
question, and that pamphlet on the side 
of government. It was, however, not 
fair to impute to him (Mr. Whitbread,) 
any of the versatiliry which the right 
hon. bart. might feel. As to the opinion 
which he (Mr, Whitbread), had delivered 
with respect to the campaign in Portugal, 
he had spoken from all that he was allowed 
to know. But when more ample informa- 
tion came, and lord Wellington’s plan was 
developed, there was not any person in 
that House who was more willing to give 
that officer full and ready praise. 

Mr. Manning defended the conduct of 
the divectors of the Bank of England, 
and denied that the Bank had any interest 
distinct from that of the public. In speak- 
ing from himseif, which he had done in all 
that hehad said upon this subject, and not 
as a person commissioned to state to that 
House the sentiments of the Bank, he was 
free to say that his situation as a director 
derived to him no advantage whatever, save 
what flowed to him, in the channel of the 
public interests. He wasno farther astock- 
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holder than as holding that portion of 
stock which was necessary for him to qua- 
lify bimself for his situation as Bank divec- 
tor,.and he had no connexion with the 
stocks but as a Bank director. In order 
to shew the fallacy of the arguments 
which had been resorted to, to prove the 
depreciation of the paper currency from 
the high price of guineas, he stated that 


‘there was a Dutch gold coin, called the 


Royder, which wasworth fourteen guilders, 
put which, by the laws of Holland, was 


pot exportable. It was well known that 


a piece of bullion of equal weight and 


' fineness, would in Holland sell for 12 per 


cent. more than the Ruyder, because the 
Royder was not exportable. He repeated 
his vindication of the Bank, and contended 
that their paper issue was not regulated 
with a view to the raising of any excessive 
or unreasonable profits. 

_ Mr. Huskisson rose merely to make one 
or two observations upon what had fallen 
from the right hon. bart. and the hon. gent. 
who had just sat down. He apprehended 
that the right hon. bart. had in his zeal 
for the paper cause let ovt considerably 
more than the advocates of paper could 
wish to have disclosed. He seemed not 


‘only to deny the evils of an excessive 
‘paper issue, but to hail it as another and. 


most promising system of finance; and 
that, as for the vulgar prejudices in favour 
of gold and silver, they ought to be at 
once exploded or left merely to those 
modern Midasses who would ruin the 
country in the fury of their speculations ; 
this glorious paper system was to rescue 
us from all the horrors of gold and silver 
which the right hon. bart. had proved bya 
quotation from a French pamphlet must 
inevitably make “ the poor miserable and 
the rich wicked and powerful.” With 
respect to the Dutch coin mentioned by 
the hon. gent. the Ruyder, he believed it 
was the, oldest coin in Holland. It was 
certainly prohibited from exportation by 
one of those absurd laws which were 
allowed to continue in many countries 
without one reason to warrant the continu- 
ance of their operation. But the instance 
put by the hon. gent. could not apply un- 
less he was prepared to statethat the Ruy- 
der had not become deteriorated. It was 
rectainly a very old coin; and the coin to 
which the Dutch directed their attention 
chiefly'wasthe ducat,which was exportable, 
80 that the probability was, that the Ruyder 
had become deteriorated. With regard to 
the third Resolution, he wished to know from 
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the right hon. gent. the meaning of the 
werd “equivalent” in that Resolution; 
was it that the denominations were the 
same, of this there cou!d be no question ; 
was it that their intrinsic value was the 
same, or was it that they had the same 
exchangeable value? Were the two com- 
modities interchangeable? No; then, 
what was the meaning of “ equivalent?” 
Standard was the measure of equivalency. 
If the assay-master, the favourite witness, 
Mr. Merle, was called and asked as to this 
point, he (Mr. Huskissen) should wish to 
put him two questions only ;—first, « Are 
the dollars and the crown-pieces equiva- 
lent ?” and this he would certainly answer, 
no. The second question would be—by 
what process can you make them equiva- 
lent? the only reply he could give to this, 
would be, perhaps, a laugh—because the 
thing was impossible—they could not be 
made equivalent.—It was absurd to talk of 
a standard when it could be traced only to 
a penal law. An equivalent insuch a case 
could only be compared to the story of 
the scholars, who, complaining of the dimi- 
nution of their commons, were desired to 
get a pair of magnifying glasses, through 
which to view their allowance. Such was 
the case with the dollars: gentlemen had 
only to view them through a different 
medium, and they would perceive them 
to be larger one day than they had been 
on the preceding day. 

Mr. Manning explained, that the pro- 


clamation as to the rise in the value of - 


dollars would put the Bank to a loss of 6d, 
upon every dollar then in circulation, 
amounting to several milliéns in number— 
a sacrifice of no trifling amount, for the 
convenience of the public. The Bank was 
not desirous of continuing those issues; but, 
on the contrary, would be anxious to with- 
draw from them whenever the executive 
government found itself enabled to dis- 
pense with the Bank’s services. Heregret- 
ted that the Resolution as to the rise in the 
dollars had not originated in that House. 
To theBank it would prove a loss of 
50, 000/, or 60,0001. 

Mr. S. Thornton stated that within these 
two days a banker had put into his hands 
500 guineas in gold, requesting to have in 
exchange for them, from the Bank, tokens 
to the amount, at the rate of 5s. 6d. each; 
and a similar application had been made a 
few days before for an exchange as be- 
tween guineas and tokens, to the amount of 
300/, ‘This was better than any reasoning 
as e what their value could be supposed. 
to be. 
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Mr. Wilberforce was satisfied the effect 
of the present discussion would be 
gradually to lead to true and jost prin- 
ciples on the subject; and he was also 
satisfied that those would be found to be 
the best friends to the country who advised, 
that even in a state of prosperity, the pre- 
sent system should not be pushed too far. 

Mr. A. Baring was of opinion, that it 
would be most desirable, whenever it 
could be safely done, to revert to the old 
practice; but did not think that this coan- 
try was in any immediate danger from a 
depreciated silver currency, after having so 
long gone on with debased shillings and 
sixpences manufactured by France at one 
half what they were current for here. As 
to the Amendment, no doubt could be en- 
tertained as to what was meant by it; 
but it was objectionable, as proceeding 
upon a principle at present impracticable. 
The operations of the nation could not be 
carried on if the circulation were to be 
much diminished. When in 1797, the 
Bank drew in its issues, the loan of four 
millions was raised at a benefit of 8 per cent. 
to the contractors, whereas the loan of last 
year was obtained at nearly the price of 
the funds in which it was borrowed. The 
ill consequences of such a diminution of 
the currency would be felt by the public, 
who were borrowing constantly by antici- 
pation; but it behoved that House to 
guard the public interests from the injury 
they would thereby sustain. If any indi- 
vidual in his private concerns should feel 
appreliensive of a storm, he would take 
care, by contracting his out-goings, to be 
prepared to meet it. That House was 
bound to take the same course with respect 
to the affairs of the public, and to prepare 
the vessel to ride out the tempest by taking 
in the light sails, and putting her in a pro- 
per trim to encounter the storm. He was 
not a little surprised to hear the sentiments 
of the hon. member who had quoted the 
authority of Locke and Newton upon this 
subject; though he could not wonder at 
such authorities being referred to, when 
an hon. member last night even quoted 
the authority of Moses. He had never 
said that the system originated with Mr. 
Pitt. Whatever might be thought of it, no 
man could speak disrespectfully of a sys- 
tem which had enabled the country to 
maintain an expensive war for so longa 
period. No gentleman, who looked at the 
situation of the country, could think it 
expedient now to retarn to cash payments ; 
and it must be clear to any one, who bore 
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in mind what had taken place since the 
Bank Restriction act, that at ‘no ‘period 
since that time ‘was ft more impracticable 
to return tocash payments than at present, 

The House then divided: 

For the Resolution 

For the Amendment ............ 94 
Majority in favour ef the — 

Resolution 52 

Mr. Horner then proposed his several 
Amendments to the Resolutions of Me, 
Vansittart, not with the view to any dis. 
cussion, but that they might be entered on 
the Journals. 

Mr. Vansittart denied the facts asserted 
in Mr. Horner’s Amendments. 

Mr. Horner was content that the matter 
should rest counter asser- 
tions, which would thus appear opposed 
to each other on the Seema 

Mr. Horner’s Amendments to the seve. 
ral Resolations were then pat and nega. 
tived. ‘The following is a Copy of them: 


Amendments proposed by F. Horner, Esq. on 
the Resolutions respecting Money, Bul- 
lion, and Exchanges, and negatived, on 
the 15th of May 1811. 


AMENDMENT to Reso.ution 1V.—See p.70, 


« That, prior to the restriction of cash 
payments, the exchanges were never'more 
unfavourable to Great Britain, for any 
length of time, than from 5 to 7 per cent. 
below par, the -depression appearing to 
have never exceeded the whole expence 
of transmitting specie abroad; except 
during a debasement of the coins of the 
realm. 

« That, prior to the said restriction, the 
market-price of standard gold im bars 
never rose above the mint price more 
than 14 per cent. and that only for a very 
short interval; except in 1720, the yeat 
of the famous South Sea Scheme, when it 
rose to 44. 18, 6d. per ounce ; and during 
the periods when the coins of the reakn 
have been debased. 

« That, in periods subsequent to the 
said restriction, and particularly of lute 
years, the exchanges have been unfa- 
vourable to Great Britain much below the 
limit marked by the whole cost of trans 
mitting specie abroad, and have continued 
so for a considerable time together, being 
at present, and having been for a consi- 
derable time, more than 25 per cent. be- 
low par; and in the same manner the 
market price of standard gold in bars has 
been, and still is, more than 25 (20) per 
cent. above the Mint price. ; 
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“That, during the wars carried on by 
king William 3, the exchanges. did fall be- 
low the limit, fixed by the expense of 
yansmitting specie, and the price of gold 
bullion: did rise very considerably,. viz. 
during the debased state of the silver com 
of the realm; but, immediately after the 
reformation of the: coin, the market price 
of gold feil to the Mint price, and the ex- 
changes rose nearly to par, although the 
circumstances of the war and the. foreign ex- 

diture continued unakered. 

. © That, between the reformation of the 
coin in the reign of king William, and the 
4th year of the reign of king George the 
tst, the guinea passed by law for 22s. ; 
during which period, therefore, the Mint 
price of gold was 4/. 1s. 7d. 

« That, during the seven years war, and 
until the year 1774, the gold coin of the 
realm was in a state of debasement. 
'«That the price of standard gold in 
bars never exceeded! the Mint price, ir 

one year of the’ American war. 

« That. the exchange 
which had been rather unfavourable to 
this eountry, during part of the year 
#795, ceased to be so im March 1796, be 
came more favourable im the month of 
October, and: continued favourable ti!! the 


26th: of February 1797, when the restric- | 
tion took place, and for some time after- | 


wards. 

“« That there was no rise in the price of 
standard gold in: bars immediately prior to 
the 26th of February 1797, nor for a con- 
siderable number of years before. 

“ Phat the state of the exchanges, and of 
the price of bullion, for two years previous to 
the peace of Amiens, was subsequent to the said 
restriction. 


AMENDMENT to Resonution VI. 
See p. 70. 


“ That, taking ihe issues of Bank-notes in 
orculation, not at their amount om a particu- 


lar day, but on a fair average antecedent to 


any alteration of the exchanges and price of 
builion, it docs not: appear, from the informa- 
tion which has been pirocured, that the price 
of gold has been highest, and the exchanges 
most unfavourable, when the issues of Bank- 


notes had been considerably diminished, and | 


have been restored to their ordinaryrates sub- 
sequently to those issues betng-increased. 

“ Phat, since the said restriction, the price 
of bullion has been highest, and the exchanges 
have been most unfavourable, at times subse 
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quent to the periods in which the issues of 
Bank-notes have most increased. 


AMENDMENT to Rrsoturron VII. 
See p. 71. 


« That, with regard to the period of 75 
years ending with the Ist of January 1796, 
from the year 1721 to. 1758, the market 
price of gold never at any one time ex- 
ceeded the mint price by more than Is, 
2id.per ounce, and seldom by more than 
half that sum; from 175% to the recoinage of 
the gold in 1773, the market price of stands 
ard gold, in bars. was always above the 
mint price, and sometimes. exceeded it by as 
much as 3s. 6d. per ounce, being (except 
during) the period during which the coins 
were in a debased state ; from the recoinage 
in 1773 to the 25th of Feb. 1797, the date of 
the restriction, themarkct price of standard gold 
in bars never excceded the Mint price, except 
Sor part of the years 1783 and 1784, when i 
rose Iid. above the mint price; since the 
year 1804, the price of standard gold in 
bars has been always very considerably 
above the mint price, and frour the end of 
the year 1808to the present time, has 
been progressively rising, with occasional 
fluctuations, till it has been as high as the 
unprecedented price of 41. 18s. (41. 14s.) 
per ounce, as appears frem Wetenhall’s 
tables. 


AMENDMENT to Reso.ution VIIE. 
See p. 
« That, taking the average of Bank- 
notes ity circulation, in the years 1732 
_and 1783, from their amount inthe begin 
ning of the months of January, March, 
June, October, and December, in each 
year, and that of 1784, from their amount 
in the beginning of the months of March, 
June, October, and December (which are 
the returns before the House), it appears 
as follows: 
1782 + - 
1783 + 6,583,560. 
1784 - ~ 6,209,8552 
« That the exchanges with Hamburgh, 
_ and the price of foreign gold, during the 
| same periods, were as follows: 


7,599,5701. 


fl 1782. Exch. for G. 
January - 31.9. £.318 6 
March - - 32.10,- 319, O 
June - - 32.7, - 319 6 
October - 32.3. « 4 2 0 
December 31.10.- 4 O 1 

1783. Exch. for G. 
Jamuary - $2.7. £:4 I O 
Mareh ~ - 32,5. 319 
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- Grand Junction Canal Waterworks. (176 
1784. Exch. for G. ~“ That the average amount of Bank-notes 
January tn circulation, of five pounds and upwards, for 
March - - 33.9. £.3 18 0 three years, ending the 5th of January 1797, 
June - 34,4. 10k was ‘10,782,7801..; and for the years 1808;! 
October - 34.7. - 3 17 104 1809, and 1810, was 14,265,850). 5 03> 
December 34.10. - 3 17 102 “ That the average amount of notes for five 


« That the exchange with Hamburgh 
between the end of December 1784, and 
the 25th of February 1787, fell from 35.6 
to 34.6. 


AMENDMENT to REso.ution IX. 
See p. 71. 


«That of the sum of 10,704,000/. 
stated to have been coined in gold from 
February 1787 to February 1791, the sum 
of 5,084,982/. was a recoinage from the 
light guineas of the realm. 


AMENDMENT TO ResoLution X. 
See p. 71. 

« That the average amount of Bank- 
notes in circulation during the months 
of January and February 1795, was 
12,452,4511. and the average amount 
from the ist of January to 25th of Feb- 
ruary 1797, was 9,500,430l.; making a 
différence of 2,886,0211. 

«That this reduction in the amount of 
Bank-notes was principally effected be- 
tween the middle of the month of May 
1796, and the 25th of February 1797. 

« That the exchange with Hamburgh fell 
from 36 to 32. 4(its lowest depression during 
the period in question) between the 3d of 
February and the 4th of August 1795, dur- 
ing which time the average amount of 
Bank- notes in circulation was 11,464,143/. 
having been occasionally during the time as 
high as 14,071,850. and even 14,876,5801. 

« That between the 4th of August 1795, 
‘and the Ist of January 1796, the exchange 
with Hamburgh rose from 32. 4 to 
32. 7 during which period the average 
amount of Bank-notes in circulation was 
11,415,6531.; and, from the Ist of January 
to the 3d of June 1796, the exchange with 
Hamburgh rose from 32. 7 to 34, during 
which period the average amount of notes 
was 10,874,3161. 

« That from the 3d of June 1796 to 
the 25th of February 1797, during 
which period the amount of Bank-notes 
was gradually reduced to the sum of 
8,640, 250/. the exchange with Hamburgh 
rose to 35; and in the few months follow- 
ing the last reduction, rose gradually to 33. 

4 


pounds and upwards, in the year 1796, 


was 10,240,1251.;- and in: 
15,421,3100.* 
Mr. Tierney then proposed his Amend: 
ment, as an addition to the Sixteenth Re-, 
solution; but this addition was also 
negatived. 
The whole of Mr. Vansittart’s Resolus: 
tions were then put and agreed to, after 
which the House adjourned. 
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Granp Junction Cana, WATERWORKS, 
Sir John Cox Hippisley moved the further 
consideration of the Report of the above. 
Bill, which was opposed by sir W. Curtis, 
and sir J. Anstruther, who moved that it 
be postponed to this day three months, 
After a further conversation, in the course 
of which Mr. Simeon anid Mr. Shaw Le- 
fevre spoke against the original motion, 
and Mr. Pole Carew in support of it, a 
question arose as to the propriety of disal- 
lowing the votes of members, personally 
interested; upon which the Speaker rose 
and referred to two cases, one in 1800, and: 
an antecedent one in 1797, when this dese 
cription of votes had been rejected. 

Mr. Ward said he would not vote on 
this question after what had fallen from: 
the Speaker, but expressed a wish that the: 
point should be-clearly decided. i 

Sir J. Newport observed, that such a 
principle might be extended to any length, 
and quoted the instances of questions con- 
nected with the public funds, the encou- 
ragement of corn, &c. Those who had an 
interest in opposing, by the same-rule, 
ought to be excluded. 

Mr. Huskisson thought there was no dan- 
ger to be apprehended on that head. No 
question could arise on the validity of any 


* N.B. The passages omitted when the 
a were moved by Mr. Horner, 
on the Report of the Resolutions, on the 
15th of May, are printed in italics, and 
the words then inserted are printed be- 
tween brackets, “dap 
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177) Lrish Brewers. 
member’s vote, except upon a particular 
challenge, of the justice of which the 
House must finally determine. The rule 
laid down by the Speaker had been ap- 
lied in 1797, with respect to the Loyalty 
Scams he had himself then been challeng- 
ed, and justified by disclaiming the posses- 
sion of any personal interest. 
Mr. Fuller assured the hon. member (Mr. 
P. Carew) that if he should vote on the 
uestion, he would challenge his vote. 
The House then divided, 
For the original Motion........63 
Against +0230 


Irish Brewers— RELATING 
to THE Duties on Sprrits.] Mr. Grattan 
moved, That the Petition from the Irish 
Brewers, praying that the Duty of 2s. 6d. 
upon Spirits be restored to the former rate 
of 5s. 8d. per gallon, be referred to the 
_ Committee of the whole House. He read 

extracts from several papers, to prove the 
growing dissoluteness in the manners of 
the lower orders, in consequence of the 
cheapness of ardent spirits. He con- 
‘tended also that the tax had failed in point 
of revenue. 

Mr. Shaw (of Dublin) seconded the mo- 
tion, he said that of the existence of the 
evils complained of by the Petitioners 
there could be no reasonable doubt, and 
when they considered what must be the 
inevitable consequences of not timely re- 
medying those evils, and also how fatal 
their longer continuance must be to a 
trade of such weight and extent as that of 
the Brewers, it really appeared to him as 
if the present question was in effect, whe- 
ther it was for the interests of Ireland that 
the Breweries in that country should be 
allowed by the legislature to exist at all ? 
It ought surely to be a principle in the im- 
posing of taxes, that as far as it could 
‘possibly be done, we should avoid injuring 
the morals of the people. Indeed, in his 
‘view of the question, he thowght that 
morals should never be sacrificed to reve- 
nue. Since the great reduction of the du- 
ties on spirits distilled in Ireland, he be- 
. lieved there was no gentleman who had 
been for any time in that country since 
that period, who must not have been sensi- 
bly struck with the rapid and lamented 
change in the general habits and morals of 
the lower orders of the people. He spoke 
from his knowledge, when he said that that 
change had been felt among the lower or- 
ders of the city of Dublin, to an extent 
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that would of itself be sufficient to awaken 
the attention of parliament to this very 
important question. And here he could 
not help saying, that even if the reduc- 
tion of this tax had had no injurious effect 
upon the revenue, still we should pause be- 
fore we made the vices and dissolute ha- 
bits of the people a source of public reve- 
nue. But to try it upon its own ground, 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Foster) said, that 
he reduced the duty in order to suppress 
illicitdistillation. (Hear! from Mr. Foster.) 
He put it to the candour of the right hon. 
gent. to say, whether it had any such ef- 
fect? Did not the right hon. gent., in in- 
troducing this measure to the House, 
frankly avow that he made it asa mere 
experiment to suppress illicit distillation 
(Here Mr. Foster signified his assent) ; 
and had not that experiment totally failed? 
And after it had failed, would the right 
hon. gent. blindly go on in adhering toa 
plan which had not only failed of its pro- 
fessed object, but had proved equally in- 
jurious to the morals and revenue of the 
country? (Hear, hear.) If, however, the 
right hon. gent. would persist, he (Mr. 
Shaw) would not go along with him, be- 
lieving, as he did, that by resorting toa 
system of equitable taxation, fairly appor- 
tioned betweem the two trades that deserv- 
ed of that House every encouragement— 
he meant the brewer and the distiller, 
there might be raised upon both, without 
oppressing either, such a revenue as might 


‘fully answer the supplies of the country, 


without resorting to any further local 
taxation whatever. This, however, he 
might say as to the principle he had been 
recommending, that it had received every 
sanction from the right hon. the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer for England, who 
had laid it down as a great rule for im- 
posing taxes of this kind, that the morals 
of the people constituted the first conside- 
ration ; this he had said the day before yes- 
terday, and he trusted it had the due im- 
pression upon the finance minister for Ire- 
land.—With respect to the merits of the 
question, whether the reduction had or had 
not been productive of the mischiefs attribut- 
ed to it, and whether it had or had not al- 
together failed, were questions which he 
should leave to be decided by the testi- 
mony of those facts which were already 
authenticated upon the table of the House. 
The first fact, as to the failure of the expe- 
riment, was, that no stills had taken out 
licences in the district where illicit distilla- 
tion was known to abound, and that little 
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or no spirits had been transmitted into 
those districts from the licensed distilleries 
in the other parts of the country. The 
other statement went to prove the alarm- 
ing increase of disease, owing to the in- 
temperate use of ardent spirits in conse- 
quence of its cheapness. Here Mr. Shaw 
ead the monthly reports of various Hospi- 
tals in Dublin, and other parts of Ireland, 
where it appeared that the increase of the 
numbers of sick admitted, and the num- 
ber of deaths in consequence of exces- 
sive intoxication, had gone onin such a 
progressive state of increase, that the num- 
ber of sick had doubled, and that of the 
deaths had trebled, within a very limited 
period. Upon the whole, as the reduc- 
tion had not, nor in his opinion could not, 
do what it professed to do,—but as it had 
already done much to impair the revenue 
of Ireland, to injure the health and vitiate 
the morals of the Irish people, the motion 
for sending it to a Committee should have 
his cordial support. 

Mr. Foster agreed in the practice of the 
principle laid down by both the hon. gen- 
tlemen who preceded him. He should be 
ashamed to hold his office one hour for the 
purpose of raising a revenue atthe expence 
of the morals ef the Irish people. The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last had said, that 
the reduction was a mere experiment to 
put down illicit distillation. Certainly 
that had been its principal object—and an 
object in the endeavour to effect which he 
had all those gentlemen with him. Illicit 
distillation was the great evil, and the 
higher the duty on the spirits, the greater 
the premium to the illicit distiller. He 
had proposed a penalty on the town lands 
where illicit stills were found, and this 
mode might have at least put them down, 
if it had not been for that most unfortunate 
measure of prohibiting the distillation in 
Treland. But the hon. gent. had contend- 
ed that the reduction had totally failed in 
suppressing illicit distillation. In answer 
to this, he should merely read the returns 
of the Revenue Officers for the quarter 
ending December 25, 1810. The amount 
of seizures were as follows: 572 stills, 378 
kegs, 344 worms, 5,362 utensils, 2,800 gal- 
lons of spirits, and 150,000 gallons of pot- 
ale. He denied also that the spirits were 
at the present so much cheaper, as had 
been asserted—in 1804 the spirits were 
7s. 7d.a gallon; in 1805, 6, and 7, about 
7s. S8d.; in i810, 88. 7d.3; and in 1811, 
8s. 6d. a gallon. After some further re- 
marks, he said he should not, however, ob- 

to the Committee. 
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Sir H. Montgomery spoke in favour of a 
Committee up stairs. 
Sir J. Newport said, that nothing like 
false shame should ever keep him from 
retracting an opinion, when he was con. 


vinced it was unfounded. The reason 
which had induced him to vote against 
the fines on town lands was, that they had 
increased to such an extent as to produce 
a sort of conviction that they could not be 
levied. He alluded in particular to the 
county of Cavan. But the great question 
was, whether or not the low price of spi- 
rits had increased the drunkenness and 
immorality of the people of Ireland; and 
that this was the case, he would venture 
to say, would be unanimously declared 
by those gentlemen who had resided dur. 
ing the last year in Ireland. The drunk. 
enness had increased to such a degree, 
that no workman would work more than 
two days in the week. A man could 
get completely drunk for 4d. This was 
destructive of all good order, and the 
consequence would be, that a military 
force would be necessary to controul the 
excesses. The legislature could not be 
tied up by the licences to distillers. The 
people were their first care, and the re- 
venue the second. 

Mr. W. Tailor thought it would be im- 
possible to raise the duty on spirits either 
in Ireland or in the western parts of 
Scotland, without injuring the revenue ; 
and opposed the going into the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that all the great 
brewers in Ireland had signed the Petition, 
and therefore it was not to be considered 
as the Petition of a few individuals, but as 
the representatives of the whole body. 
The right hon. gent. had said the prices 
of spirits were not greater now than in 
1807; but he would ask him if the brewer 
retained the same situation that he then 
held? While the duty on spirits had been 
lowered from 4s. to 2s. 6d. was any com- 
pensation made to the brewer ? What he 
blamed that right hon. gent. most for 
was, that, against his own judgment and 
experience, he had consented to the abo- 
lition of fines, and to a total change, in 
consequence of the distillery system. 
When it could be proved in the Com- 
mittee that the cause of the late idleness, 
drunkenness and immorality, was exclu- 
sively to be ascribed to the lowering of 
the duty on spirits, and that its conse- 
quence was also to double the number of 
patients in the hospitals, and treble the 
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number of deaths, he hoped that no mem- 
ber of the House would wish that this 
abominable system should be continued 
one day longer. 

Mr. Grattan asked the right hon. gent. 
whether he consented to a Committee. 

Mr. Foster said he had no objection to 
a Select Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it unfair te ascribe the increased immora- 
lity to the reduction of the duty on spirits, 
if spirits were not lower now than in 1807. 
It was much more natural to ascribe it to 
the great reduction of the price which 
took place on the prohibition to distil 
being removed. With respect to the hos- 
pitals, he had been informed that in con- 
sequence of several important improve- 
ments which had been made in them, the 
aversion of the people to them had been 
ina great measure removed, and the pa- 
tients consequently increased. 

Lord Castlereagh thought that no reve- 
nue consideration ought to interfere with 
the morals of the people. It was certainly 
the prevailing opinion in Ireland, that the 
low duties on spirits had occasioned the 
late increase of drunkenness. Spirits 
ought to be discouraged, and malt liquor 
encouraged, and the people of Ireland 
were beginning to habituate themselves 
to the latter, There was a time perhaps 
when spirits might be more suitable to 
the peopie of Ireland than malt liquor, but 
now, when they were better clothed, 
lodged and fed, they did not require spi- 
rits to warm them. 

The motion was then agreed to, and a 
Committee appointed. 


Irisa Newspapers.]| Mr. Shaw rose 
and spgke to the following effect: Sir; In 
pursuance of a notice I gave some days 
ago, I beg to call the attention of the 
House to the Petition of the Proprietors 
of Newspapers in Ireland. [See vol. 19, 
p- 1012.) The object of that Petition is 
to solicit the repeal of the additional duty 
upon Advertisements laid upon them in 
the course of the last session; and I par- 
ticularly request the attention of the 
right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Foster) and 
the indulgence of the House, while I state 
a few but strong facts upon which the 
Petitioners claim is founded. The tax 
complained of went at once to affect all 
Advertisements in proportion to their ex- 
tent, and the result of a year’s experience 
has proved beyond contradiction, that 
this tax is not only oppressive to the Pe- 
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titioners, but unproductive to the state, 
and therefore the complaints urged against 
it resolve themselves into these two strong 
objections.—The additional duty com- 
menced the 16th of July last, and the 
produce of the tax on Newspapers for 
three months previous to the laying on of 
the duty was increased to 4,1594, 15s. and 
the produce of it for three months subse- 
quent to the increase, was 4,930/. being an 
apparent increase of 770/. but that in- 
crease is accounted for by the subsequent 
establishment of two new daily papers, 
and a weekly paper, and the amount of 
the duty upon these papers was 1,000/. 
16s. 4d.; if therefore this sum paid by 
the newly established papers be deducted, 
it will leave only a sum of 3,930/.; and 
this is a convincing proof the tax has been 
unproductive, as it appears that for three 
months before the duty was doubled, the 
sum paid was absolutely more by about 
1304, than it was for the three months after 
the increase had taken place, deducting 
the amount paid by the newly set up pa- 
pers I have already mentioned. 

Besides this, Mr. Speaker, there is no 
inconsiderable amount to be deducted for 
duty on government Proclamations, the 
charge upon which produces no additional 
duty to the revenue, and it was from these 
chiefly that the duty on the newspapers 
was derived. With regard to the oppres- 
sion of the tax, the right hon. gent. stated 
when he introduced the measure, that his 
object was to make the duty upon adver- 
tisements in Ireland amount to two-thirds 


of the duty in England ;. but how much 


more oppressive it has been there than 
such a ratio would warrant must be evi- 
dent, when I state that for every adver- 
tisement exceeding ten lines, the Irish 
duty exceeds the English in a progressive 
increase, so that the Irish law imposes a 
duty upon advertisements of 300 lines in a 
ratio of 20 to 1 to what is paid in this 
country. I am not stating, the House 
will bear in mind, an injury that may 
occur ; but what actually takes place fre- 
quently. As an instance, I hold in my 
hand an Irish newspaper, containing an 
advertisement for the relief of the Porta- 
guese, the duty upon which was 2/. 14s. 
Now the same advertisement in an Eng- 
lish paper, would be subject to 3s. ; there- 
fore [ call upon the right hon. gent. if he 
can do it, to reconcile those facts with 
the ratio which he distinctly stated to the 
House whien he proposed this tax. 

It wilkbe unnecessary for me to detail 
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to the House the mjuries consequently re- 
sulting to the Irish press, for | may appeal 
to any of the gentlemen of Ireland here, 
who are in the habit of reading the Irish 
papers, whether since the tax has been 
enforced, the advertising columns have not 
greatly diminished. Indeed, this tax far 
exceeds the means of ordinary advertisers, 
and in Ireland they have become less by 
one-half than they were before it was im- 
posed. Itis also to be observed, that ihe 
number of readers of advertisements must 
be proportionably diminished, and that a 
diminution of the circulation of news- 
_ papers is the inevitable consequence, so 

that the revenue is decreased more than 
even what doubling the duty was esti- 
mated to produce. Besides this, we are 
to keep in mind that the Irish press la- 
bours under hardships peculiar to itself, 
and also that itis deprived of many of 
the advantages the English press enjoys ; 
to name one, for instance, the Irish pro- 
prietor is allowed a discount of but one 
and a half per cent. and the allowance in 
this country is 17 per cent. 

Such, Sir, are the observations I have 
thought it my duty to make upon this 
subject; they are founded upon facts, and 
every person ving wishes well to Ireland, 
must desire that the blessings of an en- 
lightened press should be enjoyed there, 
and no press can be enlightened or bene- 
ficial to the country that is not free. The 
tax, if persisted in, will make the honour- 
able labours of men of talents, unproduc- 
tive or ruinous to themselves, and such 
prints only can exist who look not to the 
public favour for support, but who receive 
for their remuneration the wages of cor- 
ruption. I move you, therefore, That the 
Petition, with the act of the last session, 
be referred to a Committee of the whole 
House. 

Mr. Foster. Sir; the hon. gent, over 
the way says, that this is an oppressive 
tax, and to prove it, he adds, that two news- 
papers have been set up in Ireland. He 
states, that the duty would have fallen 
very considerably short, if 1,000/. had not 
been added by two newspapers, which 
were not} in contemplation at the time 
of raising the duty. What is to be in- 
ferred? That if the papers had fallen off 
and been injured, there would not have 
been two papers voluntarily set up. But 
the fact is this; last session I was mis- 
understood and misrepresented, not vo- 
juntarily, but I never said, that I meant to 
impose two thirds of the duty in Eng- 
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land on Ireland, but that I thought the 
mode of fixing the prices were better 
there than here. The printers charge 5 
much for every ten lines, and the framers 
of the tax thought that the duty should 
be paid in the same way for every ten 
lines; that is, the proprietor and the go. 
vernment should consider every addis 
tional ten lines as a new advertisement, 
I then said, and the situation of Ireland 
has since unhappily proved it to be ne. . 
cessary, that I should endeavour to look 
at those taxes, which, by experience, 
existing in England were found least in. 
jurious, and I looked to the raising of 
such stamp duties as [ thought Ireland 
could bear. I saw then more consider. 
able difficulties than this, because I could 
not conceive then, nor can I see it now, 
how the price of advertisements can 
hurt the newspapers. It appears that 
not only the advertisements are given in 
the papers, but by the produce of the 
tax since its commencement, that it is 
operative. 

I will just state, what would have been 
the, effect if I had pursued the English 
system. It is said, that for one adver- 
tisement 2/. 14s. 6d. is paid in Ireland, 
which in England would be only 3s. 
Why? because in England they pay for 
only one advertisement though it be more 
than ten lines. What would be the con- 
sequence? If I had followed the English 
duty—[Mr. Shaw said something across 
the table,] Ifthe hon. gent. has a mind 
to have the English duty, let him propose 
it. I will state to him that the present 
duty in Ireland is, what it would amount to 
as it is collected in England, and what it 
would have amounted to had it not been 
increased. The old duty in 1809, upon 
94,000 single advertisements of ten lines 
was 47,0001. I proposed raising the duty 
to 2s. which amounted to 9,491. If I 
had adopted the English mode of paying 
3s. for each, it would have been 14,200. ; 
what then is the difference between the 
two modes? It is this, that we have en- 
deavoured to make the single advertise- 
ments cheap, and to throw the great weight 
of the tax upon long advertisements, think- 
ing that the short advertisements came 
from persons in a lower rank in life than 
those who sent the long advertisements ; 
the long ones generally relating to pro- 
perty which is able to pay a higher duty. 
It was the same with the stamp duties— 
that which now was only 7,400/. by the 
British duty might be made 16,900/. If 
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the hon. gent. wishes his constituents 
should be put on the same footing as the 
newspapers in London, I can certainly 
have no objection to it. It is for him to 
do it if he pleases. 

Mr. Parnell said, that he had been ap- 
plied to by several printers in Dublin to 


i pee a repeal of the stamp duties on 


afid bills. There was an objection to 
this duty as well as to the duties on adver- 
tisements, which he conceived could not 
be got over; they were directly contrary 
to the express enactment of the 7th article 
of the Union, which provided, that no ar- 
ticle in Ireland should be made subject to 
a higher duty than the same article was 
subject to in England. In this country 
there was no duty on hand bills, and on 
advertisements the duty never could ex- 
ceed 3s. on each advertisement; whereas 
in Ireland, if it consisted of more than ten 
lines, it was much higher than this sum.— 
The duties, therefore, imposed in the last 
session ought never to be allowed. It was 
owing to the manner in which the act was 
hurried through the House, that no notice 
was taken of this defect in it; he now 
trusted that it: would be looked into, and 
its regulations made at least consistent with 
the Act of Union. 

Mr. Foster—The hon. gent. mentions 
now, that the tax on hand-bills is to be 
taken into consideration with the other 
subject, if I understand the object of his 
motion. I can only say, that the tax on 
hand bills was recommended to me by one 
of the gentlemen proprietors of news- 
papers in Dublin, who said that hand-bills 
ought to have a reasonable tax laid upon 
them, so that they should not have the ad- 
vantage, and draw the advertisements from 
the newspapers. I acceded to the wish, 
and he proposed a penny on hand-bills, 
which I thought too, much, and said it 
ought to be only one halfpenny. All I 
say, is, that much injury will indeed be 
done, if the English mode is adopted, but 
if the hon. gent. likes it, he can if he 
wishes have it adopted. 

Sir John Newport. I conceive, Sir, that 
within the meaning of the Act of Union, 
this new tax, as it regards advertisements 
exceeding ten lines, is in direct violation 
of the law; because it is an additional 
duty, although it is declared, that no ar- 
ticle in Ireland shall be made liable to 
any new or additional duty, rendering 
the whole amount of which would be 
thereafter payable, exceeding the amount 


of the duty payable in England on the 
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like articles. Advertisements of 20 lines 

ay more in Ireland than in England, and 
if this is not directly against the letter and 
spirit of the act, I cannot see what is. 
(Here the right hon. gent. read a part of 
the act.]—Now, Sir, I do not see hew, in 
regulating the duty, that the right hon. 
gent. has aright to do it, because it is an 
absolute violation of the act. When too, 
the Petitioners make any request on the 
subject, they are told then you must pa 
the whole duty that is paid in England. 
Would it be fair to call on any body 
of men, under the local circumstances of 
the country and in their peculiar branch 
of business, and to say to them, you must 
either submit to the grievance I have in- 
flicted upon you, or you must be bur- 
dened with another grievance. There 
are many articles on which the poverty 
of Ireland cannot admit the same tax. 
Would it be right to say to the Petitioners, 
“true it is, you complain of the grie« 
vances of a tax and you shall have a mo- 
dification of it ; but on these terms, that 
you shall receive a greater burden, and 
pay taxes the same as in England.” I 
am perfectly confident, that any aug- 
mentation of the duty on advertisements 
will have no beneficial effect in the re- 
venue, and only serve to put down the 
press of Ireland. 

With regard to what has been said of 
newspapers being set up, which has been 
already made use of by the other side ; it 
should be remembered, that a newspaper 
may be so ingeniously managed as to se- 
cure to itself all the government procla- 
mations and advertisements of public 
boards, where the government only pays 
with one hand and receives with the other. 
Indeed, newspapers may be set up merely 
with a view to give encouragement to the 
idea that the tax will not be injurious to 
the press, but I should be glad to see how 
much of that sum of 10,000/. was actual] 
and bona fide taken out of the public 
purse; that is, the government paying 
with one hand into the other, from one 
pocket into another. That, I think, would 
be the fair criterion of judging in what 
proportion the tax had been productive. 

Another thing has been stated, and it is 
that the smaller advertisements are pe- 
culiarly the produce of the poor; but 
there is one description of advertisements 
which feels the effect of this tax with 
great severity from its nature, such as 
sales of estates and decrees of courts : in- 
deed every thing relating to judicial pro- 
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ceedings, where the party is often the 
poorest of the poor, and where there is an 
absolute necessity that it should be ad- 
vertised at a greater length than is com- 
mon, I do think, therefore, unless there 
be a yery great object with the revenue, 
in cases like this the House ought not to 
bear heavily upon the Press; sure I am— 
that every thing which tends to diminish 

_ the freedom of the Press does it most se- 
rious injury, because I do believe that a 
free discussion of topics is a public con- 
cern, and in its maintainance the public 
has a very serious interest. 

The right hon. gent. says, that the news- 
papers can pay the tax, because it falls 
upon particular individuals who can pay. 
I say that fewer persons will advertise if 
it be so heavy as to make it an object. 
We know the fact to be so, and if you lay 
on a duty so great that persons can com- 
municate more cheaply and conveniently 
by written notices, will it not most ma- 
terially affect the editors of newspapers, 
and induce them even to discontinue their 
concern. With respect to hand-bills, 
the duty was intended to protect the 
printers of newspapers. I believe it will 
be manifest when the matter comes to be 
looked into, how much the duty has_pro- 
duced ; it will be manifest, that it has not 
answered any object, but to throw out of 
employment those concerned in this 
branch of trade ; and I would beg leave 
to say, that the House is peculiarly bound 
to guard the press of Ireland against any 
act of the united parliament; and why? 
Because at the act of union the most ma- 
terial sacrifices were made by the printing 
body—the whole book trade of Ireland 
sacrificed to the measure. 

Mr. P. Moore. — Sir, I cannot help 
thinking that it would be a great advan- 
tage if the press of Ireland were to be 
supported in the same way as in this 
country, and the greater the encourage- 
ment that is held out for its multiplication, 
the greater will be the ultimate benefit to 
be derived from it.—When the right hon. 
gent. on the other side talks of placing the 

English and Irish duties on the same footing, 
he should remember that the duties in this 
country have grown with the growth of the 
press, and they cannot be parted with now ; 
and in Ireland in proportion to the pro- 
ductiveness of the revenue, will be the 
strength which the nation will obtain. I 
have nothing more to say on the subject 
at present, but to remark once for all, that 
the duty as levied now on the number, of 
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lines in each advertisement, has tended 
more to the restrictionof the liberty of the 


press than to its encouragement; and | 
am persuaded that if the duties are placed 
as they are in England, it will afford en. 
couragement to the press, which shall en. 
able the press of Ireland to rival the 
growth of the revenue of the press of 
England. Regarding the liberty of the 
press as the greatest safeguard and 
strength of the nation, and as I have before 
taken occasion to state, as that which has 
given tv us all that is valuable, which 
has secured to the constitution that firm. 
ness, and tothe throne that brilliancy 
and splendour which I hope never to see 
shaken or tarnished : I have no hesitation 
in thinking, from the advantages we have 
seen resulting from the press throughout 
the world, that in Ireland also it would be 
useful, and would secure it from the at- 
tacks of corruption and tyranny. What 


}-was the situation of France with regard 


to the liberty of the press at the time of 
the revolution ? At that period, no news- 
papers had circulation 20 miles out of 
Paris ; and, if there had been a commu- 
nication between the different loyalists, 
and a line of intelligence kept up for them 
to act together, it is impossible that it 
should have made any comparative pro- 
gress; but, for want of it, they all 
hastened to this country, because they 
could net understand what was going on, 
I hope that the committee will be allowed 
to enter into this business, fully convinced, 
that benetits will arise from it to both 
countries ; and I declare, that so long as 
I shall continue to have a seat in this 
House, or to have a residence on the 
face of the earth, the liberty of the press, 
and every thing connected with it, shall 
receive my strenuous support. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said,— 
Sir, I feel it necessary to say only a few 
words on this subject, which is a sort of 
charge on my right hon. friend. The tax 
is laid upon advertisements, and the hon. 
gent. who brought the matter forward, 
tells the House that there is a certain 
description of persons who are peculiarly 
fond of reading advertisements, and there- 
fore be concludes, that as the advertise- 
ments are lessened, the demand for the 
papers will be also diminished. What 
description of persons those are, who are 
advertisement readers, or who would be 
deterred from purchasing the papers, be- 
cause there are not quite so many, it is 
difficult to understand; it is not easy to 
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find out what sort of taste prevails among 
those who are so peculiarly fond of read- 
ing advertisements, and those long ones 
too. Then we are told, that it will be a 
restraint on the liberty of the press; but I 
would really advisé gentlemen to reflect 
a little, before they make this charge. 
Now, I beg leave to ask, is it a fact that in 
consequence of this tax any one news- 

aper has been obliged to be put down? 
Is there an allegation that any one person 


has been unable to carry on the trade on } 


account. of the diminution of advertise- 
ments or the advertisement readers? We 
have not had an allegation of the kind. 
There are as many papers now as before 
for any thing we have heard, and we have 
been told that there are two more that 
have grown up, and the inference there- 
fore is that there is a description of per- 
sons who do not like advertisements. 1 
confess 1 should be among that descrip- 
tion of readers who like to have all the 
information but rather more compressed, 
and if I had a choice I should indulge 
rather in advertisements of a short com- 
position than where there was a good deal 
of letter-press of another kind. But if 
people wish to see the liberty of the press, 
surely they will find more food to satisfy 
their appetite in the other part than in 
the advertisements, and therefore, if it 


were put in an extravagant way it may 


be said to be rather an encouragement to 
liberty.. There is no ground for any such 
exaggerated statement that we have en- 
tered into a conspiracy against the press 
in Ireland, and in order to carry this ma- 
licious design into execution we had laid 
a duty on all long advertisements, and 
that the. Irish government had. exercised 
their wits and ingenuity to keep it out of 


sight by setting up two new papers at 


much expence, in order to shew that the 
liberty of the press was not affected. 
These are the grave grounds stated to in- 
duce us to believe that the tax ought not 
to continue. If the number of news- 
papers continued, it would be a strong 
groufd to shew that the liberty of the 
press has not been injured, but any gen- 
tleman who has had an opportunity of 
seeing the contents of the newspapers, 
will say that there never wasa period at 
which it can be said that the liberty of 
the press was less injured or confined than 
under this tax; for 1 think, for my part, 
that I never read a greater degree of 
warmth or a larger number of paragraphs, 
letters, or statements which indicated a 
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degree of liberty in the papers than what 
have been penned on this very tax, which 
is the subject of 80 much animated discus- 
sion, by far more like the sentiments of 
liberty than I ever read in the longest ad- 
vertisements I ever saw. It does appear 
to me that people continue to publish ad- 
vertisements for their own, and the public 
concerns, with very material advantage. 

Certainly I think the question was very 
fairly put across the House, that my right 
lion. friend was willing, if the parties so 
pleased, to adopt the English mode of 
taxing advertisements, It might be a 
very fair subject for consideration in the 
House; we should have no difficulty in 
adopting that rate, and, as I understand, 
it would rather be preferred. There were 
in the year 1809, 14,000 advertisements, 
under ten lines, and they produced 4,7457, 
and the whole tax on all the other large 
advertisements did not produce so much 
as those under ten lines; therefore it may 
be a matter worth consideration, if it would 
be right to make that tax any longer a 
subject of complaint, for it appears to be 
a tax which would fall much lighter upon 
them, than that which applied to news- 
papersin England. On the whole, there- 
fore, I think, that if any alteration were 
to be made, it would be the worse for the 
newspapers—and they ought to take care, 
that in making their complaints, they do 
not shew that they are not sufficiently 
taxed, so as to draw upon them additional 
burdens, 

Mr. Ponsonby. If I were to advise the 
proprietors of newspapers in Ireland, I 
should recommend them to abide by the 
tax as it is, rather than to seek it to be 
imposed as in England, for I believe they 
pay less at present, and lose less in their 
profits, than if they were to pay the tax 
paid by the proprietors of English news- 
papers. They will find, that the right 
hon. gentleman opposite has not made a 
proposal to night extren.ely beneficial to 
them, if he were to change the subsisting 
tax in Ireland for ihe subsisting tax in 
England. They say, if you do not like 
the tax as it is, how shall we give you 
help ; and the only answer they make, is 
an addition te what you complain of. 
Now, the contribution in England is 15 
parts out of 17; the whole contribution 
of Ireland to be raised by a single tax, by 
the act of Union alone, would amount to 
only two parts out-of 17, It is an odd 
standard, to take off the ability.of Ireland, 


to say, that England pays the same tax; 
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but the act of Union has an express pro- 
vision on the subject, which says, that no 
article shall be taxed more in Ireland 
than in England. Perhaps if these arti- 
cles had been considered worth a little 
more attention than they received, they 
might have admitted of considerable im- 
provement; some might not have been 
inserted, or have subsisted at this moment. 
But does the right hon. gent. think it rea- 
sonable that the newspaper proprietors in 
Ireland should be subject to the additional 
tax on long advertisements? Here it is 
only 3s. on every advertisement. Take 
the comparative calculation in the two 
countries, and is there any man who will 
say, that it is a fair rate of taxation? I 
think where an English advertisement 
pays 3s. an Irish one should pay only 2s. 
at most, and I wish the wealth of Ireland, 
as compared with Englaud, could be con- 
sidered as2to 3. Iam sure it falls very 
short of it indeed; and when you come 
to the tax, it is but reasonable that you 
should consider the wealth of the two 
countries.—As to the tax destroying the 
liberty of the press, for one 1 have.not the 
least idea that it will produce that effect, 
but I think it is a very unreasonable tax, 
and I hope that the right hon. gent. will 
see something just in the complaints of 
the petitioners, and that he will not refuse to 
have the matter examined by a Commit- 
tee. 1 see considerable justice in some 
things that have fallen from the other 
side, though I do not give way to any of 
the exaggerated statements: but what I 
wish is, that the tax may be fixed in some 
way or other so as to produce a less re- 
duction of the profits of the proprietors. 
Mr. Hutchinson.—I am sure the House 
is very much indebted to the right hon. 
gent. opposite, for his amusing comments, 
but Ido not think that they will have any 
great weight with the House, though I at 
the same time give him great credit for 
turning this most serious subject into ri- 
dicule and humour. But the advertising 
readers are not so much to be despised, 
because, if he examined, he would see 
how much the revenue is increased by 
the advertisements, and he would be 
aware how great a defalcation of that re- 
venue would take place, if the advertise- 
ment readers were to be scoffed and 
laughed ovt of their reading. But the 
reason why my hon. friend adverted to it 
was this, that no paper either in this 
country or in Ireland can support itself 
but through the medium of advertisements. 
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I cannot for a moment doubt but that the 
right hon. gent. does know it; the public 
prints are injured by destroying that in 
which the public are interested. They 
are injured by detailing the debates in 
parliament, because they are obliged to 
leave out their advertisements.—Now, the 
fact of the two additional newspapers in 
Dublin, which the right hon. gent. ap. 
Flied to his own purpose, goes directly 
the other way; for why did the hon, 
member for Dublin make use of it in ar. 
gument? He said, that in a prior period 
of three months, the whole amount of duty 
amounted to 4,109/.; and a subsequent 
period it was 4,930/.; but that in the 
latter period, there were two additional 
papers set up—and in the conclusion it 
appears, that these two additional papers 
paid 1,000/. and deducting that from the 
duty of the period before, there will bea 
defalcation of duty, instead of an increase, 
of nearly 300/. If we could agree in this 
House as to our facts, there would be less 
debating, and business would be done 
‘more for the public benefit. If the fact 
be true, that that which in England costs 
3s. in Ireland costs nearly 3/. the fact is, I 
submit, sufficient; it is a volume of argu- 
ment and reasoning to induce the. House 
to accede to the motion, and it has not yet 
been denied. But I want to know, why 
should the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
or any member, say, we will allow adver- 
tisements of a certain length. They 
have none; and the moment you confine 
the circulation, you stop the benefit to 
the advertiser, and the proprietor will not 
find it worth his while to carry it on, 
when he receives no advertisements.—In 
the first place, a great number of adver- 
tisements consist of decrees, which are of 
length, and the proprietor will lose these, 
and he will fee] that the profit of his paper 
is lessened, because it-does not afford the 
same information that it did before; then 
the paper becomes less saleable, and 
thereby this tax is a tax upon his property. 
But, Sir,. 1 am, in common with all the 
friends round me who support this nfotion, 
a sincere and zealous friend to the Press, 
but particularly to the Irish Press. Iam 
sure it cannot be too much encouraged, 
and heis the sincerest friend of the empire, 
who encourages all species of investigation 
in Ireland, through the medium of the 
Press.—If there be any part of the king- 
dom, where there should be less restraint 
than in another, it is in Ireland; because, 
however, we may strive, we cannot con- 
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ceal from ourselves, that there is much 
amelioration and alteration necessary, be- 
fore we can bring it to that happy state, 
which every Irishman, every Englishman, 
I may say, would desire; and gentlemen 
here must get more information on the 
subject, and in no way can they get so 
well or effectually. as through the public 
press. In no place is the liberty of the 

ress SO Necessary as there. 

Mr. Grattan.—I do not think that the 
scale of taxation in this case is fair: it 
doubles every ten lines. Now, that is 
no principle of taxation, it may subject 
our Press to much heavier burthens, to a 
much greater weight, and ought not to be 
adopted. The right hon. gent. will be 
pleased to recollect that if what he said 
was true, that the tax does not go directly 
to affect the liberty of the press, but it 
may affect the circulation of the press, 
and if you affect the circulation you affect 
the liberty of the press in this way; that 
few men will undertake to conduct news- 
papers unless they are under the protec- 
tion of other men of influence and weight, 
so as to convert the press at any time to 
the purpose of any minister. _I beg leave 
to observe, that I think the right hon. 
gent. was perfectly disinterested in pro- 


_ posing this He suggested a system 


of taxation to the amount of 300,0001., 
and it must be allowed that they are not 
very popular, and it is impossible that that, 
or any new system of taxation, should be, 
very popular. The right hon. gent. 
thought, however, that they would be 
very proper taxes to be introduced and 
discussed in the public papers ; so he taxes 
the press so.as to. bring the press. into a 
discussion with him, and on that occasion, 
certainly, he was not much spared. It is 
true he has been unsuccessful in his taxes, 
and asa politician, I cannot say that he 
has evinced much wisdom. The mode I 


. would recommend would be, that the House 


should go into a Committee upon it. . 
Mr. Foster said, that he had no inten- 
tion of attacking the liberty of the press 
Mr. Shaw. I do not feel it necessary 
to trouble the House for more than a few 
minutes, to reply to the observations 
which have been made in opposition to 
the motion which [{ had the honour of sub- 
mitting to their consideration ; and first, 
I must allude to the argument touched 
upon by the right hon. gent. opposite 
(Mr. Foster}, that because a newspaper 
has been set up in Dublin since the tax 
was imposed, that therefore it cannot be 
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injurious. But that right hon. gent. 
knows very well that the paper alluded 
to was set up by the Castle, and be- 
longs to government, and who will, no 
doubt, so distribute their favours, that it 
will receive more out of the taxes than it 
will ever contribute to them. It is noto- 
rious that this paper has been sent gratis 
throughout the country, and the adver- 
tisements it contains are government Pro- 
clamations or Decrees, signed “ W. W. 
Pole,” therefore no argument can be 
drawn from a paper of such a description, 
which ought to affect the legitimate press 
of Ireland. The right hon. gent. in his 
usual manner proposes to redress the griev- 
ance of the Petitioners—how? Why, by 
increasing their burthens; bat I cannot 
believe him serious ; he knows perfectly 
well that Ireland cannot bear equal taxa- 
tion with this country; and therefore his 
proposition looks like mockery. The 
other right hon. gent., for the motion has 
only been opposed by the two Chancellors, 
has been pleased to treat the subject with 
ridicule ; he laughs at the idea that news- 
papers are indebted for any part of their 
circulation to their advertisements; he 
seems to think in fact that no person 
reads them, but if the fact be that they 
are such unnoticed kind of things, why do 
advertisers go to the expence of paying 
for them? and why does the right hon. 
gent. tax them? But in order to shew 
this right hon. gent. how perfectly he is 
mistaken upon the point, I have only to 
tell him, that there is a paper published 
in Dublin called the Day Note, which 
contains nothing but advertisements, and 
therefore, cannot be bought for its news; 
and yet has a considerable circulation. 
Sir, the case of the petitioners is well de- 
serving the attention of the House—they 
have a formidable rivalship to contend 
with in the great circulation which Eng- 
lish newspapers have obtained in Ireland, 
and therefore, the profits arising from ad- 
vertisements must be a greater object. to 
them than it is to the newspapers in’ this 
country, whose circulation is so immense, 
extending throughout the whole of the 
British dominions in various parts of the 
world. Ihave now only to add, that upon 
one point I have not been answered at all. 
I did assert, that the produce of this tax 
was less since than it was before it was 
doubled ; and I was prepared to prove it 


from the best information I could procure, 


and which I believe to becorrect. Should 
the, House go into a Committee, it will he 
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proved to their satisfaction. 
an ‘occasion, I must certainly press the 


question. 
The House then divided, when the 


numbers were—For the motion 17; 
Against it 29; Majority 12. 


List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, J. O’Hara, Colonel 
Adam, W. Palmer, Colonel 
Grattan, Henry, Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Horner, F. Smith, W. 
Hutchinson, C, H. Tracy, H. 

La Touche, Colonel Western, C, 

Martin, Henry Wrottesley, Sir H. 
Montgomery, Sir H. Tellers : 
Moore, P. Shaw, R. 

Newport, Sir John Parnell, H. 


Intsh Erections Bitz.} Colonel Barry 
called the attention of the House to the 
present state of the law with respect to 
Elections in Ireland. It was well known, 
that before a person was permitted to vote 
for the return of a member to parliament, 
it was necessary that he should register 
his estate, and take certain oaths prescribed 
by law. In those oaths blanks were left 
to be filled up, and in the filling of them 
up frequent disputes arose, which had 
caused many petitions to be sent to that 
House. It was with respect to those 
blanks that he wished something to be 
done, that a man should not lose his elec- 
_ tive franchise through any informality in 
filling them up. In addition to all the 
other forms, it was rendered necessary by 
the acts of 13th, 14th, and 33d of the 
king, that the Roman Catholic should pro- 
duce a certificate of his having taken the 
vaths, &c. before he could be allowed to 
vote. Now, in some instances it had hap- 
pened that the officers appointed to give 
the certificate, had, through not giving a 
proper certificate, deprived the Catholic 
of his vote. In the year 1795, he re- 
membered that no fewer than 400 free- 
holders were in such a predicament at the 
time of a contested election in which he 
was concerned. He wished the law to be 
amended in these respects, and was desi- 
rous of making a provision to enable the 
Catholic in certain cases to take out a new 
certificate, which at present could not be 
done. He concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in a Bill to amend the Act for 
Regulating Elections in Ireland of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Intsa Carminats.| Mr. W. Pole ob- 
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tained leave to bring in a Bill to authorise 
the Judges of Ireland to punish by hard 
labour and imprisonment, persons sen. 
tenced to transportation, and to repeal g9 
much of a former act as relates to the sub. 


ject. The right hon. gent. prefaced his 
motion, by stating it to be his intention to 
propose that two Judges in the case of a | 
person sentenced to transportation, should 
have power to commute the sentence, by 
sending the party to hard labour and con- 
finement, for such a period as might be 
judged proper. This he thought desiras 
ble, as sometimes offenders were sens 
tenced to be transported for petty-larce. 
nies and trifling offences, and the sentence 
once passed, as the law stood the Judges 
could not soften its rigour. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 17. 

In the Committee of Privileges on the 
Berkeley Peerage several witnesses were 
examined at considerable length. The 
Committee sat from about half past two 
o’clock till seven. Further proceeding 
on Tuesday. 


Protestant Dissentinc 
Bitt.] Viscount Sidmouth moved the 
second reading of this Bill. [For a copy 
of the Bill, see vol. 19, p. 1133.) 

Earl Stanhope urged the impropriety of 
suffering a Bill of such importance to pass 
through ifs principal stage, after so short 


| an interval, in so thin a House, and after 


the remaining peers had been so long en- 
gaged in closely attending to another 
business, He thought it would be proper 
to allow a considerable interval before the 
second reading, in order that the mea- 
sure might be more generally considered 
throughout the country, and to afford those 
to be affected by it an opportunity of lay- 
ing their sentiments before parliament on 
the subject. 

Earl Grey also requested that the second 
reading might be postponed, both for the 
reason suggested by his noble friend, and 
also to give time to those numerous and 
respectable classes of men, who conceived 
themselves affected by the provisions of 
the Bill, to petition the House. It was 
highly important that the Bill should re- 
ceive the fullest discussion and examina- 
tion not only with regard to its own pro- 
visions, but in the view that it might lead 
to future violations of the Toleration Act. 
He regretted that his noble friend should 
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pave brought forward the measure, parti- 


- ularly at a period like the present, when 


so many circumstances required that re- 
ligious dissentions should, if possible, be 

revented. He hoped the noble viscount 
would consent not only to the postpone- 
ment of the Bill for a few days, but until 
next session, as in many parts, particularly 
in that part of the country with which he 
earl Grey) was peculiarly connected, 
and where there were many sectaries, but 
consisting of persons most zealously at- 
tached to the constitution, they had not 
had time to consider the provisions of the 
Bill. 

Viscount Sidmouth called to the recol- 
lection of the noble lords, that it was 
generally understood the Bill should be 
read a second time this day, but that the 
debate on the principle of the measure 
was*not to take place before Tuesday ; 
and on this understanding many noble 
peers had absented themselves, who would 
otherwise have attended. Neither would 
the discussion of a measure of so much 
importance be proper in so thin an at- 
tendance as that at the present time, 
With respect to what was said of the senti- 
ments of those likely to be affected by 
the Bill, he had conversed with severai, 
who approved of the measure. Neither 
were there any who could justly com- 
plain of its being unexpected; as, it was 
well known that for two successive ses- 
sions he had expressly given notice of 
his intention to propose such a measure. 
However, he did not wish to press the 
order at present, and therefore would 
move that instead of now, the Bill be read 
a second time on Tuesday next. 

The Eari of Rosslyn suggested that the 
Berkeley peerage stood again for Tues- 
day, and that they might probably sit late 
in the committee of privileges. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire observed, 
that however important the Berkeley peer- 
age case might be to an individual, the 
Bill of his noble friend was of much 
greater general importance. 

Earl Grosvenor approved of the princi- 
ple of the Bill, and thought it would tend 
to strengthen the established church, and 
make religion in general more respectable 
and respected. 

Lord Redesdale observed, that the Bill 
certainly seemed to agitate greatly the 
public mind ; yet a measure formed upon 
similar principles and proposed by him- 
self some years since in another place, 
seemed to meet with general approbation. 
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In the committee the provisions of the Bill 
might be discussed, and whatever was 
deemed objectionable amended. 

The question was then put, The Bil} 
was ordered for a second reading on 
Tuesday, and the Lords to be summoned 
for that day. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 17. 

Petition oF Mr. St. Joun Mason 
SPECTING HIS IMPRISONMENT BY THE IRISH 
GoveRNMENT.] Mr. Sheridan presented 
a Petition from Mr. St. John Mason, sett- 
ing forth « That the petitioner was ad- 
mitted a member of the Irish bar in Tri- 
nity Term 1803, and that in August 
thereof, the petitioner was, when on cir- 
cuit, arrested at the distance of seventy 
miles from Dublin, to which he was di- 
rectly conveyed, and committed to the 
prison of Kilmainham, where he was de- 
tained in close and rigid custody for more 
than two years; and that the instrument 
by virtue of which the petitioner had been 
so committed, was a state warrant, signed 
by Mr. Wickham, then chief secretary for 
Ireland under the earl of Hardwicke’s 
administration, and by his excellency’s 
command, containing a sweeping and ge- 
neral charge of treason; and that the said 
warrant did not specify that the said 
charge was founded on any information 
given upon oath; and that the petitioner 
and his friends have applied to the Irish 
government in every shape, both person 
ally and otherwise, respecting its oppres- 
sive treatment of the petitioner, soliciuing 
examinatié':, and claiming to be informed 
of the cause of the petitioner’s having 
been so deprived of his liberty for more 
than two years; but that all such appli- 
cations have been wholly unavailing, in 
consequence, as the petitioner doth fifmly 
but most respectfully assert to the House, 
of the absolute inability of that -govern- 
ment to state with truth, any just cause 
whatsoever for such rigorous and cruel 
imprisonment of the petitioner ; and that, 
as it is impossible for the petitioner to 
prove the negative of an undefined and 
unspecified charge, the petitioner can, in 
general terms only, most solemnly declare 
his innocence, to establish which, he had 
also during his imprisonment, when he 
was at the mercy of vile and corrupt in- 
formers, repeatedly, but in vain, demande 
ed from the said government of Ireland, 
that right which the constitution gives to 
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every subject of the land against whom 
accusation has been laid, namely, a trial 
by the laws of his country; and that the 
infringement and suppression of justice, 
which had beew exercised in the case of 
the petitioner, not coming within the 
scope or cognizance of any legal tribunal, 
he begs leave, with the most becoming 
respect, to approach'the House for con- 
stitutional redress, and, as an injured sub- 
ject of this realm, in whose person the 
general rights of the community have 
been violated, humbly to appeal against 
such violation and suppression of justice ; 
and, fortified as well by the rectitude of 
his conduct as by a firm confidence in the 
protecting justice of the House, the peti- 
tioner begs permission to present his com- 
plaint against that officer of the state, 
under whose government such violation 
had been committed, and whom the peti- 
tioner, however elevated might have been 
the trust and station to which that officer 
had been exalted, cannot constitutionally 
consider as divested of responsibility for 
the acts of that trust as exercised in his 
administration in Ireland; which said 
complaint the petitioner most humbly 
begs to present to the House as his duty, 
in the last resort to society and to him- 
self, challenging all inquiry, and defying 
all imputation on his probity and honour ; 
and that the petitioner doth therefore dis- 
tinctly and directly charge the govern- 
ment of the earl of Hardwicke, when that 
noble earl was lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
with injustice and oppression, by having, 
in the person of the petitioner, abused, to 
the injary and destruction of the subject, 
the discretionary powers of that. trust 
which had been granted for his protec- 
tion; and further, that the said earl of 
Hardwicke has since continued to deny 
that humble measure of jastice to the pe- 
titioner, the acknowledgment of his inno- 
cence, of which the petitioner cannot but 
think his lordship is now convinced; and 
the petitioner now humbly prays, that 
the House, which the petitioner looks up 
to as the grand depositary and guardian of 
the public rights, according to the struc- 
ture of the constitution, will be gracious] 

pleased to grant to the petitioner, who is 
now in humble attendance awaiting the 
pleasure of the House, such means and 
opportunities of substantiating his said al- 
Jegations as may, in its wisdom, appear 
best calculated for the attainment of such 
_ his object, and for the accomplishment 
of justice ; the petitioner so praying, not 
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[200 
only for the purpose of vindicating his 
character, but also, under the protection 
of the House, of guarding by his humble 
efforts, the rights of the subject against 
similar infractions, which rights have been 
so unconstitutionally violated in the person 
of the petitioner.” 

Mr. W.- Pole had no doubt that lord 
Hardwicke had sufficient grounds for pro- 
curing the arrest of this gentleman. The 
information upon which he had been 
taken up was secret, and from his know. 
ledge of that information, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that lord Hardwicke had 
not only grounds for what he did, but that 
he would have been guilty of a gross de. 
reliction of his public duty, if he had not 
done so. He had no objection, however, 
to the Petition lying upon the table. - 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table, after a few words from Mr. She- 
ridan, and Mr. Peter Moore. 


MemBers oF PaRLIAMENT BECOMING 
Banxkrvupts.] Mr. Thompson gave notice 
that he would on an early day in the next 


‘session move for leave to bring in a Bill 


to declare vacant the Seats of all Members » 
of Parliament who should be proclaimed 
Bankrupts, and should not pay their debts 
in full within six months after the date of 
the commission. [Hear, hear !] 


Mr Secretary Ryder brought up the 
Militia Interchange Bill. On the question 
that it be read a first time ; 

Earl Temple rose, and apologised for so 
unusual a proceeding as that of opposing 
the first reading of a Bill; but the prin- 
ciple of the present Bill was so hostile to 
every feeling of his mind, that his oppo- 
sition to it could not be removed by any 
subsequent modification of the provisions 
of the Bill itself. He should even have 
opposed the motion for leave to bring in 
the Bill, had he not been kept from the 
House by the illness of a near relation. 
He objected to the Bill, first, because it 
involved in its consequences a direct 
breach of faith with the Militia, inasmuch 
as the Militia had enlisted for service con- 
fined to the soil [here Mr. Secretary Ryder 
intimated across the table, that with re- 
spect to those already in the Militia the in- 
terchange would be altogether optional.) 
This mode, though not so objectionable, 
was yet, in the opinion of the noble lord, 
one that ought not to be adopted. It 
would put the officers at the mercy of the 
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men; for, according as the men determined 
jn that country so must the officers. This 
went.to affect the first principle of subor- 
dination. Another objection was, that if 
one part of a regiment volunteered, and 
the other did not, there would be two 
distinct services; the evils of which were 
obvious. He further objected to the mea- 
sure upon a constitutional ground. The 
Militia was a species of military force, 
that might be said to be independent of 
the crown: it was a force independent of 
the Standing Army. Besides it might de- 
rive the service of the talents of the ablest 
of the Militia officers; and without mean- 
ing any thing invidious, it could not be 
forgotten, that it was a different thing to 
an English country gentleman to go over 
to Ireland, and to an Irish country gentle- 
man to come over here with his regiment, 
where he must have come at all events to 
attend his parliamentary duties.—He like- 
wise objected to the measure, because it 
would destroy the means now resorted to 
of recruiting the regular army. The 
Militia had of late years been a kind of 
preparation for the regular service. The 
effect of the proposed interchange would, 
however, be, to render necessary a higher 
bounty to recruits for the militia, as the 
nature of their service was to be extended. 
A great burden would also be imposed on 
the counties by the necessity of pro- 
viding for the wives and families of those 
Militia men, who left their respective 
islands. It was a bad return for the sa- 
crifices which the Militia officers had 
always been so ready to make, to propose 
a measure of such an injurious nature. 
_ Mr. Secretary Ryder defended the Bill 
from the imputation of a breach of faith. 
That the Militia was a constitutional force 
which ought to be revered, and to the feel- 
ings of which the greatest attention ought 
to be paid, he was most willing to admit ; 
but he denied that it was independent of 
the crown, or that any officers of the 
Militia could be appointed without having 
the royal approbation. He denied also 
that the proposed measure would have 
the effect of disuniting the officers and 
the men. They were both put on the 
same footing. He did not believe that 
many Militia officers would be induced to 
quit the service in consequence of the pro- 
posed interchange; but he was prepared 
to say, that much as he should lament 
such an occurrence, it was a sacrifice which 
he for one would rather make, than aban- 
don a measure which he was satisfied was 
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pregnant with the most important advan- 
tages to the empire. 

Earl Temple, in explanation of his state- 
ment respecting the independence of the 
Militia of the crown, said, that what he 
meant was, that the Militia was notofficered. 
by the crown. His Majesty had only 
the power of approval. 

Mr. Herbert supported the Bill. He 
did not see how it would add to the power 
of the crown, except indeed, by making 
the army more formidable to the enemy. 
As for the recruiting for the regular army, 
the measure would much facilitate it; for 
men who had already passed over a sea, 
would be more likely than others to offer 
themselves for general service. 

Mr. Bastard strenuously opposed the 
Bill. If the Militia officers were told at 
once, “ We have no further occasion for 
your services, and we dismiss you,” they 
would have nothing to complain of ; but 
they bad a right to complain, when they 
were put ina situation which compelled 
them either to quit the service, or very 
probably to expose themselves to the re- 
sentment of the crown, for not carrying 
the projected measure into effect. 

Sir J Newport asked whether any clause 
was to be introdaved into the Bill, protect- 
ing the catholic soldiers of the Irish Militia 
from being compelled to attend the esta- 
blished church, when in England ? 

Mr. Secretary Ryder replied, that the 
operations of the Bill would be such as to 
render it impossibie for the Militia of the 
two countries to be placed, in that re- 
spect, in any situation different trom that 
in which each stood in its respective 
country. 

The Bill was-then read a first time, and 
ordered to be read a second time on Thurs- 
day, and to be printed. 


Exemptions To ForEIGNERS FROM THE 
Property Tax.} ‘The order of the day 
for the House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of Ways and Means having 
been read, 

Mr. Howarth rose to make his promised 
motion on the Exemption of the Funded 
Property of Foreigners from the Property 
Tax. When the Bill in which this ex- 
emption originated was first proposed, it 
was contended, that without the violation 
of a precise act of parliament, no duty 
could be imposed on Funded Property. 
It appeared to him that this argument 
proceeded from a misapprehension of 
those acts; for it never could have been 
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intended by the legislature that income 
arising out of whatever description of pro- 
perty, should be exempted from the ge- 
neral contribution necessary to the secu- 
rity of the state. In 1803, the Bill for 
collecting the Income Tax on Funded 
Property at the Bank passed, and in 1806 
it was amended, still leaving the clause 
which exempted from the tax the Funded 
Property of Foreigners. To this clause he 
now wished to call the attention of the 
House. It had been argued in 1806, that 
the exemption would operate as an invita- 
tion to foreigners to piace their money in 
the British funds, This expectation, how- 
ever, had proved unfounded; for the 
Funded Property of Foreigners had re- 
mained nearly the same ever since that 
period. The hon. gentleman next stated 
the manner in which the drawback on 
this tax was obtained, namely, by a power 
of attorney granted by the foreigner resi- 
dent abroad, to whom the stock belonged ; 
and exposed the opening which was thus 
afforded to the most flagrant abuses. It 
was not, however, so much on the impo- 
licy and inconvenience of the exemption, 
that he founded his objection to it, but on 
the injustice of the measure. Let us exa- 
mine, said the hon. gentleman, into the 
relation in which the foreigner stands, 
who residing abroad, possesses property 
in our funds. Let us examine under what 
conditions he became possessed of that 
stock, what faith has been either express- 
ed or implied, what honour pledged to 
him under which he can derive any colour 
of right to be placed on a diflerent footing 
from the general mass of stockholders. In 
the first place, none of the government 
loans have been contracted with foreigners. 
The loan is necessarily completed before 
the stock is created. There is then no 
pledge on the part of government to- 
wards foreigners. Why then, there can 
be no violation of national faith—there 
can be no sacrifice of public principle ; 
and I call upon the advocates of this clause 
of exemption to shew the contract, if it 
exists, by which any exception is taken, 
or any exemption secured, or even pro- 
mised, to the property of aliens. I can 
find no such contract. Foreigners become 
stock-holders by purchase, The stock is 
in the market before they can become 
proprietors. They can only purchase that 
right in it which the seller was possessed 
of ; and by that purchase they are placed 
in the same situation, subject to the same 
regulations and liable to the same contin- 
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gencies with the original subscribers, Jf 
then you break no faith in taxing the an. 
nuities payable to natives, you break none 
to foreigners, Taxing natives and ex. 
empting foreigners is a gross injustice, 
The hon. gentleman concluded by movin 

« That the account of the Amount of ali 
of all Exemptions granted to Foreigners 
in respect of the duty on dividends in the 


‘various funds of Great Britain, and on the 


dividends of the East India and South Sea 
companies, under the Property Tax, from 
the quarter ending in October 1809 to the 
quarter ending in January 1811, be re. 
ferred to the. Committee of Ways and 
Means.” 

Mr. Baring opposed the motion, not so 
much because the abolition of the exemp. 
tion would be impolitic, as because jg 
would be inconsistent with good faith. An 
act of parliament distinctly stated, that 
persons who lent money to the public 
should never have that money taxed, 
In conformity to this pledge, when the 
Property Tax was first imposed, it was not 
deducted from the dividends: but it wag 
afterwards found convenient to take it at 
the period of paying the dividends, rather 
than at any other time, and, in his opi. 
nion, with great propriety. But a fo. 
reigner who had property in the British 
funds stood inva very different situation, 
He was not taxable. If parliament taxed 
him, they must tax him as the holder of 
stock, which they were pledged not to 
tax at all. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think, if the Property Tax were a new 
measure, that ic would be any breach of 
faith to tax the Funded Property of fo- 
reigners; but the question was, whether, 
having granted the exemption in the first 
instance, and having confirmed that grant 
after various discussions, it would be ho- 
nourable for parliament to take advantage 
of that property which they were not sure 
would now be in the funds, but for the se- 
curity from duty to which the holders of 
it conceived the British parliament was 
pledged. If the exemption were with- 
drawn, the period of withdrawing it must 
be fixed for a distant day. The state of 
the world and a variety of circumstances 
combined to render it necessary for the 
House to be very circumspect in such a 
proceeding. It was the great object of 
the enemy to embarrass our finances. 
Thus attacked, it was due to the British 
character to show that this country would 
not resort to any mean shifts—that it would 
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not, for the paltry advantage of gaining 
50 or 60,000/. violate its faith, by doing 
that which all preceding governments and 

arliaments, since the origin of the mea- 
sure, had refused to do. It was not pro- 
bable, that any great fraud could be prac- 
tised on this subject, the amount of stock 
held in the name of foreigners being near- 
ly the same as formerly. But even such 
a consideration would be trifling, com- 

ared with the honour of the country, 
which was deeply implicated in the trans- 
action, and which, he trusted, parliament 
would preserve unblemished. 

Sir T. Turton contended that ministers 
ought to have some regard for what might 
be the feelings of the English, as es 9 
for what might be the sentiments of fo- 
reigners. Our former forbearance was no 
reason why the exemption should be con- 
tinued. We had granted them the indul- 
gence a long while, and now the circum- 
stances of the times rendered it necessary 
that it should cease. He thought we might 
call upon them without being guilty of 
any breach of faith. The parties them- 
selves would, he thought, be the last to 
complain of such a measure; and he 
would ask if it was not due to the people 
of this country, to name some period, 
however distant, at which this distinction 
should be done away? 

Mr. Pole Carew was surprised that any 
gentlemen who knew the laws of the 
country, as the hon. baronet did, could 
think such an alteration as that proposed, 
could be made without a breach of the 
public faith. 

Mr. Howarth in reply, contended that 
foreigners were not lenders of money to 
the state, but purchasers of property in it. 
He should like to know why that property 
which was taxed while in English hands, 
should be exempt from taxation when 
transferred to hands of a foreigner? No 
pledge to that effect had been given. 
When a foreigner came here, we protect- 
ed him and his property too ; and when 
he went hence, he left us to defend his 
property inhis absence. Was it not then 
reasonable, that he should pay a some- 
thing for this protection? And as to what 
had been said of what might be advanced by 
our enemies on our taking such a step, 
could it be imagined that Buonaparté 
would calculate on our situation, from 
any regulation we might make which 
might add a few thousands to our annual 
revenues, when he knew that in the 
Peninsula we carried on the war at an 
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expence of not less than a million per 
month ? He, however, was willing to with- 
draw his motion with an understanding 
that the subject would be again brought 
forward on a future day. He was confi- 
dent the right hon. gent. must ultimately 
feel the justice of that which he would 
suggest ; and so long as he (Mr. How- 
arth) had a seat in that House, he would 
bring the business forward year after year, 
till redress was obtained. 

The motion was,.then negatived without 
a division. 


Surrors 1n Cuancery.] Mr. A. 
Taylor again called the attention of the. 
House to the situation of Suitors in Chan- 
cery. He had brought forward their case 
twice already. In the first instance his 
motion had been negatived, on the ground 
of notice having been given of a motion 
on the subject elsewhere ; and in the pre- 
sent session, when he renewed his motion, 
it was met by the previous question, and 
he wastold, it would be proper to wait 
till the result of the proceedings in a 
Committee of the Lords was made known. 
He wasnow told, that a something might 
shortly be expected from them in the 
shape of a Report ; this, however, he felt 
confident would not remedy the evil. He 
then proceeded to state the hardships ex- 
perienced by Suitors in Chancery. He 
would propose that three commissioners or 
judges should be appointed to decide on 
their claims, which he thought ought not 
to be attached to the great seal. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That a Committee 
be appointed to enquire into the causes that 
retard the decision of suits in the high 
court of Chancery.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought, 
as the subject was postponed sometime till 
the result of the inquiries making by the 
Lords was known, there was no reason for 
doing any thing now, as their report had 
not yet been published, and was expected 
shortly to appear. Under these circum- 
stances he would move the previous 
question. 

Mr. H. Martin spoke in favour of the 
original motion. 

Mr. Lockhart thought it might be ad 
visable to suspend their decision, and 
would, if permitted, move an adjournment 
for a week. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer with- 
drew the previous question, and Mr. Lock- 
hart moved that the debate should be ad- 
journed to Thursday. - 
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Sir S. Romilly spoke in favour of the 
motion of his hon. friend, which he thought 
from the knowledge he had of the circum- 
stance, did not deserve to be met either 
with the previous question, or by the mo- 
tions for an adjournment. 

Mr. Stephen thought that all opinions 
should be reserved until the House was in 
possession of the plan itself, and that there 
would be an impropriety in going into 
the consideration of the evil, without a 
view to some remedy. 

Mr. H. Martin said he saw no reason 
why the House should refuse going into 
a Committee, the evil being admitted upon 
all hands. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder agreed in the 
amendment; and contended that they 
should wait the result of the inquiry which 
was known to be going forward in ano- 
ther place. 

Mr. Adam observed, particularly with 
respect to the appellant jurisdiction, that 
it would be necessary to clear off the 
present arrears, and nothing more; the 
evil was but temporary, and required but 
a temporary remedy. 

Mr. Morris spoke in favour of the 
amendment. 

Mr. C. Adams supported the motion. 
After a few observations from Mr. Pole 
Carew, who supported the amendment, 
and Mr. Ponsonby, who maintained that a 
sufficient cause for delay was not made out, 
the House divided, when there appeared, 
For the amendment 40. Against it 19. 
- Majority 21. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 20. 


Petition or THE Roman CaTuouics OF 
Mr. Grattan presented a Peti- 
tion from his Majesty’s Catholic Subjects, 
whose names were thereunto subscribed, 
as well for themselves as others his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects professing the Catholic 
faith in Ireland, setting forth, 

« That, for a long series of. years, the 
Petitioners and their ancestors suffered 
under the most cruel system of legalised 
persecution that ever afflicted a Christian 
people: and that, although they do with 
gratitude acknowledge that several of the 
enactments of that oppressive code have 
been repealed since the accession of his 
present Majesty to the throne of- these 
realms, nevertheless the Petitioners still 
continue objects, of a most degrading ex- 
clusion, not less injurious to the interests 
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of the empire than offensive to the feelin 

of the Petitioners; and that, for the last 
17 years, ne relief whatsoever has been 
extended to the Petitioners, though they 
have three several times within that period 
submitted their grievances and_ their 
claims to the consideration of the united 
parliament; on the contrary, their hum. 
ble representations were disregarded, their 
just statements were contradicted, without 
affording an opportunity of supporting 
them, every prayer for investigation was 
rejected, and men distinguished from their 
fellow citizens only by their inveterate 
and offensive opposition to the claims of 
the Petitioners, were raised to situations 
in the state of trust, dignity and emolu- 
ment, a course of policy which the Peti- 
tioners cannot help considering at the 
least extremely questionable at all times, 
but more particularly so when the very 
independence of the United Kingdom be- 
comes the subject of national contest; 
and that they deem it unnecessary to en- 
ter into any refutation of the several ca- 
lumnies and misrepresentations which 
have been circulated respecting the doc- 
trine of their holy religion; the solemn 
pledges they have given, the revenue 
they have contributed, the blood they have 
shed, and the lives they have sacrificed, 
in support of British policy and British 
connection, supply abundant contradic- 
tion to the malignant assertions and insi- 
nuations of their misguided enemies: the 
religion they profess is maintained by 
every one of his Majesty’s European al- 
lies ; it was the religion of every man in 
England when that colossal pillar of 
British liberty, so justly entitled her Great 
Charter, was raised by her trusty sons; 
and they beg leave most humbly to re- 
mind the House, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land contribute very largely to the supply 
and reinforcement of his Majesty’s forces 
on sea and land; and that ‘they cannot 
disguise the feelings of disappointment 
and dissatisfaction with which they are 
impressed, on finding such attachment 
and support on their part met by a sys- 
tem of cold and jealous reserve, which ex- 
cludes the Irish Catholic from rank in mi- 
litary command ; and those feelings are 
raised to a spirit of indignation when they 
observe that confidence which is refused 
to the Petitioners in this their native land 
reposed in foreign mercenaries, strangers 
alike to their soil and their constitution, 
and not naturally interested in the de- 
fence or prosperity of either; and that, 
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fully impressed with the conviction that 
the extent and degrees of their grievances 
are already known to the House, they 
deem it unnecessary to resort to a minute 
detail or recital of them, as such a parti- 
cular recapitulation could only tend to 
impress more forcibly, and, if possible, 
more painfully, on the minds of the Peti- 
tioners, the degrading consequences re- 
sulting from their present wretched state 
of exclusion and humiliation ; and pray- 
ing the House to comply with the prayers 
of so many millions of their. fellow sub- 
jects, and not to suffer their claims any 
longer to remain disregarded ; the ex- 
tent of their supplication is, that the House 
will secure and consolidate the real 
strength of the nation, and excite a spirit 
of enthusiastic loyalty in so large a por- 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects at a time 
when every arm and every sinew is valua- 
ble in the defence of thisinsulated empire ; 
the Petitioners ask for no favour which it 
is not in the power of parliament to be- 
stow, or which they are not entitled to 
enjoy ; restore then, they most humbly 
pray the House, the Catholics of Ireland 
to a full participation of all the blessings 
of that constitution, tothe support and de- 
fence of which they have so essentially 
contributed.” 

Mr. Grattan said he should abstain from 
entering into the subject, till Friday, the 
$lst instant, when he intended to move 
that the Petition be referred to a Committee 
of the whole House.—Ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Petition or Mr. Dopp.}] Mr. Sheridan 
said the case of this Petitioner was one of 
such extreme hardship that it called 
loudly for redress. He had carried on 
business as a distiller at Ballinacloon, in 
the county of Westmeath in Ireland, 
where his whole property was destroyed 
by a party of militia acting under the 
orders of the government of Ireland, on 
the most unfounded suspicions. There 
were circumstances in this case which se- 
parated it from other applications for 
compensation from government, to which 
the consent of his Majesty’s ministers was 
necessary. The petitoner stated that he 
was promised full compensation by lord 
Camden, formerly Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, which compensation was afterwards, 
for some reason or other, thought proper 
to be refused. He said he should proceed 
to read the Petition, after which it would be 


‘geen whether it ought to lie on the table. 
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“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
had heard the right hon. gent. with some 
surprise. If there were any thing in the 
Petition which it might be necessary to 
obtain the consent of the King to, he 
thought it unreasonable to ask the House 
to depart from its established practice, 
without first making an effort to obtain 
that consent. He would not say he had | 
r never heard of the case in question, but he 
had no recollection of the claims of the 
Petitioner having ever been brought be- i] 
fore the administration of which he wasa Hl 
member, and therefore saw no reason for 
departing from the regular forms of the 
House. 
Mr. Sheridan said, after what had been 
stated by the right hon. gent. he, instead , 
of moving that the petition be brought up, 
would put it into the hands of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to-morrow. 


Tse Bupcet.] The House having re- 
solved into a Committee of Ways and. 
Means, if 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to open = 
the Budget for the present year. He began . 
by observing that having that morning con- 
cluded a contract, subject to the approba- 
tion of parliament, for the Loan for the 
service of the present year, on terms which 
he trusted, under al! the circumstances of 
the case, the Committee would consider 
to be highly advantageous to the public, 
he should proceed to submit to them the ii] 
details of that contract. But, before he | 
did this, he conceived that it would be ne- 
cessary for him to state, with as much 
clearness as he possibly could, the various 
sums which the House had already voted 
for the supply of the present year, and 
the Ways and Meansto which in his judg- 4 
ment, they ought to resort for the purpose. if 
of meeting those sums. The supplies 


which had been voted were as follow :— 


SUPPLIES, 1811. 


Navy (exclusive of Ord- 
nance Sea Service).......+ 20,276, 146 
Arnty (including Barracks 
and Commissariat) ... £14,209,422 

Ditto 3,253,421 
3,200,000 if 
Unprovided ditto last year... 627,098 i 
21,269,944, 


Miscellaneous, - including 400,000/. 
Irish Permanent Grants............ 2,050,000 

Vete of Credit |} 
England ove 5,000,000 
Ireland 200,000 


(P) 900,000 
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Portugal 2,100,000 


Joint Charge......... 54,308,453 | 


Separate CHarcEs. 
Loyalty Loan 113,416 
Interest on Exchequer Bills. ..1,600,000 


1,713,416 

Total Supplies............ 56,021,869 

Irish Proportion...... «ee 6,569,000 

Irish Proportion of 49,452,869 


6,389,000 
Ditto Civil List and other ; 
Charges 180,000 


6,569,000 


With respect to the Sicilian subsidy, he 
had to intreat the indulgence of the Com- 
mittee for a great inattention on his part, 
namely, in having omitted to lay before 
parliament the last treaty with Sicily, on 
which that vote was founded. He had 
erroneously apprehended that the treaty 
was already on the table of the House, 
and it was but three or four days ago that 
he discovered his mistake. To-morrow, 
however, or the next day at farthest, he 
would take care to present it to the House, 
and he hoped they would accept that 
apology for his omission hitherto to do so. 

He would proceed to state the varicus 
articles of Ways and Means, by which he 
proposed to meet the 49,452,869/. of sup- 
ply to be provided by England: 


-WAYS AND MEANS, 1811. 


Surplus Consolidated Fund, 1810....... 1,353,715 

Loan in 6 per Cent Stock...... 4,981,300 
in 3 and 4 per Cents...... 7,500,000 

12,481,300 

49,555,379 


It thus appeared that the total of Ways 
and Means exceeded the total of the Sup- 
ply in the sum of 102,510. The Com- 
mittee would, however, expect that he 
would enter into an explanation of the 
_ grounds on which he calculated the surplus 
of the Consolidated Fund of the present 
year, at the sum of 5,000,0001. To do 
this, it would be necessary for him to de- 
tail the produce at which he estimated the 
various articles that went to the consti- 
tution of that fund. He took the customs 
at 5,134,0001 ; being the average of the 
Produce of the two last, years. He had 
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taken a similar average last year, bei 
then 4,485,333/., but in fact the Customs 
had produced 4,987,3911 5 being about. 
500,000/. beyond the calculation. Sowith 
the Excise, he proposed to take it on the 
average of the produce of the two last 
years, er 17,167,000/. Of this article he 
had also taken a similar average last year, 
being then 16,880,6251.; but the Excise 
had produced 17,399,312/. This mode of 
calculation afforded him a fair scheme of 
estimate ; for although the Customs for 
1811 fell short by about 200,000/. of the 
customs of 1810, yet the Excise for 1810 
was surpassed by that of 1811 to a similar 
amount, the excess of the one balancing 
the deficiency of the other. The produce 
of the Assessed taxes had last year been es 
timated at 5,860,000/.; they had actually 
produced 5,781,831/. and he would take 
them for the present year at 5,800,000/. 
The Stamp duties he had last year estimated 
at 5,193,0001.; they had actually pro- 
duced 5,302,7431, The great increase in 
these duties during the last year com- 
pletely justified him in the statement 
which he had at that period made, that 
the whole charge of the year might be de- 
frayed out of their excess. To this state. 
ment, however, he had added the obser- 
vation that it was not probable the same 
excess would exist in the succeeding year. 
He should therefore take the amount of the 
stamps for the present year only at 
5,300,000]. The Post-Office revenue was 
estimated by him last year at 1,194,000. 
the actual produce was 1,276,000/. and 
he proposed to take it for the present year 
at 1,280,000/. He could not pass over this 
particular article without directing the 
attention of the Committee to the great in- 
crease that had taken place during the 
last two or three years in the receipts at 
the Post-office. In 1809, the Post-office 
had preduced 1,083,000/.; in 1810, 
1,194,000/.; and in 1811, 1,276,000/. 
being an increase on the average of about 
90,000/. a year, and that not from any ad- 
ditional duties on postage, but simply from 
the augmented commercial communica- 
tion of the country. It was clear, there- 
fore, that by taking the amount for the 
present year only, at 1,280,000I. an op- 
portunity was afforded to parliament, if 
they should think it wise and expedient to 
avail themselves of it, to relieve Scotland, 
and other distant parts of the empire, 
without the danger of any diminution of 
the estimated revenue. The Hawkers and 
Pedlars, and sundry small branches of the 
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reyenue he would take at 106,000/.; Per- 
sonal Estates and Pensions at 156,0001. ; 
the Land Tax at 1,038,000/.; the Surplus 
Exchequer Fees at 54,000/.; the Tentine at 
24,0001.; the Crown Lands, &c. at 66,0001. ; 
‘and the Imprest Monies at 200,000/. mak- 
ing the total of the estimated receipt of the 
existing permanent taxes for the present 
year, 36,322,000/,—To this must be added 
2,240,0001. ; being the amount of the war 
taxes appropriated to the Consolidated 
Fund; and the grand total would be 
$8,562,0001.; which being deducted from 
the estimated produce of the Consolidated 
Fund, would leave a balance of 5,649,0001. 
He would, however, take the surplus only 
at 5,000,000/. and would presently account 
for the disposal of the balance. With the 
exception of last year, when the surplus of 
the Consolidated Fund was 5,753,7151. ; of 
the preceding year, when (from peculiar 
circumstances) it amounted to 7,019,774. ; 
and of the year 1803, when it was 
5,936,6511. that surplus had at no period 
excecded, or even reached 5,000,000/. 
This was a highly satisfactory circum- 
stance, in contemplating the state of the 
finances of the country. 

The next item which he thought might 
require some explanation, was the amount 
of the estimate for the War Taxes for the 
year ending the 5th April, 1812. This 
estimate was 20,484,000/. The grounds 
on which he calculated he would state as 
briefly as possible: The average produce 
of the Custom and Excise war duties for 
the last three years, was 9,296,8051. The 
produce of the last year was 9,727,213/. ; 
but he thought it better to take the average 
of the three last years. Four hundred 
thousand pounds remained due from the 
East India Company. These sums, added 
together, made 9,696,805/. The next pro- 
duce of the assessment of the Property, Tax 
for the year ending April 5, 1811, was es- 
timated at 11,800,000/. This was 400,000/. 
more than the sum calculated upon as the 
probable produce, though less than the 
produce of the preceding year, on account 
of the great amount of arrears received in 
that year. The amount of the outstanding 
arrears of the Property Tax from 1804 to 
1810, was 2,246,644/. Of this sum, it was 
expected that a part would be returned by 
schedules, and part might not be recover- 
able; he would suppose one-fourth, or 
560,0001. Deducting this, the amount, 
therefore, of outstanding arrears that might 
be expected to be received, was 1,680,64-4/. 
Of the estimated produce of the duty for 
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the year ending the 5th of April, 1811, 
(namely 11,800,000/ ), 4,864,267/. had 
been received: 6,935,732I. therefore re- 
mained to be received. This, added tothe 
1,636,6441. expected to be received of the 
arrears of former years, made 8,622,000/. ; 


the assessment of the present year, which 
he would take at the same as the last, 
namely, 11,800,0U0/., gave 20,422,000/, 
From this, however, must be deducted the 
sum of 7,524,0001. remaining to complete 
the grant of 1$10, leaving a balance of 
12,898,000, to be received on account of 
the property tax. Let this be added to 
the estimate of the war taxes, 9,696,805/. 
and the result would be 22,594,805l. 
There were war taxes, however, to the 
amount of 2,240,000/. already pledged for 
the interest of the debt, and which must 
therefore be deducted, leaving the balance 
to be received 20,354,805/. He would, 
however, take it at 2@,@00,000/. 

He now came to the consideration of 
pthe Loan, and of the Ways and Means in 
aid of the revenue to meet the expences 
of the year. He had already explained 
to the Committee the state of the Loan 
made in the 5 per cent. stock, and the 
Exchequer Bills funded in the present 
session. These amounted altogether to 
12,000,0001. by which a capital was 
created in the 5 per centum stock of 
12,444,7112, The interest on this capital 
was 622,235l. The Sinking Fund 124,447, 
The charges of management 3,733/. mak- 
ing a total of 750,416/. to be annually 
provided for, for the loan in the 5 per 
cents. By the loan of 7,500,000l. for 
which he had that morning contracted, 
a total charge would be incurred of 
465,403], 10s. The capital created was 
7,500,000/. in the 3 per cents. reduced ; 
1,500,000/. in the consols, and 1,.500,000/. 
in the 4 per cents. For each hundred 
pounds subscribed, the subscribers were 
to have 1001. in the 3 per cents. reduced, 
20/. in the consols, 20/. in the 4 per 
cents. and 6s. 11d. in the long annuities. 
By a calculation made on the price of 
stocks on the Saturday before, it appeared 
that the 100/. in the 3 per cents. reduced, 
which was on that day 04gth, was equal to 
641. 2s. 6d. That the twenty pound in the 
consols, which were at 654th, was equal to 
13/, Os. 6d. and the 2O/. 4 per cent. which 
was at sOfth, was equal to 16/. Os. 
These sums amounted to 93/. 3s. 64.5 
and if to this were added the value of the 
6s, 11d. long annuities, namely, 5/, 178, 10d, 


which, with the estimated nett produce of — 
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the whole would be found to amount to 
991. is. 4d. There was a discount, how- 
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Last year the interest was 4/. 4s. 2d. per 
cent.; this year it was 4/, 14s. 11d. mak. 


ever, of $ per cent. on the payment of , ing a difference of above 10s. per cent, 


nine months, amounting to 2/. 6s. 6d. and | 


there would, therefore, be a bonus of 


1s. 10d on every hundred pounis sub- 


scribed. He apprehended that a more 
favourable loan to the public than the 
20 could hardly have been expected ; 
and he had the satisfaction to state to the 
House that he understood that it was 
already at a premium of 1/. 10s. per cent. 
It had been contracted also with the ex- 
pectation that the funds were in such a 


“state as to afford every reasonable hope of 


an improvement, rather than of a diminu- 
tion of the advantages’ to the subscribers. 
The amount of the interest on this last 
loan would be 355.9371. 10s.; of the Sink- 


This was to him a satisfactury reflection, 
as he had so pertinaciously persisted in 
procuring the whole of the 12,000,000). to 
| be funded in the 5 per cents, 
| Having thus stated that the whole of 
‘the charges created by both loans, was 
1,215,819/. he should next submit to the 
Committee the mode by which he pro. 
posed to meet these charges. Before he 
| did this, he must add, that it was his in- 
' tention to recommend a repeal of the duty 


/on Hats, which, ever since he came into 
office, had continued to decrease in 
amount. When this tax was first levied 
it produced 60 or 70,000/. He did not 


suppose that fewer hats were worn than 


ing Fund 106,112/.; of the charges of | formerly ; but the fact was that the pro- 


management, 3,344/. making a total of} duce of the duty 


last year was only 


465,4031. 10s. which added to the total of | 29,3320 It had been gradually diminish. 


the other loan, made the grand total of | ing. 


charge on the two loans, 1,215,819. The 
rate per centum, including all charges 
paid by the public, was, on the 7,500,000/. 
loan, 6l. 4s. 13d 5 on the 12,000,000/. 


‘funded, 61. 5s. The rate of interest 


to the subscribers on the 3 per cent, loan, 
was 4/. 14s. 11d. per cent.; onthe 5 per 
cent. loan, 5/. 3s. 8id. per cent. The dif- 
ference on the charges. being not quite 
one shilling per cent. and which difference 
was attributable to the Sinking Fund. 
The rate per cent. on the whole debt 
created, paid by the se was 61. 4s. 83d. 
It was a great satisfaction to him to state 
that so large a portion of the loan of the 
_ had been funded in thé 5 per cents. 

“or on a comparison of the 3 per cents. at 
present with the 3 per cents. of Jast year; 
and of the 5 per cents. at present with 


the 5 per cents. of last year, the Com- 


mittee would be surprised to observe, how 
little disadvantageous the bargain in the 
5 per cents, had been as compared with 
that in the three; the 5 per cents having 
been much more stationary and not pro- 
portionably depressed. When last year 
8,500,0001. only was funded in the 5 per 
cents, instead of 12,000,0U0/. as in the 


In 1808 it was 38,000l. ; in 1809, 
33,0001. ; in 1810, 31,000/.: andin 181], 
as he had already stated, only 29,332I, 
This was a rapidly decreasing ratio. He 
was aware therefore, that in giving up 
the duty he did not give up much, for it 
was gradually wearing itself out. It was 
the cause of great vexation and trouble to 
thé persons carrying on the trade of hat 
dealers, and particularly to those who 
dealt on fair terms, over whom the dealer 
who was disposed to second the fraudulent 
wishes of his eustomers, by omitting the 
stamp, had a very unmerited advantage. 
The Committee was aware that a similar 
duty on gloves had formerly been aban- 
doned. Before he came to the resolution 
of proposing the repeal of the duty on 
hats, he had seriously considered whether 
it might not be collected in some other 
manner; but after a good deal of delibera- 
tion he was persuaded that no mode could 
be adopted which would not be so incon- 
venient to the trade and to the public, as so 
render it highly unadvisable. He begged 
leave, that if in consequence of the repeal 
of this tax, it should happen that any per- 
sons might be led to imagine, that al- 
though the duties on gloves and hats were 


recent instance, the expence created was | abandoned, it might be expedient to im- 


6l. 4s. 73d. per cent. In the recent in- 
stance the expence created was 6l. 5s. Oid. 


pose others on coats, waistcoats, shoes, or 
leather breeches, and in consequence to 


per cent. making a difference of only | suggest such new duties to government, it” 
57d. per cent. between the two charges. | might be a great relief both to those per- 
The. difference in the 3 per ceuts. in| sons who were so kindly ready to furnish 
the two years was much greater. Last | the Chancellor of the Exchequer with the 
year the expence was 5/. 13s. 3d. per| Ways and Means of the year, and to that 


cent. this year the expence was 6, 4s. 13d. | indiyidual himself, to state that he did not 
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~ gonsider it expedient te tax articles of 


dress. This notice would not appear 
superfluous to the Committee, ifthey were 
aware how many letters he was constantly 
receiving, in which not only every habili- 
ment which could be named, but even the 
bolts, handles, latches, and other appen- 
dages of doors and windows, were recom- 
mended by weil intentioned persons as fit 
objects of taxation. 

He came now to that part of his duty 
which was always considered as the most 
irksome and unpleasant; but on the pre- 
sent occasion he had the highest satisfac- 
tion in stating to the Committee, that they 
had already in the course of the session 
voted taxes to an amount greater than that 
which was requisite to meet the burdens 
of the year; and therefore that he should 
not propose to lay on a single new tax. 
The fact, indeed, was, that the sum voted 
was much larger than was wanted. Of 
these new duties which had been imposed, 
the principal was that on spirits; the 
nature of which had already been suf- 
ficientiy explained, which had received 
the sanction of the Committee, and the 
Bili to impose which was in a state of 
great forwardness. The probable amount 
on British spirits from the most accurate 
estimate that he could obtain would be 
700,000/. The produce of the duty on 
British spirits in the year ended 5th 
April, 1811, was 2;505,448/ to which, if 
the Committee added the amount of duty 
due from the Customs in Scotland, and 
unpaid for the same year, viz. 360,0001. it 
would make 2,865,448/. Upon this the ad- 
ditional duty of 19/. 4s 7d. per cent. would 
amount to 551,000/. The additional duty 
of 123 per cent. upon the present Excise 
duties on foreign spirits (exclusive of 
rum), which produced 1,580,000/. in the 
Jast year, he would state at 201,000. al- 
though he did: not expect that it would 
produce so much. There were other 
taxes, which, although imposed last year, 
did not begin to operate until the present. 
Double the amount of the present duty on 
timber, on the average of the two last 
years, would be 622,000/. An additional 
Id. per Ib. had been voted by the Com- 
mittee on all cotton wool brought from 
the American States, and other parts (in- 
clusive of British and Portuguese colo- 
nies), being on an average of the last six 
years, 35,304,000lbs, and amounting to 
147,1001. On pear) and pot ashes, im- 
ported, except trom the British colonies, 
a duty had been imposed of 4s, 8d. per cwt. 
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On the average of the last six years, 
the quantity imported annually was 
111,000 cwt. making the sum of 25,9001. 
The duty on foreign linen, in proportion 
to the quarter ending 5th January, 1811, 
(when the duty first had full effect) would 
amount to 71,600/. These various sums, 
added, together, would give 1,617,600, 
The Committee would, however, be aware 
that these duties were of course subject to 
such diminution as might be occasioned 
by the discouragement of the articles on 
which they were imposed. This diminus 
tion would probably not be very consider- 
able for some period; but he had no 
doubt, and, indeed, sincerely trusted, that 
they would ultimately be very much di- 
minished, asin proportion to that diminu- 


tion would the encouragement to English 


articles increase. These duties he pro- 
posed.to go in accumulation of the war 
taxes, and he conceived, that in giving 
860,600/. to the war taxes he should not 
be unjustified in taking from them 465,403/. 
which sum, added to the produce of the 
two duties on spirits, viz. 751,000/. would 
give him the 1,215,819/. which he re- 
quired. Then, however, there would be 
a balance of 300,000). of the war taxes 
unappropriated and applicable’ to the ways 
and means of the year, and also 600,000/. 
of surplus of the consolidated fund. The 
Committee must recollect, that these new 
taxes had been voted at an advanced 
period of the year, one quarter having 
nearly elapsed, and a consequent de- 
ficiency of one fourth ensuing ; it would 
therefore be expedient to meet this de- 
ficiency out of the surplus of the Con- 
solidated fund, and 250,000/. must be de- 
ducted from the 600,000/. on that account. 

He had now to submit to the Committee 
a very important consideration, to which 
he should call their most serious attention. 
As.soon as the the present subject was 
finished his right hon. friend (Mr. Foster) 
would proceed to lay before them the si- 
tuation of the finances of Ireland.. His 
right hon. friend would have to. state 
that he had borrowed for the service of 
Ireland 2,500,000/. in that country, and 
that he had borrowed 4,500,000/. in Eng- 
land for the same service. To meet the 
expences of the loan raised in Ireland, his 
right hon. friend was ready to propose 
the necessary taxes; but he (the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer) had no hesitation in 
saying that he trusted the Committee 
would agree with him in thinking that, 
in the present distressed state of the Irish 
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Finances, it would not be wise or expedi- 
ent to call on his right hon. friend to lay 
taxes on that country for the purpose of 
meeting the expences of the loan of 
4,500,000/. raised in England. .It was 
therefore his intention to propose to the 
English members and the Irish mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, that 
the expences of that part of the loan 
raised for the service of Ireland should 
be charged on the Consolidated Fund 
of England (as a loan to Ireland) in 
order to procure the public creditor a 
permanent security, and for at least a 
twelvemonth, while an inquiry was making 
into the finances of that country, to bear 
the interest cf the money so raised. He 
trusted that the Committee would be of 
opinion, let whatever might bé the issue 
of that inquiry, that it would be gdvisable 
to come forward in the way which he re- 
commended, and out of the comparative 
affluence of the English finances, to afford 
aid to Ireland in the hour of her particu- 
lar embarrassment. With a view of fur- 
nishing the Committee with the means by 
which this great good could be effected to 
Ireland, without any inconvenience to this 
country, he had forborne to take more 
than 5,000,000/. from the surplus of the 
Consolidated Fund, leaving a sufficient 
sum to meet the proposed charge. Though 
this was a novel proposition, he was per- 
suaded that it would be received without 
grudging, or any indisposition on the part 
of the Committee, to afford to Ireland that 
assistance which he had shewn could be 
afforded to her, without any material in- 
convenience toGreat Britain, Herepeated, 
that the inconvenience would be immate- 
rial; for what was the nature of the addi- 
tional taxes, by which the surplus of the 
Consolidated Fund would be so much in- 
creased as to enable the Committee to do 
that which he recommended? The duty 
on British spiriis had been founded ona 
pet which had over and over again 

en recognized by the Committee as just. 
Afver the experience of last year, namely, 
having found that spirits had continued 
to be sold at the increased price to which 
they were raised when distilled from su- 
gar, there were no reasons to suppose 
there would be-any dimimuton in the con- 
sumption of the article from the very small 
advance on the price which the present 
duty could be expected to occasion. 
With respect to the other duties, they 
were all recommended to the Committee, 
on views very different from those con- 
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nected with-dinance. They were pro. - 
posed expressly for the purposes of endegs 
vouriag to procure for’ British shipping 
those imports, which the war in which 
the country was engaged, necessari| 
limited (and which were now enjoyed by 
foreigners) ; and of encouraging the exer. 
tions of British manufactures, and the cons 
sumption of British colonial produce. Po. 
licy would have dictated these measures 
without any reference whatever to their 
beneficial tendency with respect to fis 
nance. He was therefore justified in say. 
ing that Ireland might be assisted without 
prejudice to Great Britain, and he trusted 
that the assistance would be received in 
Ireland as it would be given in this couns 
try; namely, as affording a mark of our 
disposition to lend every possible aid to 
Ireland under the embarrassed circum. 
stances in which she was placed, and as 
tending to enforce the necessity and the 
policy of either country stepping to the 
support of the other, when the one was 
able to give, and the other so situated as 
to require assistance. 

He believed that he had now stated, as 
fully and distinctly as he had it in his 
power to do, all the considerations imme- 
diately connected with the subject before 
the Committee. He trusted that he had 
not omitted any necessary explanation; 
but before he sat down, he wished to men- 
tion a few circumstances, in order to shew 
the general increase of the revenue, and 
the: affluence of the country. For this 
purpose he begged the attention of the 
Committee to the increasing produce of 
the Customs and Excise, during the last 
five years. In the year ending the 5th 
April 1807, the produce of the customs 
was 9,612,000/. in 1808, 9,123,612/. in 
1809, $,508,258/. in 1810, 10,530,7751. 
and in 1811, 10,523,169/. being an fin- 
crease of near a million since the year 
1807. The produce of the excise in 
the year ending 5th April 1807, was 
23,740,5181.; in 1811, 24,646,022/. In 
the intermediate years the advance was 
gradual, with the exception of 1809, in 
which year there was a considerable fall- 
ing off, the produce being only 22,837,8561. 
In the two succeeding years, however, 
this depression was compietely recovered. 
An inquiry into other articles of general 
consumption, would contribute to shew 
the increasing opulence of the nation. 
The produce of the duties on cotton wool 
imported into the country in 1807, was 
543,526/.; the produce in the year 1311, 
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was 1,034,142/. The duties on deals and 
fir timber imported in1807, were 566,247. 
In 1811 they amountéd to 642,104. 
The excise duties on tea in 1807, were 
9,844,3951., In 1811 they amounted to 
3,236,0271. This last was a more extra- 
ordinary increase, as the article was under 
most heavy taxation, and as the increase 
took place after the operation, from which 
so much mischief was anticipated, of the 
reduced duty on coffee. All this could 
be accounted for only by the general aug- 
mentation of wealth inthe country. Of 
this increasing wealth a most striking in- 
stance was atforded in the consumption of 
wine. In 1785 the quantity of wine con- 
sumed was 14,550 tons; in 1786, 15,087 
tons; in 1787, 14,7SOtons ; making the 
average of the three years an annual con- 
sumption of 14,800 tons. At that period 
the average price of port wine was 70/. 
11s, 6d. per pipe. In 1807, the quantity 
of wine consumed was 24,090 tons: in 
1808, 24,757 tons; in 1809, 22,331 tons; 
the average of these three years being an 
annual consumption of 23,726 tons. At 
the former period the duty was 301. per 
ton; at the latter 95/. The average price 
at the former period being 70/. 11s. at the 
latter period 1921. 14s. per ton: so that 
under both the increase of duty and the in- 
crease of price the consumption had in- 
creased. He could hardly conceive it 
possible to adduce a more striking instance 
of general prosperity. The average con- 
sumption of tallow, for the three years 
ending in 1787, was 210,174 cwt. The 
average for the three years, ending in 
1809, was 347,170 cwt. The price at the 
former period was 2/. 8s. 8d. per cwt. ; at 
the latter period, 4/. 11s. being one-third 
more. Nor did this increase in the con- 
sumption of tallow arise from any de- 
crease in the consumption of oil. The 
average consumption of oil for the three 
years, ending in 1787, was 9,730 tons: 
the average consumption for the three 
years, ending in 1809, was 19,126 tons. 
The price at the former period was 
197. 18s. 9d. per ton; at the latter period 
$21. 9s. The average quantity of tobacco 
annually imported for the three years end- 
ing in 1787, was 6,553,000lbs. The an- 
nual average for the three years ending in 
1809, was 12,461,000lbs. The price at the 
former period was 81d. a pound; at the latter 
1s, 73d. He was aware that these details 
were very tedious, but he had the conso- 
lation of knowing that they were at the 
same time very satisfactory, as they af- 
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forded the most convincing evidence of 
the gradual. and great increase of the 
riches of the country. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer concluded a niost perspi- 
cuous statement, by apologizing to the 
Committee for having occupied so much 
of their time, and by expressing his 
readiness to afford any further explanation 
that might be desired. He then moved 
his first Resolution. 

Sir T. Turton objected to the Property 
Tax as unequal and unjust; but congra- 
tulated the right hon. gentleman on the 
terms on which he had procured the loan. 

Mr. Baring objected to the tax on cotton} 
as only likely to produce serious injury to 
the country. This was not perhaps the 
proper stage for entering into the discus 
sion minutely, but he could not help ob- 
serving that 4 duty on the raw material, 
which would make a difference of 4d.-in 
the pound, upon an article not worth above: 
12d. per pound, at present, should not be 
adopted with precipitation. He was sure 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would find, upon inquiry, that 
such a tax would have an injurious epera- 
tion upon the manufactures of the coun- 
try. As to the timber tax, he thought it 
would ‘have a tendency to exclude the 
timber from the Baltic, and, perhaps, in 
that view was beneficial, as a means of 
encouraging our trade with our own colo- 
nies, and with America, but as an article 
of revenue he did not know that any ex- 
pectations should be founded on it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
the tax had been already proposed, and was 
in anadvanced stage at the present moment. 
He denied that there would be any appre 
hension from it of injury to our manufac- 
tures. We had much cotton in our own 
colonies, and there had been of late years 
a greater fluctuation in the price of that 
article than the addition of this duty would 
effect, notwithstanding which, it had con- 
tinued to prosper. There was, besides, an 
immediate quantity on our hands, and 
much would be obtained from different 
parts. As to the duty upon timber, he was 
prepared to expect the effect described 
by the hon. gentleman, and had provided 
against any faiiure by a larger estimate. 

Mr. Rose said, that if any inconvenience 
was to occur which might prevent the 
importation of cotton wool from America, 
it might be brought from the East Indies 
to any amount. 

Mr. Baring stated, that the cotton which 
came from India sold at 8d. a pound, 
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while that from America sold at 12d. The 
coarser could not supply the place of the 
finer. The produce.of our own colomes 
was extremely limited in this respect ; and 
it should be well considered whether it 
was right to give a preference to the cotton 
of the Brazils above the cotton of America. 
The Resolutions were then agreed to. 


Irish Bupcet.] Mr. Foster said, he 
should not occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee to any great length, but would 
—— directly to the subject of the 

ays and Means for Ireland. The in- 
4erest of the debt was 4,279,000/. and the 
estimated vote of the present year, 
6,569,000/. Ireland had been deficient in 
the last year, 1,866,00U/. making, in Irish 
money, 2,011,000/. The surplus of the 
Consolidated Fund for the last year was 
740,000/. the revenue of the year was 
4,500,000/. a loan had been negociated at 
2,500,000/. An act had been passed for 
raising 1,000,000/. by Treasury Bills, and 
4,500,000/. was raised in Great Britain, 
making in the whole 13,615,7131. which 
left 200,000/. beyond the Supply. He 
then proceeded ‘to state the Ways and 
Means for meeting the interest of these 
sums. It was not his intention, as his 
right hon. friend had already stated, to 
raise taxes in Ireland, under the present 
circumstances of that country, to the whole 
amount. The measure by which he was 
relieved from that necessity was a proof 
not only of great liberality, but of great 
wisdom ; and as Ireland was a country of 
ample resources they might look forward 
to a future period, when she would be able 
to discharge the obligation. The taxes 
he should propose were not many ; he had 
laid down one principle, which, as often 
as it could with convenience be resorted to, 
he was desirous to adopt, and that was the 
equalization of the taxes of Ireland with 
those of England, in the correspondent 
articles. There was one article which 
had always been a subject of taxation in 
Ireland, ever since a tax was known there, 
he meant tobacco; the tax at present was 
less in that country than in Great Britain; 
and he should propose to make it equal. 
The preduce of this he estimated at 
221,000/. The next tax was on hemp, 
which he intended to increase also up to 
the British standard. This would give a 
sum of 8,000/. and both together would 
make 229,0001. Of this sum 150 0001. 


would meet the charge upon the 2,500,000/. 
Joan, at six per cent, and 50,000/, the in- 
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terest upon the 1,000,000l. Treasury Bills 
at five per cent. leaving a surplus of 
29,000/.—There were two other taxes he 
should propose, without relying on them 
much, as he did not conceive they weré 
likely to produce any important addition 


of revenue. The first was to place the. 


duty on Timber imported from the United 
States of America on the same footing 
with that imported from other foreign 
countries. The United States were now 
on the same footing with our own colonies, 
There was one article, however, which 
came under the head of timber, on which 
he thought it advisable to reduce the tax, 
the article of staves ; being so necessary 
to our export trade, and being capable of 
being supplied from our own colonies, he 
should in a great measure relieve them. 
from the duty which, in the other case, 
he proposed to equalize with that of Eng. 
land. The next was a duty on cotton 
wool imperted in foreign ships, which he 
would also desire to raise to the standard 
of England. At present the duty in Eng 
land on cotton wool imported in foreign 
ships, was ll. 5s. 6d. in the hundred 
weight, and the British ships, 10s. 6d. In 
Ireland it was much less, and the conse- 
quence of this difference was, that the 
timber brought to any of the ports of Ire- 
land in foreign ships was put into British 
ships and sent to England, and the law by 
that means evaded. These were all the 
duties he should propose, and he would 
follow the example of his right hon. friend 
in removing the duty upon hats in Ireland. 
—He should be sorry to sit down, after 
the various reports that had gone abroad 
respecting the situation of the sister kings 
dom, if he did not endeavour to correct 
some misrepresentations as to the state of 
its prosperity. For this purpose he had 
procured an account of the imports and 
exports, which would put the subject in a 
clearer light. From these it appeared, 
that before the year 1802 the exports had 
never been known to rise above 7,000,0001. 
in 1808 they advanced to 10,000,000i, 
but in 1809 they failed; again in 1810 
they rose to 10,711,000/. and upon an 
average of the last three years, they were 
upwards of 10,000,000/. annually. The 
foreign goods exported previous to 1802 
had never exceeded 370,000/. but since 
that period the amount was progressively 
increasing, until, in 1810, it advanced to 
$40.000/. and, in 1811, to 920,000/. Upon 
the whole, the balance of trade was in oug 
favour from the year 1802, and in the last 
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ear amounted to 2,189,000/. The ex- 
change had been steady for the last four 
or five years. If he were to go more at 
large into the situation of Ireland, he should 
state the increase of her tillage, which 
was so far improved that she had never ex- 
ported so much corn as in the last two 
years. The linen trade was declining 
every where, but less there than any 
where else. The provision trade had ra- 
ther fallen off, but there were quantities 
which went abroad and were distributed 
among the fleet, which never appeared in 
the books ; so that they should not be too 
hasty to condemn it as unsuccessful, from 
the accounts that appeared. Live cattle 
had been exported in great quantities, in- 
somuch that it had risen from 5,000/. to 
39,000/, or something near it. After the 
liberal reception which the proposal of his 
right hon. friend bad met irom the Com- 
mittee, he should merely content himself 
with expressing his consciousness of the 
liberality of their conduct; and. at the 
same time of declaring his conviction that 
it would be received andremembered with 
gratitude by every Irishman. The whole 
conduct of the United Parliament towards 
Ireland, with respect to pecuniary matters, 
had been marked with the greatest libe- 
rality. Sums had been readily voted for 
building churches, for promoting the re- 
sidence of the clergy, for public institu- 
tions, for seminaries of education in Ire- 
land. With regard to trade, warehouses 
had been extended, light-houses had been 
constructed ; in short, he did not know a 
single object that served to contribute to 
the prosperity, the morality, and informa- 
tion of the people of Ireland, which the 
United Parliament had not most cheerfully 
and liberally supported. He had no doubt 
this wise and generous policy would be 
most amply rewarded in the end. He con- 
cluded by moving, that 24 millions be 
raised by loan for the service of Ireland. 

Sir John Newport said, it had often fallen 
to his lot from time to time, to call the at- 
tention of the House to the growth of the 
Trish debt, and the inaccurate manner of 
arranging the rate of contribution at the 
time of the Union. He was willing to 
make every acknowledgment to the li- 
berality of the United Parliament for its 
present inclination to assist Ireland to pa 
offa debt which it was impossible that she 
could pay herself. He admitted too, that 
Ireland had improved since the Union, but 
did not think it followed that she would 
not have improved with greater rapidity 
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ifthe Union had never taken place; she. 
had not carried in her improvement a ca-+ 
pacity for taxation. In order to aceom- 
plish that, it would be necessary to cir- 
culate wealth among the middling orders 
of society, and inspire them with a relish 
for those comforts to which they were not 
at present sufficiently inclined ; the pre- 
sent generation in all probability would 
not live tosee that change, but until such 
change were wrought, he should disapprove 
of extending the taxation to freland. There 
was a portion of the Property Tax which, 
most unjustly, as he thought, was diverted 
from the Irish Exchequer to England. 
This ought to belong to Ireland alone, and 
ifit bad been allotted to her, and appro 
priated to the discharge of her necessities, 
she would not now be obliged to call for 
relief. The revenues of Ireland had made 
no progress adequate to the debt, and it 
was a fact, of which the right hon. gentle« 
man could not be ignorant, that as soon ag 
any tax was attempted to be increased 
upon tobacco, wines, or. tars, the con- 
sumption.of those articles fell off, and the 
produce, instead of advancing, fell back. 
As to the statement that much of the proe 
visions intended for the consumption of the 
navy did not appear in the account, it was 
certainly true; but it was equally true at 
the present moment, it never appeared in 
the books.—As to the grants for Education, 
he knew of no suchthing. A Commission 
had certainly been appointed at his (sir J. 
Newport) investigation to inquire into the 
state of the different schools, but no grant 
had been make in furtherance of any plan, 
and he hoped that no religious distinctions 
would be made in the final proceedings to 
which that Commission might lead; he 
would state positively that none was in- 
tended by those who first suggested its ap- 
pointment. As to the fact of the mer- 
chants being relieved from fees, it was un- 
doubtedly true; but if he was rightiy in- 
formed, they would rather pay their 
former fees than experience the inconve- 
nienceto which they were exposed in con- 
sequence of the present regulation. The 
building of the lighthouses was an ex- 
pence defrayed by Ireland herself; and, 
therefore, would scarcely be selected as 
an instance of the Jiberality of Great Bri- 
tain. No instance had occurred for the 
last three years, in which her separate 
charge amounted to within 1,000,0001. of 
the joint charge; this was one of the 
effects of the rate and quota of contribu- 
tion adjusted at the Union, which so long 
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as it was acted upon would render the pay- 
ment of the debt impossible, notwithstand- 
ing the promise given at the time, that the 
‘consequence of the Union would be to di- 
minish the expenditure by 1,000,000. in 
time of war, and by 500,000. in time of 
peace. The right hon. gentleman had 
taken the revenue last year at 4,500,000/. 
but it had produced only 3,700,000/. and 
yet he persisted this year in taking it at 
the same rate. Why should he go on 
with this fallacy? would it not be better 
for parliament to know, and to meet the 
evil day? With regard to the taxes pro- 
osed, if he (sir John Newport) were to se- 
ect any one article upon which he would 
be most unwilling to increase the dut 
of, that article would be tobacco. All 
former attempts to increase the revenue 
from it, had been unfortunate ; and he was 
not sure but that lessening the duty would 
have been a better way to improve the pro- 
duce. If Ireland had gone sufficiently 
into the culture of hemp to supply the 
consumption, he would readily have agreed 
to the tax proposed; but as that was not 
the case, the Committee would do well to 
pause before they adopted it. Of the 
taxes on the cotton wool, and American 
timber, he should only say what sponse 
equally tothe British taxes, that he de- 
preciated every thing which looked like 
commencing a war of duties with America. 
We had considerable connections with 
her, which he hoped would long continue. 
With respect to the staves, he understood 
that the duty on those from British Ame- 


Tica was to be taken off, but not on those 


from the United States; and here again 
the right hon gent. should be sure that he 
would get a sufficient supply from British 
America. 

Lord Castlereagh said, as reference had 
been made to a speech of hisat the time of 
the Union, he would trouble the Commit- 
tee with a few words. The right hon. 
baronet had represented him as having 
said that the Union would make a saving 
of 1,000,000/. in time of war, and 
500,000/. in time of peace; but he 
should have gone on and stated all he 
should have stated, that that was not a 
prophecy, but a mere fact, as it appear-’ 
ed upon the accounts before the House for 
the three preceding years. He denied 
that the criterion adopted then was an un- 
just one, or proved to have been so by 
any thing that had since happened; on 
the contrary the impression was, that it 
was most liberal, and the right hon. 


ditional taxation. 
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barenet had said nothing that could inyalj. ” 
date the general proposition. It never wag 

pretended that Ireland could exist in 

union with England at the rate of her own 

internal expences; but what would her 

situation have been if in addition to her 

own expenditure, she had to defray the 

imperial charge which the opponents of 
that measure were willing to subscribe to? 

He was sure the best course that could be 

pursued, was to make Ireland a rich coun. 

try, and to treat her with liberality ; and 

from the present assistance and disposition 

of parliament towards her, he augured fae 

vourably of any future arrangement, 

Mr. Fitsgerald was surprised to hear the 
right hon. baronet talk of the oppression 
of taxes, at a time when the proposal from 
England was, to take part of the debt 
upon herself. He maintained that the 
imports and exports had increased, and 
denied that Ireland was treated with ine 
difference by the government. He de- 
fended his right hon. friend, for adverting 
to the advantages derived by Ireland from 
the government, and more particularly 
that of an enlarged system of public edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Grattan observed, that he had 
never said the Union would destroy, but 
that it must check the prosperity of Ire. 
land. Its increase in live stock and raw 
produce was no more than the necessary 
result of its natural fertility, which scarcely 
no government, however bad, could en- 
tirely stop, much less the present, which 
only.stood in need of improvement. In 
support of his opinion, that the financial 
statements made that night and on recent 
occasions, were much too sanguine, he ob- 
served, that in 1792 Ireland exported more 
litfen than she did at present, and that the 
rate of her increase was much _ greater 
during the ten years from 1782 to 1792, 
than in the eighteen years since. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
consider Ireland to be in 4 state of bank- 
ruptcy, notwithstanding the opinion which 
some gentlemen entertained on the sub- 
ject. There were circumstances which 
had arisen last year that led to the embar- 
rassment of the finances of that country, 
and which would render it imprudent to 
burthen her with any great weight of ad- 
The resources, how- 
ever, were abundant, and would ultimate- 
ly meet the exigencies of the year. Gen- 
tlemen had taken a wrong view of the re- 
venue, occasioned, Cota by the appa- 
rent diminution in her exports; but that, 
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it would be seen upon reference, was to be 
laced to the account of the increasing 
consumption for the raw material in the 
army and navy. The deficit in the eus- 
tom duties was small, compared with the 
increase in the export of live articles. The 
means of estimating the real wealth of the 
country were generally from the produc- 
tions of the soil, either in the raw mate- 
rials or in the agriculture, and then it would 
be seen that every where exhibited the 
growing prosperity of Ireland. 
Mr. Hutchinson was glad to hear the 
right hon. gent. speak so justly of the ca- 
ability of Ireland, because it argued a 
etter knowledge of that country than he 
(Mr. Hutchinson) had been in the habit of 
imputing to him. Ignorance of Ireland 
had been the cause of the greater part of 
her misfortunes, and he wished he could 
convince that right hon. gent. that the 
more he knew of the great natural means 
and resources of that much-gifted country, 
the better qualified he would be to guide 
to a prosperous issue the destinies of the 
empire at large. He had listened with 
reat attention to the statement of the 
frish Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he 
confessed he had heard from. him for the 
first time a new principle of political 
economy. He had not known before that 
the exportation of cattle was a very con- 
clusive criterion of national prosperity. 
His prejudices till now had taught him that 
a large cattle stock arose from a redundant 
pasture, and that where there was a far 
greater portion of pasture it was because the 
people of that country had not yet acquired 
either the skill or the means of knowing 
what to do with the soil. The financial state 
of Ireland was, and had been for a long 
period, so critical, that he thought the pre- 
sent subject ought to have been laid before 
them deliberately, and discussed with a 
atient investigation. Not that he had any 
intention of trespassing on the Committee, 
but he felt satisfied that nothing could tend 
more to the general interests than a gene- 
ral information upon the affairs of Ireland, 
and therefore it was he regretted that the 
two Chancellors of the Exchequer did not 
agree to postpone either budget to another 
evening. This would have appeared to 
him desirable, if it had no other effect than 
that of avoiding the appearance to Ireland 
of crouding the question of her interests 
with an unseemly hurry, upon a discus- 
sion that might have already exhausted the 
attention of the House. With respect to 
the speech of the Irish Chancellor, he 
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thought if that right hon. gent. had con- 
fined himself merely to his financial 
statement, and followed the example set 
by the Chancellor for England, he (Mr. 

utchinson) should not have felt him. 
self called upon to trouble the Committee 
with any observation at that time; but 
when the right hon. gentleman turned 
aside, and proceeded so far out of his way 
to vaunt of the growing prosperity of Ire- 
land, and even to panegyrize himself, his 
colleagues in office, and the English part 
of the House of Commons, for their 
uniform attention and devotion to the in- 
terests and welfare of Ireland, then did he 
feel himself called upon, in the name of 
his countrymen, to protest against any 
such claim, and utterly to deny it, as 
being not only unfounded in fact, but in 
direct contradiction of it. This he stated 
of his own knowledge. As to the gene 
ral plan of taxation, he had one vital obe 
jection to it, namely, that those were in 
general its objects of taxation who were 
least able to bear it. The right hon, 
ent. appeared to him to seek, in general, 
or taxes where little could be got, and 
not even that little without much and 
severe oppression. If the Irish Chane 
cellor of the Exchequer came in a manly 
way to the discharge of his public duty, 
he could find more fit and more produc- 
tive objects for taxation than those which 
he had as yet selected. Of the tax upon 
tobacco he disapproved, because he 
thought it would be at once harsh and 
unequable in its operation and scanty in 
its produce, To the tax on timber he had 
twaabjections ; the first, which was per- 
haps, the lighter one, was, that it would 
have the effect of impeding the peasantry 
in the general improvement of their ha- 
bitations. It was certainly a most desira- 
ble object te diffuse amongst the labouring 
classes of the peasantr that relish for the 
substantial comforts of neat and well-ore 
dered dwelling-houses, which could not 
be long maintained without teaching the 
virtues of a sober, systematic industry, 


and giving the peasant a consciousness in ~ 


that property which must be to him, of 
all others, the most cheering and con- 
solatory—that of the poor man’s home. 
This tax, however, by raising the price of 


Amevican timber, must raise the price 


of all other kinds of timber, and of 

course very considerably obstruct, if not 

totally defeat, the progress of so desirable 

an improvement in the condition of the 

Irish peasant.—But his second objection 
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was yet more serious. At a period in 
which our relations with America were so 
critically circumstanced, he thought that 
the imposition of such a tax as this 
must be looked upon by that government 
with considerable jealousy, they might 
consider it as almost amounting to a de- 
claration of war. This, therefore, he 
thought to be the moment at which, above 
all others, the imposition of such a tax 
‘was most objectionable. With respect to 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for England, he was willing to 
acknowledge his attention to Ireland in 
that one instance, and was not indisposed 
to augur well from it. He hailed it as 
the beginning of his ministerial attempts 
for her prosperity, and hoped it would 
soon cease to be the solitary instance of 
his good will towards Ireland. Thus much 
he said freely, but more he could not say. 
He could not go beyond that night. He 
repeated his declaration, which he had 
made of his own knowledge, that down 
to that night, nothing had been done to 
justify the claim which had ‘been put in 
upon the gratitude of Ireland. For what 
was she to be grateful? Not surely be- 
cause they had so repeatedly refused to 
redress her wrongs; not because they had 
been so long deaf to her complaints and 
indifferent to her interests? I should be 
sorry (said Mr. Hutchinson) to say any 
thing offensive to the House, and should be 
more sorry if truth could offend them. My 
charge is one which, however widely it may 
extend, Ij would more particularly direct 
against the ministers. I charge them 
then with a violation of all the solemn 
compacts entered into betwixt the two 
countries since the Union, It is an ac- 
count of long arrears, from 1801 down to 
the present time. I charge them with in- 
difference, ignorance, and neglect towards 
freland. I have witnessed in this House, 
session after session, repeated attempts 
made to better the condition of Ireland ; 
to plant, as it were, the population in the 
soil, and give them arooted interest in 
her greatness; and uniformly have I seen 
those attempts resisted and defeated in 
open violation of the public faith which 
you solemnly pledged to Ireland in ex- 
change for her independence. I eharge 
you with having refused to four millions 
the privileges you solemnly pledged your- 
selves to share with them. The gratitude 
of Jreland is demanded in return for the 
measures taking to secure the education 


of her. people. I for one resist the de- 
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mand—for I myself was an humble jn. 
strument in calling upon you to provide 
in some way for the education of her 
clergy—that clergy who are to be en. 
trusted with the religion and morals of 
four millions of your fellow subjects, and, 


this had been denied me. Let Ireland 
know the service she has received from 
you, before her gratitude is thus taunt. 
ingly challenged. 

Mr. Foster distinctly denied that he had 
ever said that the exportation of cattle was 
a work of national prosperity. What did 
the hon. gentleman mean by saying, that 
if he (Mr. Foster) did his duty in a manly 
way, he would find another and a more 
productive tax? he was at a loss to under- 
stand the hon. gent. Why could he not 
speak out? Let him name this better tax, 
and if he thought it better than his own 
he would adopt it at once. Would the 
hon. gentleman name it? Then if he will 
not, said Mr. Foster, let the people of Ire- 
land blame him and not me, for I have 
suggested the best tax my judgment could 
enable me to do, while here is an hon, 
gentleman who knows a better, and yet 
refuses to communicate it. 

Mr. Shaw (of Dublin) could not see 
why the right hon. gent. should take 
upon himself to load his hon. friend with 
the duties of his office, while he kept all 
the emoluments to himself. His hon, 
friend in stating his objections to the mea- 
sures of the right hon. gent. had done no« 
thing more than he had a right to do. 
Nor could he believe that every member 
who in the conscientious discharge of his 
duty objected to any measure brought 
before the House, was thereby bound to 
substitute a better in its place. Mr. Shaw 
then proceeded to observe upon the items 
of the new taxes, and to compare the pro- 
duce of the tax on wine, currants and rai- 
sins, &c. at stated periods. The total 
amount of the produce of the duties on 
wine was, in the year 1809, 365,2761. 11s. 
3d. and for the year 1810 it was but 
$09,0141. 18s. 1ld. The duties on teas 
for the year 1809 produced 500,9461. 8s. 
5d. and the same in 1810 produced but 
472,0091. 14s. The duties on currants 
and raisins for the year 1809 amounted 
to the sum of 11,9201, 2s. 5d. while those 
forthe year 1810 had fallen to 4,7781. 
13s. 10d. Here there was certainly no 
progressive increase, but an evident pro- 
gressive decrease. He was sorry he 
could not persuade the right hon. gent. to 


| put an increased duty upon spirits; that, 
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indeed, would be a tax productive not 
only of revenue, but the most beneficial 
consequences in other respects. The long 
list that had been read, retailing the num- 
ber of stills, worms and kegs which had 
been seized, did not prove that illicit dis: 
tillation had been suppressed ; but that 
the reduction of the duties had not had 
the expected eflect of suppressing the il- 
licit distillation. He could not join in the 
sanguine opinion that had been expressed 
of the great prosperity of Ireland: she had 
since the Union increased her debt nearly 
two-thirds: it was then thirty-three mil- 
lions, and was now eighty-nine millions. 

The several Resolutions were then read 
and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, May 21. 

Protestant DrssENtTING MInIsTERS’ 
Bitt.] . Earl Stanhope observed, it was his 
duty to present to their Lordships the 
great number of Petitions which he had 
received from various classes of Protestant 
Dissenters against this Bill. The first Pe- 
tition he presented was one from Market 
Harborough, which the noble earl desired 
might be read. Which being done, he 
next moved that the said Petition do lie 
on the table. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he had not 
the slightest intention of opposing the mo- 
tion. His object in rising was, that, if 
possible, the time of the House might be 
saved. He was perfectly convinced that 
his noble friend had been actuated by the 
purest and best motives in bringing for- 
ward the Bill which was now before the 
House, and he was satisfied that the ob- 
ject of the Bill had been by many persons 
much misconceived and mistaken. It 
was, however, a consideration of great im- 
portance, whether the object sought to 
be attained was equivalent to the incon- 
venience arising from the agitation and 
alarm that had prevailed since the mea- 
sure had been before the House. If there 
was any one subject more than another in 
which he thought it impolitic for the le- 
gislature to imerfere without a real and 
absolute necessity, it was on religious sub- 
jects. However laudable the object of 
his noble friend might be, still it ought to 
be considered that the good to be attained 
by the change proposed was trifling, and 
that the inconvenience sustained in con- 
sequence of the agitatien and alarm that 
prevailed, was very great. Under these 
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circumstances, he suggested to his noble 
friend the expediency of not proceeding 
any further, and of withdrawing the Bill. 

Viscount Sidmouth felt very forcibly 
the importance which must be attached to 
what had been stated by his noble friend, 
particularly as he knew that his noble 
friend spoke the sentiments of govern- 
ment upon this subject. Still, however, 
he did not think that his noble friend had 
made out a case to call upon him to with- 
draw his Bill. His noble friend had 
spoken of misconception and mistake, and 
certainly there had been much misinter- 
pretation and misconception, but if the 
Bill was allowed to go into a Committee, 
every thing that had given rise to miscon- 
ception might be remedied. The noble 
viscount was proceeding to explain the 
objects of the Bill, and his reasons for pro- 
posing it, hoping the House would indulge 
him, by allowing him to do so, when 

Earl Grey spoke to order, observing 
that no one could be more clearly con- 
vinced than himself, however he might 
differ with him in opinion upon this sub- 
ject, of the purity of the motives by which 
his noble friend had been actuated. It 
was however irregular for his noble friend 
to enter into a discussion of the Bill at the 
present moment, when there were nu- 
merous Petitions against it to be present- 
re the regular course being to hear them 

rst. 

Viscount Sidmouth said, he should not 
farther trouble the House at that time. 
It had not been his intention to take up 
their time long; but he should reserve 
himself till the second reading, then more 
fully to explain himself. ' 

Earl Stanhope presented several other 
petitions, from different dissenting congre- 
gations in various parts of England, which 
were severally ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Holland rose and said, that he had 
numerous petitions to present to the House 
against the present Bill, the first of which 
he should move to be read. It was the 
joint petition of the three denominations 
of the dissenters in and in the vicinity of 
the metropolis, namely, the Presbyterian, 
the Baptist, and the Independent. He 
should say little by way of preface, except 
that he believed that that, as well as other 
petitions, would shew, that the people of 
this country were not so ignorant of the 
nature and character of a Bill brought 
into parliament, as not to see and to ap- 
preciate its consequences on their civil or 
their religious liberty. He was happy to 
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hear from the noble Secretary of State, 
what he had heard from him that night, 
on the impolicy of such a measure. But, 
he must say, that the noble viscount had 
very fairly shaped his course in the pro- 
ceedings both last session and this. He 
(lord Holland) had, last June, stated his in- 
tention to look with much care and great 
_ jealousy at any attempt to meddle with or 
impair the provisions of the Toleration Act, 
and he thanked the noble viscount for 
having’ so fully explained his views this 
session. He could not, however, avoid ex- 
pressing his surprise and regret, that the 
noble Secretary of State had not taken an 
earlier opportunity, either last session or 
this, of stating his prudential objections to 
the adoption of this measure, instead of 
leaving it to the present occasion, when 
the petitions against it were crowding in 
from all parts of England. He then pre- 
sented the petition, which was received, 
and ordered to lie onthetable. The noble 
lord next stated, that he had a great num- 
ber of other petitions. 

The Earl of Morton said, it was desirable 
to know, whether any of thoze petitions 
contained matter which reflected upon, or 
was irregular to be presented to that 
House. 

Lord Holland said, that he had been 
unable to read them all. Several he had 
read, which contained no such matter. 
But he should feel pleasure in having them 
all read to the House, if it should not be 
too inconvenient in respect of time. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, that he also 
had many petitions to present. Such was, 
however, the opinion he entertained of the 
respectability of character of the persons 
who had framed them, that if there was 
any intention shewn of casting doubts or 
reflections on them, he should certainly 
move, that any one of those which he 
should present should be read. 

The Petitions presented by lord Holland 
were then received, the preambles read, 
and ordered to lie on the table. They 
were from congregations in a number of 

laces in Wiltshire, Essex, Dorset, Berks, 
Middlesex, &c.; one petition was signed 
by above 4,000 persons. 

The Earl of Moira rose, and after some 
observations on the respectability of the 

etitioners, declared his readiness to take 
bie responsibility for the propriety of the 
sentiments they contained. His lordship 
then presented a great number of Petitions 
from different places in London, West- 
minster, Surrey, Middlesex, Kent, Cam- 
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bridgeshire, Essex, Berks and Sussex, 


Bucks, Wilts, Leicestershire, Norfolk, 
Hants, Herts, Derbyshire, Warwick. 
shire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, &e, 
amounting to about fifty ; all which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

The Earl of Lauderdale then rose, and 
presented numerous Petitions from Bath, 
the Isle of Wight, Kent, and various other 
places, with signatures to the amount of 
more than ten thousand names, all which 
were taken as read, and ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Earl Grey presented a petition from g 
congregation at Bristol, which we under. 
stood his lordship to say, was intended to 
have been presented by the high steward 
of that city (lord Grenville). His noble 
friend could not attend in the House that 
night, but he was confident from what 
he knew of his opinions respecting the im. 
portant subject of toleration, that he was 
favourable to the prayer of the petition, 
Ordered to lie on the table. 

The Duke of Norfolk observed, that per- 
sons not dissenters, but friends to the 
principle of toleration, had signed the pe- 
tition. 

Earl Grey then presented many other 
petitions from Lewes, Portsmouth, Da- 
ventry, Colnbrook, Gloucester, and other 
places, which were also ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The Earl of Rosslyn presented several 
similar petitions from different places. 

Lord Erskine stated, that he had nearly 
200 petitions to present on the same im- 
portant subject. He should make no other 
prefatory remark, but say that they con- 
tained the same opinions on that question, 
which he himself maintained on the sub- 
ject of the toleration act.—These petitions 
were presented, and ordered to lie on the 
table. They were from all parts of Eng- 
land, and some of them had an immense 
number of signatures. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne then stated, 
that he had above one hundred different 
petitions to present to their lordships on 
the same subject, and of the same tenor. 
The first petition he presented, his lord- 
ship stated, was signed by many .persons 
not Protestant dissenters; several of them 
beneficed clergymen of the Established 
Church, who equally with the Protestant 
dissenters deprecated any interference 
with the Toleration laws, and was signed 
by 896 persons. All these petitions were 
also received, and ordered to lie on the. 
table. 
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The number of all the petitions received 
was about five hundred. 

The order of the day for the second 
reading of the Bill was then called for by 
several lords, when, after some pause had 
occurred, 

Viscount Sidmouth rose, and said, that 
in moving the second reading of this 
Bill, he should make no remarks on the 
number of petitions which had been pre- 
sented against it, as he readily supposed 
that the petitionerssincerely believed what 
they had expressed with respect to the 
operation of it. His noble friend, the Se- 
cretary of State had truly stated, that 

reat misconception and misapprehension 
Fad gone forth respecting the Bill, and he 
must add, great misrepresentation. The 
various public resolutions were, for the 
greater part, inapplicable to the real ob- 
jects of his Bill. When the intelligent 
mind of his noble friend was not quite free 
from misconception, he could not wonder 
at seeing the misapprehensions of others. 
It seemed to be thought that some change 
was intended in our Toleration laws. 
What was it? The object of the Bill, the 
clauses of which might be amended in the 
Committee, was merely to give unifor- 
_ mity to the two acts on which our system 
of toleration was founded; its object was 
rot to exclude any class of dissenters, but 
to comprehend all, according to the spirit 
and meaning of those acts, This was the 
sole purpose of the Bill. He was led to 
propose it from information he had a con- 
siderable time since received, of what was 
and is the prevalent mode of executing 
those acts. He lamented to think that the 
effect of those Bills was, that any ignorant 
of morals should be able, 

y taking the oath of allegiance, by mak- 
ing the declaration against Popery, and 
subscribing to certain articles of the 
church, declaring himself under the 19th 
of the present king, aChristian and Protes- 
tant, and a believer that the Old and New 
Testaments contained the revealed will of 
God, to claim his licence, and that his 
certificate should enable him to preach 
any where any doctrines he pleased; and 
that this did, in fact, till 1802, exempt him 
from many civil and from all military ser- 
vices. At first he could hardly credit that 
interpretation of the laws. He could state, 
but that he feared fatiguing their lordships, 
information from many magistrates of nu- 
merous applications at quarter sessions, 
_ evidently to obtain these exemptions. He 
had heard of what he confessed was credit- 
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able to a sect of dissenters, wherein they 
acknowledged these abuses, and expressed 
their desire to correct them, by the expul- 
sion from among them of such unworthy 
persons. Could it be supposed that they 
who so acted to evade the laws, would be, 
deterred by fear of their brethren? He 
had learned with satisfaction, that though 
the prevalent interpretation of the law 
was as he had stated, yet with many well- 
informed and respectable persons it was 
not so. In Devon, Norfolk, Buckingham- 
shire, and in Suffolk, too, he learned, that 
that interpretation was not admitted, 
Feeling the abuses that were committed, 
learning the opinions of enlightened men, 
and the practice of many respectable 
magistrates on this subject, he had felt it 
necessary to bring the consideration of it 
before parliament. He had been en- 
couraged to do so, by the opinions of res- 
pectable persons of magistrates, and 
judges; and he had stated in June, 1809, 
that he intended to do nothing but what 
was with a view to secure the toleration of 
Protestant Dissenters, as well as the sup- 
port of the Church of England, of which 
he gloried in being a member. By this 
fair standard he had proceeded, and in 
his Bill there was nothing to be found in- 
consistent with it. He had not contented 
himself with the authorities he had men- 
tioned, but had sought farther information, 
and even communications with various dis- 
senters. From some of them he had_re- 
ceived voluntary communications, and 
with othersie had had conversation ; and 
he could truly aver, that though many 
wished he should take no share in the busi- 
ness, few objected to the measure he pro- 
posed. They thought merely, that —_ 
the measure was innocent, yet that it mig t 
excite in other quarters a dinposition to in- 
troduce into it objectionable clauses. They 
did not seem on the whole, to think there 
was any thing in it materially objection- 
able. Every class of dissenting preachers, 
in fact, who had separate congregations, 
were left by this Bill in the same state as 
before, with the removal of all sorts of im- 
pediments, and the magistrate would know 
better what was his duty on such subjects. 
What better mode of attestation could 
there be than that of several persons of 
the congregation for those wo sought for 
licences? As to the question of substan- 
tial and reputable householders, or house- 
holders merely, that was a consideration 
for the Committee. There was no other 
regulation but to relieve them from ‘dif- 
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ferent practice at different Quarter Ses- 
sions. The second point applied to such 
as. had no separate. congregations. He 
did not expect to meet with any difficult 
on this subject from the quarter whence it 
arose. It would be a farce to talk of tole- 
ration, he confessed, and at the same time 
to exclude this class of. persons from the 
rights allowed to other Protestant Dissen- 
ters, though he must say, that he knew 
they had often given great pain and vexa- 
tion to many most excellent and merito- 
rious beneficed clergymen. Yet he must 
in candour admit, that hundreds and thou- 
sands of people would, through our own un- 
pardonable and abominable neglect, be de- 
prived of all moral and religious instruction, 
were it not for the services of these persons. 
Millions in this country were indebted to 
them for their religious instruction. We 
were not at liberty to withhold the only 
means of moral and religious knowledge. 
He had not, therefore, excluded such per- 
sons, which would have been contrary to 
indispensible and eternal justice.—The 
third point of his Bill related to proba- 
tioners. He had, on that point, proposed 
that six persons should sign their belief of 
the sober and exemplary life, of the capa- 
city, &c. of the individual. What test 
could be more moderate? His object 
was to follow up the principles of the 
toleration laws, which never meant, that 
any person should assume to himself the 
privilege of a preacher and teacher, and 
exercise such important functions without 
some attestations. Any person under the 
Bill might then be chosen, nay, he might 
be said even to choose himself, if he pro- 
cured such attestations. He confessed he 
did, confidently, but as he had found, 
vainly, expect that he should have had 
the consent of all sects and descriptions, 
who felt what was due to the purity, 
sanctity, and dignity of religion. All he 
was apprehensive of was, that some friends 
to the established, Church might think the 
Bill would be inefficient for what was re- 
but he never. thought that any 
rotestant Dissenter would consider it in- 
consistent with the wise and just enactments 
of the toleration laws. He learned that in 
the customs of dissenters, probation was 
necessary for the proof of the gifts requi- 
site for the ministerial office. Therefore 
he had merely proposed that three Dis- 
senting Preachers should sign a testimony 
in the probationer’s favour. In our own 
Church, by our Ecclesiastical laws, there 
were certain probations and attestations to 
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be made. A deacon must have the testi. 

monials, of three clergymen to his life, 
gifts, &c. His name must also be read 

three times in church. He did not mean. 
to say that this always prevented impro. 
per introductions, but that such were the 

precautions that were observed by law.— 

Though he had received much informa. 

tion on the subject, no man should be 

placed by him in an unpleasant situation 

by his stating his name, though there were 

noble lords present who knew what in- 

formation he had received. From the Itis 

nerant Methodists, of whom he did not 

wish to speak disrespectfully, he had 

grounds on which he expected their ap- 

probation. He had formed his opinion 

from those of magistrates and respectable 
gentlemen of various descriptions. Obe 
jections had been started at first by his 

noble friend, for whom he had much re- 
spect (lord Holland) who seemed to think 

that any man had a right to take on him- 

self the office of teacher on making the 

Declarations, &c. and that it was not a 
question for the legislature to take up, 
He would say that this opinion was ut- 
terly inconsistent with the meaning of the 
Toleration Act. That Act, right er wrong, 
was a measure of condition. He never 
could agree to those broad principles. 
But in some respects, he thought those 
laws intolerant; where for instance they 
limited religious doctrines. His noble 
friend had called the Toleration Act the 
palladium of religious liberty. What did 
he admire in it? Its beneficent effects, he 
had said, in its providing freedom of wor- 
ship. Could he deny that it was differe 
ently acted upon in different counties? 
In proportion to his admiration of it, his 
wish should be to render its operation 
universal. It was not so at present. 
There was no case, wherein, when the 
licence had been refused, the party had, 
at least for many years, resorted to the 
court of King’s-bench. He went to ano- 
ther county. Thus, there was a different 
interpretation in counties bordering upon 
each other: let the benefit, therefore, be 
made universal. If this measure were 
improper, come at once to the assertion of 
the broad principle, and try to alter the 
laws in that way. That broad principle 
had never existed in any age or in any 
country. History, both sacred and pros 
fane, shewed the importance that had 
been always attached to the priesthood, 
which had never been assumed but con- 
ferred, He was not so read in the sacred 
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writings as he ought to be, and he could 
touch on them only with great deference. 
But he had read, “ Lay ord suddenly 
on no man;” and also, that persons 
chosen for such situations should be “ of 
good report.” He could not think of the 
argument taken from the low condition of 
those, who, in earlier days, received their 
divine missions, as applicable to the pre- 
sent times, and as giving authority to the 
persons he had alluded to, to lay their 
claims to divine influence, without any 
attestations of their character and qualifi- 
cations. The early ages of the church 
shewed that purity of character was held 
indispensible to him who attempted to 
enter into the solemn offices of the priest- 
hood.—The noble viscount next adverted 
to the abuses which had existed. He 
stated a case before the magistrates of 
Stafford, where a man who could not read 
or write applied for a certificate. One of 
the magistrates inquired if he could sign 
his name, his reply was, he did not come 
there to write. The magistrate told him 
if he would read the act he would find 
what was required, and he asked him to 
read aloud. To this the applicant an- 
swered. he did not come there to read. 
He was then interrogated if he could 
write? his reply was, No; he was not 
ashamed to own it. Could he read ?— 
No. The magistrate observed how im- 
proper it was for him to claim this certifi- 
cate, who could not read the Bible, the 
doctrines of which he was about to preach 
witheut being able to read the original. 
To this the other, with an unblushing 
countenance, remarked, that the magis- 
trate knew nothing of inspiration. It was 
thus that such a man claimed and procured 
a certificate, by which he freed himself 
from every civil burden. Another case 
he detailed from a letter, wherein an ac- 
count was given of a practice among a 
class of independents, in the metropolis, 
who delivered a sermon full of the grossest 
blasphemy, whereby the principles of 
atheism and deism were disseminated 
among the people. In neither of these in- 
stances was it his wish thatthe Billshould 
debar them from becoming preachers, 


but it only required they should have the | 


sanction of persons of their own _—_ 
sion. In the whole of this proceeding he 


had.done nothing which he would not 

have done if he had been a dissenter. If 

there were any objectionable clauses as 

they now stood, they could easily be 

amended. in the Committee, and it. was 
( VOL. XX. ) 
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his wish and desire their lordships would 
permit him to proceed to a Committee, 
and then they might see in what state the 
Bill would come before them for a third 
reading. With respect to the Resolutions 
which he had seen in the public papers, 
they were totally opposite to every part 
of the Bill now on their lordships’ table. 
There was one Resolution which imputed 
a design against the Toleration Act; and 
he would not say one word with respect 
to the charity from whence this Resolution 
arose. However he perceived there was 
a disposition against the Bill, and probabl 
it would not pass; but having stated his 
sentiments on the occasion, he would 
leave it entirely in their lordships’ hands, 
and they might dispose of it as to their 
judgment seemed most proper. If any 
motion were made from others, he should 
throw no obstacle in its way. He should 
satisfy himself in the conscientious dis+ 
charge of his duty; because he had 
throughout been actuated by a wish to 
render a benefit to the dissenters in ge- 
neral, by instituting a measure intended 
to promote the honour, the dignity, and 
the sanctity of religion. The noble vis- 
count concluded by moving, That the Bill 
be now read a second time. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, after 
the Bill had received the sanction of the 
leaders of the different sects, as stated by 
the noble viscount who brought it in, it 
was with extreme surprize that he saw the 
flood of petitions againstit, which had that 
night been poured into their lordships’ 
House. With respect to the difference of 
opinions on religious subjects in the Chris- 
tian. Church, he observed, that the basis 
of that religion was the Bible; and he 
held those to be the most orthodox Chris- 
tians, who adhered the most strictly to the 


doctrines laid down in that sacred volume. . 


To explain it was the duty of all mankind, 
and its interpretation was confined to no 
particular sect. To use coercion in com- 
pelling uniformity, was not only impolitic, 
but while man was constituted as.man, it 
would be impracticable. The very basis 
of toleration depended on abstaining from 
the attempt. That basis would never be 
infriaged by the Church of England, if 
that Church endured in its existing form. 
But were it overturned, history afforded 
them many melancholy examples of the 
direction which religious toleration might 
take. This was all he should suggest to 
their lordships on so delicate a point of his 
subject. As for the Bill under their view, 
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it appeared to him to embrace two very 
important considerations, of extreme in- 
terest to society and the religious estab- 
lishments of the country. These objects 
were, Ist, To unite and give uniformity to 
the three acts already in existence; and, 
2ndly, To render the dissenters more re- 
spectable, by precluding from their body 
those, who were unworthy to belong to 
any Class of religious instructors. Of both 


of these objects he approved, as they must, 


be of the utmost utility to the community, 
and highly beneficial to the country. But 
as the dissenters, who at first approved of 
the Bill, it now appeared, differed from it, 
he considered it to be unwise and impo- 
litic to press it against their inclination or 
consent, who, it must be allowed, were 
the best judges of what they considered to 
be for their own interests, 

Lord Erskine observed, that the numer- 
ous petitions presented this evening against 
the Bill, were only a few of the immense 
number (to the amount of ten times as 
many) that would be received, were an 
opportunity afforded for their transmission 
from remote parts, by any postponement 
of the discussion on this subject. But no 
such postponement was necessary ; and he 
was in hopes he should be able in a few 
minutes to lay such groynds before their 
lordships, as would induce even the noble 
mover himself, to acknowledge that he 
was justified in propesing the Amendment, 
with which it was his intention to con- 
clude; namely, that the second reading 
of the Bill should stand for this day six 
months. From what had failen from the 
noble mover, their lordships would sup- 
pose this Bill to be a bill of regulation to 
explain that, which had been justly called 
the palladium of religious liberty, the 
Toleration Act. But instead of that, he 
would shew that it was a declaratory act, 
directly repugnant to the spirit and letter 
of that invaluable act. The preamble, he 
contended, was a direct repeal of the most 
important parts of the Toleration Act, 
which for 120 years had been administered 
without any difference of opinion or doubtin 
the breast of any justice or other individual. 
After the very recital of the Toleration 
Act, “ that persons in holy orders, or pre- 
tended holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders,” should be free from the penal 
enactments it contained, this Bill went to 
leave all those classes, except the first 
{those in holy orders) excluded from these 
exemptions, and to be provided for by 


future clauses, to be introduced by ves 
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noble viscount; or put to other tests, nar. 
rowing those established by the Toleratiog 
Act, and granted by their fathers at. the 
glorious zra of the Revolution. Could their ' 
lordships, under these circumstances, eyepn 
permit that Bill to go into a Committee, 
which in its preamble declared that to be 
law, which was not law ? He most cordial] 
agreed with the right rey. prelate who so 
liberally and excellently delivered senti. 
ments well becoming the head of the 
English Church, that the Bible was the 
work of God, the foundation of the Chris- 
tion Religion, and that he was the best 
Christian who best observed its precepts; 
and, above all, that it was the office of 
man to interpret that sacred volume. I¢ 
was against this natural office that the 
tyrannical laws existing previous to the 
passing of the Toleration Act were direct- 
ed, and religious liberty put down, till 
that act, of which a right exposition 
had not been made by the noble vis- 
count.—He ‘then noticed two acts against 
preachers and teachers in unlawful as. 
semblies, subjecting them to heavy pe- 
nalties, which he severely condemned. 
It was the intention of the Saviour of 
the World that his doctrines should be 
propagated, not by the high and Jearned, 
but by the humble and lowly. Not that 
they were to preach according to this or 
that liturgy, but as God enlightened their 
conscience for the purpese of enabling 
them to express their feelings to their 
fellow men. He then turned to the Tole- 
ration Act itself, and argued that the noble 
viscount had confounded several sections 
in it which were altogether independent of 
each other. The 8th section exempted 
four orders of the dissenters from certain 
penalties upon their qualifying themselves 
in a particular manner, but the preamble 
repealed this section, except with regard 
to teachers. Could their lordships do this, 
or suffer the Bill to go toa committee? 
It also went to to repeal the 10th and 11th 
sections, the former applying to Anabap- 
tists and Quakers, and the latter exempt- 
ing from parochial duties. Supposing the 
9th of the King had never passed at all, 
this preamble could not be admitted, but 
since that act it was still more inadmissible, 
as it thrust three out of the four orders. 
enumerated, out of the pale, and proceed- 
ed not to leave them the toleration they. 
enjoyed, but to give them toleration on 
the noble viscount’s own terms. They 
did not want a penalty, as proposed by 
the noble viscount, to keep a man from in- 
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culcating blasphemy. A Dissenter or a 
Charchman uttering such lan might 
‘be indicted and punished, as 


rather a hard measure had been dealt out. 


They wanted no aids of this new Bill, 


nor sureties of six householders to save 
them from this. The declaration of his 
Majesty on his accession to the throne, had 


filled the hearts of his subjects with delight, | 


and the act of the 19th of his reign had in 
gome measure fulfilled their expectations. 
Tt was to relieve those whose scruples of 
conscience precluded them from taking 
the benefit of the Toleration Act by sub- 
scribing to the tests; and it was impossi- 


ble that this act, which had for its object | 


the further relief of the Protestants, should 


~ be construed as it had been by the noble 
viscount, into any thing like a repeal of 


any part of the Toleration Act. That act 
stood where it was, and no repeal of any 
of its exemptions took place by the 19th 
of the King, although it granted further 
immunities to particular parties therein 
designated. Let their lordships, then, for- 
get that any petitions had been presented 
against this Bill, and only consider that it 
went to repeal these two acts—could they 
accedeto it? The noble viscount was in 
error when he supposed that itinerant 
preachers or probationers, by subscribing 
the declaration, and taking out the license, 
were exempted from parochial offices. 
There could be no doubt in the -minds of 
magistrates on this subject, and a Single 
Mandamus in the court of King’s Bench 
would decide the matter at once and for 
ever. The Jaw was as clear as possible in 
the exemptions and immunities; and if 
the noble viscount thought,these immuni- 
ties went too far, in cases where the mili- 
tary necessities of the country might be 
concerned, he might propose to alter that 
in a much better manner than by trench- 
ing on the Toleration Act. ‘There were 
two millions of persons in the situation of 
the petitioners against this Bill, whom he 
recollected in the bosom of the Church, 
from which they were driven by religious 
persecution. hey were driven to this 
secession from the jurisdiction of the 
Church, but not toa very great difference of 
doctrine. He called xn them not to increase 
that persecution, but suffer all Christians 
to join in promoting the salvation of man- 
kind, as recommended by the right reve- 
rend prelate opposite. He then paid a 


handsome tribute of approbation to the late 
lady Huntingdon, and to Mr, Westley, as 


r. Winter- 
Dottom had been, to whom he must say 
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well as to his followers, for the rectitude of 
their lives, and abstinence from political 
affairs. Other strong reasons against the 
Bill were to be found in the united op- 
position of Dissenters of every descrip- 
tion, as well as Methodists, and in the 
situation of his Majesty. ‘The King, after 
his declaration, could be no party to any 
alteration of the laws, to render them less 
tolerant; and were he Regent, he would 
say, While the prerogative is suspended, 
I will never agree to this Bill. (A cry of 
Order!) He apologized for any disorder, 
and concluded by moving, as an amend- 
ment, “ That the Bill be read a second time 
this day six months.” 

The Lord Chancellor felt convinced, that 
no man was more averse to breaking in - 
upon the great principles of the Tolera- 
tion Act, than his noble friend who pro- 
posed the Bill. The different modes of 
interpreting that act, were, however, facts 
incapable of contradiction; and if a man 
was refused a licence in one county, it was 
much more easy for him to go to another 
where he might obtain it, than apply for 
a mandamus to the court of King’s bench, 
which was necessarily accompanied with 
considerable expence. He also knew, 
that the late act explained the exemptions 
as to the Militia: but there were great 
doubts as to who were entitled to such ex- 
emptions. To shew the laxity of inter- 
pretation which prevailed at one time, he 
could recollect that in his younger years, 
and when he was liable to be drawn for 
the militia, it was proposed to him to get 
himself exempted by paying sixpence for 
a licence. He knew the law was so un- 
derstood at that time; erroneously un- 
questionably. He had known of some 
instances that octurred among those per- 
sons who came to take the qualifications 
of the most total ignorance. There were 
some who could either read nor write, 
and who absolutely, when the name of 
another was written, down, carried it 
away astheirown. {fle believed the Bill 
to be well intended, and capable of doing 
good, but under the present circumstances 
he thought that to press it on the House 
would not be advisable. 

Lord Holland said he would not have 
spoken, had it not been for some topics 
that had been urged in the course of the 
present discussion. The noble viscount 
had stated, that a misconception had gone 
forth with respect to this Bill, and that 
expectations had been held out to him, by 
certain persons, calling themselves Dis- 
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senters, as to an approbation of this Bill, 
and the noble viscount had expressed his 
astonishment that they had not fulfilled 
these expectations; now he (lord Hol- 
land) hoped, that the noble viscount would 
not deem him guwilty of an incivility, 
when he said that it was rather a miscon- 
ception of the noble viscount himself, as 
to the effects and consequences of the act 
itself, which he now proposed. It was no 
light matter to tell that numerous class of 
persons, called Dissenters, that they were 
so stupid as not to understand acts of par- 
liament that related to their own concerns, 
and it would have behoved those who so 
charged them, to have looked carefully 
to. what would be the operation of this 
Bill were it to pass into a law, before 
stating that this deluge of petitions had 
been brought to the House upon a mis- 
conception of the nature of that Bill. 
There were two accusations of a very in- 
consistent nature also thrown out against 
himself; he had been supposed to hold 
out doctrines so devoid of religious li- 
berty (he should not call it toleration) 
that if they were acted up to, they would 
tend to subvert religion itself, and to have 
explained the act of toleration in such ex- 
travagant terms, as to be called abomina- 
bly intolerant. He hoped, that if in the 
sincere explanation of his own sentiments 
he had gone beyond the opinions of the 
House, they were such as he would not 
shrink from ; but at the same time he did 
not desire their lordships to subscribe to 
those opinions before they expressed their 
abhorrence of this Bill. His opinion was, 
that all those who thought it their duty to 
interpret the Scriptures, should have the 
right to adopt their own mode of doing so, 
and that this. Bill was therefore an in- 
fringement of their natural rights. He 
did not say, that if they preached any 
doctrines that were seditious or injurious 
to any class of the community, they were 
not properly liable to punishment. Every 
man might have a right to carry arms, 
but it did not follow that every man was 
entitled to kill whomsoever he met; nor 
did it follow because the liberty of the 
press was encouraged, that every sort of 
ibel was to be published with impunity. 
Eyery man had a right to interpret the 
Scriptures according to his conscience 
and the best of his judgment; and how- 
ever mean his capacity might be, if he 
thought he perceived what was the inten- 
tion of the Great Author ef the Scriptures, 
it was his duty and his right to ex- 
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press his sentiments. In the language of 
the right reverend prelate, the scriptures 
were a great largess to the world, a mighty 
and a free gift to all mankind; not re. 
strained to the disciples or discipline of a 
peculiar church, but given for the benefit of 
the world. He considered the Toleration 
Act as the great religious charter; and re. 
ligious liberty could not subsist, unless it 
was perfect and secure. In the lan uage 
of Locke, it was equal and impartial, and 
entire liberty, of which religion and _reli- 
gious men stood in need. The Tolera- 
tion Act had two parts. One of them was 
a most generous and liberal concession to 
the people; and the other was nothing 
beyond a bare and scanty admission of an 
undoubted right. In one of those parts a 
crowd of laws were merely done away, 
which were ashame to the statute book; 
laws that ought never to have existed ; in 
the other, it was enacted, that on signing 
certain articles, an immunity from speci- 
fied inconveniencies should be given to 
dissenting ministers. He was always un- 
willing that questions of this nature should 
be stirred. He would not go into the 
question, but if it pleased the House that 
the Toleration Act, which had slept for 
an hundred and twenty years, should be 
roused once more, he was ready to meet 
the whole discussion. When the noble 
viscount had given notice of his measures 
the House could scarcely have the aspect 
in which it was afterwards to look upon 
them. But at every repetition of the 
notice, something was added. ‘The evil 
complained of by the noble viscount was 
more and more seen to be visionary ; but 
the remedy was seen to be more and more 
violent. One diminished as the other in- 
creased. As to the evils which the Bill 
was to remedy, there was no document 
before the House to prove that there was 
any loss of Militia service by the privi- 
leges of the dissenters. The noble vis- 
count had established his opinion on some 
private letters, on which probably that 
noble viscount placed much reliance. 
But, were those things to be documents, 
authorizing the House to heap disabilities 
on the whole immense body of Dissenters? 
One of those letters was from a gentle- 
man, who complained that one of the 


preachers in his neighbourhood, was an_ 


atheist and deist at once; that he denied 
a first cause, and preached a first cause. 
And it was upon the testimony of such 
correspondents that the present Bill was 
built. No mandamus had been applied 
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for in the King’s Bench, and therefore the 
uestions of immunities were to be ac- 
tually agitated by the House of Lords. 
If two country justices were to disagree 
on any point, and the dispute was too 
trivial for the quarter sessions, it was to 
be brought before the House of Lords. 
The part of the Bill which went to force 
the dissenting ministers to be moral after 
the fashion of the noble viscount was new, 
offensive, and tyrannical. This was the 
distinct meaning of the noble viscount, 
He would manufacture the dissenting mi- 
nisters into precisely such men as he 
would wish to have preaching to himself; 
but this was not the species of preacher 
that the dissenters chose. This attempt 
at measuring the morality of the dissent- 
ing minister by the noble viscount’s pri- 
yate conceptions, was totally opposed to 
the principles of the Toleration Act, and 
was calculated to be eminently offensive 
and vexatious. What was the mode of 
qualification ? They must find six house- 
keepers to vouch for their morality. And 
who were those that were to have the 
wer of bringing forward six house- 
eepers to speak to character, or who was 
to deny to the dissenters the right of 
having humble men for their teachers? 
Suppose five hundred paupers chose to 
hear religion from the mouth of a man of 
their, own choosing and of their own class, 
was it to be said, that the desire was be- 
yond what might be permitted ? and where 
was this teacher to find his six housekeep- 
ing vouchers? Or was the argument to be 
persisted in by those men who were so 
ready to boast of their attachment to reli- 
gion, and to acknowledge as one of its 
re that it had risen by the labours of 
umble men, not merely without depen- 
dence on, but in opposition to the wealth, 
and influence, and power of the gréat of 


_ this world? Yet it was not enough for the 


Bill, that the Dissenting minister should 
be devout and learned, but that he should 
be proved so to his congregation. How? 
by the signature of six housekeepers. Was 
his ordeal to end here? No; the judgment 
of the six housekeepers was to be revised 
by a country justice before the Dissent- 
ing congregation could be secure of the 


teacher whom wey had originally chosen’ 


for his fitness, ‘The article relating to 


probationers was unjust and absurd. When 
a vacancy occurred in the dissenting pul- 
pit, a number of candidates usually ap- 
peared, who were to give evidence of their 
qualities, by preaching, before they had 
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or could have obtained an appointment. 
y the operation of the article now allud- 
ed to, those young men would be subject- 
ed to the horrid penalties of the Conven- 
ticle act. If this Bill were to pass, they 
would find 50,000 methodist teachers ap- 
plying immediately for licenses, for fear 
of persecution. But though the regular 
methodist teachers might not have any 
thing to fear from a prosecution of that 
nature, since the wise statute of Anne, the 
whole important body of the itinerants 
would be exposed to peculiar hazard. 
The noble viscount had spoken of having 
had the approbation of many respectable 
Dissenters on the Bill; but he (lord Hol- 
land) had conversed with many on the 
subject, and he had not found one who did 
not decidedly disapprove of the entire 
Bill. It was completely at variance with 
the original idea thrown out to the House, 
as he understood it; and he could not 
doubt that it was also at variance with all 
that he had ever learnt to revere as the 
genuine principles of religious liberty. 

Earl Stanhope said, he never felt more 
pleasure in his whole parliamentary life 
than he had done on this very day; and 
if any one asked him the reason, he would 
tell him, it was at the immense heap of 
petitions that was then strewed upon their 
floor, and piled upon their table, and all 
ayainst this wretched Bill. He liked this, 
because a kind of silly talk had been 
going abroad, that there was no public. 
He had always thought otherwise. And 
he saw to day that there was a public, and 
a public opinion, and a public spirit. He 
saw it in the multitude of petitions sent 
up on so short a notice; and he was ree 
joiced to find that public alive, active, and 
energetic. He would not talk of the Bill; 
that was dead and gone; and it would be 
beneath a man of sense to quarrel with the 
carcase. The Bill was declaratory as well 
as active, and it was illegal as well as 
either. He defied all the lawyers in and 
out of the House to prove that this wretch- 
ed and unfortunate Bill was not illegal. 
He would not condescend to argue every 
point of it. It was unnecessary to argue 
upon what was beyond human help: Ie 
was all over with the Bill; its hour was 
come ; the Bill was dead and gone; but he 
must, however, say something on the sub- 
ject. He hated the name of the Tolera- 
tion act. He hated the word toleration. 
It was a beggarly, narrow, worthless 
word: it did not go far enough. He 
hated toleration, because he loved liberty. 
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He believed he might say, that he was 
one of those who had read as many sta- 
tutes on the subject of religion, not as the 
lawyers only, but, he might say, as my 
lords the bishops: He had gone through 
them with a professional man by his side, 
and with his pen had abstracted and 
marked off 300 laws about religion from 
the statute book; and he ventured to as- 
sert they were of such a nature as would 
make their lordships disgusted with the 
statute book, and ashamed of their ances- 
tors who could have enacted them. An 
act, however, was passed in the Ist of Ed- 
ward 6, who might fairly be said to be the 
first Protestant prince who had ever reign- 
ed in this country, for king Henry the 8th, 
that Defender of the Faith, could hardly 
be said to be a real Protestant, by which 
they were all shovelled away at once; and 
justly so; for what need had religion of 
acts of parliament? Was not religion 
capable of standing by itself? {hear, hear! 
from lord Sidmouth.] The noble viscount 
might say hear, hear, but was it not true? 
If the noble lord did not believe it, he 
{lord Stanhope) at least did. Was not 
America religious? Yet there, there was 
no established religion: there, there were 
no tythes, In one particular state, that of 
Connecticut, he was informed there was 
a law, that if any man voluntarily gave a 
bond to a clergyman, no suit upon it could 
be entertained in a court of justice. And 
for a good reason, because it was the duty 
of the clergyman to instruct his flock, and 
to make them good and honest men, and if 
he had succeeded.in doing so, no such suit 
would have been necessary; and on the 
other hand, having failed to perform his 
duty, he could have no right to be re- 
warded. Oj! if the establishment in this 
country were never to be paid till they 


made tie people honest, many of them, 


he was afraid, would go without any re- 
ward whatever. He gave notice, that he 
should, early in the next session, introduce 
a Bill, in place of that of which he trusted 
they had seen the last glimpse this night, 
founded on the equitable principle he had 
now alluded to. To toleration, as it now 


’ existed in this country, he was, as he al- 


ready said, a decided enemy ; but to reli- 
gious liberty he was the most decided 
triend, convinced that no restraint should 


be put on religion, unless in so far as it 


might seem to endanger the state. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, though he 
did not disapprove of the determination of 
his noble friend not to persevere in the 
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Bill, after the opposition that had béen ’ 
manifested towards it, was still convinced 
that, if the Bill had been sufféred ‘to go 
into a Committee, it would have come out 
free from many of the objections under 
which it now laboured, and in such a state 
of improved regulation, as would ‘have 
reconciled to it many of those Who 
now seemed hostile to its principle and 
enactments. He could not deny that 
the Petitions presented against this Bill 
were numerous, and that they contained 4 
very great number of signatures. He 
eould, however, by no means persuade 
himself, that those who had signed the 
Petitions were fully aware of that against 
which they petitioned; or that, if the 
matter were properly explained to them, 
they would not support, rather than op: 
pose the present measure. This he knew, 
that his noble friend, while digesting the 
present Bill, had received such communi- 
cations on the subject, as induced him to 
believe, that, in introducing the measure 
he conferred a boon on those to whom it 
related, and that there was seldom a mea- 
sure introduced into that House which had 
given more general satisfaction. His noble 
friend on the second bench (lord Holland) 
had stated it to be his opinion, that it 
would be for the advantage of religion that 
every man who chose it should become 4 
preacher or teacher. This was a doctrine 
in which he could not agree. He thought 
it would be extremely detrimental to thé 
best interests of religion, and dangerous to 
the existence of any government, that this 
should be countenanced. 

Lord Holland explained, by declaring it 
to be his opinion, that though every one 
of the numerous subscribers to the peti+ 
tions on the table might not be fully ac- 
quainted with every minute bearing of the 
measure against which the petitions were 
presented, yet, there was not one of them 
who was not aware of the general tendency 
of the measure, and that it was injuriously 
calculated to restrain them in the exercise 
of their religious doctrines. As to the 
statement attributed to him by his noble 
friend who spoke last, that in his opinion, 
every person who chose it, ought to be al+ 
lowed to preach in the mode he thought 
best, he had not gone exactly that length. 
He had said, and he still maintained, that 
the cause of religion would be promoted 
by allowing all those who thought that 
they had a call to preach the gospél, to 
do so to those who liked their aero 
without disability or restraint of any kind. 
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Earl Grey said, that nothing he had 
heard in support of this Bill had at all 
shaken his opinion as to its impropriety. 
He could truly state, that after listening to 
the various arguments both for and against 
the measure, he was more and more con- 
vinced that it would be a gross intringe~ 
ment upon religious toleration. He was 
anenemy to the principle of this Bill, 
which, if carried into execution, would 
have the effect of increasing that evil, 
which it professedly was intended to re- 
medy. Civil and religious liberty gua- 
ranteed the subject in the performance of 
those acts, which were not hurtful or dis- 
advantageous to the state. But he would 
draw this line of distinction between them 
—that, when an alteration was about to be 
made in the latter, the proofs and facts 
which rendered it necessary, should be 
stated, if possible, more distinctly and 
clearly, than if the alteration referred to 
the former. His reason for this was, that 
where an interference was attempted in 
matters of religion, a system of persecution 
might be introduced. The noble viscount 
had stated that, under the present system 
the evils and inconveniences were very 
great: but he would be glad to learn what 
were those evils? He supposed they must 
be either both or one of these; namely, 
persons procuring certain immunities, 
under pretence of teaching the word of 
God, which they were incapable of doing, 
or the persons themselves suffering great 
inconveniencies from the uncertainty of 
the law. With respect to the first of these 
points, he must observe, that there was no 
opportunity of procuring exemptions im- 


properly ; as by the 42d of his Majesty, 


no person was entitled to them, unless he 
was the minister of a separate congregation. 
Nor was that alone sufficient. ‘The party 
applying was restricted from following any 
trade, that of a school-master excepted. 
These regulations were most minutely ad- 
hered to, both in the general and local 
militia; and much as he objected to the 
Bill, he would be content to withdraw his 
objections, if the noble viscount could 
shew him a single instance, since the Act 
of 1802, where exemption had been ob- 
tained improperly by adissenter. He did 
not believe the slightest necessity existed 
for enacting any declaratory law on the 
subject. They had been told that the per- 


sons applying for licences had increased ; 
and he believed they had. But he would 
ask, did that increase during the last few 
years render it necessary to introduce the 
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present measure. He thought, by a re- 
currence to papersthen on their lordships’ 
table, the contrary would appear. Ac- 
cording to those documents, the whole 
number of persons, who had been licensed 
for the last 48 years, amounted to 3,678; 
for the last 12 years thenumber was 1,173: 
for the six years, from 1802 to 1808, the 
number was 963. It had been asserted, 
in the course of the debate, that doubts 
were entertained as to the constructions 
put upon the Toleration Act. He had 
given all the attention to this subject which 
its great importance demanded, and he 
had then for the first time heard, that any 
other construction was attempted to be 
put on this act, but that persons, who were 
the ministers of separate congregations, had 
aright to exemptions; and that a declae 
ration to that effect, signed by the party 
applying, was sufficient. But it was now 
said, that doubts had arisen, and that differ 
ent decisions were given in different coune 
ties. He had not heard of any instances 
of this description; and he was assured, if 
they had extended so much as to render 
the present measure fit and proper, it was 
impossible but that he and other noble 
lords must have been made acquainted 
with them. If amagistrate incounty A. re- 
fused an exemption, which was afterwards 
granted by a magistrate in county B, the 
right which he assumed thus to act could 
very speedily: be decided Ly anapplication 
to the court of King’s bench for a Manda- 
mus. The person, certainly,who had ob- 
tained the exemption, would not be likely 
to apply for the writ. But those who had 
thought themselves justified in refusing the 
application, would, in all probability, be 
inclined to bring the subject forward. If 
any inconveniences or evils resulted from 
doubts on the construction of the Tolera- 
tion Act, he thought they would be most 
likely to injure the Dissenters themselves. 
Yet he had heard of no complaint on the: 
subject proceeding from them; they did 
not seek the introduction of any new de- 
claration or provision. Therefore he con- 
cluded, that the alledged evils, if they at 
all existed, could not have gone to any 
great length. And, if they were called on 
to act in every case where inconvenience 
was felt, there were innumerable instances 
in which it would be necessary for themto 
enact declaratory laws. In the game laws, 
he believed, as well as in those relating to 
other matters, it not unfrequently hap- 
pened, that some dissimilarity was ob» 
servable in the decision: of magistrates. 
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But would any person assert that they 
were, therefore, to prepare a variety of de- 
claratory laws to remedy the difference 
of decision. He felt the strongest objection 
to the Bill, 
— to interfere with these subjects.— 
t should never bedone, except on grounds 
of the most grave and weighty description 
—grounds, which, in the present instance, 
were not advanced. The measure was in- 
consistent with religious liberty, and con- 
trary to the provisions of the Tolera- 
tion act.—It was not, in his opinion, re- 
commended by any one argument; and, 
therefore, he thought it useless to. send it 
to a Committee. 

Viscount Sidmouth spoke shortly in re- 
ply. He would not be deterred by any 
thing which had passed, from pursuing that 
line of conduct which his duty dictated. 
He understood the exposition of the two 
acts of Toleration which had been laid 
down by several noble lords, was that, by 
the act of William and Mary, a person in 
holy orders, or pretending holy orders, or 
a preacher or teacher, was entitled to ex- 
-emption. While, by the 19th of his ma- 
jesty, which was intended as a further re- 
lief, the applicant must not merely be in 
holy orders, or pretending holy orders, or 
a preacher or teacher, but he must be 
the minister of a separate congregation. 
Thus, in complying with this act, which 
was intended for his benefit, he was 
obliged to assume a two fold character ; 
whereas by the former act he was only 
called on in one capacity. This was a 
state of the law which, he conceived, re- 
quired alteration, and should not be per- 
mitted to remain. 

The question “ That the Bill be now 
read a second time,” was then put and nes 
gatived without a division. Lord Er- 
skine’s amendment, “ ‘That the Bill be 
read a second time this. day six months,” 
was then put and carried. The Bill was 
consequently lost. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 21. 

Mr. Patmer’s Craims.] Colonel Palmer 
rose and said, that he should not think it 
necessary to go at any length into a state- 
ment of those claims, which had already 
been very fully discussed. In the year 
1808, after a very ample discussion, the 
House had recognized the claims of Mr. 
Palmer (his father), to the per centage 
eriginally granted him on = improve- 


He thought it was most dan- 
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ment of the revenues of the Post-office. A 
resolution had been actually passed in the 
Committee, for a grant to him of 54,709), 
on account of thisclaim. But at the close 
of the session, the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer prevailed upon the House to with. 
draw that grant from theAppropriation Act, 
In the following session an Address wag 
voted to the crown, praying that the claim 
might be tried, as a question of law, on its 
own merits. This was a course with which 
Mr. Palmer would have been perfectly 
contented; but he was informed by his 
counsel, that there were difficulties in the 
case, and that the Address of the House’ 


was not binding on the court of law soas' 


to have the claim tried entirely on its me. 
rits. . Under these circumstances he was 
obliged again to appeal tothe House, to 
carry its own Resolutions into effect. The 
course that he should now take would be 
to move for an humble Address to the 
Prince Regent, praying him to grant the 
said sum of 54,7021. pursuant to the resolu- 
tion of the Committee, and assuring him 
that the House would make good the same. 
He was aware that there might be some 
objection to this in point of form. It was 
usual in applications for money to present 
a petition, which required the consent of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
part of theCrown. The present case was, 
however, differently circumstanced. This 
was not a first application, but it was an 
appeal to the House to carry their own 
resolution into effect. When the House 
resolved on paying the debts of Mr. Pitt, 
this was the course taken by them. They 
addressed his Majesty to grant the money, 
and promised to make it good. If the 
House judged that a proper course, in order 
to get the debts of another individual paid, 
he thought they could have no objection 
to taking the same course, in order to pay 
a debt recognized by themselves to be due 
from the country to Mr. Palmer. He con- 
cluded by moving, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his royal highness 
the Prince Regent, humbly to beseech his 
royal highness to advance to John Palmer, 
esq. the sum of £. 54,702. Os. 7d. being 
the balance due to him on the net revenue 
of the Post Office, from the 5th day of 
April 1793 to the 5th day of January 
1808, and to assure his royal highness that 
this House will make good the same.” 
Mr. Rosé said, that before he entered 
into the subject, he must free himself from 
the imputation of having been always dis- 
inclined to the claims of Mr. Palmer. In 
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the year 1784, he thought it his duty to 
ive every assistance to the plan, and was 
at that time in the habits of friendship with 
Mr. Palmer. Mr. Pitt was so far from 
wishing to deal harshly with Mr. Palmer, 
that when the dispute first broke out be- 
tween the Postmaster-general, and him, 
the Postmaster-general (lord Walsingham) 
actually conceived for three days, that he 
himself was removed from office. It was 
perfectly understood at the time, that the 
gi per cent. was given to Mr. Palmer, not 
merely as a reward for his invention, but 
as aretainer for future services. Mr. Pitt 
was never disinclined to Mr. Palmer, un- 
til it was fully disclosed to him, that in- 
stead of checking and controlling the ac- 
counts, as it was his duty to have done, 
he not only neglected that duty, but in- 
structed the officers under him to violate 
their duties also, for the purpose of coun- 
teracting the Postmaster-General. Instead 
_of accelerating the delivery of letters, it 
appeared in evidence, that he had purposely 
retarded the delivery. All this appeared 
in letters in Mr. Palmer’s own hand-writ- 
ing, directed to Mr. Bonner, and by other 
incontestible evidence. It was clearly 
proved, that instead of doing his daty of 
controlling the: accounts he had been in- 
strumental in the passing of fabricated ac- 
counts. Under such circumstances, be 
believed that there was not a lawyer in the 
House who would not say, that if his si- 
tuation of comptroller to the Post-office 
had been a patent place and for life, the 
patent might have been set aside ona scire 
facias, when such instances of gross mis- 
conduct in his office had been fully prov- 
ed. The evidence of Mr. Pitt was clear 
upon the point of the reward being given, 
as well for the control and superintendance 
that was expected from Mr. Palmer, as 
from the merit of the invention. In this 
part of what was expected of him, Mr. 
Palmer had completely failed in his duty. 
It was on those grounds principally that 
he felt it his duty to oppose the address. 
Mr. P. Moore observed, that, if it were 
necessary to follow the right hon. gent. 
into his different objections to the motion, 
it would be easy to refute them : but there 
would be no use in dwelling upon such 
objections, as they had been already dis- 
posed of by the resolution of that House. 
Mr. Palmer was, in his opinion, very 
hardiy dealt with; and, as the House 
had solemnly recognized his claims, he 
called upon them to fulfil the public 
faith pledged by parliament. He could 
(VOL, XX.) 
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not on this occasion but call to mind the 
flourishing representation of the revenne 
of the Post-office, made last night by the 
rigyt hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He had taken down his words, 
and if he should have mistaken him, he 
should be happy to be corrected. All 


this improvement in the Post-office re- 


venue was owing to Mr. Palmer’s plan. 
Before that plan was put in execution, 
the communication between. London and | 
the out-ports, by letter, took place but 
twice or three times a week, and by a 
way circuitous, precarious, and perilous. 
Without the benefit of this plan even the 
telegraph in time of war might be some- 
times useless. It would be disgraceful to 
tbe House to dishonour its own resolution. 
Mr. Pitt estimated the improvement of the 
revenue of the post-office under the plan 
at 200,000I. ; it had actually produced, ac- 
cording to the statement of the right hon. 
gent. last night, 1,276,000/. He knew he 
might be told that part of the increase 
arose from other causes; but he would 
answer, that they must have been all abor- 
tive, had not Mr. Palmer communicated 
his original plan. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed giving relief to Scot- 
land, from a part of the encreased revenues 
of the Posi-office, and yet he refused to 
remunerate the man who supplied him 
with the means! Besides the obvious ad- 
vantages attending the present mode of 
conveying letters, there were many” in- 
direct ones, which raised: the revenue to a 
height which could not be calculated. In 
short, when he considered the time, la- 
bour, and fortune which Mr. Palmer had 
expended in bringing his scheme to ma- 
turity, and the benefits which arose from 
it, he was surprized to see one member 
refuse him an equivalent pecuniary com- 
pensation which he had been originally 
promised, and which was confirmed by 
that House. He should certainly support 
it in every stage. 

Mr. W. Dundas stated, that he had been 
Chairman of the Committee appointed to 
investigate this claim, and his opinion 
clearly was, that Mr. Palmer had no right 
to any compensation beyond what he had 
received. Gentlemen were disposed to 
rate higher than it deserved the improve- 
ment introduced into the Post-office by 
Mr. Palmer, although he was ready to ad- 
mit that Mr. Palmer’s plan. had done much 
good. The increase in the Post-office re- 
venue, however, was not to be ascribed 
solely to this, The improvement of the 
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country was also to be taken into account. 
But the question was, what had Mr. 
Palmer contracted for? The. claim had 
been brought forward in 1797, and a deci- 
sion given against it. It had afterwards 
been brought forward ten years after, 
when Mr. Pitt was no more. From the 
evidence of Mr. Pitt, however, it clearly 
appeared that the situation in the Post-of- 
fice had been given to Mr. Palmer in lieu 
of his claim; that he was to have a sa- 
dary, anda certain per centage if he did 
his duty in the office. Upon these terms 
the bargain had been coucluded. Mr. 
Palmer had not done his duty, and had 
been removed; and under these circum- 
stances he did not think he had any claim 
to remuneration. He had engaged to ac- 
celerate the delivery of the letters, and 
instead of doing that, he had conspired to 
retard their delivery. It might be said 
that Mr. Palmer had been unfortunate in 
a deputy ; but however that might be, 
it was impossible for him (Mr. Dundas) 
to refuse credit to the evidenee contained 
in Mr. Palmer’s own letters. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn, in addition to the 
grounds of objection stated by the right 
hon. gent. opposite, felt an objection of 
an earlier date to this motion, If the re- 
aolution of 1808 decided this question, he 
would allow that they ought not now to 
be discussing it. But though an act might 
have passed that House: yet, if: thrown 
out by the Lords, it would be a fair subject 
of discussion, on being in another session 
brought in again. The objection he felt 
was as.to the legality of the original con- 
tact under which Mr. Palmer claimed. 
He doubted whether any minister of the 
crown. had the power to mortgage any 
part of the public revenue in such a 
way during the life of the person to 
whom he might think proper to grant it. 
The minister, no doubt, had the com- 
mand of the public purse, but he should 
have the sanction of parliament for such 
@ grant in reward even of merit. He de- 
nied that all the increase of the revenue 
of the post-office was to be attributed to 
Mr. Palmer’s plan: If the House would 
but look to the number of canals and 
docks, and other public works, which had 
taken place all over the kingdom, they 
would perceive the necessary increase of 
that revenue from the correspondence that 
grew out of them. If even the agreement 

ad been valid in the first instance, which 
he denied: the conduct of Mr. Palmer 
had been such as to set it aside, though his 
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claim had been derived from a»patent; 
Such was his notion of the conduct of Mr, 
Palmer that he thought he might have 
been indicted for a conspiracy; when he 
looked around the House, he was sure that 
many members were absent, who, in the 
expectation of a future stage of the busj. 
ness, intended to deliver their opinions; 
he therefore recommended that the con« 
sideration of the subject should be ad» 
journed to another period. : 

Sir Thomas Turton stated most deci» 
dedly, that new facts, leading to new in- 
ferences, had come out before the Com. 
mittee in 1807. But the hon. and learned 
member who had just sat down had, he 
confessed, given quite a new view of the 
case. That hon. and learned member ob- 
jected to the legality of the original agree- 
ment: but if a minister should dare to dis- 
avow such an agreement, that House, while 
the public was deriving the benefit of it, 
would not fail to give the individual com- 
pensation. The hon. and learned gent., too, 
had said that Mr. Palmer might have been 
indicted for a conspiracy for his conduct. 
Indicted? yes, upon garbled extracts; 
and yet he would defy the ingenuity of 
that hon. and learned gent., or any of the 
learned gentlemen opposite, to frame an 
indictment for a conspiracy that would 
apply to this case. A misdemeanor it 
might be construed to be, but no conspi- 
racy. The question was, whether the 
Resolution of the House was not binding 
upon it to satisfy this claim. He con- 
tended it was, whilst it remained on the 
Journals; though he was ready to admit 
that it might be discussed. It appeared 
throughout the whole of the corresponds 
ence, that Mr. Palmer’s great complaint 
was, that he was constantly thwarted in 
carrying his plan intv execution. He had 
undertaken to cleanse the Augean stable— 
that Herculean task, which, if he could 
have effected, would have put a stop to 
the practices which prevailed in the de- 
partment, and left the persons employed in 
it to be content with their bare salaries. 
It was they, then, who had combined 
against him. {t was they who had been 
guilty of a conspiracy against him. Was 
it, then, for the House of Commons to re- 
fuse a just claim, because the viper who 
had been taken to Mr. Palmer’s bosom 
had stung his benefactor? It was to be 
recollected that this viper had got his 
place. If Mr. Palmer had been guilty of 
indiscretion, he had been punished: he 
had been dismissed from his office: but 
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his contract could not be got rid of. He 
trusted when it was considered that the 

ublic ‘enjoyed the great benefits of the 
plan, that that House would give effect to 
its former Resolution by agreeing to the 
motion. 

Mr. Long said, that whenever the sub- 
ject came before the Hoase, he considered 
himself called on to state all the circum- 
stances with which he was acquainted. 
He did not think that the merits of the 
case were completely decided. In 1799, 
the House was of opinion that Mr, Palmer 
had not fulfilled his part of the contract. 
There was nothing more’ said of it till 
1307, when Mr. P'tt wasno more ; it then 
appeared from the documents, that no 
contract had been made which did not in- 
elude on the part of Mr. Palmer a fulfil- 
ment of official duties. These duties were 
not faithfully discharged. Mr. Palmer 
was suspended for disobeying the com- 
mands of the Post Master General. Did 
the hon. bart. call that a trifling miscon- | 
duct, which went to retard the delivery of 
letters, and to throw the blame of it on 
the Post Master General? He defied the‘ 
hon. bart. to prove from the evidence, that 
the 1,500/. per annum, and the two and 
half per cent. did not stand on the same 
footing. Every body knew, that when 
Mr. Palmer first introduced the plan, he 
was much thwarted; but at the same time 
he was cordially supported by Mr. Pitt, 
who felt a great partiality for him, and 
with the utmost reluctance was obliged 
to adopt the line of conduct he did, when 
the letters were put into his hands. The 
House of Lords had already decided 
against the application. Did, therefore, 
the hon. gent. think that this. House should 
address the Prince Regent to deprive the 
House of Lords of their power of judg- 
ment. This was a most objectionable 
mode of proceeding. He must therefore 
oppose the motion. 

Mr. Whitbread wished to state shortly his 
opinion upon Mr. Palmer’s claim, which 
opinion remained precisely the same as 
when he last addressed the House upon 
the subject. He was confident that the 
arguinents of the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site were not such as to persuade the House 
to depart from the decision which it had 
come to three years ago, and which it had 
been attempted to carry into effect last 
year. This decision had been founded, 
not upon compassion but upon the justice 
of the case. He besought the House to 
consider what had been the merits of Mr. 
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Palmer, when it was owing to his plan that 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had been able to make so trium- 
phant a statement of the flourishing. con- 
dition of the Post-office revenue without 
any. addition to the duties on postage. 
Without the benefit of that plan it was im- _ 
possible to obtain such a revenue. He 
agreed with his learned friend, that the 
exemption of the mail.coaches from toll, 
was a fraud upon the turnpike trusts; and 
he was glad to find the right hon. gent., 
whatever might have induced him to alter 
his opinion, admit, that some relief might 
be given to the petitioners whose petition 
the noble lord (Binning) had presented; 
provided the report of the Committee 
should recommend that measure. It bad 
been at first intended that Mr. Palmer 
should have had a patent ; but then it was 
found that an act of parliament stood in 
the way, and no patent was issued. But 
if he had @ patent, it was the opinion of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, of lord Erskine, of his Majesty’s 
Attorney-general, and of his hon. and 
learned friend Mr. Adam, that the patent 
could not have been disturbed. This was 
the opinion of those learned persons ; and 
he should abide by their opinion, rather 
than by the legal opinion of the right hon. 
George Rose. Gentlemen talked of an 
indictment for a conspiracy, but he would 
not take upon him to decide whether it 
would or would not lie. Some learned 
gentlemen were of one opinion, and some — 
of another. One thing, however, he would 
mention, thata Mr. Wilson had given ia 
a voluntary affidavit, stating that he had 
been instructed by Mr. Palmer to insert 
false items in his accounts. Upon his 
cross-examination, however, he said, that 
he had received the directions from Mr. 
Bonner, and that he considered Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Bonner as one and the same ia 
that respect. He was ready to stand, and 
to stand only, onthe justice of Mr. Palmer’s 
claims, who called upon the House of Com- 
mons that night to make good their re- 
peated decisions. There was no man in 
that House who would venture to say that 
Mr. Palmer had been sufficiently remune- 
rated. Was there any man on any side 
who could say so? If, however, there 
were those who thought that the sum 
proposed was too large, let them propose 
a smaller one; but let this claim not go 
from the House of Commons without that 
justice which it demanded. 

Mr, Giddy conceived that the pension 
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of 3,000/, a year, which Mr. Palmer had 
accepted, was a full discharge of all his 
claims. It would be inconsistent and im- 
proper to take away from the House of 
Lords the check which they possessed over 
the grants made by that House. For this 
reason he was decidedly against the mode 
of the question, with this qualification 
however, namely, that whenever Mr. 
Palmer should come forward, and laying 
aside his claim of right, throw himself on 
the liberality of the House, he would not 
be hostile to the application. 

Mr. Fuller was disposed to think that 
the claims of Mr, Palmer were founded on 
the strictest justice. He had, by the 
simplest proposition, contributed to the 
benefit of the state; nevertheless, those 
who professed the most foolish and idle 
friendship for Mr. Pitt, because he was 
against those claims, forsooth, were afraid 
to give him his due. Why, Mr. Pitt was 
a man who always acted for the public 
good;poor man! and he died poor! The 
government had given Mr. Palmer a salary 
for life; but he had a family of children 
dependent on him for support, and for 
being set out in life, who expected when 
he died, property, or else they would not 
go off! and yet, when he died, he could 
not (liaving lived like a gentleman), leave 
them any thing! When he was therefore 
gone, like the snuff of a candle, and. no- 
thing left, why then his family were to 
be deprived of support if the House re- 
fused them justice. The best wav would 
be to refer the claims to the decision of 
three masters in chancery, who - would 
decide equitably and fairly. ‘The govern- 
ment were pledged to Mr. Palmer, and the 
pledges of former ministers were as binding 
on the country as if sanctioned by Lords 
and Commons; besides, the policy was a 
narrow and a foolish one. By narrow 
views of policy we were plunged. into the 
present war; for if the proposition made 
some years ago for employing light ar- 
tillery had been attended to by ministers, 
we should not have been now engaged ; and 
. Dumourier would;have been deprived of 
the means of;arinoying us, which means 
were aflorded him in consequence of our 
refusal. to employ light artillery. He 
condemned the refusal. Perhaps a friend 
of his, who had invented shells for annoy- 
ing the enemy, and by. which the late 
battles had been gained, (for they had 
dispersed the French armies in such fine 
style,) might, if he asked for it, be refused 
remuneration, It was a niggardly policy 
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which did no good, but much harm. It wag 
losing a hog for a halfpenny worth of tar! 
He should, therefore, support Mr. Palmer’s 
claims. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
was obliged to risk even the good opinion 
of the hon. bart. opposite (sir T. Turton), 
in defence of what he considered right, 
If he had to reproach himself with any 
thing, it would be with having allowed 
this question to come on as it had done; a 
concession, however, which he had made 
after the example of his predecessor. The 
conduct of Mr. Palmer, when in office, 
was such, that even had he held his place 
under a patent, he ought to have been de- 
prived of it. Wher he first made his 
claims, in Mr. Pitt’s life-time, and near 
the period of his bargain, they were re- 
jected; and after that rejection, he lay 
quiet till after Mr. Pitt’s death, a period 
of eight or nine years. With what face, 
then, could he now appear before the 
House, at a distance of time in which they 
must be much less competent to decide 
the justice of his demand, than they were 
at a time when they judged it ought to be 
rejected after full investigation and living 
evidence? He saw some gentlemen op- 
posite very ardently supporting this claim, 
which, convinced in his conscience he was, 
had it been brought forward by govern- 
ment, they would without hesitation have 
pronounced to be one of the most flagrant 
and abominable jobs that ever originated 
with a minister. The case was this: Mr, 
Palmer had for his invention received an 
office, connected with the faithful dis- 
charge of which he was to have a pecuniary 
remuneration. He had by gross miscon- 
duct proved himself unworthy of his 
office, and of course his emolument ceased. 
Yet on his dismissal he had received 
3,00Gi. a year; and with this, in his opi- 
nien, he ought to be content and grateful. 
The right hon. gent. here read the cor- 
respondence of Mr. Palmer to prove his 
misconduct when in office; and from a 
review of this, he had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing him guilty of a conspiracy with 
those beneath him, for the purpose of frus- 
trating the object for which he was ap- 
pointed; namely, the acceleration of the 
distribution of letters. Having gone 
through the matter of the claim, he must 
now refer to the manner in’ which it was 
attempted to be carried ; and this he must 
call most unconstitutional. They were 
to address the Prince Regent to advance 
the money, and to promise that parliament 
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would make it good. From what was he. 


to advance it, or what right had they to 
promise that parliament would make it 

ood? Why should they promise for the 

ouse of Lords, and that in a matter in 
which they were doing all they could to 
frustrate their decision? In his opinion, 
neither the merits nor mode of this claim 
could be justly supported. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was particularly 
desirous to make a few observations on 
what had fallen from the right hon. gent. 
who had just sat down, for a more uncon- 
stitutional doctrine he had never heard 
delivered in that House. He believed 
the right-hon. gent. was the first Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer who had ever 
thought it necessary to appeal to the House 
of Lords in a case which related to the 
disposal of the public money. If his doc- 
trine were true, how came it that the land 
and malt tax was always voted, and the 
money advanced upon it, long before a 
Bill was brought in to that House; and 
where had been the instance in which the 
Lords had signified any opposition to it? 
If such a thing could be supposed, the 
Bank would..act very idly in advancing 
the money before the Bill had passed both 
Houses, With respect to the argument of 
not renewing. the application after the 

ear 1797, during the life time of Mr. 

itt, he thought there was a very good 
reason to be given; Mr. Pitt was as per- 
severing aman as Mr. Palmer, with rather 
more power at his command; but though 
Mr. Palmer did not actually bring forward 
his case before parliament, henever ceased 
to keep up his claim in the memory of his 
friends, and to apply to them for advice 
how to act; and they were all of opinion 
that to bring it forward again during Mr. 
Pitt’s administration, would be at least 
fruitless, | Mr. Sheridan said, he had it in 
his power to speak very decidedly on this 
subject, because the plan had first been 
shewn to him when Secretary to the 
Treasury during the administration of the 
duke of Portland ; and when that adminis- 
tration went out, he told Mr. Pitt what 
had been the intention of that noble duke 
and lord John Cavendish ; which was to 
give a salary of a certain sum for life, and 
a per centage. He knew before this the 
numerous cabals and plots that were 
hatched against Mr. Palmer by those who 
were interested in opposing this reform ; 
and he was convinced in his own mind, 
that Mr. Palmer would stand but a poor 


chance if he were not permitted to clear 
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the office of all those private opposers of 
what they called innovation. This was 
what Mr. Palmer wished to effect, and this 
was the cause of his acting as he then did. 
To suppose that he had the most distant 
intention to diminish the revenue of the 
office was evidently ridiculous. His own 
per centage was a sufficient security 
against that, for he could not lessen the 
one without in an equal degree injuring the 
other. If Mr. Palmer had been guilty of 
the foul and abominable conspiracy with 
which the right hon. gent. charged him, 
how came Mr. Pitt to give him three 

thousand pounds a year? Had he been a 
conspirator, this would have been an act 
of great injustice to the public in.Mr. Pitt. 
He thought Mr. Palmer was right in ac- 
cepting this 3,000/. a year while he could 
get it, though to his knowledge, Mr. Pitt 
had always protested against it, as a breach 
of the original contract. He hoped the 
honourable officer, the relative of Mr. 
Palmer, who brought forward the present 
motion, would not take the.advice given 
to him to withdraw it; bat that he would 
depend on the honour and justice of the 
House, rather than its eharity, which the 
giver of the advice had promised to pro- 
cure in his favour. He thought Mr. Pal- 
mer a most injured man. He now offered 
to give up 50,0007. a year, which his 
per centage would have amounted to,and . 
only asked for 50,000/. in the whole. This 
was an act of justice which he hoped the 
House would this night render him. 

Mr. Croker admitted that Mr. Palmer 
had a right to the per centage, but con- 
demned the mode in which it was pro- 
posed to allow his claim. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder concurred with his 
right hon. friend (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer), and complained of the mis- 
representation given to his argument re- 
specting the offence that the proceeding 
would give to the Lords. The land and 
malt tax was understood as a matter of 
course, and was a subject on which no 
heat or diflerence of opinion had ever ex- 
isted between the two Houses. He ar- 
gued, that instances could be adduced in 
which the House had adopted a similar 
proceeding. They were calling, if this 
motion was carried, on the Prince Regent, 
to do that which he must know would not. 
be agreeable to the other House. 

» Mr. Jekyll apologised for trespassing on 
the House atthat late hour of the discus- 
sion, but from what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent. who had just sat down, he 
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felt himself compelled to tack another 
Ryder to the debate (a laugh.) He vin- 
dicated the conduct of Mr. Palmer, and 
pointed out the advantage the public had 
derived from the arrangement that had 
been adopted with respect to the Post- 
Office, pursuant ta.his suggestion. It was 
unjust that such services should go unre- 
warded. They had only to recollect what 
had been promised, and the present re- 
muneration would appear butsmall. The 
whole country, he had no doubt, would 
approve of this vote, who had found their 
correspondence in all parts of the empire 
so much more safe and expeditious. He 
was surprised that an hon. lawyer opposite, 
who had been consulted on the subject, 
(the Solicitor General) should remain si- 
lent on the present occasion. He com- 
plained of the obloquy that had been 
thrown out against Mr. Palmer in the 
course of this debate, and referred to the 
conduct of Mr. Pitton the subject, though 
equally hostile to the claimant, as very 
different, In referring to the nature of 
the evidence, he inveighed against the 
low means that had been employed in the 
Committee against the claimant. The 
gaols had been searched to find out ac- 
cusers against him, and the principal one 
was a fellow that had been taken from the 
King’s Bench, who had been fed by Mr. 
Palmer’s bounty, and, like a viper, had 
turned against him. Ina former discus- 
sion on this subject, he and an hon. friend 
of his had called him a viper, and a man 
of the worst description. These speeches 
had been published by a morning paper, 
he believed the Morning Herald, the pro- 
— of which were prosecuted for a 
ibel by this same person, for the expres- 
sion made use ofrespecting him. He and 
his friend had acknowledged that they had 
used the expression, and were ready to 
come forward in evidence, but first con- 
sulted the Speaker, who was of opinion 
that they could not appear in any court, 
on questions that had originated in that 
House, without first obiaining permission 
from the House. But though they did 
not appear in evidence, yet to shew the 
weight of the character of this man, when 
the question came to the jury, they found 
a verdict of only sixpence. In the heat 
of his feelings, there might have been 
some irregularities on the part of Mr. 
Palmer, but he did not believe that there 
now existed a more aggrieved man, or 
one to whom the pubiic generally was 
more indebted. 
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‘The Soficitor General having been s9 
pointedly referred to, justified his conduct. 
and the opinion he had uniformly giver 
on the question. It was necessary that an 
agreement should be fulfilled on both 
sides; and Mr, Palmer, he contended, had 
violated his engagement by the conduct 
of which he had been guilty. He thought 
this must be obvious to any man who had 
read the evidence. Both the two and q 
half per cent. and the 1,500/. a year, he 
contended, were granted for services only 
which required the fulfilment of certain 
duties ; and if these were vunperformed, 
the stipulations on the other side might be 
withdrawn, without any injustice. He 
contended that upon the evidence of Mr, 
Palmer’s letters that gentleman had no 
such claim; and that if a scire facias had 
been brought, the letters patent would 
have been cancelled. The question, how 
ever, onthe whole, he conceived, was not 
whether Mr. Palmer had been properly 
and fairly dismissed, but what the Housé 
ought now to do with these letters of Mr, 
Palmer’s before them. 

A division then took place : 

For the 107 

ABaist it... 42 

Majority in favour of Mr.Palm- — 
OF 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 22. 

Me. Patmer’s The Earl of 
Radnor called the attention of the House 
to the votes of the House of Commons of 
last night, by which it appeared, that an 
Address had been voted to the Prince Re- 
gent, praying bis Royal Highness to order 
the sum of 54,000/, to be paid to Mr. 
Palmer. He wished particularly to call 
the attention of their lordships to this cir- 
cumstance, they having, on a former oc- 
casion, decided against the claim of Mr. 
Palmer. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the proceeding alluded to by the noble 
earl, was inconsistent with the dignity 
and independence of that House as a se- 
parate branch of the legislature, namely, 
the voting, by address, of a considerable 
sum of money to an individual in a way 
in which their lordships could not regu- 
larly exercise their controuling or se- 
parate power as an independent branch. 
‘There were not many instances of pro- 
ceedings of this kind. The last within his 
recollection was when the House of Coms 
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mons, in fit of enthusiasm towards a 
reat and illustrious character in. this 
untry, voted the payment of his debts. 


That was a case of a very different nature. 


There, the House had not given any pre- 
vious opinions. In the present instance, 
the Commons knew the decision of the 
House upon the subject, and that decision 
was, inthe greater part, apon evidence 
communicated to their lordships by the 
Commons. It was a question of right 
upon which the House (the supreme court 


_ of Judicature) had decided. Let their lord- 


ships consider in what a situation they 
were placed. He could not devise a 
more flagrant case. The claims of Mr. 
Palmer had no just foundation; and the 
bringing forward again the subject so 
many years after the death of: Mr. Pitt, 
who treated with that gentleman on the part 
of the public, was at least suspicious. It 
was what he could not have expected, 
and he regarded the proceeding as most 
unjust. 

The Earl of Moira entertained a very 
different sentiment from his noble friend, 
as to the case of Mr. Palmer. The con- 
templation of no case whatever, gave him 
so much pain as that, as he thought the 
principles of justice were far departed 
from. The procedure in that House upon 
that occasion was what he highly dis- 
approved. Ought that House to have pro- 
ceeded upon evidence stated before the 
Commons? He retained his former senti- 
ments as to the justice of Mr. Palmer’s 
Claims, and never could he hear the sub- 
ject mentioned without expressing those 
sentiments. This however, was a point 
distinct from that first touched upon by his 
noble friend, a pot upon which he would, 
at present, offer no opinion. 

The Earl of Harrowby expressed his 
satisfaction that the late proceeding of the 
Commons had been so properly noticed 
in that House, and on the earliest possible 
opportunity. With reference, however, 
to his own convictions upon the subject, 
and the deliberate decision of the House 
upon it, he could not possibly hear what 
fell from the noble earl who spoke last, 
without entering his protest against it. 
‘Their lordships had decided, after the 
most full and deliberate consideration of 
the subject, not only upon evidence trans- 
mitted by the House of Commons, but on 
further and original evidence laid before 
their lordships. After what had taken 


place, he, for one, thought the subject 
would never be brought forward again. 
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He could not avoid expressing his surprise 
at hearing from the noble earl, the com- 
parison he had made between the vote of 
compensation to Mr. Palmer, and the vote 
for the payment ef the debts of Mr, Pitt. 
In the last case it was not what bad been 
termed fancy or generosity ; it was a tes- 
timony due to the great public services 
rendered. It was the tribute of a grateful 
country to the greatest man that country 
had ever produced, from that country 
which he had saved. The vote for Mr. 
Palmer went to give a recompence, where 
punishment was deserved. 

The Karl of Lauderdale rose to explain. 
He bad not used words bearing the con- 
struction the noble earl had put upon 
them. Whatever difference of opinion 
he entertained from the noble earl re« 
specting the public character and merits 
of the noble earl’s illustrious and great 
friend, he never brought that grant inte 
comparison, far less intoa precedent, with 
respect to the case of Mr. Palmer; and. 
that must be the more evident to the noe 
ble earl, who was entirely in possession. 
of his sentiments, on the latter case. 

The Lord Chanccllor observed, that he 
was one of the majority who had voted 
against Mr. Palmer’s claims; and, in giv- 
ing that vote, he considered the case, both 
as it purported to be a claim in justice 
and a claim in equity.—In both views 
of it, to him it appeared unfounded ; and 
that opinion he delivered, after giving it 
as much attention and consideration as if 
he had pronounced that opinion in a court 
of justice. . 

The Duke of Norfolk asked if any no- 
tice had been given by the noble earl of 
his intention to bring Mr. Palmer’s case 
before their lordships that evening? If 
not, he did not think it fair to enter upon 
the discussion in so thin a House. Be- 
sides, their lordships would do well to con- 
sider in what difficulties they might in- 
volve themselves by objecting to the vote. 

The Earl of Radnor confessed he had 
given no notice of his intention to mention 
the circumstance to the House, but had 
brought it under their consideration mere- 
ly from what he conceived to be his duty. 
Neither had he any intention of renewing 
the question, but should leave it to any 
noble lord whom it might please to take 
it up. 

Afer a few words in explanation from 
the Lord Chancellor and the earl of Lau- 
derdale, the subject was dropped without 
further notice. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
‘Wednesday, May 22. 


Peririon FRoM THE Roman CaTHo.ics 
or Tirrerary.}] Mr. Montagu Mathew 
presented a Petition from the freebolders 
and inhabitants of the county of Tippe- 
rary, comprising persons professing va- 
rious religious persuasions, setting forth, . 

« That the petitioners, being actuated 
by sentiments of attachment to the true 
principles of the constitution, and sincere- 
ly desirous to promote the internal con- 
cord and general prosperity of the coun- 
try by every measure of conciliation, good 
will, and justice towards all classes and 
descriptions of their fellow subjects, beg 
leave to represent to the House, that they 
view, with particular regret and disappro- 
bation, the existing code of penal and dis- 
abling statutes, which aggrieve and de- 
grades the Roman Catholics of these 
realms adhering to the faith of their fore- 
fathers; and that this obnoxious code, at 
all times unjust in its principle, and vio- 
Jating an ancient and solemn treaty, ap- 
pears to us, at this critical period of na- 
tional exigency, to be peculiarly ill-timed 
and unwise, and that, besides infringing 
the sacred rights of private conscience, and 
violating the first principles of legislation, 
it insults and depresses every individual 
of the Catholic community, stigmatizes 
them as unworthy of confidence, and pro- 
scribes them as aliens in their native land ; 
and that thus disuniting the people, thus 
prolonging needless dissentions, and alien- 
ating the great majority of the Irish popu- 
Jation from the state, this code is the cer- 
tain source of national weakness and im- 
minent public danger: without the zea- 


‘lous co-operation of the Catholic commu- 


nity, that right arm of Ireland, no reflect- 
ing man can confidently reckon upon an 
effectual resistance to the common foe in 
the trying hour of peril; and it is but na- 
tural to presume that such co-operation 
will be best ensured by augmenting their 
interest in the maintenance of the constitu- 
tion, by extending to them its full benefits 
without reserve or restriction, by acts of 
substantial justice, and even of marked 
kindness, towards this faithful and well- 
deserving people, from whom, perhaps, 
within a very short period, the most ardu- 
ous services, and of inestimable value, will 
be necessarily and anxiously demanded ; 
and that the petitioners are of opinion, 
therefore, that no other measure can so 
effectually tend to the firm defence and 
4 
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preservation of these islands, to interna] 


union and general security, as a full and - 


complete restoration of all the rights and 
benefits of the constitution to the Catholic 
people ; justice no less than sound polic 

demands the immediate adoption of this 
measure ; liberty of. conscience, and the 
unfettered exercise of private judgment in 
the choice of religion, are the inalienable 


birth-right of every man, and cannot be 


invaded by human power without disre- 
spect to that merciful Deity who tolerates 
all religions, and graciously accepts from 
all men the genuine worship of the heart 
in whatsoever language, and under every 
form ; and that the experience of nations 
has also shewn that intolerance can never 
be practised with impunity ; in its gloom 

train are ever to be found national discord, 
disgrace, decay, and finally desolation of 
the most disastrous nature; may the Al- 
mighty avert such dire calamities from 
this empire ; and that, as members of va- 
rious religious communities, Protestants as 
well as Catholics, the petitioners disclaim 
all coercive laws concerning religious sub- 
jects, and they solemnly protest against 
the prolongation of a code founded in such 
coercion; and, however different their re- 
spective mode of faith, yet they cordially 
concur in earnestly praying, as the first 


and choicest blessing to lreland, that those 


odious laws which inflict discord upon our 
country, and have long been reprobated 
by all humane and liberal men, may be 
altogether abandoned, and give place to 
such healing and conciliatory measures as 
shall restore to us the benefits of domestic 
union and tranquillity, eflace even the re- 
membrance of religious intolerance, and 
suffer not a vestige of it 40 remain in these 
islands; and that the petitioners, there- 
fore, seriously beseech the House, to re- 
peal all and every the penal disabling and 
exclusive laws which aggrieve and injure 
the Roman Catholics of these realms, and 
to reinstate them effectualiy in the full 
participation of all the rights and benefits 
of the laws and constitution of this empire, 
equally and in common with their fellow 


subjecis, without any distinction of reli+ | 


gious communion.” 
Ordered, That the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 


Mr. Mattison’s Lire Preserver.] Mr. 
Whitbread rose to call the attention of the 
House to the Petition of Mr, Mallison, 
presented by him yesterday, praying for 
an inquiry into the merits of an invention 
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for preserving the lives of seamen in cases 

* of shipwreck, &c. The plan, he stated, 
had been brought forward two years ago, 
and the Treasurer of the Navy, he himself, 
and various others had subscribed, with a 
view to have the merits of the invention 
brought. to the test. The result of the 
experiments was a favourable impression 
as'to the utility of the plan. The inven- 
tion was indeed very simple: it consisted 
merely of a piece of cork united by a 
strap, such as boys often swim upon. But 
the mode of application was new, and the 
simplicity of the thing was no good ground 
of objection to it. He had referred it to 
some naval friends, captains Ballantyne 
and Paget, who had tried it, and stated 
that it was effectual, for that no man who 
had it on could sink or drown. He there- 
fore had thought it his duty to present 
the Petition yesterday, and he would now 
move for a. Committee to take it into con- 
sideration. 


Mr. Croker would not oppose the ap- 


pointment of a Committee, if the House 


thought proper to agree to the motion; 
but he would propose the names of some 
gentlemen connected with the Admiralty. 
This was in truth no invention at all. It 
was exactly what they had all often swam 
upon—two pieces of cork, with the addi- 
tion indeed of a covering of green baize, 
and a strap instead of arope. Of the 87 
inventions presented to the Admiralty 
Board within these few years, this was the 
worst and the most simple. Colonel 
Hanger had presented a very ingenious 
one. The Admiralty stated to him, that 
his invention was completely effectual for 
keeping a man afloat ; but it was so cum- 
bersome that he could do nothing else 
with it. He adverted to the furious attack 
made on the Admiralty Board ky Mr. 
Mallison for their illegal and heitish op- 
position to his plan; and concluded by 
stating, that it was too trifling for any gen- 
tleman to waste his time upon. 

Mr. Rose had no doubt, that the inven- 
tion was effectu::l to its object, though it 
was certainly avery simple one. But he 


- did not think the simplicity of the inven- 


tion a serious ground of objection. It was 
little else than the cork jacket in use long 
before; but Mr. Mallison certainly ap- 
peared to have the merit of applying it to 
a new purpose. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply to Mr. Croker, 
observed, that Mr. Hogarth, the inimitable 
Caricaturist, had ridiculed the extravagant 
taste for projects, by representing a pon- 
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derous machine for drawing a cork out of 


a bottle. But he never before heard of an 
attempt to turn an useful discovery into 
ridicule, merely on account of its sim- 
plicity. The hon. gent. had said, that one 
of the most ingenious inventions sub 
mitted to the Admiralty, was too cumber- 
some to enable the man who had it on to 
do any thing else than float. But thie 
plan was not of this description, for a sea- 
man who had it on might do any part of 
his duty. He then read an extract from 
a letter of captain Ballantyne, stating, 
that if he had these jackets on board, 
much anxiety, as to the safety of his crew, 
would be removed from his mind. When. 
a boat went on dangerous service the cap- 
tains would take care that the men were 
furnished with these jackets. 

Captain Paget stated his conviction of 
the utility of the plan; a conviction 
founded on experiments made by himself. 

Mr. C. Adams stated the great merit of 
the invention to be, that when a sailor had 
these corks attached to him, he was not 
encumbered in such a way as to prevent 
him from doing any duty whatever. 

After a few words of explanation from 
Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Croker, the motion 
was agreed to, and a Committee appointed 
accordingly. 


Cotton Woot Biiz.] On the motion 
for the House to resolve itself into a Com< 
mittee on the Cotton Woo! Duty Bill, | 

Sir Robert Peel opposed it on the ground 
of the impolicy of imposing a tax upon the 
raw material, especially at a time when 
the cotton manufacturers were starving. 
There was hardly an instance in which 
a tax had been laid on the raw material. 
He hoped this tax would not be per- 
severed in, and inquired of the hon. gent. 
opposite, one of the members for the 
county of Lancaster, whether any applica- 
tion had been made to him on the subject. 

Colonel Stanley observed, that he had 
made a communication on the subject te 
his constituents in Lancashire, whose inte- 
rests were so nearly concerned, and he was 
anxious that the further proceedings upon 
it should be postponed fora few days, to 
give him an gpportunity of receiving their 
sentiments. 

Mr. Rose declared, that if he thought 
the manufacturers would sustain so serious 
an injury as that supposed by the hop. 
baronet, he would be the last man in the 
House to press the adoption of the measure ; 
but when it was considered that the duty 
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was only a penny 2 pound on an article 
selling at the price at which cotton did, 
he was persuaded that the apprehensions 
of the hon. baronet were groundless. Be- 
sides, it must be recollected, that the duty 
was not imposed on all cotton wool im- 
ported, but only on that which came from 
America. 

Mr. Baring opposed the Bill as pregnant 
with danger and mischief to the country. 
When gentlemen had screwed up their 
courage to bring forward the Budget, it 
was pleasant, no doubt, to be informed 
that the dreaded new taxes had already 
been imposed. But there was this incon- 
venience in departing from the old mode 
of proposing the taxes, if any new taxes 
were to be imposed at the time of bring- 
ing forward the Budget, that those con- 
cerned had not sufficient notice of these 
Bills. ‘The consequence was, that most 

rnicious plans of taxation might be car- 
ried into effect, while those chiefly inter- 
ested were ignorant that any such plans 
were in contemplation. He admitted 
that taxes had, unfortunately, at times 
been imposed on raw materials; but these 
were comparatively harmless, because the 
amount was trifling. Here, however, the 
tax amounted to about 33 percent. If 
the state of Europe had not. been very 
much changed, ministers would never 
have ventured to impose a tax on the raw 
material, as the manufactures of Germany, 
&c. would have, in that case, driven ours 
out of the market. But he reminded them 
' that the cotton manufactory was a very 
growing one in the United States; thata 
great number of cotton mills had been es- 
tablished in the neighbourhood of Boston; 
and that the United States already ex- 

orted a large quantity of cotton twist. 

he whole quantity of cotton wool import- 
ed was 1,449,000 bags, and of this only 
40,000 were imported from our own colo- 
nies. The United States preferred our 
manufactures, which was not the case 
with the inhabitants of Brazil. He was 
fully aware that America was at present 
commercially hostile to us, and all he 
-wished to impress was, the danger to our- 
selves of adopting measures which we 
could not afterwards counteract. The 
branch of manufactures affected by this 
tax was one of the very first importance, 
and if it should be injured, the subsequent 
lowering of the duty would not avail to 
remedy the evil. He thought the raw 
material a very injudicious object of tax- 
ation, and more particularly as it was di- 


\ 


rected against our best customers. Sheep’s 
wool, in his opinion, was a much fitter ar 
ticle, whatever might be at first the pre~ 
judices of the country gentlemen against 
any imposts uponit. Our cotton manus 
factures might be undersold or excluded, 
but our woollens could not be rivalled, 
Under all these circumstances he hoped 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Kx 
chequer would consent to postpone the 
motion for a few days. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer express. 
ed much surprise at the exaggerated state. 
ments of the hon. gentleman. He con- 
tended that the duties had not hitherto de. 
pressed the manufacture, and that the 
price of cotton wool, which had varied: 
frony 12d. to 2s. 6d. a pound clearly shew. 
ed that an additional tax of 1d. could have 
no prejudicial influence. - In the last year 
we have imported 136,000,000 pounds, 
while the average of the preceding six 
years was but 70,000,000 pounds. From 
America last year we received onl 
55,000,000, about one third of the whole 
quantity. He was aware that the Bast 
India cottow wool was inferior to that of 
America, but that of America was also in- 
ferior to that of Brazil. But when the 


House reflected om the state of the rela- 


tions between this country and America, 
they would see the policy of persevering . 
in the present measure. If, instead of 
increasing the duty as it regarded Ame- 
rica, for the purpose of encouraging our 
own shipping, we were to take off the ex- 
isting duties, the effect would not be to. 
introduce a single yard more of our ma- 
nufactures into the American States. The 


question was, whether in the situation in 


which we were placed, we should not 


| give encouragement to trade in British 
| cottons rather than in foreign cottons. 


Mr. Whitbread censured government for 


not having taken the opinion of the hon. 


baronet and others who were qualified to 
judge on the subject, before they intro- 
duced the present measure. There was a 
Petition on the table from the cotton ma~ 
nufacturers, declaring that they were ina 
state of starvation. To these petitioners 
this new duty on the raw material was 4 
direct affront. He reprobated the mode 
in which such taxes had been for five and 
twenty years introduced, from time to 


time, by the right hon. gent. opposite 


(Mr. Rose), under the specious name of 
regulations. ‘These regulations, however, 
always faiied of success, although the com- 
mercial regulations of the enemy com- 
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pletely succeeded. The emperor of France 
undertook to lock up the continent against 
our trade. By the Resolutions of that 
House it appeared that he had succeeded. 
We undertook to unlock the continent. 
By our own Resolutions it appeared that 
we had completely failed. Before the 
end of the session he would move fer the 
recent correspondence between the British 
and American governments, and till that 

riod he would delay entering upon the 
subject. If any thing could rouse the 
public attentiou, it would be the perma- 
nently injurious effects on the revenue of 
this country, which the perseverance in 
commercial hostility of Great Britain and 
America towards each other, must neces- 
sarily produce. He thought that, on con- 
sideration, the right hon. gent. would see 
the propriety of waiting till the hon. mem- 
ber for Lancashire had received the in- 
structions of his constituents on the sub- 
ject. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
that the new duty was not such as could 

ibly operate injuriously on the manu- 

cturer. If the whole duty on the raw 
materials were taken off, he was persuaded 
that not an additional yard of our manu- 
facture would be imported into any part 
of the world. He had no objection, how- 
ever, to postpone the Committee on the 
Bill until to-morrow. 

Sir R. Peel pressed the necessity of giv- 
ing time for consideration. 

Mr. Whitbread represented the childish- 


. hess of any delay which would be insuffi- 


cient for the attainment of the wished-for 
object. The right hon. gent., after speak- 
ing in such high terms, the other day, of 
the trade and revenues of the country, 
now confessed that America and the ports 
of the continent were so hermetically seal- 
ed against our trade, that even were all 
the duties taken off cotton wool, not a 
yard more would be sold than at present. 
Things could not contifue long thus. 
Some convulsion must soon happen, whe- 
ther triumphant to this country or to the 
enemy he would not anticipate; but if all 
the ports of the continent were open to 
British manufactures, still it would be 
found that, owing to our injudicious mea- 
sures, America was able to supply -herself. 

Mr. Rose contended that he had given 
sufficient notice of the introduction of this 
measure. America had over and over 
again imposed duties on British manufac- 
tures. This country had shewh great for- 
bearance in that respect; and the present 
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measure was for the purpose of encourag- 
ing our own shipping. 

After a few words from Mr. Baring, the 
Committee on the Bill was postponed to 
Friday, and the Bill was ordered to be 


printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 23. 

Perition or THE Royat Canat Come 
PANY IN For Reiger.) Mr. Fos- 
ter presented a Petition from the Royal 
Canal Company of Ireland, praying for 
relief from their embarrassments, in any 
mauner which the House pleased to adopt. 

The Speaker inquired whether the Pe- 
tition, being an application for pecuniary 
relief, came recommended in the usual 
manner? 

Mr. Secretary Ryder signified the as- 
sent of his royal highness the Prince 
Regent. 

Sir J. Newport expressed his determina- 
tion to oppose the prayer of the Petition, 
on account of the conduct of the com- 
pany, who had squandered their money 
unnecessarily. 

Mr. Foster observed, he merely would 
move that the Petition should lie on the 
table, without pledging himself as to his 
future conduct. 

Mr. W. Pole stated, that documents 
would be presented to the House, which 
would afford every information on the 
subject, particularly the Report of the 
Commissioners of Inland Navigation in Ire- 
land, to whom the inspection of the affairs 
of the company had been referred. 

The Petition was then read, setting forth: 
« That in the 29th year of his present 
Majesty’s: reign, several noblemen and 
gentlemen of distinction in Ireland, anxious 
for the improvement of their country, pro- 
posed to become undertakers of, and to 
subscribe large sums of money for com- 
pleting a navigable canal from Dublin te 
Tarmonbury, on the river Shannon, a dis- 
tance of about 70 miles; and that, from 
the plans, levels, and estimates, made at 
their desire by the persons then generally 
reputed most skilful in such matters, they 
were indueed to believe that their said 
scheme might be carried into execution 
for a sum of 200,000/.; and that, for an 
object of so great public utility, it was 
conceived reasonable to solicit the sanc- 
tion and aid of the legislature; and ace, 
cordingly, in the said year, petitions were 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, 
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subscribed by many of the first names in 
the land, offering, on behalf of themselves 
and others, to engage in this great under- 
taking, from whence the population,,.the 
commerce, the agriculture, and the wealth 
of the country were likely to derive’ so 
vast an increase ; stating the line and level 
by which they conceived the plan might 
be accomplished, and praying some aid 
from the revenues of the nation which 
was so much interested in the event; and 
that there was then in Ireland a company 
incorporated some time before under the 
name of the Grand Canal Company, for 
the purpose of conducting a navigable 
canal from Dublin to a more southern part 
of the same river, a work in which they 
had then made some progress ; and that 
the members of that company, alarmed at 
the idea of competition, petitioned both 
Houses of Parliament against the propos- 
ed undertaking, as an encroachment on 
that monopoly, the hope ofwhich, as they 
alledged, had induced them to proceed so 
far ; and that the matter of both the said 
petitions was much canvassed in parlia- 
ment; and to the objection made by the 
Grand Canal Company it was answered, 
that the Shannon wasa river of vast extent, 
flowing through countries of great fertility, 
abounding with mines of various descrip- 
tions, and wanting nothing but facility of 
conveyance to diffuse wealth and industry 
over the nation; that nature has divided 
this great river into two tracts of perhaps 
per value, separated from each other by 
a lake called Lough Ree, into which the 
river spreads, and of which the navigation 
has too much of difficulty and danger for 
river-boats to encounter ; that the Grand 
Canal would connect the southern tract with 
the metropolis and the coast of Great Bri- 
tain, while the proposed navigation would 
afford the same advantages to the northern 
part of the river, and thus, without hazard 
of competition, an object was held forth 
to each sufficient to excite their zeal and 
industry, and, by means of both, a com- 
plete system of internal communication 
would be farmed to the unspeakable ad- 
vantage of the country ; alter a full con- 
sideration of the subject, the legislature 
decided in favour of the proposed canal to 
Tarmonbury ; and by an act then passed, 
29 Geo. 3, c. 33, for the promotion and en- 
eouragement of inland navigation, amongst 
several clauses of a similar nature, a sum 
of 66,000/. was granted under the terms 
therein mentioned to such persons as were 
er should be undertakers for completing 


the said canal ; and that, by his Majesty’s 
royal letters patent, bearing date at Dub. 
lin the Ist day of October, in the 20th 
year of his Majesty’s reign, several noble- 
men and gentlemen, by name, and all 
such persons as then had or thereafter 
should have any share in the joint stock 
therein mentioned, were incorporated in 
the usual form under the name of the Royal 
Canal Company ; 2nd it was thereby pro- 
vided, that their capital stock should be 
200,0001., to wit, 66,000/. so granted, 
and 134,000/. to be subscribed by the 
individual members, who were thereby 
empowered tv complete the said naviga- 
tion from certain parts of Dublin therein 
specified to or near Tarmonbury aforesaid 
a a line to be carried on through or near 
ilcock, Kinnegad, and Mullingar, and , 
for that purpose to purchase and hold all 
such lands, buildings, goods, and chattels, 
as should be necessary, and to alien or sell 
the same, or any part thereof, at their. 
pleasure ; and that it having been found, 
on examination, that the course prescribed 
by the said charter was ineligible, and that 
some farther powers were necessary, an. 
act was in the ensuing year (30 Geo. 3, 
c. 20) passed in the said parliament, in-. 
tituled, An act for the better enabling 
the Royal Canal Company to carry on 
and complete the Royal Canal from the 
city of Dublin to ‘Tarmonbury on the_river 
Shannon,” whereby a new line is pre- 
scribed for the said canal in Dublin and 
the parts near theret«.; and the said canal 
is directed to be cr cried on to or near Tar- 
monbury by a line near Lucan, Leixlip, 
Maynooth, Kilcock, Kinnegad, and Mul-. 
lingar, still adhering to ‘Tarmonbury as 
the ultimate destination, and guarding the 
rights of the Grand Canal Company by a. 
clause prohibiting any approach within a 
shorter distance than four miles from their 
canal, but with that restriction, leaving to 
the discretion of the Royal Cana! Company 
those deviations which unforeseen circum- 
stances might from time to time suggest ; 
and that the Royal Canal was shortly after 
begun near the circular road of Dublin, 
and carried on in the direction appointed, 
but before it had extended any considera- 
ble distance the whole of the 200,0001. 
was expended; and that, although the 
original estimates thus plainly appeared 
to have been fallacious, it was a fallacy in 
which the company had no other concern 
than the misfortune of being the principal. 
sufferers by it, the expenditure. (which 
alone was their province), had been faith-. 
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fully made ; and so plain did this appear, 
that, under the provisions of an act made 
in the year 1798, a farther sum of 25,0001. 
was advanced as a loan by the public to 
the company, on the terms of their bind- 
ing themselves by recognizance to com- 

Jete their canal to Thomastown, a dis- 
tance from Dublin of $3 miles ; and that, 
after expending on the works the said 
sum of 25,000¢ and a further sum of 
90,0001. raised by the company for the 
purpose, tly onte more found them- 
selves in want of money to enable them 
to proceed ; and that, for obtaining such 
money, the first expedient which occurred 
was an application for aid to the direc- 
tors general, at whose disposal a sum of 
500,000/. had been then recently placed by 
the legislature for the advancement of in- 
land navigation in Ireland; and that the 
directors general, conceiving themselves 
bound to obtain the best terms in their 
power for the’ public, proposed to grant a 
sum of 95,866/. 7s. 10d. to the company 
on the terms of their reducing for ever 
the tolls of their canal in no instance less 
than one third, on some specified articles 
two thirds, and on potatoes brought from 
Dublin no less than five sixths of the 
former rate; it was farther required that 
the company should. engage to extend 
their canal at both its extremities, so as 
to have it complete from the river Liffey 
and Constitution hill, in the city of Dublin, 
to the town of Coolnahay : and that a cut 
should be made from the canal to com- 
municate with Lough Owell, a body of 
the purest water, so situate as to ¢om- 
mand the summit level, and sufficient to 
supply the whole canal from Dublin to 
Tarmonbury, and so extensive, that it has 
since enabled them permanently to sup- 
ply the pipes by which the northern half 
of Dublin is provided with water: this 
proposal was accepted ; the terms were 
reduced into the form of a contract, 
which bears date November 3d 1801, and 
that contract has been completely ful- 
filled, on the 28th day of December in 
the year 1808, the whole of the works 
so stipulated was complete, which was 
done at an expence, not of the said sum 
of 95,866/. 7s. 10d. but of considerably 
more than 200,000/.; and that, to make 
up that sum, and many others expended 
on the works at different times, the cor- 
poration raised money on debentures ; 


that in all the debentures so issued ‘pre- 
vious to the year 1798, the principal sums 
raised with interest thereon, at 6 per cent. 
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were made charges and liens on the tolls 
and all other estates of the Company, but 
all debentures issued by the said com- 
pany after that year, were in the nature 
of perpetual annuities charged on the tolls 
and other property; from the general 
confidence in their future welfare, the sum 
required was always procured without dif- 
ficulty, in whatever form the debentures 
were prepared; and that the loss sus- 
tained by the reduction of tolls above- 
mentioned amounted in the year 1809 to 
no less a sum than 4,363/. 8s. 53d.; to 
what extent it may hereafter inerease, b 
the advancement of wealth and inter- 
course, cannot now be calculated, but 
even at the present rate the sum received 
by the company does not amount to 22 
years purchase of the income thus extin- 
guished forever; and that the petitioners 
therefore presume to consider this trans- 
action not as a gift to them, but as a bar- 
gain in which a permanent benefit to the 
public has been purchased by the direc- 
tors general, at a price certainly not above 
its value; and that the canal having been 
thus extended to Coolnahay, a distance of 
46 miles from Dublin, it remained that 
the company should take measures for the 
continuation of it to Tarmonbury, accord- 
ing to the provisions of their charter, of 
the acts of parliament abovementioned, 
and of many others since made from time 
to time for the regulation or aid of the 
company ; for this purpose they caused 
the most exact surveys and estimates to 
be prepared of the different possible lines, 
by all which it appeared, that to complete 
the canal in the direction first suggested 
would require a sum of 340,525. 15s. 11d. 
and a pessod of ten years; that by turning 
from that course near Tinnelick, and going 
a little farther to the southward, a new 
line might be followed, which, without 
deviating in any part more than a mile 
from the former, should return to it at 
Mosstown, not more than nine miles from 
the commencement of the deviation, and 
according to which the whole might be 
completed for a sum of 186,071. 16s. Lid, 
and in about three years, being a saving, 
by means of this small alteration, of seven 
years in time, and of no less than 154,4371, 
19s. in money ; and that it was suggested 
that the Company might perhaps find some 
mode of reaching the Shannon by a Canal 
farther to the northward, which being so 
much more distant from the Grand Canal, 
might diminish at least, if not remove, a 
competition injurious, as it was said, to 
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both ;. and that the petitioners accordingly 
directed. surveys to be made with a view 
to that object, though certainly with little, 
if.any, hope as to the event, some of the 
titioners well remembering, and the rest 

of them fully believing, that that matter 
had been carefully considered previous to 
the, formation of the Company, or to the 
‘ebarter and acts of Parliament, Ny all of 
which they had been directed to Tarmon- 
5,.and that accordingly it turned out 
that the shortest practicable line which 
‘gould be found farther to the north, was 
one turning off from the present Canal 
near the twentieth leck, about 34 miles 
from Dublin, and reaching the Shannon at 
‘Roosky, which would leave many miles of 
the Cana] already made almost useless, 
and would require a sum of 497,748/. 12s. 
-1d..and a.period of 15 years to complete 
it; and that the petitioners had no funds 
for the execution of any of those works, 
and therefore applied for aid once more to 
the directors general, communicating at the 
same time the result of the different sur- 
veys; and that the directors general, hav- 
ing examined carefully the several plans 
above-mentioned, naturally preferred that 
which could be executed at the smallest 
— price and in the shortest time, but not hav- 
ing funds sufficient for the entire even of 
that line, desired that the Company should 
_ Jay before them a proposal for proceeding 
as far as Ballymahon, on the line so pre- 
ferred ; this being accordingly done, the 
estimate amounted to above 106,638/. 1s. 
$d.; and that the Grand Canal Company, 
having heard of the above circumstances, 
presented a petition to the directors gene- 
ral, complaining that the Royal Canal had 
from the beginning been an injury to them, 
and an encroachment on their monopoly, 
but that of late, by its extension and the 
reduction of its tolls, it had operated to 
their prejudice with increased effect; and 
that by coming nearer to them, it must be 
still more injurious, and praying that no 
assistance should be given to, the peti- 
tionersfrom the public money, unless they 
would agree to proceed in a diréetion far- 
ther to the northward ; and that the di- 
rectors general conceived that the origi- 
nal question between the two companies had 
been long since disposed of by: supreme 
authority, that a reduction of tolls, pur- 
chased for the public benefit,and with 
the public money, ought not to‘be turned 
to the injury of the petitioners,.or made 
the ground for withbolding any grantthey 
might otherwise be entitled tog: and that 


{ 


the mere circumstance of the line ape 
proaching nearer to the Grand Canal bya 
single mile could not be considered as g 
sufficieat reason for the refusal of all aid, 
more especially as the distance between 
the two canals would still be,20 miles, five 
times as great as that which the legislature 
had though proper to prescribe as the 
limit; and that, when the Royal Canal 
should have reached the Shannon, to 
which the Grand Canal had already 
arrived, the profits which both companies 
might be expected soon to derive from the 
different tracts of that great river, with 
which they must respectively communi. 
cate, would extinguish all competition be. 
tween them; and that the directors ge. 
neral accordingly ordered to the peti- 
tioners the sum of 71,092/. Os. 10d. on the 
terms of their contracting to complete the 
Canal to Ballymahon, which order was 
duly approved of according to the act of — 
Parliament; and that, on an appeal from 
this order, the Jord lieutenant and council 
were pleased to reverse it, as tending to 
the injury of the Grand Canal Company, 
an opinion founded, as the petitioners 
humbly conceive, not on the small devia- 
tion above-mentioned, but on a general 
view of the consequences expected to fol- 
iow from a continuation of the Royal 
Canal in any line leading so far to the 
southward as Tarmonbury ; and that the 
petitioners therefore consider it as now 
finally determined, that they must either 
renounce all pretensions to aid from the 
directors general, or adopt the line to 
Roosky, which no aid within the power of 
that board could enable them to accom- 
plish ; and that the petitioners bow with 
the humblest deference to the judgment of 
the lord lieutenant and council, and make 
no doubt that the petitioners must have 
flattered themselves with ill-founded 
hopes, but they humbly submit that they 
were led into this error by a combination 
of various circumstances, and of high au- 
thorities; that their original undertaking 
was sanctioned by the legislature of Ire- 
land, and though the Grand Canal Com- 
pany, in their letter to the directors gene- 
ral, more than insinuate that that was 
chiefly effected by the influence of those 
concerned, the petitioners cannot deem 
so unworthily of the constituted authorities, 
as to suppose that the great council of the. 
nation was led from its duty by personal: 
consideration for them; and that, from 
the commencement of the Royal Canal to 
this hour, every step of its progress was 
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approved by the board of Inland Naviga- 


tion, and though the imputation of partia- 


lity has been cast on that board also from 
.the same quarter, yet the petitioners can- 
not conceive that names so high and hon- 
ourable stand in need of any vindication : 
and that even the Grand Canal Company 
contributed to the error into which the 

itioners have fallen, as they looked in 


~ gilence on the contract of 1801, by which 


the petitioners were bound to proceed to 
Coolnahay, far from the line which leads 
to the northward, and also to reduce their 
tolls, a circumstance which is now com- 
plained of as so ruinous to the Grand 
Canal, though the injury, if any, has hap- 
pened by means which were the natural 
consequence of the reduction, and as such 
must have been then foreseen, to which it 
is not immaterial to add, that the Grand 
Canal Company had then the same rights 
of petitioning and appealing which they 
have now exerted with effect, as the whole 
treaty was founded on an advance of 
money out of the same public fund; so 
that itmay perhaps not betoo much to in- 
fer that the Grand Canal Company wil- 
lingly permitted the petitioners to advance 
to Coolnahay, several miles out of the line 
now suggested, in the hope that, after such 
a waste of their time, their money and their 
credit, a blow given to them. must be 
mortal; and that, whether this was so de- 
signed or not, its effects have been such as 
to reduce the petitioners to the: necessity 
of now bringing forward a statement of 
their present condition, and of imploring 
the interference of the House in their fa- 
vour; and that the petitioners have, as 
already mentioned, completed their Canal 
to a distance of 46 miles; that in so doing 
they have expended, with diligence and 
fidelity, the original subscription of 
134,0001., the grant then made of 66,0001., 
the farther sum of 38,9641. raised by an 
increase of their stock, the loan of 
25,0001., the sum of 95,866/. 7s, 10d. pur- 
chased by the reduction of their tolls, and 
divers sums raised by them on debentures, 
as above mentioned, at several times, for 
no ‘less an amount than 842,550/.; that 
they are still at a considerable distance 
from the river Shannon, from whence their 
chief profits were expected to arise, and 
have no funds to enable them to arrive at 
it; and that the general confidence in 
their future prosperity has hitherto afford- 
ed the petitioners great facility iv raising 
money, and, looking with confidence to an 
increase of income sufficient to answer all 
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demands, they considered themselves well: 


warranted in accepting the sums thus) 
freely advanced; but their hopes of 
reaching the river Shannon are now:at am 
end; without effecting that object they 
see no prospect of any considerable in- 
crease to their tolls; and at present the 
whole income of the petitioners is little 
more than sufficient to defray ‘the neces- 
sary charges of their establishment; and 
that the stockholders of the Royal Canal 
Company amount to no less than 283 per- 
sons; that it is mow more than 20'years 
since those persons and their predecessors 
advanced to the funds of the Company 
sums amounting to 172,964/., which in so 
great a length of time has produced to: 
them little more than the common interest 
of their money for a single-year, insomuch, 
that every holder of stock tothe amount 
of 100/. is at this day a loser in money 
alone to the amount of 2501,; and now, 
after so great privations, and after so 
many years of unremitting attention to 
the business of the Company and of the 
public, they find themselves bereft of the 


‘hope which sustained them, and consigned 


to the wearisome office of directing re- 
pairs, scrutinizing accounts, and regulaw 
ting the details of anincome that is nearly 
exhausted in the expence of collecting it ; 
and that however gloomy this picture may 
be, the calamitous situation of the creditors 
ofthe Company presentsnot amore cheer- 
ing aspect; payments of interest.and an- 
nuities have been hitherto indeed regu- 
larly made, by reason of which circume 
stance and of the general confidence in the 
future prosperity of inland navigation, the 
debentures of the Company have been 
sought for with avidity by all those to 
whom punctuality ofpayment is of the 
greatest importance, by unmarried wo- 
men, by the aged and: infirm, the orphan, 
and the widow; many of them have en- 
trusted the whole of their little properties 
on this security, and the eagerness of com- 
petition with which payment is sought for 
as soon as due is the strongest proof of its 
importance to the holders of the deben- 
tures; and when, tlitrefore, it is con- 
sidered, that the suni#so due for interest 
and annuities amount to no less than 
49,8241, 10s. yeatly, and that without 
the aid of the House;the whole must from 
this moment cease; it % impossible to think 
without horror, om theextent of misery that 
may ensue, and that amidst this scene of 
calamity the public'and the inhabitants of 
Dublin alone have profited by the under- 
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taking, the country has a canal of perfect 
construction amply supplied with water, 
communicating with the capital and the 
sea, extending more than 46 miles through 
tracts of the highest fertility, and sub- 
ject to tolls so low as to be no obstruction 
to trade or intercourse, and Dublin has for 
its pipes an abundant supply of the purest 
water; and that the petitioners therefore 
in their distress have this consolation, that 
their time and labour, though lost to them- 
selves and their families, have not been 
unprofitable to their country; and that 
the petitioners having now no other re- 
fuge, humbly beg leave to approach the 
House with this representation of their 
case, and to implore from its humanity 
and wisdom such relief as may seem meet, 
the petitioners hereby offering to accede 
to any terms that may be thought reason- 
able ; if the House shall deem it proper 
that the northern line leading to Roosky, 
or any other line of canal should be 
adopted, and are disposed to defray the 
expense of it, the Royal Canal Company 
are willing to devote to it their time, in- 
dustry, and experience; but in that case, 
they presume, they will not be thought 
wnreasonable in hoping that the payment 
of the annuities secured by their deben- 
tures, together with the necessary ex- 
penses of the establishment, may be pro- 
vided for by the public until the funds of 
the company shall be sufficient for that 
purpose; and that if on the other hand ét 
shall be thought more advisable that the 
Royal Canal should become public pro- 
perty, and be placed under the manage- 
ment of public officers, the petitioners are 
ready to accede thereto on such terms as 
may be agreed on; and therefore pray- 
ing, such relief in the premises as to the 
House shall seem fit.” 

Ordered, That the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 


Army Unccaimep Prize Money Bitt.] 
Mr. Long presented to the House, “ an 
Account of the several sums of money re- 
ceived from the Army Prize Agents by 
the deputy treasurer of Chelsea hospital, 
under the authority of the acts of the 45th 
and 49th of his present Majesty, specify- 
ing the dates of the capture, the dates 
of the general distribution to the captors, 
and when paid into Chelsea hospital, with 
the appropriation of the several sums, to 
the 24th of March 1811.” He then 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to alter 
and amend the 49th of his Majesty, which 


State of the Theatres of the Metropolis, 


.clusive departments in the drama. 
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had been enacted for the purpose of af. 
fording every opportunity to the soldier — 
to procure his Prize Money, which, if not. 
claimed within a certain time, went to 


the chest of Chelsea hospital. In conse- 
quence of that Act, 280,000/. which had 
been in the hands of agents, was paid into 
the hospital. As much of that money had 
been acquired in the early part of the. 
war, in the years 1793 and 1794, it was 
very probable that it would never be 
claimed. It was therefore considered 
proper that instead of permitting it to re- 
main useless, the public service should be 
benefited by it, taking care that sufficient 
provision should be made to discharge 
any claims which might hereafter be made 
on this fund. This regulation would 
render necessary a number of new clauses, 
which were as follow; Ist, to indemnify 
the treasurer for any sums paid out of the 
unclaimed prize money for the public 
service; 2d, to enable him to pay sums 
under 20/1. without obliging the party 
claiming to administer to the person de- 
ceased, the expenses of administering 
being so great, as in many instances, to » 
deter individuals from claiming small 
sums ; 3d,to enable the treasurer to direct 
precepts toarmy paymasters who had not 
distributed the sums entrusted to them; 
4th, to permit the treasurer to pay prize 
money to the representatives of foreign sol-. 
diers, in the British service, who had died 
intestate, without calling on them to ad- 
minister, and Sth, to authorise an account. 
to be laid before parliament, at stated 
periods, of the unclaimed army prize mo- 
a was given to bring in the 
ill. 


Strate oF THE THEATRES oF THE Me- 
TROPOLIS.] Mr. Taylor prefaced his mo- 
tion upon the present state of the Theatres 
in the Metropolis with a few observations, 
which were scarcely audible in the gal- 
lery. He stated that before they pro- 
ceeded to consider next session the pro- 
priety of erecting an additional Theatre, 
it was, he thought, desirable that they 
should in the interim endeavour to ascer- . 
tain the existing: state of the drama, as 
well as the privileges exercised by the 
present theatres, to the monopoly of - 

e 
did not mean at present to go into any 
sort of detailed reasoning upon the ques- 
tion. The abstract principle upon which 
his motion and all similar applications, 
were grounded, was this simple proposi- 
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tion, namely, that the innocent and in- 
structive amusement of the public was in 
itself a good, that to that good the public 
had prima facie an unquestionable right, 
and that no restrictions should be put upon 
the enjoyment of that right, but apon co- 
gent reasons for so doing, and that any 
extraordinary. restriction could only be 
justified upon the grounds of absolute ne- 
cessity, or those of a political expediency, 
rendered by circumstances nearly as ob- 
ligatory. ‘Lhe investigation he now in- 
tended to move for became the more 
necessary on account of the mummeries 
now exhibiting in some of the theatres, 
which indeed called for the interposition 
of that House, as having so direct a ten- 
dency to deprave the taste and injure the 
morals of the people, and which ought of 
necessity to be putdown. He didnot mean 
that his present metion should interfere at 
all with the interests of the renters in the 
late Drury-lane theatre. He then moved, 
That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into and report upon the present 
state of the Dramatic and Scenic Repre- 
sentation at the Theatres in this metro- 
polis, together with the grounds and na- 
ture of the privileges and immunities 
claimed by the several Theatres, and the 
restraints imposed thereby upon the amuse- 
ments of the public. 

Mr. Whitbread was greatly surprised 
that the hon. member should make such 
a motion after what had so lately passed, 
or that he.could find any one to second his 
motion. Now, that the accounts of Drury- 
lane theatre were nearly disentangled, the 
proprietors satisfied, and a new scheme 
for re-building it in full progress, it was 
strange that an hon. member should think 
he had found out the proper time for 
throwing the whole into confusion. He 
was quite sure the hon. member did not 
mean to exhibit any hostility to the in- 
terests of the sufferers at Drury-lane, but 
he must have been conscious that the ap- 
pointment of a committee to inquire into 
the abstract merits of any question touch- 
ing the monopoly, must tend to throw cold 
water upon the present public inclination 
to the undertaking. If it was objected 
that there were not theatres enough, why 
not wait for the re-building of Drury-lane, 
and then ascertain whether more were 
wanted? A misconception had goneabroad 
relative to the nature of the Drury-lane 
patent. So well was parliament convinced 
of its solidity, that the subscribers to the 
rebuilding were, by the act of parliament, 

(VOL, XX, ) 
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enjoined to pay in the first instance a large 
proportion for the patent. He had no idea 
that the House could entertain the motion 
after what it had lately done, and would 
advise the honourable member to with- 
draw it. 

Mr. Taylor, after a few words, consented 
to withdraw the motion. 


East Inp1a Company’s Bonps Bri1.} 
Mr. R. Dundas moved the second reading 
of the East India Bonds Bill. 

Lord Folkestone opposed the Bill, which, 
he contended, the present situation of the 
Company’s affairs did not warrant, there 
being at present a balance of 3,000,0001. 
against the company, arising from bills 
drawn in India. There was a Committee 
then sitting for the purpose of examining 
into their affairs, and he thought more ine 
formation should be submitted to the 
House, before they agreed to the present 
nreasure. 

Mr. Wallace said, that whenever any 
plan was proposed for the accommodation 
of the East India Company, there was al- 
ways to be found a set of gentlemen on 
the other side of the House ranged in op- 
position against it. The present Bill had 
no other object than to enable the East 
India Company to raise money on their 
own credit in the way most convenient to 
them. 

Mr. Creevey observed, it was singular 
enough that the company, when they had 
a revenue of seven millions, should have a 
surplus of one million, while now that they 
have-a revenue of fifteen millions, they 
have no surplus. One was at a loss to 
conceive that with so great an increase of 
revenue, the bond debt of the company 
should goon increasing as it did. The 
public ought to be put in possession of a 
state of the company’s affairs, as was done 
in 1793. The celebrated Committee up 
stairs, which had now sat for four years, 
and which during the present session had 
not in fact been occupied altogether more 
than four hours, or six at the utmost, seem- 
ed to have avoided all trouble of discussion 
of the company’s affairs. Before such a 
measure as the present was allowed to pass, 
the public eught to be put in possession of 
the true state of the company’s affairs ; and 
he pledged himself to move Resolutions of 
fact on that subject in a subsequent stage 
of the Bill, and to prove that the company 
were actually six millions worse than no- 
thing. In order to give time for the pro- 
duction of the ipformation on which along 
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the present proceeding could be with pro- 
priety founded, he moved as an Amend- 
ment, “ That the Bill be read a second 
time that day se’nnight.”’ 

Mr. R. Dundas said the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Creevey) had wandered quite away from 
the subject of debate. The question was, 
whether the Company were or were not to 
be allowed to raise two millions on their 
own credit, not to increase their present 
debt, but by borrowing money in Eugland, 
to enable them to pay off their debt in 
India. Bills of exchange had been drawn 
on the Directors from India, for which 
it was necessary that funds should be pro- 
vided. The hon. gent. asked for more 
explanation, but what more explanation was 
in reality wanted? It was merely a 
transfer of a sum from creditors, to whom 
they were paying eight and ten per cent. to 
other creditors in this country at 5 per cent. 
With respect to the Committee, they had 
reported fully on the accounts up to 1809, 
and the moment the accounts for the 
ensuing years could be got ready, they 
would be submitted to the House. He 
spoke of the absurdity of the hon. gen- 
tleman’s treating the affairs of a Company 
in possession of the revenues of an im- 
mense empire, as he would treat the affairs 
of a private merchant, maintaining that if 
they could not instantly pay off their 
debt, they were to be considered as bank- 
rupt.. Could Great Britain pay off her 
debt instantly, and was Great Britain 
to be therefore, bankrupt? 
But had the Company means to set against 
their debt? He maintained they had, 
and on. grounds fully as authentic as 


‘any thing which he believed the hon. 


gent. could produce. Last year, for in- 
stance, there was an estimated deficit ; 
but in place of that, there was a surplus of 
3 to 400,000. Moreover, the interest of 
the debt in India, had been reduced by the 
able management of lord Minto, from 8 
or 10 to 6 per cent. which alone would 
occasion a saving of 500,0001. The hon. 
gent. had thought fit to wonder why thie 
charges had not been reduced so much 
as they ought to have been, though there 
had been a peace of six years. But the 
establishment in India had not been re- 
duced; several expeditions had been 
fitted out there, a great part of the ex- 

ence of which, would fall upon the 
Fast India Company; and there had been 
also occasional disturbances in India, 
The.debt of the Company was not now 
more than 23 millions, He asked the 

2 


hon. gent. when he meant to bring for. 
ward his vindictive motion against the 
East India Company, for their breach 


of faith in making a dividend of 10 per 


cent? 

Mr. Creevey said he should not bring 
forward his motion tilh the Report of the 
right hon. gent., the Chairman of the 
Committee, was discussed. we 

After a few words from lord Archibal 
Hamilton and Mr. Grant, the motion for 
the second reading was agredd to with- 
out a division. 


British anp Irish Metrtias Inter. 
CHANGE Mr. Secretary Ryder 
moved the second reading of the Militia 
Interchange Bill. While on his legs he 
thought it right to apprise the House of 
certain additional clauses, which it was his 
intention to move in the Committee, 
These he then communicated in substance 
to the House, and at the same time gave 
notice of certain regulations with respect 
to the pay of the soldiers, whieh he had 
it in contemplation to move in the Coni- 
mittee of Supply. 

Colonel Stanley thought the effect of the 
measure would be to throw the landed in- 
terest out of the service, and to create dis- 
sensions among the soldiers. He had 
been once to Ireland; he then went of his 
own free will; but if this Bill were passed 
he would not go again. He would be 
most happy to promote the interests of 
Ireland; but he did not conceive he 
should do this by giving his support to the 
proposed arrangement; and, thinking as 
he did, that it would be likely to give a 
death blow to that constitutional force, 
which had rendered such essential service 
to the country, he should conclude b 
moving as an amendment, “ That the Bill 
be read a second time on that day three 
months.”’ 

Mr. Elliot could not see the necessity 
of the measure, and he must learn its wis- 
dom from somebody else. He thought 
the Bill would be apt to introduce an un- 
soldierly spirit into the Militia. An op- 
tion of going was to be given as he under- 
stood the Bill: but this very option was the 
worst form of making the service of the 
country acceptable. The officers in some 
regiments would choose to go to Jreland ; 
in others the men would choose it; and a 
disagreement would arise between the men 
and their officers. The spirit of canvass- 
ing would be excited among the soldiers : 
there would be an Irish and an English 
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party. Those gentlemen of Ireland, who 
were most necessary to such a country, 
would be taken away, and all those in. 
conveniences were to be raised without. the 
pretence of a necessity. He should vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. Parnell intended giving the Bill his 
support, if a provision were made in it for 
securing the Catholic soldier the free en- 
joyment of his religion. If no such pro- 
vision were made,: he should feel it his 
duty to oppose the measure. 

Lord A. Hamilton objected to the Bill, 
in as far as it would go still farther to 
prevent qualified persons from accepting 
of commissions in the Militia, A gradual 
decrease in qualified officers had been 
going on year after year, and the present 
Bill would go to sweep off all those below 
the rank of field officers. Formerly bal- 
loted men bore a great proportion to sub- 
stitutes in the militia, now they were not 
as one to ten. Ifwe were neither to have 
officers nor men, in this our constitutioual 
force, in the old and constitutional form, 
it would be better at once to annihilate it 
entirely. He begged to ask one question 
of the right honourable Secretary ; the 
officers in the militia of this country were 
subject to the Income Tax; in Ireland 
there was no such tax. Now, he wished 
to be informed if the officers of the Irish 
Militia, who came to serve in this country, 
were to be exempted from this tax ; ‘or if 
they were to come and serve here with 10 
per cent. off their income? 

. Lord Palmerston thought the motion the 
most important that had been made since 
the. Union, and could not but think the 
Union incomplete till it was adopted. The 
security it would afford against invasion 
was one greatobject, but that was second in 
importance to another consideration. The 
immense advantages likely to result from 
its uniting all classes of both countries, 
was an object more desirable, and one 
which, as it was certain of being attained, 
he regarded as that which most strongly 
recommended the adoption of the mea- 
sure. 

| Mr. Whitbread was convinced the effect 
of the measure would be to take all coun- 
try gentlemen out of the militia. He 
should not, however, oppose the Bill in its 
second reading ; but if clauses were not 
introduced in the Committee, protecting 
the Irish Catholic soldier in the exercise 
of his religion in this country, and also 
protecting him in the free exercise of his 
religion as he would be protected in Ire- 
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land, and that, too, not by sufferance 
merely, but as a matter of right, he should 
oppose the Bill in its further stages. 

Colonel Ellison was of opinion that the 
Union with Ireland, of which he thought 
highly, should be drawn closer and closer 
by every tie of amity, affection and com- 
munity of intercourse, ‘he present mea- 
sure, on this feeling, had his entire con- 
currence. He felt, and he trusted every 
other Militia officer would feel, that, tothe 
attainment of so grand a national object, all 
personal, and therefore, inferior, objects of 
convenience ought to yield. There should, 
in his opinion, be no more distinction be- 
tween England and Ireland than between 
Lincoln and York. 

Lord George Cavendish thought the 
length of the war had already rendered 
the militia service irksome, but the pre- 
sent measure would make it disgusting. 
He did not know if ministers were pre- 
pared to do away qualifications entirely, 
but he was satisfied that the present mea- 
sure would go far to render that necessary. 

Col. Duckett thought that here a tem- 
porary evil was to be endured when likely 
to produce a permanent good. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn objected to the present 
Bill, as giving to his Majesty the right of 
sending a whole regiment over to Ireland 
without any officer whatever above a ser- 
jeant; in which case, he asked, could it 
any longer be considered as a regiment of 
militia? If this species of force was only 
to retain the name, and to lose the essence, 
all the advantages resulting from it must 
fall to the ground, The alternative was 
by this put to every officer in the militia, 
either to goto Ireland when called on, or to 
resign. He must protest against this mea- 
sure as being the last step in the conversion 
of the militia force of the country into one 
of a very different description. He hoped 
the right hon. Secretary of State would 
not hurry the Bill through the House, and 
that he would not move for its being com- 
mitted before that day se’nnight, in order 
that the officers of ihe Militia might have 
time to peruse the Bil. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder expected no ad- 
vantage would be found to result from its 
being so long postponed. He thought the 
House would be as well prepared to decide 
on the merits of the case by Monday, as 
by the time proposed. The more it was 
canvassed and considered, the more he 
was confident, it would be approved. It 
might be satisfactory'to the House to know 
that he had ip his possession offers from 
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various regiments to serve in Ireland. One 
objection started to the measure was, that 
it would expose the officers to greater ex- 
pences than they would otherwise be liable 
to bear. This wasnot correct. Whether 
they took the case of an officer leaving his 
family at home, and being in consequence 
obliged to sustain the expence of visiting 
them, or that of an officer being at the 


charge of taking his family with him, still j 


it-would be found, that the expences and 
inconveniences to which they would be ex- 
posed, were less than those which they al- 
ready experienced, asthe law now stocd, 
and the distance which they wouid be 
taken from their homes less than that to 
which they were at present liable to be 
marched. The only inconvenience (if 
there were any inconvenience at all), was 
the few hours’ sail which they must have 
on their way from the one country to the 
other. Leave of absence would be then 
as easily obtained as now, and the disci- 
pline of the Militia would not be likely to 
suffer by the alteration. It had been said 
on a former night, that the Irish Militia in 
England were to be exactly in the same 


situation as they were in Ireland. The 


Bill, however, contained one clause which 
might legally be construed into a provision 
of the nature required. Even that, though, 
he contended was not necessary, because 
the situation of the Militias, interchanged 
by a Bill of this sort, would (unless pre- 
Vision were made to the contrary) be the 
same as if they had remained at home. 
Under all the circumstances, it was not his 
intention to introduce ony provisions of 
the nature recommended, for the operation 
of the Bijl would be such, that the Irish 
soldier would be in the same situation in 
this country as in Ireland. 

Mr. Whitbread inquired whether they 
were to be at liberty in religious affairs, 
from privilege, or from indulgence, as 
there was a material difference between 
privilege to which they had a right, and 
indulgence bestowed at pleasure ? 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said, whether it was 
derived from privilege, from induigence, 
or from right, they would be the same as 
in Ireland. 

Colonel Bastard contended that the 
adoption of’the measure would be a breach 
of faith. Ifthe Militia had answered the 
end for which it was formed, it would now 
be better te put an end to it thanto make 
the proposed arrangement. For his part, 
he would rather make a campaign or two 


in Spain or Portugal, than go to Ireland; 
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as in the former case he might be of some 
service, in the latter none. 

The Bill was then read a second time, 
and committed for Monday. ; 


HOUSE OF Lorbs. 
Friday, May 24. 

Mr. Patmer’s Craims.} The Earl of 
Liverpool addressed their lordships on the 
subject of the recent vote of the House of 
Commons, in favour of Mr. Palmer. He 
expressed his satisfaction at the notice 
taken by noble lords of the subject ona 
former evening; and he disapproved of 
such a proceeding on the part of the other» 
House, after the question had been fully 
discussed, and decided in the negative b 
their lordships. He thought it preferable 
that no proposition should be made in that 
House, in consequence, but that they 
should wait until the answer of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent upon the occas 
sion should be known. He, for one, as a 
member of his Majesty’s government, or 
an adviser of his royal highness, should 
not recommend to him to sanction or 
authorize the grant of money for satisfying 
a claim which their lordships’ House had 
decided to be unfounded. 

The Earl of Radnor expressed his satis« 
faction at what had fallen from the noble 
secretary of state. 


Caminat Law Bitts,} Lord Holland, 
pursuant to notice, rose, to move the 
second reading of the Bills brought up 
from the Commons, and proposed by sir 
Samuel Romilly, for repealing the capital 
punishments annexed to the offences of 
stealing in dweiling-houses and shops, 
beyond a certain amount; stealing on 
Navigable Canals; and bleachin 
grounds in Great Britain and Ireland. He 
first stated the origin and “nature of the 
acts which rendered the offences in ques- 
tion capitally punishable. These enact- 
ments took place in the reign of William 
the third, and of queen Anne; and he 
adverted to the very different nature of 
the existing laws of England, from what 
they were at those particular periods: 
and also of the very materiat difference in 
the value of money. It was judged, under 
the circemstances of those days, advisable 
to punish these offences in the most com- 
péhdious, though not the most eflicacious, 
way they could devise, namely, by the 
dreadful punishment of death. The Bills 
under consideration, though evidently for 
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one general object, did not exactly rest 
upon the same grounds. Those which 
related to the depredations committed in 
bleaching grounds, proceeded exactly on 
the same principle, and were more particu- 
larly entitled to the attention of the House 
as the very individuals whose properties 
were concerned, in both parts of the 
united kingdom, had come forward, and 
requested the legislature to new-model 
the law, as, from the effect of its extreme 
severity, their properties were the more 
exposed in consequence of the very great 
uncertainty of punishment. Thus, the 
persons the most interested had clearly 
expressed their sentiments. In point of 
principle and object the Bills were the 
same. From the extreme rigour of the 
existing laws, the actual punishment of 
offenders became very uncertain; and 
thus, instead of restraining the commis- 
sion of offences, they were in effect multi- 
plied. ‘Phis was incontrovertibly true: 
jong expericnce evinced it. What he 
advocated when he urged their lordships 
to sanction the Bills in question, was not 
the cause of theory or speculation; It was 
founded in recorded facts—in the annals 
of the criminal jurisprudence of the 
country. In point of fact, the practice of 
the law in these respects was against the 
letter of the law: and the subject solved 
itselfinto the question, whether the terror of 
punishment or the certainty of punishment 
was the more likely to deter from the com- 
mission of crimes? The unfavourable 
operation of the present rigorous enact- 
ments existed in more ways than could be 
evidently ascertainable. It was not only 
the difficulty of obtaining convictions on 
prosecutions in courts of justice that was 
to be considered, but the numbers who were 
deterred from the prosecution of offenders, 
lest they should endanger the life of a 
fellow-creature, for the value of the paltry 
sum of five shillings, or even of forty shil- 
lings. ‘That numbers were so de‘crred, 
he had a right to assume in argument, 
from those circumstances hich were of 
daily and evident nowriety. Nor was 
even this the worst. Juries had been 
known to incur the crime of perjury sather 
than commit the culprit before them to 
the hazard of capital punishment. 'There 
happened a case in which the charge was 
the stealing of a 10/. bank note. This the 
jury, in the warmth of their humane 
feelings, thought proper to reduce in their 
verdict, to a nominal value below 40s. 
whereas in justice the verdict should have 


io noble lord concluded by moving the 
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been that the prisoner had stolen the bank 


note, or had not stolen it. And it was 
before them in authentic statements, that 
out of 1800 persons who were tried for the 
offences specified, in the Bills in question, 
not above one in seven years had been 
executed. It was admitted on all hands, 
it was notorious, that the commissions of 
these offences were progressively increas- 
ing ; andthe generally assigned cause was 
the extreme rigour of the existing law in 
these respects. Even the officers of the 
customs and the excise had expressly 
stated their opinions, that, in the case of 
the revenue laws, the severity of the 
punishments prescribed, eventually caused 
an increase of the offences, and they 
recommended a relaxation on that ground. 
The consequence of the present state of the 
law, by diminishing the chances of punish- 
ment, or even conviction, was an increase 
of the offences; and this view of the ques- 
tion alone, were there no other, should be 
sufficient to induce the legislature to mo- 
dify and relax the rigour of the law. It 
might be urged against him, that generally 
in cases of conviction the law was not exe- 
cuted to the extent, but mercifully admi- 
nistered. But this was the mere exervise 
of a discretionary power ; and he was un- 
willing to vest, in such frequent instances, 
a power over the lives of their fellow 
creatures, in any individuals, however 
highly he might respect them. It wasa 
power which should be confided to them 
only in cases of extreme necessity. He 
did not lay much stress upon what was 
done in these respects in despotic coun- 
tries; in Russia, for instance, wherethe 
punishment of death was said to be abo- 
lished, because in such countries the 
whole system of the law depended upon 
the will of one, or of a very few 
individuals. The principle upon which 
the legislature should proceed, in free 
countries, was widely different. Pressing 
his line of argument for relaxing the seve- 
rity of the law, the noble lord contended, 
that it eventually operated as an induce- 
ment to the commission of offences, inas- 
much as every commutation of the punish- 
ment from death to transportation, was 
regarded by the convicted as a species of 
escape, and this encouraged others to hope 
they should meet with equal good fortune : 
and they had to consider whether it was 
not better to assimilate the law to the 
practice, than to suffer the present ineffica- 
cious, nay injurious system, to continue. 
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second ‘reading of the Bill for repealing 
the capital punishment on the conviction 
of stealing to the amount of 40s, in any 
dwelling house. 

Lord Ellenborough thought the whole 
of this argument might be confined to 
this alternative; either there must be a 
high punishment for the aggravated com- 
mission of a general crime bearing the 
intermediate degrees between that and 
the lowest penalty, to be supplied by 
the discretion of the judge; or there 
must be a graduated scale of punishment, 
proportioned to all the shades and diller- 
ence of crime. ‘The latter mode was a 
theory borrowed from the Chinese code, 
which, in a late pamphlet, was represent- 
ed to embrace the shades of difference of 
crime, from murder, down to those of the 
lowest denomination, where even the 
blows of the baton were not only number- 
ed, but the size and thickness of the in- 
strument ascertained. Such a system he 
contended was ridiculous, and as absurd 
in theory, as it would be found nugatory 
in practice. Judge Blackstone’s autho- 
rity had been referred to, but what he stat- 
ed on the criminal law was written at a 
period of his life when he was inexperi- 
enced, and though his authority was great 
and deservedly respected, yet it was not 
equal to other eminent legal authorities, 
The Bill which altered the law as it re- 

arded privately stealing from the person, 
had, he knew beyond all doubt, increased 
that offence to a serious and alarming de- 
gree. He instanced some cases of gross 
atrocity which had come to his knowledge, 
at the last sessions at the Old Bailey. 
Two of the Bills on their lordsbips’ table, 
respecting stealing from bleaching-grounds 
in England and Ireland, he should not 
oppose, on account of the petitions from 
those who were to receive the protection 
ofthe law. The other three, respecting 
stealing from shops, dwelling-houses, and 
canals, he should oppose; for they went 
to alter those laws, which a century had 
proved to be necessary, and which were 
now to be overturned by speculation and 
modern philosophy. He thought prose- 
cutions were in general most sturdily pur- 
sued; and instead of prosecutions being 
encouraged, there was reason at all times 
to restrain them ; for the parties appeared 
not to be wanting in an appetite for con- 
viction. Juries, in general, acted ac- 
cording to their anxiety; and this might 
be called a vice inherent in the constitu- 
tion of man. ‘The discretion in Judges 
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was a power they exercised with pain; 


but he did not perceive how that mode 
of administering the law could be dis. 
pensed with, His endeavour was to dis. 
charge his duty, however he might be 
nisrepresented ; but he would never sa. 
crifice his conscience to the coward] 

fear of misrepresentation. | When he was 
appointed to the situation he filled, he 
made a covenant with himself, that he 
would always appear in that House, and 
state to their lordships all the knowledge 
with which he might be supplied from 
experience, as to the making, altering, or 
repealing of the laws of the land. In that 
capacity he offered himself at present, and 
he trusied that they would not readily 
chauge what the experience of a century 
had proved tobe beneficial, for the illusory 
opinions of speculatists. The noble and 
learned lord moved, as an amendment, 
That the Bill be read this day six months, 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the noble and learned lord had no just 
ground on the present occasion to arraign 
the framers or supporters of the Bills be- 
fore the House, of an inclination to intro- 
duce what he was pleased to call modern 
philosophy. ‘The same principle upon 
which these Bills stood, had lately been 
acted upon by their lordships in the fram- 
ing of a Bill to consolidate into one, all 
the acts which made death the punish- 
ment of certain offences against the excise 
laws. Some of the first legal authorities , 
in the country had given their attention, 
their labour, and their approbation to that 
measure; and no one thought of describ- 
ing it as an attempt to introduce and es- 
tablish a system of criminal law, on the 
basis of what was termed modern phi- 
losophy. 

The Lord Chancellor referred to the ex- 
ample of the disposition which men’s 
minds had to examine the principles upon 
which our criminal code was framed, a 
disposition which he himself felt in early 
life, before observation and experience had 
matured his judgment. Since, however, 
he had learned to listen to these great 
teachers in this important science, his 
ideas had greatly changed, and he saw 
the wisdom of the principles and practice 
by which our criminal code was régulated. 
It was impossible to observe the various 
forms and aspects under which offences 
of the same class, and liable to the same 
punishments, offered themselves to our 
view, without feeling the necessity of al- 
lowing a degree of discretion in appore 
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tioning the different degree of punishment 
with which each should be visited. In 
proof of this assertion, the noble and 
jearned lord adduced a variety of cases ; 
and argued for the necessity of vesting a 
very large share of discretion in the judges. 
Of this the framer of the present Bills ap- 

eared himself to be very sensible; for, 
while he took away the pain of death, he 
allowed the judges great latitude of dis- 
cretion in measuring out the punishments 
which he wished to substitute in the room 
of death. After the most serious attention, 
however, to these cases, it was the con- 
viction of his mind, that as long as human 
nature remained what it was, the appre- 
hension of death would have the most 
powerful co-operation in deterring from 
the commission of crimes; and he thought 
it unwise to withdraw the salutary in- 
fluence of that terror, The noble and 
learned lord disclaimed the smallest in- 
tention to impute improper motives to 
those who differed from him in opinion, 
with regard to the present bills. 

Lord Erskine said, that the British nation 
was confessedly the most moral of any 
nation now known; and if in such a na- 
tion, he observed that a great number of 
offences were committed, to which was 
attached death, he should impute such an 
occurrence rather to something vicious 
and defective in our criminal code, than 
to any depravity in the moral disposition 
of our people. When he saw that out of 
one hundred prosecutions, fifty or sixty 
convictions and executions followed, then 
he should be satisfied that such offences 
should be punished by death; but when 
out of a thousand prosecutions, he observ- 
ed that only one conviction and execution 
followed, he should also infer, that the 
legislature must see, that the pain of death 
was not applicable to such offences, on this 
ground he should support the motion now 
before the House. 

Lord Redesdale considered the discretion 


‘with which the judges were entrusted, as 


extremely beneficial. Allusion had been 
made by a noble lord to the Committee of 
that House, to whom the revenue laws, as 
far as respected the penalty of death, had 
been referred. The statement of that 
noble lord was not, however, correct. 
The fact was, that in the act which had 
been brought in, in consequence of their 
proceedings, the language of the former 
acts had been greatly simplified, but very 
few of the capital punishments had been 
commuted. In two instances, only, he 
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believed, had an alteration been made, and 
these were cases in which it was found 
better, by substituting pecuniary penalties, 
to render the risk of committing the of- 
fence greater, than any benefit which 
could accrue from its perpetration, 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
his statement was correct. By the re- 


‘venue laws, as they originally stood, there 


were 95 offences punishable with death ; 
by the late Bill they had been reduced 
to 25. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
reason which influenced the House to refer 
the revenue laws to a Committee was, that, 
in several of those acts, the penalty of 
death was enacted “ by reference.”” This 
was most improper, and therefore the 
House had thought fit to investigate the 
matter. Direction was given to the judges 
to include in one act all the revenue laws 
which enacted the penalty of death. This 
Bill was referred to a Committee up stairs, 
and all those who were practically ac- 
quainted with the subject were examined 
as to the propriety of retaining or com- 
muting the punishment of death attached 
to many of the offences. The proceeding 
bore no resemblance to the measure then 
before the House. The noble lord who 
brought in the Bill had passed a high 
eulogium on the talents of the hon. and 
learned gentleman who had framed it. 
He was willing to concur in that eulogium; 
but it should be recollected that the branch 
of the law to which that hon. and learned 
gentleman applied himself, could afford 
but little information on the criminal law. 
He objected not so much to the Bills them- 
selves, as to the principle on which they 
were founded, which might be applied to 
the whole criminal code, That code had 
succeeded as well as it was possible for 
any system of criminal law to succeed, 
He should therefore oppose the Bills, 
which, while he was sure they could effect 
no good, might be productive of very 
great mischief. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said that the 
facts which were admitted to have been 
proved before the Committee on the re- 
venue laws, that, in many instances, the 
severity of punishment had increased the 
unwillingness to prosecute, and thereby 
become the means of increasing offences, 
were sufficient to prove the necessity of 
the interference of the legislature. Those 
who asserted that it was intended to take 
away all discretion from the judges were 
mistaken. By examining the Bill it would 
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be found, that the judge could vary the 
punishment from transportation for life, 
to the period of seven years, or even to 
imprisonment for a certain time. 
Lord Holiand replied briefly to the ar- 
guments advanced against. the Bill. 
. The House then divided, when there 
@ppeared—. 
For the original motion............10 + 
For the 
7 
The Bill was consequently rost. The 
Dwelling-house Robbery Bill, and the 
Navigabie River Stealing Bill, shared the 
same fate. The English and Irish Bleach- 
ing-grounds Robbery Bills were read the 
second ‘time, and ordered to be committed 
on Monday. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 24. 

Petition From WATERFORD RESPECT- 
ING THE Bankrupt Laws.) Sir John New- 
port presented a Petition from the Mer- 
chants and traders of the city of Water- 
ford ; setting forth, 

« That the petitioners having now, for 
a series of years, felt the pernicious influ- 
ence and injurious operation of the present 
system of administering the bankrupt 
laws, and experienced, in many instances, 
the inefficient nature of these laws them- 
selves, having witnessed the increased fre- 
quency and too often triumphant impu- 
nity of fraud under a code enacted for its 
prevention, and having suffered from the 
very heavy. expences and tedious delays 
attendant on ali attempts at the detection 
and prosecution thereof, beg leave most 
humbly to entreat the attention of the 
House to a subject of such vital importance 
in.a commercial and trading country; and 
they entreat it under a conviction that the 
evils of which they complain take their 
rise in part from an inefficient code, but 
principally from the very defective and 
injudicious nature of its administration ; 
under this conviction, the petitioners hum- 
bly pray a revision and amendment of the 
bankrupt laws for the following amongst 
other reasons: first, because the adminis- 
tration of the laws is entrusted to commis- 
sioners, who, by reason of their scanty al- 
lowance, are compelled, in a great degree, 
to depend on general. practice at the bar 
for their support, and are therefore unable 
to devote little more than an hour at any 
one time to the investigation of accounts, 
however complicated, or detection of 
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frauds, however subtle, because the com. 
Missioners are paid according to the num. 
ber and not accerding to the duration of 
their sittings, and are consequently not 
uninterested in according to eyery pro- 
posal of adjournment, that great source of 
delay and expense; second, because the 
expenses of a commission, which in all 
cases are considerable, and in many most 
enormous, are uniformly charged upon 
the bankrupt’s fund, a fund which, from 
its nature, instead of being taxed in soo 

pressive a manner, and thereby so seri- 
ously diminished, ought to be relieved 
from every burthen, and rendered as pro- 
ductive as possible ; third, because too great 
difficulty attends the proof of acts of bank- 
ruptcy, even in cases of unequivocal insol- 
vency, and in the obtaining a joint com. 
mission, whence fraudulent references 
are had on mortgages and other securi- 
ties, and considerable impediments raised 
against the recovery of the bankrupt’s ef- 
fects, and their collection thereby render- 
ed most difficult and expensive; fourth, 
because the property of a trader, taken 
under execution, is constantly sold at a 
most ruinous undervalue in consequence 
of the precipitancy of sheriffs in the sale 
thereof, caused by their apprehensions of 
some being rescued from their hands by 
the issuing of a commission of bankruptcy, 
. by which sale the creditors of such trader 
are most grievously injured ; fifth, because 
punishment of death, to which noncon- 
‘forming and fraudulent bankrupts are in- 
discriminately liable, confers impunity by 
preventing prosecution, and because there 
is no sufficient penalty against persons 
who shall harbour a concealed bankrupt, 
or shall assist in embezzling or concealing 
his effects, or in withdrawing them out of 
the realm ; sixth, because the punishment 
in fabricating fraudulent liens and covers 
‘on property in contemplation of bank- 
ruptcy is not sufficiently comprehensive 
or penal, and does not extend to agents 
and accessaries as well as principals ; 
seventh, because bankrupts have not now 
any fair means of support during the 
progress of a commissien, and therefore 
under strong temptations to be guilty of 
concealment, and to commit perjury for 
the preservation of their existence, and 
because they are often deprived of their 
legal and merited allowance, when ene 
titled thereto, by the uncontrouled pro- 
digality of expence attending commis 
sions of bankruptcy, and because commise 
sioners have not the power of encouraging 
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conduct in bankrupts, by ocneting 
the expence of their certificate to be pai 

from their effects; and that the peti- 
tioners, having now detailed some of the 
numerous imperfections in the bankrupt 
code, and of the evils of its practical ad- 


ministration, and being persuaded of the | 


incalculable injury they have and must 
ever produce in a trading country, by de- 
stroying the security and confidence of 
commercial dealings, most earnestly en- 
treat the House to take the same into 
jts most serious consideration, and to enact 
such regulations therein as to its wisdom 
shall seem best calculated for the more 
effectual prevention of the same in future.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Mr. Patmer’s Craims—Tue Prince 
Recent’s ANSWER TO THE ADDRESS. ] 
Lord John Thynne reported to the House, 
that their Address of Tuesday last, humbly 
to beseech his royal highness the Prince 
Regent to advance to John Palmer, esq. 
the sum of 54,702I. Os. 7d. being the 
balance due to him on the net revenue of 
the Post Office, from the 5th day of April 
1793 to the 5th day of January 1808, and 
to assure his royal highness that this House 
will make good the same, had been pre- 
sented to his royal highness; and that his 
royal highness was pleased to give this 
most gracious Answer : 

“ George P. R. 

«Tt must at all times be my most 
earnest. desire to attend to the wishes of 
the House of Commons, and I shall be 
ready to give effect to them in this in- 
stance whenever the means shall have 
been provided by parliament.” 

“ Carlton House, 24th May 1811.” 


Corton Woot Bitt.] On the order of 
the day being read for the House resolving 
itself into a Committee on the Cotton 
Wool-Duty Bill, 

Mr. Rose said he had made inquiries re- 
specting the probable effect of the Bill, in 
consequence of the apprehension which 
had been expressed: and the result of 
them was that no inconvenience appeared 
likely to arise that could justify the alarm 
spread abroad. It was, however, his in- 
tention, as such a feeling was excited, and 
as the lower classes could not be convinced 
how groundless were their fears, to move, 
That the order for the committal of the 
Bill should be postponed to that day three 
months. 

Sir R. Peel, though he did not agree 

( VOL. XX, ) 
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with the right hon. gent., that any good 
could come. of the measure, rejoiced most 
heartily that ministers had the good sense 


and prudence to relinquish what the parties - 


most interested thought so highly de- 
structive to their interests. 

Mr. Whitbread could not divest his mind 
of the idea that the right hon. gent. had. 
had rather a bitter pill to swallow; but he 
admitted that he had swallowed it with 
the best possible grace. The motion of 
the right hon. gent. would have filled him 
with the greatest surprise, if the matter 
had not been broke to him by an intimar 
tion which had been given since h¢ entered 
the House. It was rather surprising that 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who the day before yesterday 
was so confident no inconvenience could 
result from the measure that he would 
hardly grant eight-and-forty hours for the 
further consideration of the subject, and 
to give time for the sentiments of the ma- 
nufacturers to be known, should so soon 
make up his mind to give up the measure 
altogether. The late Mr. Pitt used to 
extol every tax he proposed, as being the 
best that. could be made, and as being such 
that no possible inconvenience could thence 
be expected to arise. It should seem that 
the right hon. gent. had been ambitious 
of imitating him on the present occasion 
ina minor degree. He had set out with 
saying that it was impossible for any evik 
to follow its adoption, but, on the contrary, 
much good was to be expected from 1, 
and ended by givingit up. He was happy 
to find it was so given up, as under the 
circumstances of the case, it was impos- 
sible to suppose any speech of his could 
have inflamed the manufacturers, so as to 
render it expedient on that account. 
Though surprised, he was pleased at the 
change, which, however it was to be ace 
counted for, he could not receive without 
feeling disposed to throw some discredit 
on the premises from which this conclue 
sion was stated to be drawn. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer felt hime 
self under the necessity of saying a few 
words in support of what had fallen from 
his right hon. friend. With him, he 
thought the alarm which had been spread 
abroad, had been so spread without suf- 
ficient grounds for it being proved to 
exist. The hon. gent. who spoke last 
had expressed himself to be surprised and 
not surprised, so often, that he (the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer) did not know 
— he at last wished to be understood 
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as being surprised or not. He had, how- 
ever, expressed himself happy that the 
measure was relinquished ; and he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) was glad to 
see it had given him such good spirits and 
good humour ; for that he was in a good 
humour was evident, notwithstanding the 
apologies he had thought it necessary to 
make for seeming pleased. The appre- 
hension felt on the occasion, he regarded 
as extravagant; but at the same time, as 
that alarm had been found to exist, it was 
judged best not to impose the duty that go- 
vernment had it in contemplation to lay 
on. When he opened the Budget, he had 
stated to the Committee, that such ample 
provision had been made for the service 
of the year, that he thought it unnecessary 
to lay on any additional duties, but such 
as, dictated by commercial policy, were 
regarded as wholesome and judicious re- 
eae As the parties likely to be af- 
ected by the Bill, were now suffering from 
the pressure of the times, if after the alarm 
had been excited, the Bill had still been 
persevered in, it might have appeared to 
them an insulting aggravation of their pre- 
sent embarrassments. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and with these feelings, he 
had resolved to withdraw it; and for the 
reasons already stated, while he did that, 
he should not feel it necessary to supply 
what it might have produced by imposing 
any new tax. > 
The motion for- postponing the Com- 
mittee to that day three months, was then 
agreed ty. 


AsoLition oFCatmpace.} Mr. Croker, 
in answer to a question put on a former 
night by an hex. gent. then present (Mr. 
Whitbread), begged leave to state the na- 
ture of the fund newly created by fines for 
the discharge of seamen. According to 


the old arrangement, when a seaman was- 


permitted to procure a substitute in order 
to quit the service himself, his only course 
was to apply to persons called Crimps, 
who charged at the rate of 100 guineas 
for an able-bodied seaman, and 50 guineas 
for a landsman, and they insisted that the 
entire sum should be deposited in the first 
instance, often before they had obtained 
the substitute themselves. The conse- 
quence of this was, that months, and even 
years elapsed, before the substitute was 
found ; and the individual, who paid his 
money, had often sailed to a foreign sta- 
tion, or, perhaps, died, before the object 
was accomplished, losing, to his distressed 
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family, the full amount of his discharge, 
The government, considering this a sub- 
ject which called for its interference, re- 
solved to interpose its authority, and put 
an end to the iniquitous trade of Crimps 


altogether. With this view it was deter- 
mined by the Board of Admiralty, that 
the man should be discharged, the moment 
his discharge was paid for at the rate of 
80 guineas for an able bodied seaman, in 
the place of 100, and 40 guineas for a 
landsman, in the place of 50, as charged 
by the crimps under all the casualties of 
imposition and delay. The money thus 
received, was carried into the fund for 
raising .volunteer seamen; and he had 
the satisfaction to state to the House, that 
all the objects of the arrangement were 
fully answered. There was likewise an 
adequate security for the proper applica- 
tion of the money, there being no less than 
five checks upon the fund. This, he hoped, 
was a satisfactory answer to the question 
of the hon. gentleman. 
Mr. Whitbread declared himself per- 
fectly satisfied with the explanation, and 
was confident the public would be per: 
fectly satisfied also. 


East Inpia Boarp Orricers Satanigs 
Bitt.] On the question for going into a 
Committee on this Bill, 

Sir Charles Pole. opposed the Speaker’s 
leaving the chair. He stated some ob- 
jections to the Bill, and among others, in- 
sisted strongly upon the impropriety of 
placing the clerks of the Board of Con- 
trol upon a better footing than the clerks 
of the Navy Oifice, by increasing their 
salaries. If such a principle were once 
recognized by parliament, there could be 
no knowing where it would stop. Every 
other department under government might 
feel itself entitled to an increase; nor did 
he see how the subalterns of the army and 
navy could be refused, after such a pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr. R. Dundas thought the hon. admiral 
completely misconceived the facts of the 
case : at the present moment there was an 
annual deficiency of 1,300/. and unless 
that deficiency was supplied, the salaries 
ofthe clerks would be diminished ;_ which 
he was sure the hon. admiral could not 
have in his contemplation. The question 
here was, whether the clerks at the India 
Board could be got at less expence; and 
when it was considered that the four senior 
clerks had duties to perform, which re- 


quired an education and attainments be- 
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ond ordinary accounting-clerks, he was 

repared to say that it was utterly impos- 
sible to get effective persons for an inferior 
salary. It was proposed that the salaries 
‘of the senior clerks should not exceed GOOI. 
a year, and those of the inferior ones 4001. 
a year, and it seemed strange to expect 
they should perform their various duties 
for a less consideration. The hon. ad- 
miral had directed his remarks against one 
clause alone of the Bill, but as there were 
several others which required considera- 
tion, he trusted he would not ‘oppose the 
Speaker’s leaving the chair. 

Mr. Robert Thornton supported the Bill, 
and thought, that when the salaries of all 
other clerks were raised, those belonging 
to the India Board should not form a soli- 
tary exception, and be driven down in 
society, by being worse off than others in 
the same rank of life. 

General Tarleton argued against the in- 
justice shewn by ministers, in bringing 
forward a measure which was to improve 
the condition of the clerks in~the India 
House, while they refused to raise the pay 
of the army, who were deprived of those 
domestic comforts which the former pos- 
sessed. The stipend of every clerk was 
raised, but there had been no increase in 
the pay of the army since the reign of 
Charles 2, with the exception of something 
to the subalterns of the line and cavalry, 
which did not amount to more than the 
property tax. In the face of the House 
and the country, and in the name of the 
army, he must appeal against this injus- 
tice. 

Sir John Anstruther never heard a more* 
ill-timed or ill considered speech than that 
just delivered by the gallant general. It 
was a most invidious comparison to hold 
out that the House was unjust to the army 
and navy, because it. paid persons in in- 
ferior situations. What would be said to 
him, if, as a civil man, he acted similarly, 
if an addition was proposed to the pay of 
the army, and if he upheld the clerks to 
the officers of the army, who had much 
higher and nobler objects in view than 
mere pecuniary compensation? Good 
God! exclaimed the right hon. baronet, 
that a general officer should bring forward 
such a comparison, which was only wor- 
thy of some obscure alley in the city ! 
The question was simply this, whether 
these persons were to be kept in that rank 
of life, which others in similar situations 
held? He could affirm, that the gentle- 
men belonging to the Board of Controul, 
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were harder worked, and worse paid, than 
any other such men in the kingdom. The 
right hon. gent. had refrained fiom any 
mention of his own situation, which, how- 
ever, was extremely arduous, and required 
a much higher recompence than was at- 
tached to it, to induce the person who 
filled it not to give it up, which would be 
attended with extreme inconvenience. 
Such was the case, and he retained the 
most decided opinion as to the expediency 
of the present Bul. 

Mr. Creevey did not object to the increase 
of the salariesof the clerks; buthethought 
there were funds sufficient for that purpose 
without any additional vote. 

Mr. Wallace maintained the expediency 


of granting to the full extent provided for . 


in the Bill. 
oo P. Moore said he should oppose the 

ill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
all were agreed as to the propriety of re- 
munerating the clerks, and those who 
knew most of the subject recommended an 
additional remuneration to the person at 
the head of the Board of Control ; it was 
with this view, and not to serve any per- 
sonal purpose, that his right hon. friend 
had proposed the Bill. The consideration 
of the Company’s Charter would bring the 
subject under the notice of parliament 
again, and he was persuaded it would be 
then found that the great increase of bu- 
siness justified and required the addition. 

The question was then put and carried ; 
and the Bill went through a Committee. 


Intish Tosacco Duties The 
House went into a Committee on this 
Bill. 

Mir. Bankes thought that the situation of 
Ireland was such, that instead of an ad- 
ditional duty on tobacco, a modification of 
the property tax would be more desirable. 
The finanees of that kingdom were so low, 
that it was impossible she could support 
herself, and was becoming a burthen on 
this country, in consequence of the Union. 

Mr. MW Naughien was concerned to hear 
the hon. gentleman charge the sister king- 
dom with being a burthen on England, 
and hoped, that whatever might be done 
to relieve her from her present situation, 
at least the property tax would not be re- 
sorted to; that was a tax which the peo- 
ple could ill bear ; it was a tax they much 
dreaded. He lamented that other gentle- 
men had not considered the situation of 
Ireland as well as the hon. gentleman. 
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Mr. Foster, with considerable warmth 
and agitation of mind, noticed the observa- 
tions of the hon. gentleman, and denied 
that Ireland was a burthen on England. 
If she was indebted to England for a tem- 
porary loan, she would, in honour, dis- 
charge it. Did she, he would ask the hon. 
gentleman, call for the Union? Was it 
not forced upon her? He had voted against 
the measure ; but the kingdoms being now 
united, it was better to conciliate all dif- 
ferences. The hon. gentleman ought, in 
justice, to recant the expressions. 

Mr. Bankes was not astonished that the 
hon. members had heard with surprise 
and indignation the situation of Ireland. 


It was true that she could not support her-— 


self; for was not she, at this moment, re- 
ceiving pecuniary assistance, by way of 
loan, from this country? He did not mean 
to say that it was improper to extend that 
assistance, If the situation of Ireland had 
been examined into, this angry debate 
might have been avoided. He could not 
consent to recant what he had said. It 
was the effect of an anxious desire for the 
happiness of Ireland, and, therefore, he 
could brook the language of the honour- 
able gentleman, who desired him not to 
interfere with that kingdom. —(Mr. 
M’Neughten here observed that he had 
not used that expression. )—He would ap- 
peal to them around him whether the ho- 
nourable gentleman had not so said; but, 
however, he still thought the Property Tax 
would be the best mode of providing for 
the revenue, instead of the Tobacco Duty, 
as that would exonerate the poorer classes., 

Mr. M’ Naughten denied that he was 
angry with the hon. gentleman who had 
given an Irish recommendation with re- 
spect to the taxes, by stating that a modi- 
fication of the Property Tax would be de- 
sirable for Ireland. There was no tax on 
Property in Ireland. Ireland, instead of 
being averse to, would be very much 
obliged by the hon. gentleman’s inter- 
ference in her affairs, because whatever 
affected her must equally affect England. 

Mr. Hutchinson wished for more time, 
and condemned the duty as unpreductive. 

The Report was ordered to be received 
to morrow. 


Intsh Newspavers— Duties on Ap- 
VERTISEMENTS.] Sir John Newport, in 
pursuance of notice, entered into a state- 
ment of the nature of the Duty upon Ad- 
vertisements in Ireland, and a comparison 
thereof with that of England. Le com- 


Trish Newspapertm 
plained of its being unjust and contrary to 
the articles of the Union with that country, 
which ordained that Ireland should not be 
taxed in any one instance more than Eng, 


(812. 


land. It was injurious to the liberty of 
the Press, because only those papers in 
the interest of government were favoured 
with government advertisements, and it 
was not productive, as there had been 
only the sum of 2,500/. raised, although it 
had been stated at 30,000/. The pro. 
prietors of newspapers in Ireland were al. 
lowed only one and a half per cent. upon 
payment of duty, while those in England 
were allowed 17 per cent. which aftorded 
another instance of its being contrary to 
the act of union between the two countries, 
He concluded with moving, ‘“ That leave 
be given to bring ina Bill to repeal so 
much of the Act of the 50th of the King 
as imposes an additional duty of-two shil- 
lings for every ten lines which every ad- 
vertisement, proclamation, order, or act 
of state, published in any Gazette, News. 
paper, Journal, or Daily Accounts shall 
contain, over and above the first ten lines, 
and as imposes a rd of one halfpenny 
on every hand-bill in lreiand.”’ 

Mr. Foster said he was willing to place 
the Irish newspapers on the same footing 
as the English, if the right hon. baronet 
desired it ; but he suspected, if so, that 
the right hon. baronet would not be a fa+ 
vourite with the Irish printers. He must 
say, that it was rather ridiculous in some 
gentlemen to talk of the duty on adver. 
tisements as being detrimental to the 
liberty of the press, when the two subjects 
were In nowise connected. ‘The worthy 
baronet seemed to think that he had vio- 
lated the act of union by laying on some 
duties in Ireland higher than in England. 
The worthy baronet when in office did the 
same thing. He may shake his head, but 
he did. “ Yes, (said Mr. F.) you laid a tax 
upon jaunting cars. What’s the reason 
you don’t hold up your head and answer 
me? You laid a tax upon jaunting cars, 
and you laid a tax upon licences for 
public houses. I do not blame you, I did 
the same thing. (Alaugh.) It is not fair, 
however, that you should accuse me of that 
as a fault, in the commission of which 
you must have thought yourself perfectly 
justifiable.”” 

Mr. Sheridan. I really, Sir, cannot help 
remarking the surprising change of temper 
which has so suddenly manifested itself 
in the right hon. gentleman. A few 
minutes ago, when the hon. gentleman 
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pelow me (Mr. Bankes) said that Treland 
was a burden upon England, he was in- 
stantly all on fire ; and well he might. 
If Ireland is a burden upon England, 
where are you to seek the reason? Where 
but in the oppression, the injustice, and 
the tyranny of this country, which has so 
long enthralled Ireland; which has de- 
based her for three centuries. I do not 
wonder, however, at the sudden good hu- 
mour of the right hon. gentleman. 1 hear 
a few of the worthy gentlemen opposite 
have been amusing themselves this even- 
ing elsewhere. (A laugh.) Really I am 
very far from blaming them; indeed lam 
one of the last in the House who would 


desire to interrapt their diversion. The 


right hon. gentleman has said, if the 
Union is to be violated, it is best to repeal 
it at once ; now, all that the right hon. 
gentleman has done with respect to the 
press, isa violation of the act of union ; 
a violation of that clause which says, that 
no taxes are to beraised in Ireland higher 
than in England. It will not be the least 
excuse for him to say, that my right hon. 
friend beside me did so too. Even if it 
was the fact, it would not excuse his fol- 
lowing a bad example: but my worthy 
friend did no such thing. He taxed 
jaunting cars—there are no jaunting cars 
in England, so the case does not hold 
there. He taxed licences, but licences 
are not articles of taxation, but police re- 
gulations ; so, there also he is in error, 
dn fact, he has not made out a single case 
where my right hon. friend has violated 
the act of union. (Mr. Foster and Mr. 
Perceval here appeared to converse.) I 
should be obliged to the right honourable 
gentleman for his attention, though per- 
haps, it would be more politic in me to let 
him continue his hints to his right hon. 
friend ; indeed, I shall lose but little by 
his instilling a few of the arguments to- 
night into the ear of the right hon. gentle- 
man beside him. I turn, however, to the 
hon. gent. below (Mr. Bankes) who has 
had the hardihood to say, this night, that 
Ireland cannot support her own govern- 
ment. Itis notso. She can support her 
fair proportion ; but she cannot, nor ought 
she, to be required to advance an over- 
rated quota to the general defence of the 
empire. See what Ireland is doing for 
you—see her sacrificing her courage— 
her best blood in our defence; andcan 
you in return basely reproach her with 

t poverty? You have no right to do so. 


If she is poor, she has become so in your 
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support. Spare her, then, the mortifica- 
tion of hearing, that she owes that to your 
gratitude which she has a right to claim, 
not from your bounty but your justice, 
It has been said that the press cannot be 
hurt by raising the duty on advertisments. 
There are three ways of destroying the li- 
berty of the press; one is by oppressive 
acts of parliament, another is by Ex-officio 
informations and the unconstitutional ba- 
nishment of printers to distant gaols ; and 
the third is by raising the price of cheap 
publications. This, and this is the way 
resorted to in Ireland, itis a mean, cow- 
ardly, and circuitous attempt. I have 
ever been a firm friend to the press, and 
while [ live I shall continue so. I fear 
no corruption either in the state or in 
the government, while the press exists. 
Against venal lords, commons, or juries— 
against despotism of any kind, or in any 
shape—let me but array a free press, and 
the libertiesof England will stand uashaken. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer justitied 
the opinions of his right hon. friend with 
respect to the duty. The assimilation to 
the English duty would raise more money, 
and, as amatter of revenue, no doubt if 
the right hon. baronet was sincere, his 
right hon. friend would consent to repeal 
the present duty. He denied that it was 
a violation of the act of Union, as had 
been urged. Referring to what had been 
said by Mr. Bankes, he must declare that 
Ireland was no burden on England ; so far 
from it, she was.the great strength of the 
empire in assisting to combat the enemy, 
both by sea and land. The loan which 
had just been granted, was given for the 
advantage of the whole empire. To con- 
tribute to the wants of such a friend was 
serving this country. To say, that such 
assum as four millions and a half taken 
from the Exchequer in aid of Ireland was 
entailing a burthen on England, or was dee 
tracting from that dignity and station in 
the empire which Ireland ought and did 
possess, was holding language which 
should not be held out. The loan was not 
an act of generosity and relief, but an act 
of liberality and justice, as well to Eng- 
land as to ae for she was the main 
limb of the empire. The right hon. 
gentleman had talked of the liberty of 
the press, of informations filed by the 
Attorney General, of sending persons 
to distant prisons, of the unconstitu- 
tional caprice of the judges, &c. ; but the 
right hon. gentleman should weigh well 
the use of words before he uttered them. 
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He could not justly charge the judges with 
being actuated by caprice in passing the 
sentence of the law upon offenders. There 
never was a time when the administration 
of justice was so pure—when the judges 
were so uncorrupt. — If the right hon. gen- 
tleman would reconsider his words, he 
would find that he had been too hasty, 
and that there was no foundation for any 
one of his charges. 

Mr. Sheridan in explanation said, that 
when punishment arose from caprice, the 
law could not justify it, and therefore he 
should take this opportunity of giving 
notice, that he would next session move 
for the repeal of that law which related to 
Ex-officio Informations. 

Mr. Ponsonby supported the motion. 
He thought the hon. gent. who had ob- 
served that Ireland was a burden to this 
country, rather deserved the thanks than 
the reprobation of the gentlemen of that 
country, as he had shewn the necessity of 
some remedy being adopted for the evil. 
It must be acknowledged that that coun- 
try was in difficulty, which could not pay 
the interest of its own debt, but must ac- 
cept 43 millions for its service. In this 
instance, however, the right hon. gent. 
was imposing an unjust tax, as it was con- 
trary to the spirit of the union; and al- 
though it might not tend to destroy the 
liberty of the press, yet it enabled go- 
vernment to shew an urfjust partiality, 
and to create dissatisfaction in that coun- 
try, which they ought to use every exer- 4 
tion to conciliate. 

Mr. Parnell said that he could not admit 
the construction of the act of union that 
had been given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If those parts of the 7th ar- 
ticle which pointed out the application of 
the revenues of Ireland, and the manner 
in which the proportions of contribution 
were to be provided were taken together, 
it appeared to him that no article could 
be taxed higher ia Ireland than it was in 
England. ‘Taxation for the purpose of 
providing for the proportion of contribu- 
tion being necessarily by that article a 
proceeding following taxation for provid- 
ing for the interest of the debt, which 
formed a separate charge, the true pur- 
port of the clause directing, that no arti- 
cle should be taxed higher in Ireland than 
in England for the purpose of providing 
the proportion, was to prevent any article 
from being so taxed for any purpose what- 
ever. Whatever the tax on any article 


might be for the purpose of defraying the 
4 
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separate charge, no such addition could 
be made to it for defraying the joint 
charge as would make it altogether higher 
than it was in England. It was however 
no wonder that difficulties should arise in 
ascertaining the precise meaning of this 
article. It had now been the subject of 
discussion for some weeks before the Irish 
Finance Committee, and as yet the only 
opinion the Committee had been able to 
form of it was, that it was almost wholly 
unintelligible. But in regard to the ques. 
tion of issue, a noble member of that Com- 
mittee, the framer of the article, had so 
lately as yesterday declared that Ireland 
was secured by it from the imposition of a 
higher duty on any article than that arti- 
cle was liable to in England. In respect 


| to the duty on advertisements, he must 


contend that it was grievous te the editors of 
the public papers, and had a tendency to 
destroy the liberty of the press. He could 
consider it in no other light than that of 
an attack upon those editors who were the 
advocates of the people, and the oppo- 
nents of the abuses of government. As to 
revenue, it was idle to look upon it as ever 
having been intended to be productive, 
It was a measure of the same class as many 
others of the Irish government to endea- 
vour to stifle the freedom of public dis- 
cussion. This he firmly believed to be 
the case when he considered the use which 
was made of the annual grant of 10,000/, 
nominally given for printing proclama- | 
tions; and also the manner in which the 
express establishment between London 
and Dublin was converted into a source of 
profit to some editors, and of injury to 
others. The argument that the Irish press 


‘could bear equal burdens with the Eng- 


lish was one at variance with every prin- 
ciple of taxation. In this country the 
public press had been long established, 
and it was supported by the immense 
wealth of the nation. In Ireland it was 
but just beginning to take the form of an | 
established business, and had to depend on 


‘the support of a people only beginning to 


emerge from poverty. But in his opinion 
there was a still stronger reason why the 
press of Ireland should be protected in- 
stead of oppressed, and that was, her hav- 
ing lost her local legislature by the union. 
The public press had become the substitute 
of that legislature. Without it, the griev- 
ance of the people and the abuses of go- 
vernment could not be known; it was im- 
possible that rights could be protected or ~ 
wrongs redressed without the aid. of this 
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establishment; he should therefore, on this 
and on all occasions, resist to the utmost of 
his power every restriction that was en- 
deavoured to be imposed upon it. 

Colonel Barry said he should yote 
against the motion. 

Mr. Shaw having already troubled the 
House on this subject, begged to assure 
them that at this late hour he would not 
trespass on their patience more than to 
answer one or two observations that fell 
from the right hon. gent: opposite. “He 
was sorry the right hon. gent. (Mr. Fos- 
ter) had so short a memory ; for he ap- 
pealed to every gentleman who was pre- 
sent at the opening of the Irish Budget 
last year, whether the right hon. gentle- 
man did not distinctly say, that as the 

rice of the Irish newspapers was just two 


thirds of the English, therefore no objec-' 


tion could be made to raising the tax on 
advertisements to the same ratio, that is, 


’ to two thirds the English tax. Was this 


the case or not? ‘It had been said that if 
the tax was repealed another must be sub- 
stituted in its place. This was a very er- 
roneous apprehension, because, as it was 
stated in the petition which he had the 
honour to present from the proprietors of 
Irish newspapers, the-tax was as unpro- 
ductive as it was oppressive. Therefore, 
placing it upon its former footing would 
occasion no defalcation of revenue. It 
had been most whimsically remarked by 
the right hon. gentleman, that the tax 
being unproductive was occasioned by the 
obstinacy of the proprietors of the news- 
papers who set themselves against it. But 
could it be for a moment supposed that 
they would be such enemies to their own 
interests as to refuse the insertion of ad- 
vertisements, upon which their profits al- 
most entirely depended ?—-Mr. Shaw made 
use of several other arguments to demon- 
strate the injustice and the impolicy of the 
tax, and contended, that it ought not, at 
all events, in any case to exceed two- 
thirds of the duty paid in England. 

After a few words from sir John New- 


‘port, in reply, the House divided, when | 


there appeared | 
Against the 
FOP 
Majority SO 
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Mr. Patmer’s CLarms—TueE Prince Re- 
GENT’S ANSWER TO THE Appress.] Mr. 
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Whitbread said, he came down to the 
House to day, for the purpose of renew- 
ing a notice which he had given last night 


on the subject of the Message received” 


from his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
in answer to the Address of the House, 
relative to Mr. Palmer’s claims. The 
answer which his royal highness had 
been advised by minisiers to give to that 
Address, conveyed the grossest possible 
insult on that House, going, as it did, to 
express a doubt of the inclination, or of 
the ability of the House to make good any 
sums which his royal highness might 
order to be issued in consequence of an 
Address of that House. He had given his 
notice on this subject, in consequence of 
having seen a printed paper, purporting 
to give an account of the proceedings in 
another place, in which it was stated, that 
his Majesty’s ministers had ‘advised the 
Prince Regent not to accede to the re- 
commendation of the House. Nothing 
but imperious duty could have induced 
him to postpone such a motion beyond 
the earliest possible moment at which it 
could. be brought forward ; but he was 
under an absolute necessity of going to 
the country, and could not be in the House 
sooner than Thursday; he therefore now 
gave notice, that if no other member 
chose to bring the matter under the con- 
sideration of the House before that day, 
he should then submit a motion on the 
subject, although he should thereby be 
obliged to postpone another matter of im- 
portance which stood for that day, it be- 
ing his intention that. the present subject. 
should take the precedence. He now 
moved, That the Answer of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent to the Ad- 
dress of that House be read. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
had no objection to accede to the present 
motion, nor to the bringing forward of 
that of which the hon. gent. had given 
notice, but he would say: now, as he would 
maintain, when the subject was properly 
before the House, that there was no insult 
contained in the Answer, nor any thing 
unbecoming the high personage from 


-whom it came, or the ministers who ad- 


vised it.. He should do no more at present 
than shew his readiness to take up the 
challenge of the hon. gent. And he was 
convinced, that when the discussion should 
take place, the House would be satisfied 
that the censure of the hon. gent. upon 
the proceeding was unfounded and misap- 
plied. 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn said, that if there was 
any instance on the Journals of a similar 
answer to an Address of that House, -the 
minister who advised it might perhaps be 
justified, but he defied them to produce 
any such instance. In the present in- 
stance the privileges of the House were 
attacked. He would contend it was the 
case ; for the power of the House to make 
good its engagement, was either doubted 
or resisted by the minister. He was sorry 
that his honourable friend had named so 
distant a day; because the duty of a 
member of parliament was paramount to 
all others; and in cases such as the pre- 
sent, he thought it would become them to 
imitate the conduct of their ancestors, by 
postponing every other business or consi- 
deration to a question of privilege. He 
was more surprised at this proceeding } 
than at any which had taken place since 
he had a seatin parliament. As to the 
measure against which it was directed, it 
was one, however objectionable in prin- 
ciple, sanctioned by the practice of the 
House upon other occasions, In the case 
of Mr. Webber, the House injudiosously, 
he thought, had exercised the privilege of 
Address; and though his opinion was not 
altered with regard to the case of Mr. 
Palmer, or the general inexpediency of 
adopting the principle of Address upon 
such occasion, yet, when it was done, it 
must be carried into effect, and was en- 
titled to all the weight and authority that 

arliament could give to its proceedings. 

he House of Commons might as well be 
required to wait the opinion of the Lords 
upon every public monument, yet monu. 
ments were voted without that sanction. 
The debts of Mr. Pitt were paid without 
any such postponement ; and the salaries of 
the Judges were increased without waiting 
for the opinion of the Lords. For these 
reasons, he was anxious that the question 
should be brought forward, as its import- 
ance entitled it to an early and full dis- 
cussion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
through the whole of his observations, the 
hon. gent. was pleased to run away with 
the assumption that he intended to ques- 
tion the privileges of that House. Nothing 
could be more unjust than such an assomp- 
tion. On the contrary, he should con- 
tend, that the Address alluded to con- 
tained nothing which could, in the re- 
motest degree, affect those privileges, or 
question the authority of parliament. 

Mr. Whitbread said he could not-attend 
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on Monday, as he had already declared; 
but it was competent to any other gentle. 
man to bring it forward at a more ear] 
period. All he should say at'present, was, 
that the advice of the minister to the 
Prince Regent, could only be interpreted 
in this way; that where the House said, 
I will give the money, the minister said, 
you shall not. 

The Answer of the Prince Regent was 
then read by the clerk. 


Fioceine THE Loca, 
Taytor’s Court Martiat.] Sir Francis 
Burdett rose to call the attention of the 
House to the subject of Military Flog. 
ging. It was a subject which had long 
and deeply occupied his mind, and he 
would have brought forward some motion 
on the subject before, but he had been 
advised to defer it, as the general feeling 
of the government appeared to be adverse 
to this odious, disgraceful and abominable 
practice, and the clause which had been 
introduced this session into the Mutiny 
act, shewed, at least, a disposition to coun- 
teract the evil; and he had been willing 
to receive it as an earnest of some better 
plan of military discipline than that which 
now existed. However, he had received 
information of the continuance of this 
practice, and in aservice where such an 
ignominious and cruel punishment could 
least be justified—in the case of a person 
compelled to serve in the Local Militia, 
which obliged him, however reluctantly, 
to bring before the House some motion, 
which might lead to a more certain re- 
medy for so great anevil. The circum. 
stances with which he had been made ac- 
quainted, by letter, were these: The Li- 
verpool regiment of Local Militia, com- 
manded by colonel Earle, had been 
marched from that city to Ormskirk, on 
the 22d of April, and the quality of the 
bread was a subject of complaint -among 
the men, many of whom had been used 
to a comfortable mode of living. How- 
ever, the quality of the next rations of 


bread was not better, and alter some re- . 


presentations on the subject, and the ex- 
amination of the bread by the colonel, 
who declared it to be good, the major part 
of the men consented to take it, but nine- 
teen of them refused, who were confined 
on the 27th of April. One of them, Tho- 
mas Taylor, composed a song, which con- 
tained allusions to the bad quality of the 
bread, (here the hon. baronet read a part 
of the song) some copies of which were. 
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rinted, and the colonel obtained a copy, 
and then sent to stop the press. No fur- 
ther notice was taken of it until the 2d of 
May, when the adjutant confined Taylor, 
who was tried immediately after in the 
course of the day, and allowed but one 
hour to prepare his defence, in which three 
witnesses bore testimony to his good cha- 
racter. He was sentenced to receive 200 
lashes, and was marched to the regiment 
at 2 o’clock the same day, when he re- 
ceived 50 lashes, the rest being remitted. 
He was refused a copy of the Minutes of 
the Court Martial, and among other rea- 
sons alledged for his punishment, his po- 
litics were one. He was a very respect- 
able man, held the situation of clerk, was 
married, and his wife, when he received 
the first lash, fainted away, and had since 
-been very ill, and the privates and drum- 
mers of the regiment had been much af- 
fected at the infliction of the punishment. 
The hon. baronet said, that he considered 
this case of the highest importance, both 
as it affected the individual and the cha- 
racter of the country, which was disgraced 
by the continuance of such a practice, 
and he had the authority of persons who 
stood high in the service for saying, that 
flogging was as unnecessary as it was 
cruel, and not at all requisite for the main- 
tenance of discipline in the regular ser- 
vice, when its only effect was to produce 
a loss of character, to which loss of life 
was infinitely preferable. But when this 
punishment was extended to the respec- 
table father of a family, dragged into the 
service, it wastruly dreadful. After some 
further remarks on the nature of military 
punishment, the hon. baronet concluded 
by moving, “ That the Minutes of the 
Court Martial held on Thomas Taylor, 
private inthe Sth company of the Liver- 
~ Local Militia, be laid before this 

ouse.”’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer express- 
ed a wish that the hon. baronet would 
defer his motion until some inquiry could 
be made into the propriety of complying 
with it, as he believed it was contrary to 
the general principle, and was desirous 
that some general officers might be con- 
sulted upon it. As next week’ was full, 
and Monday and Tuesday in the follow- 
ing week were holidays, perhaps the hon. 
baronet would consent to defer his motion 
till Wednesday se’nnight. 

General Tarleton thought that it would 
be better to delay it, till a letter could be 
received from the district. 
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Mr. Whitbread agreed in this suggestion, 
and said, he should be sorry to be absent! 
at the discussion, as he had been one of 
those who hoped the new clause in the 
Mutiny act would have prevented the 
continuance of the practice of flogging, 
which he believed to be wholly unneces- 
sary in the English army. As Wednes- 
day se’nnight would be the 5th of June, 
perhaps the following day would be more 
convenient. 

Sir F. Burdett signified his concurrence 
in the preposed adjournment of the ques- 
tion. 

The further debate on the subject was 
then adjourned till Thursday the 6th of 
June. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, May 27. 


PETITION OF THE Roman CaTHOLI€s 
oF Irevanp.] The Marquis of Downshire, 
in presenting the petition of the Roman 
Catholics in Ireland, spoke to the follow- 
ing effect: My Lords ; It is with peculiar 
satisfaction that I rise this night, to occupy 
a few moments of your attention—mo- 
ments which I shall devote, however, tothe 
consideration of the most important sub- 
ject that can meet your lordships’ mind. 
It is in consequence of the indisposition of 
an excellent peer (lord Donoughmore) a 
man whose name will be ever held sacred 
by his country, from the zeal and proper 
enthusiasm he has displayed in the cause of 
his Catholic countrymen. It is, my Lords, 
in consequence of his indisposition that 
this honour has fallen upon me. May his 
health soon be re-established, that so the 
Catholics of Ireland may again possess an 
abler asserter of their rights than myself; 
but they cannot possess a more sincere one. 
No, my Lords, 1 feel for them in my heart. 
I know them well. Notmerely from what 
I have heard, but from what I have seen 
and witnessed. They are a most respect- 
able body of men, and in this long list of 
petitioners, my Lords, there are many 
reputable, not only from the characters 
and good conduct, but from the situation 
they hold in society. Many of them I 
know, most of them I have some know- 
ledge of—and all of them, I can as- 
sure you, my Lords, are worthy of a 
participation. in those blessed rights and 
privileges which you possess. They are 
born Britons, my Lords: they have lived 
Britons: they think, and act, and feel like 
Britons; and for God’s sake treat them as 
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Britons. By listening to this their Péti- 
tion, my Lords, you secure to yourselves 
the boundless advantages of so large a 
portion of your population; and although 
they have hitherto been injured, sadly in- 
jured; in being debarred from their natural 
rights, yet so genial is generosity to their 
nature, that you wil now—even now——by 
attending to their Petition, gain their 
endless gratitude. I therefore, my Lords, 
in the name of the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, present to you this Petition, and pro- 
pose that it be taken into the consideration 
of this House on Friday the 7th of June. 

The Petition was read, ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be taken into considera- 
tion on Friday the 7th of June, for which 
day the Lords were ordered to be sum- 
moned. 

InsotveNT Destors’ Bitt.] The report 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Bill was pre- 
sented and ; 

Lord Redesdale proposed a new clause, 
which was agreed to, for the purposes of 
rendering the beneficés of clergymen liable 
to sequestration under the Act the same as 
in other cases. His lordship then moved 
that the Bill be engrossed. 

Earl Stanhope wished the Bill to be re- 
committed, in order to give an opportunity 
of rectifying tke numerous errors which 
he contended were still in the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor would not object to 
the engrossment, vut he should feel himself 
compelled to say not-content to the third 
reading. If, however, in consequence of 


the failure of this measure, a common In- | 


solvent Bill was brought in, he would not 
object to it. 

Lord K-desdale greatly regretted the 
opposition which his Bill had met with, 
and observed that a perfect measure could 
not be expected; all they could do was to 
take experience as far as possible for their 
guide, and make further enactments as they 
were found expedient. An ideahad gone 
abroad that this was his final Bill upon this 
subject, but the fact was, that he had an- 
other Bill in contemplation for the purpose 
of compelling the debtor to surrender his 
property to his creditors; and also a Bill 
‘which he was disappointed in its not being 
proposed in the other House this session, 
for the purpose of the more effectual re- 
ra at a small expence, of debts under 
201. 

The Earl of Moira had objections to 
some of the provisions of this Bill, but was 
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a perfect measure upon this subject, and 
was therefore prepared to support the pre. 
sent Bill in furtherance of the principle 
which he so anxiously wished to establish, 
The Bill was ordered to be engrossed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 27. 


East Inpia Boarp Orricers SALaries 
Bitt.] The Report of this Bill wag 
brought up. 

Mr. Creevey said, he rose to object to 
this Bill, in its present state, to that part of 
it at least that related to the increase of 
salary to the President of the Board of - 
Controul. By the act of 1793, that act 
under which the East India Company now 
hold their charter, 16,000/. per annum was 
set apart out of the East India Company’s 
funds as a provision for the Board of 
Controul; of this sum, 5,000/. was to be 
distributed at the pleasure of the crown 
between the President of the Board and two 
commissioners, and the remaining 11,000J. 
was to be applied in payment of Secreta- 
ries and clerks. The present Bill, said the 
hon. gent. is amongst other things to in- 
crease this sum of 16,0001. to 22,0001. for 
the purpose, as is said, of increasing the 
salary as well of the President as of the 
inferior clerks. The distribution of the 
5,000/. under the act of 1793, has hitherto 
always been 2,000/. per annum to the 
President, and 1,500/. per annum to each 
of the Commissioners. The present Presi- 
dent of the Board of Controul says this 
sum of 2,000. is too little for him, and he 
wants more. My answer to him always 
has been, and now is—I admit you are ill 
paid, compared with the two commis- 
sioners, because the whole business is done 
by you, and they do nothing ; their places 
are perfect sinecures—there never has 
been such a thing as a Board held since 
the first institution in 1784, and therefore 
let the .crown, in the just exercise of its 
discretion, give you a greater proportion 
of the 5,000/. tan it hitherto has done, 
and the commissioners less; the fund is 
perfectly adequate, considering always 
that the commissioners do nothing. The 
history of this Board of Controul is really 
curious enough. When Mr. Pitt-first in- 
troduced it to public notice in 1784, he 
bestowed upon it this flattering descrip- 
tion: he said—* It was intended that the 
Board should consist of none but privy 
counsellors; but the Board should create 


‘fully aware that it was impossible to —_ no increase of officers, nor impose any 
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new. burdens, since he trusted there could 
be found persons enough who held offices 
of large emolument but no great employ- 
ment, whose leisure would amply allow of 
their undertaking the duty in question.” 
This romantic systema of the gratuitous 
overnment of India by the. sinecure 
men, lasted till 1793, when lord Melville 
not only made a provision for himself as 
president of the Board of Controul, but to 
make up for lost time and past errors, he 
created those two new parliamentary sine- 
cures, called the Junior Commissioners for 
managing the affairs of India. The pre- 
sent Bill is a still further improvement of 
the present president of the Board of Con- 
troul upon the act of his noble relation. 
He wants his own salary raised, but he will 
not let us touch his sinecure commis- 
sioners. One should have supposed he 
would have been the last man in the cow- 
try to quarrel with the existing act, con- 
sidering it was made by his father, and 
particularly as he himself had given notice 
of the termination of it, and of an early 
discussion of the whole subject. As how- 
ever the righthon. gent. is evidently above 
such trifling considerations as those, he 
puts us upon investigating his own claims 
to further remuneration; he is the first 
public claimant for an increase of salary 
in this office, and if I compare him with a 
noble lord (Castlereagh) who held this 
office before him, and who made no such 
claim, there can be no comparison of 
what, might have been the justice of the 
claims of lord Castlereagh compared with 
the right hon. gent. The noble lord held 
this office longer than the right hon. gent. 
has done. He had filled a great situation 
in the state for some time before; the 
right hon. gent. has made his first appear- 
ance as an officer of the state in his pre- 
sent situation. ‘The noble lord, as the 
Indian minister, used to lay his views an- 
nually before this House in what is called 
an Indian Budget, an operation of at least 
great labour if not of great public benefit, 
whereas the right hon. gent. has very 
happily relieved himself from this part of 
his official duty, by never saying a single 
word upon the subject; and then to con- 
clude the comparison, the noble lord held 
no other office that I know of, whereas the 
right hon. gent. has the consolation of en- 
joying a sinecure place in Scotland of 
2,0001. per annum and upwards. Con- 
sidering therefore, all the circumstances of 
the case, I think the right hon. gent. fails 


in making out any urgent claim upon our 
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justice. How, then, does he stand as to 
any appeal to our compassion?. Why, 
really, considering that he now has his 
pay as president 2,000/. per annum, and 
his sinecure in Scotland of 2,000/, more, 
considering that lord Melville has one pen- 
sion from the East India Company of 
2,000/. per annum, another from the crown 
of 1,500/, per annum, that he has in ad- 
dition to these pensions a sinecure of 
3,500. per annum, making between the 
father and son 11,000/. per annum; 
considering all this, and above all con* 
sidering that the family first embarked in 
public life in the gratuitous line, they 
may at least be said not to have done 
much, and that no case of real distress is at 
all made out by the right hon. president. 
—The hon. gent. said, perhaps he enter 
tained more jealousy of the right hon. 
president on these subjects than others did, 
and it was owing to his having had occas 
sion before now to look after him; some 
time since he found that the right hon. 
president had got very comfortably settled 
in an excellent house, for which 9 or 
10,000/. of the public money had been 
given, that he was living in it, rent-free, 
and that he was pleased very humourously 
to call it, the official residence of the pre- 
sident of the Board of Controul; upon 
further inquiry he found that this house 
had long been a great favourite in the 
right hon. gentleman’s family, that lord 
Melville had himself selected it as a hand- 
some piece of attention to be paid him by 
the India Company in the shape of a con- 
veyance of fee in return for his gratuitous 
government of India; and this plan was 
only defeated by some mischievous per- 
sons in the court of proprietors. The 
right hon. gent. when he succeeded to the 
office, he!d formerly by his noble relation, 
succeeded likewise to the passion enter- 
tained by him for this house; and, as he 
said before had actually shewn address 
enough to get possession of it at one time. 
Now the only use he meant to make of 
this fact was this, namely, to impress upon 
the House, that when they have any thing 
to do with the right hon. gent. as a claim- 
ant for remuuneration of his own ser- 
vices, though he has had barely the expe- 
rience ef four years’ official labours, yet in 
the appreciation of an adequate reward for 
them, he would be found to be a very con- 
siderable artist. Under all the circum- 
stances of the case, he hoped the right hon. 
gent. would excuse him for now attempt- 


ing to separate him from the society of the 
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elerks in this Bill, by moving to expunge 
all that related to his own increase of pay, 
and next year- he might appear again with 
at least as much dignity, and with more 
propriety on the part of the House, when 
the institution of the Board of Controul 
itself and ali relating to it were to come 
under public consideration. 

Lord Castlereagh, as he had been allyded 
to by the hon. gent. thought it proper to 
state, that before leaving office he had 
recommended that the salaries of the presi- 
dent and other officers of the Board of Con- 
troul should be put on a more respectable 
footing, and that he considered the public 
service materially interested in this aug- 
mentation of salary. 

Mr. R. Dundas said, he did not conceive 
himself at present called on to enter into 
any of the personal-allusions of the hon. 
gent. He, for himself, should never have 
thought of bringing forward the present 
Bill, had his own interest alone been con- 
cerned, but he was called upon to do so for 
the sake of others, whose interests were 
also concerned in it, at the suggestions of 
those who were interested in the permanent 
respectability of that department of the 
public service. 

Mr. Calcraft did not very well under- 
stand what the right hon. gent. meant by 
being compelled by others to bring for- 
ward a Bill fur his own benefit. He, for 
one, was persuaded that all the great offices 
under government should be provided with 
ample salaries, and he was sensible that 
many of the salaries were by no means 
adequate; and had this very office of 
President of the Board of Controul beenin 
the hands of any other person than the 
right hon. gent., he should have willingly 
consented to have the salary increased ; but 
when he considered that this increase was 
called for at a period of peculiar national 
distress, and that the right hon. gent. 
enjoyed already a sinecure office to a con- 
siderable amount, and when he considered 
what, in his mind, was conclusive with re- 
spect to the present period, that claims of 
the. greatest importance had been post- 
poned, the claims of the officers of the 
army and navy, of those men who were 
employed in the most efficient service of 
the state, who had the most undeniable 
right of preference, he could not consent 
to the'present augmentation. He thought 
it was by no means judicious to agree to 
the 
‘going into a more extensive inquiry ; for 


augmentation, without previously 


‘he was not only satisfied that the salaries 
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ofthe Board of Controul were great, but 
were equal to those of the other govern. 
ment offices. The Treasury, for instance, 
which was the most laborious office under 
government, except the Admiralty, had not 
salaries equal to the Board of Controul. 

Mr. W. Adam observed, the question 
whether the East India company’s charter 
ought to be renewed, and whether the 
salaries of the officers of the Board of Con. 
troul were to be adequate, was perfectly 
distinct; and he could see no reason if 
these salaries were at present inadequate, 
why they should not be augmented. The 
office of the President of the Board of Con. 
troul should be made _ substantive, and 
equal in point of salary to the other great 
offices under government. With respect 
to the sinecure office which it had been 
said the right hon. gent. enjoyed under 
government, it was not properly a public 
sinecure, but was paid from the fees of 
suitors in a court of law; and it consisted 
with his knowledge, that it had been 
pledged by the right hon. gent., for the 
sake of defraying his father’s expences at 
Westminster Hall. 

Lord Folkestone observed that the right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Dundas) seemed to rise 
up in great wrath that he had been per- 
sonally alluded to. The truth was, that 
the present was intrinsically a personal 
question, and if the right hon. gent. chose 
to bring forward claims for remuneration 
of its services, it was necessary to enter 
into the consideration of the meritson which 
those claims were founded. He thought 
the learned gent. whospoke last bad shewn 
a great indiscretion in alluding to the 
pledging of the sinecure office. 

Mr. 2. Moore objected to the principle 
of the Biil altogether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer conceived 
‘that no real ground of objection had been 
stated to the increase. As the recommend- 
ation came from successive presidents ‘of 
the Board, and consequently did not origi- 
nate with his right hon. friend, nothing 
had been said to prove that it would be 
improper to grant the increase now. 

General Tarleton expressed his determi- 
nation to vote against any. increase of 
salary, as the claims of the officers of the 
army and navy were infinitely greater 
than the claims of civil officers... He was 
aware of the embarrassed situation of the 
country ; but when ministers talked of the 
flourishing state of the finances, it was his 
duty to mention the clainis of the profes- 
sion to which he belonged. A right hon, 
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bart. (sir J. Anstruther) had stated that 
they had greater inciteménts than the 
hope of pecuniary rewards.—“ They, to 
be sure, ”’ said the honourable general, 
«« seek the bubble reputation in the can- 
non’s mouth; “ but would it procure them 
wine and bread?” The right hon. bart. 
might talk of incitements—some incite- 
ments were laudable; lawyers would 
sometimes leave Westminster Hall to seek 
the chime of India; to toil in their avoca- 
tions, under a silk palanquin, or scale the 
back of an elephant. They met with re- 
ward, and returned to this country en- 
riched with the spoils of the East; but 
did the hon. gent. ever hear of any 
member of the military profession return- 
ing from the continent after the spoils of 
war, and the repose enjoyed on the ground 
under a wet blanket, enriched in purse, or 
with any other reward, than what he ac- 
quired by his valour? The hon. general 
stated his determined resolution to oppose all 
increase of salaries to public officers, until 
the claims of the army and navy professions 
so immediately necessary;to the salvation of 
the country, were attended to. 

The House then divided. 

For agreeing tothe report.........65 

For the 


British AND Inter- 
cuance Bitt.] Mr. Secretary Ryder 
moved the order of the day for the House 
going into a Committee on the Militia In- 
terchange Bill.—On the question that the 
Speaker do leave the chair, 

Colonel Stanley wished, in consequence 
of a meeting of colonels of Militia, and 
Jord lieutenants of counties, held this day, 
and their having appointed a Committee 
to wait on the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to-morrow, that some delay might 
be granted, to afford them an opportunity 
of urging their objections to the Bill. 

Mr. Tighe stated of his own knowledge, 
that objections were entertained in Ireland 
against this Bill. The Irish militia were 
not precisely on the same footing with the 
English militia, that is, they were not the 
same kind of constitutional military force ; 
besides, if the Irish were to be compelled 
to come over and bear arms in this coun- 
try, they had a right to require that they 
should be allowed the free and undisturbed 
exercise of their religion. In requiring 
this, thesIrish only asked of England to 
give them the same privileges she gave to 
the German treops now in this country. 
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He thought some delay absolutely neces- 
sary, to communicate with their consti- 
tuents on this subject. . He should there- 
fore move as an amendment, that this 
Committee be postponed to Friday, the 7th 
of June. 

Sir J. Newport followed on the same side, 
and stated that, according to notice, a Ca- 
tholic meeting was to-morrow to be held 
in Dublin, to consider of the prepriety of 
petitioning on the subject of. allowing the 
Catholics the free exercise of their religion. 
If this measure, as was said, was intended 
to promote union, let it not be made the 
subject. of controversy. By the Ist of 
Geo. 1, chap. 13, it was rendered penal] to 
carry arms without taking the oath of su- 
premacy, and he could not see reason why 
a doubt on this subject should be suffered 
to remain on the mind of any one, when a 
single explicit clause in this Bill would do 
it away. 

Mr. Grattan was of the same opinion, 
and read part of a letter from the titular 
archbishop of Tuam to the. effect, that the 
Irish Catholics would oppose the measure, 
unless the free exercise of their religion 
was secured to them by law. This should, 
he said, be a matter of right, and not de- 
pendent on the will of any officer. The 
introduction of a clause to that effect,’ 
would promote recruiting in Ireland, and 
was beside the least objectionable, and 
most statesman-like mode of acting. It 
would also prevent the meetings projected 
in various parts, and he should, therefore, 
prefer having such a clause moved on the 
Report, though, in the mean time, he 
should vote for the delay. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
see no cause for delay, as the House were 
already perfectly in possession of the ob- 
ject of any petitions that might be pre- 
sented, and might as well consider that 
point now as hereafter. The free exer- 
cise of their religion was the object the 
Catholics had in view, and it appeared at 
once, that they must enjoy that under the 
present Bill, or it would be one law com- 
pelling to the breach of another. All thgt 
could be wished was the same freedom to 
attend to public worship in England, as 
they enjoyed in Ireland, and it was clear 
that they would have all they requested by 
this law, which virtually repealed. all 
former acts on the same subject. . But if 
any doubt remained, it would at once be 
removed by looking at the clause, which 
ordained that the militias of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland should enjoy all the same 
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privileges and exemptions on their re- 
moval, to which they were entitled in their 
own countries respectively. .With respect 
to attendance on divine worship, the same 
order from the Commander in Chief would 
be issued here, as that on which they were 
contented to rest in Irelaud. He con- 
cluded by objecting to delay as usneces- 
sary, as any future consideration might 
have its full weight in other stages, or on 
a re-committal of the Bill, if that was re- 
quisite. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, that the good sense 
in which the right hon. gent. seemed not 
to be wanting in his treatment of other 
questions, appeared to fail him altogether 
upon every subject relative to Ireland. 
If the present question had not been con- 
nected with Ireland, how could the right 
hon. gent. have observed as he had done 
upon what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend.. His right hon. friend has said, 
that there would be no need of delay, if a 
certain objection was removed. That ob- 
jection the right hon. gent. refused to re- 
move; and yet he contended that his right 
hon, friend was bound by his own argu- 
ment to admit the delay to be unnecessary. 
The avowed object of the Bill was to pro- 
mote more effectually the union and har-’ 
mony of the two countries. Did it tend 
to that object to compel the Roman Ca- 
tholic to come to this country with a 
doubt, if not a penal restraint upon his re- 
ligious rights? But it was said, that he 
would be put in the same situation in this 
country he was in his own, and that there- 
fore he must be satisfied ; but was he satis- 
fied ? was the’ Irish Catholic content under 
his present restrictions? Admitting, how- 
ever, that the present Bill put him in the 
same state in this country as he had been 
in his own, but that he did not think it did 
so, was it too great a sacrifice to the reli- 
gious feeling of the country to make a 
distinct clause, which would remove every 
doubt on the subject? If the right hon. 
gent., who had been himself so long an 
eminent lawyer, was sincere upon this 
subject, he was sure that he must wish to 
put it in as unquestionable a shape as pos- 
sible. He would be above contending 
with what he might call the ignorance or 
prejudices of the Catholic upon this sub- 
ject. 

General Tarleton characterised the mea- 
sure as fraught with the greatest political 
and military advantages to the empire. 

Sir W. A Wynn did not think the mea- 
sure particularly expedient, and deprecat- 
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ed any hurry in carrying it through par. 
liament. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder adverted to the 
Irish volanteering Bill of 1804, at which 
period Mr. Fox, having suggested the in. 
troduction into that Bill of a clause ex. 
actly similar to that recommended by the 
hon. gentlemen opposite, and having been 
told that by the clear construction of the 
law the Irish Catholic soldier would, on 
coming to this country, be maintained in 
the enjoyment of his own religion, ac- 
quiesced in the reply. He had authority 
from his royal highness the Duke of York, 
to state, that on the passing of the Bill, an 
order should be issued similar to that issued 
by the Commander in Chief in Ireland, 
If any doubt yet remained on the minds 
of the House upon the subject, he was per- 
suaded that it must be removed on hear- 
ing the opinions of the law officers of the 
crown. He here read the opinions of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General, in which 
it was stated that by the provisions of the 
Bill, the Irish Catholic militiaman, on his 
transfer to this country, would be entitled 
to all the privileges with respect to reli- 
gion, which he had heretofore enjoyed in 
Ireland, notwithstanding any act to the 
contrary which might now be in force in 
Great Britain. , 

Mr. W. Elliot wished for an additional 
clause on the subject, or at least that the 
Regent should be advised to make a new 
article of war upon it. 

Mr. Ponsonby dout:ted whether Mr. Fox, 
having the subject completely before him, 
had ever withdrawn such a clause as that 
now pravosed: if he had, he would doubt 
the accuracy even of Mr. Fox’s judgment. 
He rose, not so much to speak to the ques- 
tion, as to notice, that an hon. friend of his 
would submit a motion on this point on 
the report, when they would have an op- 
portunity of discussing it. 

Mr. Herbert said he would vote for any 
clause that would render the Catholic 
rights clear and explicit, but.in the mean 
time, would not suffer that to induce him 
to vote against so excellent a measure. 

The Amendment was negatived without 


a division, and the House resolved itself — 


into the Committee. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder then observed, that 
to obviate any misapprehension of the 
subject, he was willing to move the inser- 
tion of words stating, that the Irish Ca- 
tholic militiaman, when transferred to 
England, should be entitled to the same 
civil, military, and, religious exemptions, 
as were enjoyed by him in Ireland. 
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The several clauses of the Bill passed 
through the Committee after a short dis- 
cussion; and the House having been re- 
sumed, the Report was ordered to be re- 
ceived on Thursday, 


IncrEASE oF ALLowaNce To THE 
LigurENANT oF IRELAND.] On a motion 
for going into a Committee to consider of 
granting an increase of allowance to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Sir J. Newport wished to know if any 
notice had been given.on the subject. A 
something had been done last session at a 
very late period, and it was then under- 
stood that early this session certain docu- 
ments were to be laid before the House, 
to prove the proposed increase of allow- 
ance necessary. This he thought ought 
to be done, and it was proper that some 
notice should be given to allow time for 
the due consideration of the subject. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
had certainly given notice of the motion 
on Saturday ; but if the right hon. baronet 
wished it postponed till to-morrow; or 
any day at but a short distance of time, 
he had no objection to the postponement 
of the subject. It was, however, to be 
remembered that the motion was merely 
one to carry into effect the Resolution of 
last session. 

Sir J. Newport replied, that if it was 
only intended to bring in a Bill in the re- 
gular way, on the subject, there would be 
sufficient opportunities for him to express 
his sentiments hereafter. He did not, 
under all the circumstances, wish to cause 
any delay, but he was not aware that the 
House had the regular notice, Saturday 
not being a day on which notices were 
commonly given. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated, 
that he had given notice on Saturday.— 
The House then resolved itself into the 
Committee, in which the right hon. gen- 
tleman moved, That an addition of 10,000/. 
per annum should be made to the income 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to be 

.paid out of the consolidated fund. 

Sir J. Newport thought that this ought 
to be done out of the surplus of the Civil 
List, which was at present paid to his 
Majesty. 

Mr. W. Pole explained that the propos- 
ed regulation first took in the surplus of 
the Civil List, and the deficiency only 
was to be supplied from the consolidated 
fund. 

Mr. Tighe objected to any augmentation 
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“1800, moved for an aecount of the bu- 
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whatever to the Lord Lieutenant. He was 
already relieved from great part of the 
expence attending his state and dignity, 
by the removal of the Houses of: Parliae 
ment. 

Mr. W. Pole said, that without an in- 
crease above the present allowance, the 
expence must prove ruinous to any pri- 
vate fortune whatever. 

The Resolution was then agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, May 30. 


AprEaLs 1N THE House or Lorps.]} 
The Earl of Lauderdale, after observing 
that the information before the Committee 
on this subject only extended to the com- 
parative increase of business in the Court 
of Chancery between the periods of ten 
years up to 1755, and ten years from 


siness before that court from 1755 to 
1800, and the number of Decrees from 
1755 to 1810. 

The Earl of Liverpool had no objection 
to the motion, but could not consent ta 
delay, till the information was produced, 
the measure in contemplation for the more 
speedy hearing of Appeals in that House, 
which he thought it was of great import- 
ance should be passed before the session 
closed, in order that they might begin in 
the next session on the new arrangement. 
—The motion was agreed to. The order 
of the day was read for taking into consi« 
deration the Report of the Committee’ re- 
lative to the state of the Appeals in the 
House of Lords. The Report was read by 
the clerk at the table as follows :—* Re- 
solved, That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that it is indispensably necessary, 
and that itso appears to be from the great 
number of Appeals and Writs of Error 
now depending in the House, amounting 
together to 338, of which 296 are Appeals, 
and 42 Writs of Error, that a greater pro- 
portion of the time of the House of Lords 
should be employed in hearing Appeals, 
than has been hitherto allotted to this part 
of the business of the House ; and that it 
will be expedient, therefore, that the 
House should determine to sit for this pur- 
pose at least three days in every week 
during the session, meeting at ten o’clock 
at latest on each day till the present arrear 
of causes shall have been considerably re- 
duced, and subsequently two days in the 
week at least, meeting at the same hour. 
That as the above regulation will -un- 
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avoidably take up a large portion of the 
time of the Lord Chancellor, which would 
have been employed in other judicial 


. duties, as appears from the statement con- 


tained in the Appendix, of the periods 


» during which the Lord Chancellor usually 


sits in the Court of Chancery, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that some relief should be 
afforded to him in the discharge of such 
other judicial duties. 

« Resolved, That it is the opinion of 


this Committee, not only that the judicial 


business of the House of Lords hath so in- 
creased as to require, and to be likely to 
continue to require, a greater portion of 
the Lord Chancellor’s time than was here- 
tofore necessary for the execution thereof, 
and therefore to disable him from giving 
sufficient attendance in the Court of 
Chancery, but that it also appears from 
the statements in the Appendixes of the 
comparative quantity of business in the 
Court at different periods, its judicial es- 
tablishments having continued the same, 
that there is a considerable increase 
thereof, taking together the whole of the 
different kinds of business transacted in 
the Court; and that it is therefore expe- 
dient, in order to secure at the same time 
a sufficient attendance upon the House of 
Lords by the Lord Chancellor, and suf- 
ficient means for carrying on the business 
in the Court of Chancery, that an ad- 
ditional Judge in the Court of Chancery 
should be appointed. 

« Resolved, That it appears to this Com- 
mittee to be expedient that such Judge 
should hold his office during .good be- 
haviour, and that he shou!d be of a rank 
correspondent with that of the Master of 
the Rolls. 

_ Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is expedient to 
revive the practice which formerly pre- 
vailed.in the Hottse of Lords of limiting 
the period in each session, after which 
Appeals shall not be received in that 
session. 

« Resolved, That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, that it is expedient to 
order all the parties in the Appeals and 
Writs of Error, which may be depending 
at the close of the present session in the 
House of Lords, to lay the prints of their 
cases upon the table of the House, before 
the end of the first week in the next ses- 
sion of parliament, in order that the House 
may be enabled to form some judgment 
of the nature of the cases which have 
been brought before them; and that it 
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should be an order of the House that the 
prints in all cases of Appeals and Writs 
of Error should be hereafter laid upon the 
table of the House, within a time to be 
limited after such Appeals and Writs of 
Error have been presented.”’ 

The Earl of Liverpool, after an able and 
perspicuous commentary on the necessity 
of adopting measures for the more ex- 
peditious transaction of the judicial bu. 
siness of the House, and the beneficiak 
tendency of adopting the Resolutions, re. 
commended by the Committee, moved 
their lordships to agree to the first Ree 
solution. 

Earl Stanhope cordially agreed with the 
noble secretary, that every thing which 
tended to dispatch in such cases was de- 
sirable ; but with the Resolution as now 
proposed, he could not agree. It pro- 
ceeded on a principle that a number of 
cases should be left or kept untried. This, 
he thought, was wrong, as they should 
proceed until the whole arrear should be 
wiped off, instead of “ considerably re- 
duced,” as the Resolution had it; and 
he should move to amend it accordingly. 

The Earl of Liverpool reminded. the 
noble earl, that the Resolution referred 
only to Appeals and Writs of Error. The 
House had other judicial business to attend 
to, and which occupied a great portion of 
their lordships’ time, as the cases of the 
Berkeley and the Banbury peerages this 
session amply evinced. ‘There must al- 
ways, from the nature of the thing, be 
some cases remaining untried, and he 
thought it would be preferable to leave 
the Resolution as it stood, as, when the 
arrear should be considerably reduced, 
the House could decide on the most pre- 
ferable mode of proceeding under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Earl Grey approved of the amendment. 
He thought they should proceed in the 
most expeditious way until the whole 
arrear was extinguished ; and that it would 
be proper to introduce into that part of 
the Resolution, instead of the present 
words, the following: ‘ Until the then 
existing arrear of causes shall be extin- 

uished.” 

The Earl of Liverpool repeated his ar- 
gument in favour of the Resolution as it 
now stood; and thought it would be 
better to leave the point to the subse- 
quent discretion of the House, according 
to circumstances, as they were now guided 
in several other points of a nature nearly” 
similar. 
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_ The question was then put onan Amend- 
ment, as suggested by earl Grey, which 
was negatived without a division. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved the 
adoption of the second Resolution. 

The Earl of Lauderdale recurred to his 
former argument, that the House had not 
sufficient information before them, as to 
the business of the court of Chancery, to 
warrant the adoption, 

The Lord Chancellor briefly observed 
upon the vast increase of the number of 
Appeals in that House since the periods 
sanerten to by the noble earl: it was ten 
fold. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, in reply, con- 
tended, that the information required was 
essentially necessary, to enable the House 
to form a judgment of the merits of the 
question. When lord Loughborough pre- 
sided in that House, there was only one 
year of Appeals in arrear, and yet they 
had no information as to the state of the 
Chancery business at that period. He 
meant not to speak either in praise or de- 
preciation of the conduct of any noble 
lord while in that situation. He only 
wished they should be informed as to the 
matter of fact. 

Earl Grey, referring to the increase of 
balances in the hands of the Accomptant 
General, observed, that it was no proof of 
the increase of the general business of the 
court of Chancery. 

Lord Redesdale entertained a contrary 
opinion. That increase, combined with 
many other notorious circumstances, de- 
monstrated an increase of business in 
Chancery. It was increased also in con- 
sequence of the additional business thrown 
upon the court by the various acts of Par- 
liament. 

The Resolution was then agreed to; as 
were also the remaining Resolutions, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, May 30. 


Wootton Bassett Etection—Pett- 
‘TION OF Mr. Artersout.] A Petition of 
John Attersoll, esq. was delivered in and 
read ; setting forth, “ That at the last elec- 
tion of a burgess to serve in Parliament 
for the borough of Wootton Bassett, in the 
county of Wilts, the petitioner and Robert 
Knight, esq. were candidates; and that at 
the said election, a majority of legal votes 
was offered for the petitioner; but that 
William Cripps, esq. the mayor of the 
said borough, who presided as the return- 

(VOL, XX, ) 


ing officer at the said election, received 
the votes of many persons on the poll, in 


‘favour of the said Robert Knight, who had 


no right to vote at the said election, and 
rejected many legal votes which were 
tendered for the petitioner, by which 
means a colourable majority appeared 
upon fhe poll in favour of the said Robert 
Knight; and the said William Cripps 
bath unjustly returned the said Robert 
Knight as duly elected, whereas the pe- 
titioner had a majority of legal votes, and 
was duly elected, and ought to have beeu 
returned; and praying that the House 
will take the premises into their consider- 
ation, and grant him such relief therein 
as to them shall seem fit.” : 


Wootton Bassett Evection—Peti- 
TION OF Erecrors.] A Petition of Wil- 
liam Sadler, of the borough of Wootton 
Bassett, in the county of Wilts, slopseller, 
and Robert Wallis, of the same place, 
bricklayer, was also delivered in and 
read; setting forth, «That the right of 
election of burgesses to serve in Parlias 
ment for the borough of Wootton Bassett, 
in the county of Wilts, is in the inhabit- 
ants thereof being householders within the 
said borough legally settled, paying scog 
and lot, and not receiving alms; and that 
the petitioners had a right to vote at the 
last election of a burgess to serve in Par- 
liament for the said borough; and that, 
at the said election, Robert Knight, esq. 
and John Attersoll, esq. were candidates; 
and that William Cripps, esq. mayor of 


the said borough, presided as the return-— 


ing officer thereat, and partially and un- 
justly received the votes of many persons 
on the poll in favour of the said Robert 
Knight, who had no right to vote at the 
said election, and rejected many legal 
votes which were tendered for the said 
John Attersoll, by which means, and by 
other undue, corrupt and illegal practices 
of the said Robert Knight, his friends and 
agents, a colourable majority was procure 
ed in favour of the said Robert Knight, 


who hath been returned by the said 


liam Cripps instead of the said John At- 
tersoll, who had the legal majority of 
votes at the said election, and was duly 
elected thereat, and ought to have been 
returned; and the petitioners further 
state, that the said William Cripps, and 
one Jasper Maskelyne, were two of the 
overseers of the poor for the parish of 
Wootton Bassett, within which the said 
borough is situate, for the year preceding 
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the said election, and, as such overseers, did 
wilfully, fraudulently, illegally, and for 
election purposes; to the prejudice of the 
real electors of the said borough, cause 
the names of divers persons to be inserted 
in the poor’s rates of the said parish as 
bein the occupiers of houses within the 
said borough, and liable to pay the poor’s 
rates in respect thereof, who were not, at 
the time of making the said rates, occu- 
piers of such houses, or who had merely 
a colourable and fraudulent occupation 
thereof, and who were not liable to the 
payment of such poor’s rates; and did 
also wilfully, injuriously and fraudulently, 
and for the purposes aforesaid, omit to in- 
sert the names of several persons in the 
said rates, who were occupiers of houses 
within the said borough, liable to be rated 
in respect thereof, by means of which se- 
veral premises, the rights of the real elec- 
tors of the said borough have been great- 
ly injured, and the petitioners aggrieved ; 
and praying that the House will take the 
same into their consideration, and grant 
them such relief as to them shall seem 
roper.”’ 

Ordered, That the said Petitions be 

09 into consideration on the 18th of 
une. 


PETITIONS OF THE MANUFACTURERS OF 
Mancuester Botton.) Mr. Black- 
éurne presented a Petition from the dis- 
wessed manufacturers of Manchester. He 
stated that the petition was subscribed by 
more than forty thousand signatures, the 
majority of whom were reduced to a state 
of extreme distress. As he conceived this 
to be a subject of great public importance, 
he was willing to give the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
House due notice, to consider of the best 

and speediest mode of administering re- 
lief to so large and valuable a portion of 
the community. He should upon a future 
day call the attention of the House to this 
aubject. He then moved that the Petition 
‘be brought up. 

Sir Robert Peel said, that particular cir- 
cumstances had made him acquainted 
with the condition of those upon whose 
behalf the Petition was presented, and 
never, he believed, was there an instance 
in which the labourers of this country suf- 
fered such distress. He was far from at- 


tributing this serious evil to the conduct of 
his Majesty’s ministers; it was owing, he 
apprehended, altogether to the successful 
of our great enemy. He hoped, 
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that as Parliament had already come for. 
ward to support the inhabitants of Porty. 
gal, under the calamities brought upon 
them by the troops of Buonaparté, the 
would be no less anxious to protect their 
own manufacturers from the consequences 
of his policy. The body soliciting assist. 
ance was a most useful one, and had con. 
tributed as much as any other to promote 
the commerce and welfare of the country, 
It would, he was persuaded, go a great 
way to alleviate their distresses if the 
House of Commons were to shew a fellow. 
feeling upon the occasion, and, therefore, 
he hoped that government would deem it 
expedient to administer some relief. 

Colonel Stanley said he had another Pe. 
tition of asimilar nature, signed by six or 
seven thousand of the weavers, spinners 
and labourers of cotton in the town and 
vicinity of Bolton, in Lancashire, which 
he should present when this was disposed 
of. The petitioners were a most indus- 
trious class of men, and the distresses to 
which they were exposed were great and 
serious. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, he 
did not doubt that such Petitions would 
always be received by the House, and 
disposed of, according to its best judg- 
ment. In the present instance, he was 
anxious that the Petition and all its details 
should be fully before them, in order that 
they might come to the consideration of 
the question with all the information ne- 
cessary. He thought the motion, of which 
the hon, gent. who presented the Petition 
had given notice, a proper one; it was 
right that he should hereafter fix a day 
for moving that it should be referred to 
} Committee, upon which occasion, the 
House would have to consider all the points 
embraced in such a motion; it would 
have to consider the evil, the prayer, and 
the remedy ; it would have to consider 
whether it would be practicable to afford 
sufficient relief, and as a necessary branch 
of that consideration, whether, if sufficient 
relief could not be afforded, the attempt 
might not excite expectations which eould 
not be fulfilled, and, by so doing, aggra- 
vate instead of alleviating the distresses. 
The present was not the time for discuss- 
ing those topics; he.should therefore sa- 
tisfy himself with declaring upon his own 
part, and he believed he might upon the 
part of every member of that House, that 
it was his desire to afford every practieal 
relief; but that he should feel it necessary 


to guard against 
| which was not likely to be realized. 


any hope - 
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Manufacturers of Manchester.and Bolton. 
rica, which have already added, and will - 


The Petition from Manchester was then 
ead, setting forth, 

« That the Petitioners are reduced to 
the greatest distress, from the extensive 
depression of the various manufactures oc- 
casioning a deficiency of employment, and 
from the great reduction of wages, which 
circumstances, added to the high price of 

rovisions, have subjected them to the 
most unexampled privations ; and that the 
evils under which they so severely suffer 
are daily accumulating, and many of their 
employers, who flattered themselves with 
enjoying a competence, after many years 
of toil and industry, now find themselves 
reduced to complete poverty ; and those 
who are not yet added to the enormous 
list of bankrupts find their property daily 
lessening, and cannot, by a continuance in 
business, in the present state of affairs, 
promise themselves a better fate; and that 
the Petitioners humbly submit, and earn- 
estly hope, that some means will be speedily 
adopted in order to prevent the impending 
ruin that threatens the country, as great 
numbers of artists have been compelled, 
for want of employment, to quit their 
native land, and to emigrate to‘ foreign 
countries, in hopes of ameliorating their 
condition, and to seek for that encourage- 
ment which unfortunately has failed them in 
this their once happy and prosperous coun- 
try, by which emigrations the trade of the 
United Kingdom has been much injured 
and depressed, and must inevitably, in the 
course of futurity, end in consequences the 
most disastrous ; and that the consequence 
of this situation of affairs is that the great 
bulk of the Petitioners are reduced to the 
most dreadful situation, beyond all former 
precedent and example, great numbers 
experiencing the total want of employ, 
and thousands daily suffering the absolute 
want of the necessaries of life, for them- 
selves, their wives, and helpless offspring ; 
and that the Petitioners most humbly en- 
treat the House to take into their conside- 
ration the distress and situation of the 
different mechanical branches in general, 
who are, for want of employment, reduced 
to want and misery, as the onely pittance 
of their earnings is wholly inadequate to 
procure them the common necessaries of 
life, the majority of them not being em- 
ployed more than three days per week ; 
and that a revocation of the Orders in 
Council would pave the way to a removal 
of the Non-intercourse and Non-importa- 
tion Acts lately passed by the Congress 
and Senate of the United States of Ame- 
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no doubt still further tend to add, to the 
distresses of the Petitioners, and would, in. 
the opinion of the Petitioners, by opening 
a more extended mart for commerce, in @ 
partial degree be the means of restoring 
them to a more comfortable state ; and if 
such measure could be followed up with a 
general and permanent peace, (to obtain 
which desirable end they hope and firmly 
trust the House will avail itself of every 


opportunity), the whole of the grievances - 


under which the Petitioners, together with 
many thousand others of his Majesty’s 
subjects, labour, would then cease, and 
the Petitioners would be enabled, by the 
return of trade and commerce, not only to 
support themselves and families with cre- 
dit, but with utility to their king and coun- 
try ; and that, if the desirable objects above 
suggested cannot at present be attained, 
without sacrificing any of the interests, or 
compromising the honour and dignity of 
the country, the petitioners rely with the 
fullest confidence on the House adopting 
some such speedy mode as would operate 
in amelioration of the present distresses of 
the petitioners.”’ 

Colonel Stanley then presented the Peti- 
tion from several weavers and spinners of 
cotton handicrafts artists and jabourers, 
resident in the town of Bolton, in the 
county of Lancaster, or its vicinity, setting 
forth,. 

«« That the major part of the petitioners 
are engaged in or dependent on the cotton 
manufacture, and that such manufacture 
hath of late years been subject to great 
fluctuations, whereby the petitioners have 
been reduced to frequent necessity, and 
oft deprived of the necessaries of life; and 
that at all times the petitioners have borne 
those sufferings with becoming fortitude, 
but their present burthen impels them, at 
this very awful juncture, to lay their dis- 
tress before the House, in the hope that 
some means will be devised to afford them 
relief: and that not more than two-thirds 
of the looms of the petitioners are em- 
ployed, and a proportionate number of 
other industrious artists and handicrafts are 
also destitute of work: and that those of 
the petitioners who yet have employ are 
so much reduced in the price of their 
labour, that, on a fair average, they can- 
not earn more than 5s. per week, and 
that, from these causes the petitioners are 
absolutely involved in the deepest distress, 
not being able to procure a sufficiency of 
even the coarsest food for themselves and 
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families; nor to ‘pay rent for their habita- 
tions: their trivial effects‘and implements 
of industry are either already or must 
speedily be sold at one fourth of their cost 
to satisfy their landlords, and the peti- 
tioners are thereby deprived of even a 
chance in better times; and that the 
severe privations endured by the indus- 
trious poor have introduced a most malig- 
nant fever, and want and penury have 
Tong since filled the workhouses, but the 
applicants for relief are too numerous to 
be supplied with even a scanty allow- 
ance; several subscriptions have been 
made by the friends of humanity, yet 
these are very inadequate, hor can ef- 
fectual relief be given, as the distressed 
objects daily increase, unless the wisdom 
of the House devise some method to re- 
move or alleviate the general calamity, 
which now threatens one common ruin to 
the greater part of the inhabitants of that 
once happy county; and praying the 
House to take into its most serious con- 
sideration the very alarming state of the 
cotton manufacture, which, until lately, 
afforded employ in the various branches 
connected therewith to not less than five 
hundred thousand persons, and that they 
will enact such salutary laws as will give 
employ and suitable wages to the indus- 
trious inhabitants of that exceedingly dis- 
tressed part of the empire.”’ 

The said Petitions were ordered to lie 
upon the table. 


Mr. Patmer’s CraimseTue Prince 
Reeent’s ANswer To THE Appress.] Mr. 
Whitbread said, before he moved that the 
Address of that House to the Prince Re- 
gent, on the subject of Mr. Palmer’s 
Claims, and his royal highness’s Answer 
thereto, be read, he begged to wave the 
notice relative to a legislative provision 
for any future illness of his Majesty, which 
stood for that evening, as the discussion 
on the question he was then about to intro- 
duce to the House, would probably occupy 
a considerable time. Even however if that 
were not likely to be the case, he would 
have felt it his duty to postpone that 
notice, in consequence of certain circum- 
stances, which had come to his know- 
ledge, and to the knowledge of the pub- 
lic. On Friday se’nnight, however, he 
would submit to the House a proposition 
connected with that subject. He then 
moved: “ That the entry in the Votes of 
the House of the vist day of this instant 
May, of the Address of this House to his 
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royal highness the Prince Regent, hum- 
bly to beseech his royal highness to ade: 
vance to John Palmer, esq. the sum of 
54,7021. Os. 7d. being the balance due to 
him on the net Revenue of the Post Office, 
from the 5th day of April 1793 to the 5th 
day of January 1808, and to assure ‘his 
royal highness that this House will make: 
good the same, might be read,” and the 
same was read, accordingly. 

Mr. Whitbread then said, he thought he: 
was justified, from the diligent search he 
had made, and from the information which: 
he had derived from various sources, in‘ 
asserting, that Addresses similar to that 
which had just been read, and directed 
in the same manner to be presented to 
the throne, had, during a long series of 
years, been voted by that House; and he 
also conceived himself justified in saying, 
that no Answer, like unto that given to this 
Address, had ever before been delivered 
at the bar of that House. It was well un- 
derstood as a point settled and confirmed, 
that the’ House of Commons not only 
claimed, but had the right to originate all 
grants of money to the crown; not only 
that, but they also had the right to ap- 
propriate and dispose of all grants so 
voted. Many salutary rules had been 
laid down, and a regular course of pro- 
ceeding had been adopted with regard to 
the mode to be observed in granting the 
public money: the adherence to which 
was of great importance, as giving them 
aright to appropriate the sums voted by 
that House. Taking the subject up at 
the Revolution, and tracing itdown to the 
present period, it would be found, that, in 
almost every year, addresses had been 
voted by the House of Commons, calling 
on the crown to advance sums of mone 
for various purposes, and pledging the 
House to make good the same. In no 
one instance, where they had voted such 
an Address, or where the crown had, in 
consequence, advanced any sum of mo- 
ney, had the House ever failed to make 
good such advance. On various occa- 
sions the crown had applied to that House 
for assistance, relying on its powers and 
privileges as alone sufficient to grant the 
sums necessary for the support of the 
throne. The House, in answer to those 
Messages, had invariably taken on itself 
the right and the power of granting the 
object desired, or of relieving those ne- 
cessities which were pointed out. It 
remained for the right hon. gent. and 
his colleagues, in this year, 1811, to des 
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sart from the invariable practice of their 
ancestors, and make the crown, under the 
administration of the government by the 
Prince Regent, return an answer, imply- 
ing’ a doubt either of the power or the will 
of the House of Commons to make good 
its engagements.-~ It would scarcely, he 
thought, be necessary for him to guard 
himself against the misconception of cen- 
suring the Prince Regent personally. His 
acts, like those of the sovereign himself, 
were to be considered the acts of the mi- 
nister. And, in observing upon them he 
should regard them in the same sense, and 
eak of them with the same freedom. He 
did not think there was any necessity for 
recurring to a more distant period than 
that of the Revolution, In the year 1688, 
when William and Mary filled the throne, 
an address was presented, praying that a 
donative might be granted to the foreign 
troops who had come over to England 
with William, and were then leaving the 
country. This was complied with, with- 
out the intervention of the House of Lords. 
In the case of the duke of Marlborough, 
the subject was confined to the House of 
Commons and queen Anne. When the 
same queen had directed the building of 
a number of new churches, a similar mode 
of proceeding was observed. This House 
had also provided for the wants of the 
civil list in that reign; it was a very im- 
portant circumstance, and he was desirous 
of drawing the particular attention of the 
House to it. The queen, being distressed 
for money, made onthe 25th of June 1713a 
communication to the House of Commons 
only, calling on them to extricate her 
from those difficulties, which the state of 
the civil list had occasioned. This case 
was the more remarkable, as some notice 
was taken of it by the Lords, not indeed 
after the manner to which ministers had 
now resorted, but still in a manner which 
shewed, that there was a feeling upon the 
subject. The duke of Bolton had said in 
his place, that such a proceeding was cal- 
culated to take away the importance of 
the House of Lords, he had gone so far as 
to name a day for a motion respecting it, 
yet, from whatever cause it happened, the 
motion was never breught forward, and 
the deficiency was made up by the House 
of Commons, without any farther step. — 
In the reign of George Ist, it was also 
resorted to, and it was remarkable that 
in the reign of George 2nd, the House 
of Commons addressed the king for an is- 
sue of money to augment the salaries of 
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the Judges, which was done upon that 
bare Address, without any notice of the 
Lords, who did not even discuss the ques- 
tion as theoretically as they might have 
done. The sum was made good, as all 
sums had been by the House to the crown. 
Coming down to the reign of his present 
Majesty there were numerous cases upon 
record. Among those, all public mo- 
numents were erected by the vote of that 


House, even without its knowing the » 


amount of the expence; so that the Com- 
mons took upon themselves to decide not 
only the grant, but the merit of the per- 
sons. In the cases of Mr. Mudge, Mr. 
Lownds, doctor Smith, and he was not 
sure whether doctor Jenner might not be 
added. The House of Commons had voted 
money without the concurrence of the 
Lords. ‘There were two instances in the 
present reign, which were still more re- 
markable, which occurred at times when 
the Committee of Supply was open, to 
which no concurrence on the part of the 
other House was required, although opi- 
nions on the subject were so different, that 
on the Journals of the House of Lords a 
Protest was to be found, signed by the 
lord chancellor and archbishop of York 
of that day, and by several other peers, 
objecting to a part of one of those grants, 
which necessarily came before them. It 
was hardly necessary for him to say, that 
he alluded to the case of the great earl of 
Chatham, of whose merits and services no 
man could think more highly than he did. 
On the death of that nobleman a bill had 
been brought in, making a provision for 
two or three of the next successors to the 
title, and on the 2d of June 1778 a Protest 
was entered against the passing of this 
Bill, “ because”’, in the words of the Pro- 
test ; “ We cannot agree to such an un- 
warrantable lavishing away of the public 
money, at a time when the nation groans 
under a heavy load of debts, and is en- 
gaged in a dangerous and expensive war. 
2. Because we fear that this act may in 
after times be made use of as a precedent 
for factious purposes and to the enriching 
of private families at the public expence.”” 

This Protest was signed Bathurst, Chan- 
cellor, also by the archbishop of York, 
the duke of Chandos, and lord Paget. 
Besides this provision for the next succes- 
sors of this great man, however, the House 
of Commons, without any communica- 
tion with, or any consent on the part of 
the House of Lords, did immediately pro- 
ceed to vote to the Jate.earl a monument, 
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and to address his Majesty to advance 
20,0001. in discharge of his debts; with 
this very circumstance of the Protest alive 
in their mind; and of this additional 
grant voted by that House alone, no no- 
tice whatever was taken. In still later 
days a monument had been voted to the 
memory of Mr. Pitt, and a sum of 
40,0004. granted for the payment of his 
debts, after considerable discussion, both 
by addresses of that House without any 
concurrence on the part of the House of 
Lords ; without even being brought under 
their notice ; for, though these sums were 
comprehended in the Appropriation Act, 
they were not stated as being to pay the 
debts of Mr. Pitt, but made part of a 
larger sum under the head—* For sums 
issued pursuant to Addresses of this 
House.” 

He knew that for certain smaller sums 
the House of Lords had been in the use of 
addressing the crown, such as for the ex- 
pence of printing their own journals, &c. 
and he, knew that there were at present 
counsel employed in their House in de- 
fending claims connected with their pri- 
vileges, which must be attended with ex- 
pence which it was proper they should 
have the means of discharging. He did 
not know whence had arisen the right or 
privilege of originating money bills in 
that House and not in the House of Lords, 
except in usage. Nothing was less de- 
sirable than that any difference should 
subsist between the Lords and the Com- 
mons: he was happy to say that there 
was not at this moment the appearance 
even of a disputed point. This being so, 
all that he had to call the attention of the 
House to this night was to a dispute be- 
tween the crown and the House of Com- 
mons. What was the amount of the An- 
swer which the Prince Regent had been 
advised to make to the Address of that 
House? Why, he would wait till the 
means of making good the sum were pro- 
vided by parliament! By parliament—a 
word never before used by the crown to 
that House—a word never used by the 
Speaker when he went to tender in the 
other House the Money Bills for the ser- 
vice of the year—a word never before 
used by the King inhis speeches to the two 
Houses, in which, when he acknowledged 
receiving the supplies, he specially thanks 
the Commons for the supplies, and not the 
parliameat, or the Lords and Commons 
jointly. And ought the House to allow 
that novel and unusual proceeding? Should 
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| they allow that expression to pass—* that 
* he will wait till parliament make good 


‘the same.’ In the case of relief to the 
Portuguese, had not the Commons always 
been applied to, to extend their beneyo- 
lence ; and if so, with what grace did the 
Prince Regent now come—with. what 
grace was he placed before the House, 
telling them that he would wait till par- 
liament enabled him to issue the money > 
‘When that House was called on to vote 
millions for the exigencies of the State— 
for the support of the royal family—and 
to alleviate the distresses of foreign na- 
tions, was it becoming thus to deal with 
them, when they addressed the crown to 
advance a sum which they esteemed a fair 
and just debt truly owing by the country — 
to an individual? With what grace were 
they then told, « I doubt you will prove 
either false to your word, or that you will 
not have it in your power to redeem it; 
and therefore, I will wait till parliament 
enable me to make the advance?” He 
appealed to the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer himself, with how much 
perseverance and zeal, the bon. member. 
who had supported Mr. Palmer’s claims 
chad acted, and at the same time with how. 
much propriety he had uniformly conduct- 
ed himself, while his exertions,*thougt 
uniformly successful in that House, had 
been as uniformly defeated out of it. ‘The 
minister, though opposed to a private in- 
dividual, had been beaten times out of 
number, yet still had contrived to rendér 
the victories of his opponent of no avail. 
Such had been the manceuvres resorted to 
by the right hon. gentleman, by bringing 
the matter to be considered at the end of 
a session, by a thin House, after it had 
already been carried when the attendance 
was great, as to occasion the late Mr. 


~Windham to remark, that this was not an 


appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober, 
but one from Philip sober to Philip drunk, 
—Having stated the various shapes in 
which the claims of Mr. Palmer had been 
before the House, down to the Address to 
the Prince Regent, the hon. gentleman 
contended that no symptom of any mis- 
understanding with the Lords appeared ; 
but if it should, the Commons were the 
judges of their own opinions, and if they 
chose to risk that rupture, it was not for 
the minister of the crown to interfere. 
The House was not to consent to be put 
under the tutelage of any minister, but 
was to be entitled to fight their own bat- 
tles. The right bon. gentleman having ~ 
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been defeated within doors, was resolved 
to be victorious out of the House. But it 
was for that House to tell that right hon. 
entleman, that they would not consent to 
be thus let down, but would rather run the 
risk of a difference with the Lords. They 
were called on to let the right hon. gentle- 
man know that they would not be put 
down by the crown: but would support 
these privileges, the greatest and best 
which they could possess.—The hon. gen- 
tleman concluded with moving, “ ‘That 
whoever advised his royal highness the 
Prince Regent to doubt the readiness and 
sufficiency of this House to make good 
any sum which, in compliance with its 
Address to that effect, his royal highness 
shall direct to be advanced, gave advice 
calculated to disturb that good under- 
standing between the Crown and the 
Cominons which it is of the highest im- 
portance to support and maintain.” 
Colonel Palmer then rose, and and spoke 
under the influence of such natural feel- 
ings, as rendered him scarcely audible. 
He expressed a hope, that he had, through- 
out all the discussions upon this question, 
conducted himself with becoming temper; 
and he would confess, that the manner in. 
which the debate had been managed on a 
late occasion, did put that temper to a 
severe trial: He should not then trespass 
on the House by replying to arguments 
which had been so often refuted; but as 
he found that forbearance served only to 
provoke still greater hostility, he should 
on that occasion submit to the House a 
plain statement of the case. He should 
have expected of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was the 
great opposer of Mr. Palmer’s claims, that 


-having once made a promise upon the 


subject, he would have considered himself 
bound to perform it. That right hon. 
gentleman, and others, on a former night, 
had resorted to extracts from private let- 
ters on which to ground their accusations 
against Mr. Palmer. Now, he, too, could 
refer to a private letter from that right hon. 
ease containing a promise, which 
he should leave the House to judge how 
he had performed. The letter had been 
written to an hon. friend of his, to whom 
he should ever feel indebted for the con- 
tinued support which he had on all occa- 
sions givento Mr. Palmer’s claims. That 
hon. friend had remonstrated with the 
right hon. gentleman, on the opposition 
which he persisted in giving to Mr. Pal- 
mer’s claims; and in answer to such_re- 
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monstrance the letter he alluded to had 
been written, stating, that if the Address 
should be agreed to on the Report, he 
would give the claim no farther opposi- 
tion, Now, he should ask the right hon. 
gentleman how that promise had been ful, 
filled? He would ask him, too, how he 
could reconcile it to himself, or to the 
House, that he had sent the Bill in a 
former session up to the Lords, not only 
without but against his consent? This 
was an outrage upon him, as the origi- 
nator of the proceeding in that House. 
In the next session he had been advised 
by his friends to bring forward the motion 
he had submitted this session; but he pre- 
ferred going into a court of justice, espe- 
cially as the right hon. gentleman bad 
boasted, that if he did so, the claims of 
Mr. Palmer would be done away with, 
and himself indicted for a conspiracy. 
After such a statement, he considered 
himself bound to go into a court of law, 
He was aware that the objection on the 
trial had been first started by the judge, 
that unless it appeared that the money 
had been received to Mr. Palmer’s use, 
the action ceuld not be maintained. Mr, 
Serjeant Shepherd, who was leading coun- 
sel for Mr. Palmer, stated, that be had 
been aware of this objection, but added, 
that as the ground of going into court was 
to obtain a decision on the merits, that 
might be had if the counsel for the other 
side would admit that the money had been 
so received, {Here the hon. gentieman’s 
voice dropt, and he appeared to be greatly 
affected; having succeeded with some 
difficulty in uttering a few sentences, 
which we could not hear, he was at length 
overpowered by the violence of his feel- 
ings, and under the necessity of sitting 
down. 

Mr. Bankes agreed with the hon, mover 
in many parts of what had fallen from 
him, both with respect to the general 
practice of the House and its high autho- 
rity. The limits of its powers were large 
and extensive, necessary for its own dig 
nity and security, as well as for the bene- 
fit of the people. He might add, that 
their permanency depended on keeping 
within these bounds, Ile was also ready 
to admit, that there was no precedent for 
an answer like the present, but would the 
hon. gent. shew him any precedent. for 
such an Address? When the opposition 
of the other House to this gramt was 
known, and that House had an equal 
power with the Commons with respect ty 
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the grant of money—(Hear, hear,)—he 
denied that this House, as asserted in the 
terms of the motion, were “ sufficient”’ of 
themselves to maké good a money grant. 
All the best writers down to Blackstone, 
surely not one of the least authorities, held 
this doctrine. The Commons, indeed, 
had the right to originate and appropriate. 
This no one denied, but it was equally 
undeniable, that their vote was not deci- 
sive or binding upon the public without 
the concurrence of the other House. 
Under all circumstances, it was the duty 
of the minister to advise the crown; and 
in what state would he have placed the 
revenue and the Civil List, had he advised 
any other than the qualified answer that 
had been returned? The House had often 
addressed the crown to advance money, 
and had added that they would make 
good the same ; and in all such cases a 
speedy answer was advisable. If it was 
the usual answer, then, should it be bond 
fide observed or not? Certainly, what- 
ever the throne said should immediately 
be fulfilled. Would it then have been 
consistent with their duties, had ministers, 
on this occasion, knowing that the other 
branch of the legislature was of another 
opinion, with the same documents before 
them, and without the possibility of any 
‘change having taken place since that opi- 


nion was declared three years ago; would. 


it have been consistent with their duty 
to have advised the crown to advance 
the money for this, not a_ liberality 
or a donation, but a claim of right? If 
they had advanced this sum out of the 
Civil List, knowing that it was not likely 
to be repaid, it would have been a pal- 
pable instance of waste and negligence, 
and would have put parliament into a 
most disagreeable situation—that of a dif- 
ference of opinion between the Houses, 
which, however lightly the hon. gent. 
might think of it, he must consider as an 
event most anxiously to be deprecated.— 
The hon. gent. had said, that the vote on 
this specific question had not come before 
_ the Lords, but they were possessed of ail 
the documents on which it was founded in 
the Appropriation Act, which was refused 
solely on the ground of this claim. The 
hon. gent. had called that pertinacious in 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer, which he (Mr. Bankes) called 
only doing his duty in the difficult task he 
had to perform in disposing of the public 
money. It was his imperative duty to 


take care that no waste in the public 
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money took place, and consequently to 
resist any claim which he considered to 
be ill-founded. Tbe decision of the House, 
too, on this question had been compared, 
not to the rejerence of from Philip drunk, 
to Philip sober; but from Philip sober, 
to Philip drunk. The Journals, however, 
would bear him out in stating, that the 
latter decision relative to taking this claim 
out of the Appropriation Act, was come to 
in a House much more numerously at- 
tended than that in which the justice of 
the claim had been recognized. High as 
he rated the privileges of the House, and 
essential as he considered them to be for 
the public weal, he could never, by as- 
senting to a motion like the present, at- 
tempt to carry them one step further. He 
wished there were more checks on the is- 
sues of public money, and therefore pres 
ferred every other mode to that of Ad- 
dress, which, by according with popular 
clamour or individual canvas, might extort 
the nation’s money without those consti« 
tutional opportunities of discussing the 
merits of the grant afforded by other mea- 
sures. Gentlemen talked of the power of 
ministers to bring down majorities to thas 
House, but he affirmed that they ofien saw 
the public claims less potent than those of 
individuals canvassing for favour and sup- 
port. The hon. mover had said, leave the 
two Houses to fight out their own battle, 
To him it appeared one of the greatest 
disasters that could happen, if ever it 
should come to an expression of hostile 


‘opinions between the Houses. To hold 


the inconvenience of this Answer to be as 
great as that misfortune, was in his idea to 
hold a very exaggerated opinion. The 
crown might and must know constitu- 
tionally what had passed in a former ses= 
sion of parliament; and at any rate it wae 
the duty of ministers to be acquainted with 
these proceedings, and be guided in the 
advice they gave accordingly. It was 
also their duty to guard against any pos- 
sibility of a dissension between the two 
Houses ; of which, if they fell short, they 
would be deserving of censure, instead of 
the commendation which, in his opinion, 
they merited for their conduct in this in- 
stance. The hon. gent. then alluded to his 
motions for Addresses on the subject of 
the grant of Places in Reversion, which 
he argued was not a case in any way 
parallel to the present, as the consent of 
the Crown would have rendered it com- 
plete without the Lords, and also as it was 
only a temporary:measure. The presents 
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was a case in which it was for ministers to 
exercise their discretion, and they had 
well done so. The Answer was gracious 
jn respect to the House, and only made 
use of a necessary and prudent reserve, 
which, as faithful stewards, they were 
bound to use. Considering also the asser- 
tion of the “ sufficiency” of the House of 
Commons, in the motion, to be untrue and 
completely unfounded, he would give his 
decided vote against it. 

Mr. Lambe, with all the desire which he 
sincerely had to concur in the motion of 
his hon. friend, still found himself unable 
to do so, because the conviction which es- 
tablished custom had fixed upon his mind, 
remained. unshaken. When he differed 
from his hon. friend on this subject, he 
still was firm on the point of preserving 
their privileges in case they should be at- 
tacked. ‘Those privileges were giveh 
them for the benefit of the people: they 
were the safe-guard of the country ; and 

‘that House was bound to return them in 
safety to their representatives ; they should 
preserve them unshaken by the crown, tn- 
impaired by the House of Lords, unen- 


-croached on even by the blind fury of 


the people themselves. If his hon. friend 
thought that ministers were attempting to 
tamper with those privileges, he ought not 
to have allowed a single day to interfere 
between the breach and the accusation. 
As to the precedents which had been ad- 
duced, if they were allowed to have any 
weight, they would go to affirm that the 
House of Commons would have a right to 
vote money bills altogether, without the 
check or control of the House of Lords. 
Three precedents had been quoted, which 
were founded in the reign of queen Anne. 
It was true, indeed, that the sums therein 
alluded to had been voted by a communi- 
cation between the queen and the House 
of Commons, but the reason of this was 
obvious ; no application was necessary 
from the crown to the House of Lords for 
the grant of money, because the grant 
must constitutionally originate with the 
House of Commons.—Having delivered 
his opinion on-the parliamentary law of 
the subject, he must also beg leave to give 
his judgment on the conduct of ministers. 
He could not help thinking that the right 
hon. gent. would have acted much more 
wisely, if he had lent a furthering hand 
to the decision of the House of Commons, 
when they had agreed that the money 
ought to be granted, instead of giving, as 
he had done, every possible opposition to 
(VOL. XX.) 
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its effect. If such a principle was to be 
acted on, it must come to this: that the 
votes of the House would be considered 
omnipotent when they were given in sup- 
port of the minister, and of no effect what- 
ever when given against him. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn felt himself in a sin- 
gular predicament; because having for 
merly voted against the grant to Mr. 
Palmer, he was now inclined to vote for 
the motion which went to support that 
grant. It did not signify, however, what 
might have been his individual opinion on 
a former occasion, that opinion the House 
had over-ruled, and he considered himself 
bound by the decision of the majority. 
In exactly the same situation as now did 
he stand the last session. He was deter- 
mined to vote for the present motion. On 
the Address, the simple address of that 
House, the King had paid the debts of the 
earl of Chatham. It was a notorious fact 
that the address of the House of Com- 
mons, or their vote, was always considered 
decisive on money questions. Did the 
Exchequer ever wait for any thing else ? 
Did they ever wait for an act of appropria- 
tion? Even in the loan, where all a man 
was worth in the world was concerned, 
they never scrupled to act on the mere 
Resolution of the House of Commons. As 
to what had been said with respect to the 
issue of small sums by the House of Lords, 
no doubt it was the case. But was it not 
also the fact, that the moment these sums 
were voted by the House of Lords, they 
were provided for by a vote of the Com- 
mittee of Supply of the House of Com- 
mons, and to this vote the Exchequer paid 
respect? He must contend, after all that 
had been said upon the subject, that there 
was no parliamentary ground for suppos« 
ing that any difference of opinion existed 


between the Houses of Lords and Com-' 


mons. It was certainly true that the grant 
of this money had been formerly voted by 
the House of Commons, and rejected by 
the Lords. It ought to be remembered 
now, however, that it was three sessions 
since the Lords had rejected this grant, 
and the Commons had no right to sup- 
pose that they might not have changed 
their sentiments. It was an established 
and acknowledged principle, that the 
House of Commons was the guardian of 
the public purse—the sole dispenser of 
the public money. “ In his opinion, if they 
submitted to the answer of the right hon. 
gentleman (for he should not call it the 
we of the Prince Regent), they would 
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at once relinquish this constitutional pri- 
vilege. There could not, in his mind, be 
a stronger case made out than the present. 
If they now conceded, it would be in short 
doing nothing less than inviting the House 
of Lords to dispute their privileges. When 
those privileges were disputed, then would 
be the time to defend them. At present, 
he should content himself by giving his 
assent to the motion. 

Sir J. Anstruther thought there was no 
question about the power possessed by 
that House, of originating grants, or the 
power of the Crown in relying upon that 
House for aid, or of the principle of any of 
the Addresses to the Crown. The ques- 
tion more immediately for the House to 
consider was, whether they having come 
to a Resolution to address the Crown, and 
the Address being carried up, it was not 
the duty of the minister to advise the an- 
swer; and whether, having so advised, 
there was any thing in that answer which 
could be construed into a breach of the 
constitution. What was desired by the 
hon. mover? Why that the House should 
pause. Was there any thing unconstitu- 
tional in that? The right hon. baronet 
then took a view of the rise and progress 
of Addresses, which, in some instances, 
he observed, had been carried a little fur- 
ther than strict principle could warrant. 
In many instances the crown had exercised 
its own discretion against the advice of the 
ministers. In those times, which by some 
would be considered not the worst, when 
a Whig Administration governed the 
country, upon an Address of the House to 
queen Anne, recommending the fortifying 
Chatham and Portsmouth, the Queen re- 
turned for answer (which, according to the 
doctrine of the present day, was an an- 
awer tending to disturb the unanimity of 
both Houses), that she was happy the 
House had attended to the fortifying Chat- 
ham and Portsmouth ; but that as the ex- 
pence was to be defrayed out of the 
aids of the year, and the expence was 
indefinite, she would order the plans 
and estimates necessary for the works 
to be drawn out, and then call upon par- 
liament for their aid and assistance to carry 
it into effect. ‘That was a case in point. 
He did not know in what part of the con- 
stitution it could be found that one House 
issued money from the public purse with- 
out the consent of the other. Were mi- 
nisters to be blamed for advising the Crown 
to recommend the House to pause, not for 
the purpose of rejecting Mr. Palmer’s 
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claim, but to give an opportunity for both 
Houses to agree upon the mode of satisfy. 
ing that claim if well founded? It wag 
clear that one House thought a Bill was 
the proper mode of originating the claim, 
He therefore approved of Ministers in the 
advice they had given, which if they had 
not done, they would have been highly 
censurable. Even if he did not think so, 
he could not agree tothe motion, as he 
saw nothing in the Answer that could be 
construed into an expression of doubt as 
to the readiness or sufficiency of the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Tierney said that he perceived the 
right hon. gentleman opposite did not 
mean to enter on his defence, but. chose 
rather to trust to his numbers than to ar. 
gument. This was, however, in his opi- 
nion a most important case ; it contained 
the claims of a very meritorious individual, 
who had been of the greatest service to 
the public and to the revenue. It had 
undergone the ordeal of no less than 
six investigations, and, so many times. 
had that House been determined in his 
favour. He would not then trouble the 
House by going into any lengthened detail 
of the whole of Mr. Palmer’s treatment 
from his first connection with his Majes- 
ty’s government. ‘The petition of. Mr. 
Palmer came recommended from the 
Crown ; it was referred to a Committee, 
great numbers of whom were the friends 
of the right hon. gentleman; and that 
Committee had determined in favour of 
Mr. Palmer. The right hon. gentleman 
contrived to leave the vote out of the Ap- 
propriation Act, and the matter was made 
the subject of a separate Bill which was 
thrown out by the Lords. The right hon. 
gentleman, finding himself out-voted in 
the House of Commons, very cunningly 
said to himself, «* Well, as that is the case, 
though I have many friends here, I have 
more in another place, and there I cande- 
feat all that has been carried against me 
here.” From this circumstance the right 
hon. gentleman inferred that the Lords’ 
decision vpon that Bill was a proof that 
they would be adverse to the vote of 
the House of Commons. This inference, 
however, Mr. Tierney denied ; for the 
Lords had only said, that they thought 
the claim of Mr. Palmer to the per 
centage was too great. He was sure 
however, the- Lords would have no ob- 
jection to give Mr. Palmer 54,000/. as a 
remuneration, which came recommended 
by the Commons, not only to compensate 
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his public services, but which was to be 
in lieu of the per centage to which he 
had so strong acclaim. He would be glad 
to know, where on the Journals of the 
House they could find a precedent of a 
man, whose services had been highly be- 
néficial to the public and to the revenue, 
with six decisions of the House in his fa- 
your, obtaining a vote and nothing else ? 
And all this (said Mr. T.) on the ground, 
that the Lords have an equal power with 
us in the granting and distributing the pub- 
lic money. If they have such a right, 
they must be the most ill-used men in the 
world : for how does this House use them? 
At the end of every session, the House of 
Commons, after voting the whole supplies 
for the year without ever consulting the 
Lords, send up an act containing all the 
sums voted, and all the taxes, in which 
there is aclause of appropriation; and it 
is therefore called the Appropriation Act. 
This Act the Lords are obliged to assent 
to, even to the amount sometimes of forty 


‘millions; and if their lordships were to. 


make an alteration of even a penny in it, 
the Bill would be thrown out on its return 
to the Commons, and away at once go all 
the supplies for the year.—The Lords had 
never expressed any disapprobation of 
the salary of 3,000/. which Mr. Pitt had 
granted to Mr. Palmer, nor had even the 
House of Commons been applied to. 
That was done by an Order of Council ; 
and if Mr. Palmer had now a friendly ad- 
ministration to deal with, so might this 
have been settled. He could see no rea- 
son why the objection had been mention- 
ed, unless the right hon. gentleman meant 
to invite the Lords to share with the House 
the power of originating money bills. — 
If you must, however, go to the Lords 
(said Mr. Tierney), how do you know the 
Lords, had they been consulted, would 
have agreed to the payment of Mr. Pitt’s 
debts? That right hon. gentleman was 
undoubtedly very popular at one period, 
but never so much so as his father lord 
Chatham, was in his day; and yet the 
Lord Chancellor, the Archbishop of York, 
and two other noble peers, entered a pro- 
test against paying the debts of lord Chat- 
ham, though the House in general seem to 
have passed it over, as not wishing to in- 
terfere in a money concern.—If the House 
of Commons chose to content themselves 
with the Answer to this Address, then 
would the Journals of this year and the 
last contain the most melancholy proofs 
of the downfall of the House of Com- 
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mons. If they yielded to such reasons 
for not enforcing their Vote, they were 
going out of their way to bring on the 
interference of the Lords, and to invite 
them, as it were, to trample on the Com- 
mons. In short, the whole question was, 
whether the House, -naving voted what 
they had done, would sit down content 
with such an Answer. He was sure the 
Prince Regent had been entrapped into it. 
It was a melancholy thing, at the com- 
mencement of a reign, to see a line of 
proceeding pursued to bring on adifference 
between the Crown and the House of Com- 
mons; but such a matter, if effected, 
would be worthy the ingenuity of the right 
hon. gentleman. ‘ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was sa- 
tisfied the House would do him the justice 
to recollect, that he was not disposed, as 
the right hon. gent. asserted, to shelter 
himself under numbers, for he had risen 
immediately before the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Bankes), who had, however, the good for- 
tune to catch the Speaker’s eye. The 
question was to be decided by argument, 
and not by numbers. He could not avoid 
adverting to the difference of tone enter- 
tained by gentlemen opposite on a former 
night; they then stated, that in giving to 
the Prince Regent the advice which had 
been followed, he (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) had committed an act uncon- 
stitutional in it nature, and infringing on 
the privileges of the House. On that oc- 
casion he had challenged the hon. gent. to 
bring forward the charge, as indeed it was 
his duty to have done, immediately. ~St 
could not be forgotten that the hon. gent. 
was very anxious upon that subject. What 
was the nature of the charge, as now made ? 


-That the Address of this House was opera- 


tive upon the Crown; and that it became, 
as it were, the moment it passed, a sort of 
imperative command which the Crown was 
bound to obey. Wasitso? Did it follow 
that the Crown was beund to assent imme- 
diately to the terms of any Address? 
Would any man at all acquainted with 
the constitution of the country, affect to 
maintain such a position? Had not the 
Crown the full, legal, and constitutional 
authority to pause before it complied with 
that or any Address of a similar nature? 
That was all that had been dene in this 
instance; and when gentlemen contended 
for a doctrine contrary to this, they were 
maintaining what, in his opinion, would 
tend to subvert that fabric they so much de-. 
sired to retain—the ancient constitution of 
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the land. The questions, however, for the 
Honse to entertain, were these: was the 
Address to be considered in the nature 
and light of a command, and if not so 
to be considered, then was it unconstitu- 
tional in the minister to' advise the 
Crown to give an answer suchas had been 
given? Inthe next place, was the advice 
proper tobe given? and was there any 
thing in the manner of giving it which 
could lay the advisers open to censure for 
the terms in which the answer was con- 
veyed? As to the first proposition, there 
was no man, he was certain, would hesitate 
to admit that the minister was bound to 
give the Crown advice, and the Crown, as 
one of the branches of the legislature, had 
the undoubted right of exercising its as- 
sent or dissent to any measure. If a Bill 
were proposed and passed both Houses, 
the Crown might assent to or dissent from 
that Bill, and refuse to sanction it. If 
then, it was in the power of the Crown to 
refuse its assent to any Bill which might 
pass both Houses, he should like to hear 
the dictum stated which should declare 
that the Crown was not equaily competent 
to give an opinion as to any address of 
this or the other House. For to that ex- 
tent the doctrine must be carried, if the 
motion of the hon. gent was acceded to. 
He did not mean to say the refusal of a 
part was any thing like the refusal of sanc- 
tion to a measure passed by both Houses. 
It could not be contended that the refusal 
was a breach of the constitution: in this 
case, it was infinitely less strong than if it 
had been directed against a Bill passed by 
the two Houses. The power of refusal 
must then be admitted to exist in the 
Crown, and the right of advising the 
Crown to rest with the ministers. 


had not been done. What was the answer 
complained of? Why, the answer ex- 
pressed the readiness of the Prince Regent 
to comply with the wishes of the House, 
but desired some little time for considera- 
tion. Atthe same time, however, he was 
ready to admit, that the answer must be 
taken as the answer of the ministers; but 
did it therefore imply any distrust of the 
power of the House, or any inclination to 
interfere with that power? It was only 
distinctly saying that the assent of the 
two branches would be more desirable. 
It was not constitutional to present the 
Address in the language of command. 
With respect to the precedents adduced ; 


The. 
absolute right of refusal, if necessary in 
any case, was not under consideration. It | 
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why, the proposition that this claim was 
one of right and justice, and therefore de- 
manded, was saying too much, when the 
other House had given a distinct and de. 
cided opinion on that demand, expressed, 
as it had been, when the Bill was brought 
in upon the subject. If gentlemen wished 
the House of Commons to quarrel with the 
other House for differing in opinion, was 
it not competent in the ministers of the 
Crown to advise the Crown against it? He 
did not know any right which the consti- 
tution gave to the one House more than 
the other, of enjoying the luxury of quar- 
relling. Ministers were bound to prevent 
it, but the right hon. gent. (Mr. Tierney), 
wished the Crown to sit quiet, and see fair- 
play.—He seemed to prefer that to peace 
and tranquillity. He also considered the 
question as a mere matter of revenue, con- 
nected with the management and collec. 
tion of it; but even on that point the 
other House had decided. Those who 
preferred the mode of sAddress to a Bill, 
might as well contend that taxes should be 
originated by address. The precedents 
alluded to, of grants to the duke of Marl- 
borough, the earl of Chatham, and the 
grant of money for building churches, 
were ultimately provided for by act of 
Parliament. The object of the Address 
might be seen through; it was preferred, 
because it would thereby give the go-by 
to the House of Lords. With respect to 
the practice adopted concerning loans, the 
right hon. gent. was not correct. When 
made, the ministers certainly previously 
received the sanction of the House of 
Commons; the money was lodged in the 
Bank of England for security, but itwasnot 
touched by the government until an act of 
Parliament had passed for authorizing its 
being received into the Exchequer. It 
was not enough for one House to vote any 
specific sum; the Parliament collectively 
must vote it.—The right hon. gent. then 
alluded to the arguments adduced by gen- 
tlemen opposite on former occasions, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Auditorship 
of the Exchequer; to shew that they had 
contended for the necessity of obtaining 
the consent of the other branch of the le- 
gislature to the regulation of that office.— 
He submitted that he had endeavoured to 
shew that there had not been any breach 
of the constitution, nor any disrespect to 
the Commons; that all which was desired 
was, that the grant should be completed: 
by the sanction of Parliament.—Having 
made some further observations, he pro- 
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ceeded to {notice the remarks which had 
fallen from the hon. colonel (Mr. Palmer), 
Jamenting that it should have fallen to his 
Jot, as a part of his duty, to read any 
thing which might have hurt the hon. 
entleman’s feelings, or revived the recol- 
lection of conduct which might lay the 
claimant open to censure. He defended 
the conduct pursued by himself, in recom- 
mending the inquiry into those claims, 
which he had done from a motive of not 
wishing to appear as acting harshly. He 
concluded with expressing his opinien, 
that, under all the circumstances, the House 
would concur in thinking that the adyice 
given was most proper; and therefore he 
should object tothe motion of the hon. gent. 
Mr. Ponsonby maintained that it had 
been the right of the House of Commons 
" te issue any sums of money ever since the 
Revolution. He did not mean to argue 
the present question as a breach of privi- 
lege, but he confessed he felt some sur- 
prise to hear the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side cheering the expression of senti- 
- ments, which tended to lower the dignity 
of the House. He must consider the An- 
swer sent to the Address of the House as 
derogatory to its honour; and never, he 
hoped, would that House suffer itself to be 
dictated to what extent it should raise any 
sums of money. The right hon. gent. had 
said, that he was not to be blamed, but he 
maintained that he was, for he took the 
part of the other House against the House 
of Commons. He would ask, whether 
there were no instances where the House 
of Lords disagreed with the vote of the 
House of Commons; aid yet that the 
House of Commons had persevered and 
finally prevailed? The right hon. gent. 
said, that the House of Lords had a legisla- 
tive voice, and he agreed that they had, 
when the matter came before them in a 
legislative shape, but in no other. What 
were the words of the answer? “ When 
the House has made legislative provision 
for the same ;”” that was, when the House 
had consulted the House of Lords. The 
House of Lords bad but a simple affirma- 
tive or negative in such matters, and it was 
absurd to argue for their possessing a co- 
equal power in matters of money. He 
should be as sorry as any man to see any 
dissension between the Crown and the 
Commons; but there was nothing more 
calculated to create it than such an an- 
swer as had been sent to the Address! and 
he would assert, that if the House of Com- 
mons possessed less power than was now 
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constitutionally vested in it, public liberty 
would not be long preserved. The right 
hon. gent. had said, that he wished to 
avoid any quarrel between the two Houses; 
but he presumed the possibility of such a 
quarrel, and then attempted to justify 
himselfon this assumption. If the House 
of Lords had thought their rights invaded, 
they were then sitting to vindicate them ; 
but the right hon. gent. stepped in to their 
assistance, and anticipated the necessity of 
his interference. It was evident, however, 
why he pursued this line of conduct, be- 
cause it pleased himself, and therefore he 
declared himself the unsolicited, unsought- 
for, advocate and ally of the House of 
Lords, and that merely because he thought 
them adverse to the claims of Mr. Palmer. 
The short question was this: the right 
hon. gent. admitted the power of the 
House, but denied that they had discreetly 
exercised it on this occasion. The House 
of Lords had once differed on this ques- 
tion, and they might differ again, and 
therefore he advised the House to bring in 
an act of parliament to sanction their vote. 
He believed there was no instance to be 
found where the Crown had refused its 
assent in such a case as this when there 
was no objection to the grant, neither in 
point of time, nor in any thing else; but 
the right hon. gent. assumed to himself the 
interference of another branch, and as- 
signed that as a reason why the crown 
should refuse its assent to the Address of 
the House of Commons.—He contended 
then that the answer was offensive to the 
House, and ought to be resented. The 
right hon. gent. might be applauded for 
condemning the use of the power of the 
House, but he would contend that it was 
highly useful and necessary, for he was 
not so much in love either with the power 
of the Crown or the House of Lords, as to 
prefer it to that of the House of Commons, 
and he confessed that he never expected 
in that House to have heard the minister 
applauded for giving a decided preference 
to any other part of the legislature. 

Mr. Whitbread was a good deal surprised 
at the manner in which the question had 
been discussed. It was not a question of 
party. He saw, however, that he was 
likely to vete in asmall minority ; but 
however great the majority against him 
might be, it was still a majority against 
the House of Commons. He had been 
accused of inconsistency. He had never 
used the word privilege. He had been 
‘cautious of that. He had seen too-much 
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of the effects of the high privilegians ; 
he had seen the odium into which they 
had brought the very term; he had seen 
amotion put into the mouth of the Speaker, 
which had brought these privileges to be 
canvassed before a conrt of justice, He 
had been accused 01 inattention. The 
day cn which be intimated his motion, was 
a day on wjricit no business was ever dis- 
cussed in the House; and on Monday, 
the second day, it was necessary for him 
to be absent on public business. He 
called upon the Speaker to bear witness, if 
he was not a vigilant member of the 


House ; and he thought it rather hard, 


that while he had been sometimes charged 
with a troublesome sort of activity, he 
should now be charged with negligence. 
He would have brought the motion for- 
ward on Monday, but he was called away 
on public duty. He had travelled many 
miles to bring forward this unsuccessful 
motion.-He then proceeded to consider 
what had been said by the right hon, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as to the re- 
fusal of the Auditor of the Exchequer to 
issue sums upor the responsibility of the 
minister. Was this case at allin point? 
The right hon. gent. was then keeping 
the throne unnecessarily vacant, and was 
usurping the power which could only be- 
long to the Crown. He said the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had been beaten 
again and again on Mr. Palmer’s claims; 
but he had shewn he could stoop to con- 
quer; and that which he could not do in 
one House, he would attempt to do by 
another. With respect to the case which 
had been quoted in queen Anne’s time: 
did the House of Commons say they would 
make good the sum? Byno means. And 
the answer was most proper; that an 
estimate would be laid before them. Had 
the ministerin reading the Address to the 
Prince Regent, thought fit to stop at the 
words make good, would he not have de- 
luded the Prince? The answer returned 
was extremely ungracious: it was as much 
as saying, “ You fools, you do not know 
what you are about—you are mere babies 
—you are going to get into a quarrel with 
bigger boys than yourselves, who will 
lick you.” With respect to what had 
been said about the power of the Crown to 
refuse assent to Bills, he would ask, if the 
Bill for Catholic Emancipation should pass 
both Houses, whether any minister of the 
Crown would dare advise the Crown to in- 
terpose a veto? He asked, with what con- 
sistency an hon. gent. (Mr. Bankes) could 
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oppose this question, who himself on the 
failure of the Reversions Bill in the House 
of Lords, proposed to set aside the Lords 
by an Address to the Crown. He should 
have liked to have heard what he would 
have said if any minister of the Crown had 
advised the granting any Reversion after 
such an Address! He asked if it became 
the right hon. gent. to say to those who 
furnished the Crown with the sinews of 
war, that they were not sufficient ? Their 
practical power after this was gone, 
Who would dare to propose a vote by 
Address hereafter, if that vote was not 
agreeable to the minister of the day? He 
had done his duty in bringing forward the. 
present motion, and whether he should be 
joined with a small or large minority, or 
even if he should be alone, he should stil] 
feel himself called upon to divide the 
House. 

Mr. Palmer said, that he would willingly 
leave the whole matter to the decision of 
a court of law, provided the case should 
not be allowed to be injured by the recent 
death of a most material witness, whose 
former examination might, however, be 
received as evidence. He mentioned an 
offer of compromise which had been made 
to him last session, by a person who stated 
that he was authorised to do so. At that 
time he declined it ; but after the session, 
being ordered on foreign service, and 
contemplating the probability that he 
might not return, he wrote to the right 
hon. gent. opposite on the subject, who 
disavowed any knowlédge of the offer 
which had before been made to him. He 
apologised to his friends for the trouble 
which he had given them. Many of 
them had advised him not to press his 
father’s claims at present, but to wait for 
amore favourable opportunity. He had 
been induced to reject that advice from a 
consideration of the weak and infirm state 
of the individual in whom he was so nearly 
interested, and who, if he did not speedily 
enjoy the benefit of a determination in his 
favour, would in all probability never 
enjoy it at all. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be very bappy if the aflair could be de- 
cided in a court of justice, but expressed 
his conviction that it could: not be so 
modelled as to be brought fairly to issue. 
With respect to the offer which the hon. 
gent. said had been made to him, he de- 
clared himself wholly ignorant of any au- 
thority having been given to any one on 
the subject. 
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The House then divided, 

Majority 


British AND Irish Miritias Inrer- 
enaNnce Bitt.| The report of this Bill 
having been brought up, 

Mr. Parnell rose to move a clause to 
give to the Catholic Militiaman legal secu- 
rity for the exercise of his religion in this 
country. He was ready to allow that the 
amendments which had been made to the 
Bill in the Committee had removed some 
of the objections which he originally enter- 
tained. By them the Catholic Militia 
officer would be protected against the 
penalties and disabilities of the Test Act, 
and the Acts of George 3. Still, however, 
the Bill was not what it ought to be, so far 
as the Catholic private soldier was con- 
cerned. Though the right hon. gent. said 
he was willing to put him in this country 
on the same footing in respect to the 
exercise of his religion, as he was now in 
Ireland, and that a general order would be 
issued immediately by the commander in 
chief for that purpose, he (Mr. Parnell) 
would maintain that such a security was 
not a sufficient one—because even in Ire- 
land the Catholic soldier did not stand in 
the condition in which he ought to be in 
this respect ; for though the Irish Act of 
1793 enabled the Catholic to serve in the 
army, the constructive privilege conferred 
by that act as to religious worship, was 
taken away by the mutiny act. By this 
Act, which is annually passed by parlia- 

ment, every commanding officer in Ire- 
land is enabled to order the Catholic sol- 
dier to attend the Protestant service, and 
in case of disobedience of his orders, he is 
enabled to inflict the punishment of fin- 
ing and imprisoning, in a summary way ; 
or to bring the soldier who disubeys him 
before a court martial for the general 
crime of disobedience of orders. ‘This 
was a power wh‘zi- does at this mo- 
ment exist in Ireland. To give, there- 
fore, to the Catholic Militia-man, when 
in this country, only the same _privi- 
leges as he possesses in Ireland, was to 
leave him subject to a punishment by law 
for refusing to attend the service of the 
established church. He endeavoured to 
remove this great injustice by the amend- 
ment which he proposed to the Mutiny 
Bill, when last before this House; the rea- 
sons for adopting a clause such ashe now 
proposed, werestill stronger than any which 
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hecould urge in favour of that amendment. 
By this Bil] Catholics are compelled by 
the ballot to serve in the Irish Militia, 
and those who may be hereafter ad- 
mitted into the militia are compelled to 
serve in England. All persons enter- 
ing into the army by enlistment did 
so with their eyes open, and knowing 
the restraints to which they would be sub- 
ject.—But this Bill wasone which compelled 
the service of the Irish Catholics in Eng- 
land. Wasit not then but just to make 
provision in such a Bill that he should at 
least enjoy, in reward for his service, the 
unquestionable right of exercising his 
religion according to the ceremonies of his 
own church.—But the House should ob- 
serve, that the Catholic soldier would not 
enjoy the same protection under a general 
order of the commander in chiefin this coun- 
try as he does in Ireland. Ireland being a 
Catholic country, he had there every faci- 
lity of attending the places of Catholic 
worship. He was also sure of protection 
and redress in case the orders of the come 
mander in chief were isolated. Here, on 
the contrary, places of Catholic worship 
were but few, and if a commanding officer 
thought proper to disregard the general 
order, there would be no chance of his'inju- 
ries being known or redressed. Besides, pro- 
ceeding by a general order was very objec- 
tionable, as it was an Act dispensing with 
the law of the land. The Mutiny Act 
makes it legal to punish the soldier for 
refusing to attend the Protestant church 
service. The general order says, that part 
of the law shall not be enforced. What 
was this but to dispense with an act of 
parliamentand to violate the Billof Rights? 
It was also to be objected to this way of 
proceeding, that there was no probability 
that it would afford the Cathelic a perma- 
nent and effectual security. The repetition 
of these orders proved their failure to do 
that which they were designed to do. ‘In 
Ireland there had been four general orders 
of commanders of the forces since 1807. 
Each successive order referred to thg 
violation of the preceding one, and thus 
proved their inefficacy. An hon. bart. 
(sir J. C. Hippesley) who was absent 
through indisposition, had authorised him 
to say, that in the western district of this 
kingdom, four successive orders. had been 
issued at his instance, and each of them 
had failed to give the Catholic protection. 
—Under all these circumstances, therefore, 
he should submit. the following clause to 
the House, as the only way by which 
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complete security could be given to the 
Catholic for the full and free exercise of 
his religion. 

« And be it further enacted, that it shall 
and may be lawful for all persons profess- 
ing the Roman Catholic religion, serving 
as commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers, drummers and private men, in any 
regiment, battalion or corps of Irish Mili- 
tia, which shall be called upon to serve in 
Great Britain, to attend the celebration of 
divine service, according to the ceremonies 
of the Roman Catholic Church, in as full 
and free a manner as Protestants (being 
officers or soldiers) are now permitted to 
attend the celebration of divine service 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England.—And that no such commis- 
sioned, or non-commissioned officer, or 
private man in any regiment, battalion or 
corps of Irish Militia, which shall be called 
upon to serve in Great Britain, shall be 
liable, under any provision of the Mutiny 
Act, to any punishment whatsoever for 
refusing to attend divine service or sermon, 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England.” 

Mr. Secretary Ryder had stated it to be 
his intention to place the Catholic soldier 
on the same footing here as in Ireland ; 
and on such a footing, he contended, he 
was placed by the Bill as it at present 
stood. Immediately after the passing of 
the Bill it was intended that an order 
should be issued from the office of the 
commander in chief, allowing each indi- 
vidual to attend that place of worship 
which he might select. The Irish Catholic 
had no greater security in Ireland for the 
enjoyment of his religion, and therefore 
the proposed clause was unnecessary. For 
that reason, and for that alone, he 
should oppose its being introduced. 

The clause was supported by sir John 
Newport, Colonel Bagwell, Mr. W. Smith, 
Mr. Herbert, Mr. Babington, and Mr. 
Elliot; and opposed by Mr. Goulburne, 
Dr. Duigenan, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; after which it was negatived 
without a division. The report was then 
agreed to, and the Bill was ordered to be 
read a third time on Wednesday. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 31. 

Prince Recent’s Messace For A VoTE 
or Crepit.}) The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer presented the following Message 
from his royal highness the Prince Regent: 


[368 
Georce, P. R. 
« The Prince Regent, in the name an 
on behalf of his Majesty, considering that 
it may be of very great importance to 
provide for such emergencies as may arise, 
aud relying on the experienced zeal and 
affection of the House of Commons, trusts 
that this House will enable him to take 
such measures as may be necessary to dis- 
appoint or defeat any enterprizes or de. 
signs of the enemy, and as the exigenc 
of affairs may require. G. P. RY? 
Ordered to be referred to the Commit- 
tee of Supply. 


Petition oF THE Roman Catnotics or 
Corx.] Mr. Hutchinson presented a Peti- 
tion from the Roman Catholics of the 
county and city of Cork, whose names are 
thereunto subscribed, on behalf of them- 
selves and others his Majesty’s subjects, 
professing the Roman Catholic religion in 
Ireland, setting forth, 

«“ That the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
amounting to nearly five millions of his 
Majesty’s subjects, constituting a vast ma- 
jority of the population of that part of the 
united kingdom, and contributing largely 
and liberally to .encrease the revenues, 
and to recruit the fleets and armies of the 
empire, have long suffered, and do still 
suffer, from the restraint of laws humili- 
ating in their provisions, and most in- 
jurious in their effects; and that their 
services to the country have been at all 
times conspicuous and important; at home 
they have improved and extended the arts, 
agriculture and manufactures, abroad they 
have promoted the success and exalted 
the glory of the British arms, yet are they 
ignominiously proscribed from all the 
higher ranks of trust or honour in the 
state, shut out from the just rewards of a 
laudable ambition, and degraded below 
the condition of the meanest of their fel- 
low subjects; the petitioners beg leave to 
state that they yield to none in loyalty to 
the King, obedient to the laws, attach- 
ment to their country, and in the great 
duties of morality to their fellow subjects, 
to whom they are bound by close consan- 
guinity, daily social intercourse, friend- 
ship formed in earliest days of childhood, 
and cemented through the successive 
stages of life, and from whom they cannot 
separate their interests, one of the strongest 
ties on the human mind; under these cir- 
curastances, the petitioners most earnestly 
solicit the attention of ,the House to the 
imminent dangers which must result from 
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a system of legislation so oppressive and 
impolitic, at a time when our mighty 
enemy has laid prostrate almost every 
other nation of Europe, rendered incapa- 
ble of effectual resistance by the discon- 
tents and disunion of their people, and 
when the safety of our own is threatened 
by the same powerful and implacable foe ; 
and they do beg leave to state, that to 
restore to the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
a full and unqualified participation in the 
benefits of the constitution of their coun- 
try, and to remove all the restrictions and 
vexatious distinctions which affect them, 
is now become a measure absolutely ne- 
cessary for the preservation of this king- 
dom from the perils which surround it ; 
and praying the House to take into its 
most serious consideration the nature, ex- 
tent and operation of .the aforesaid penal 
laws, and .by repealing the same altoge- 
ther, to restore to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland those rights so long withheld, and 
their due share in that constitution, which 
they, in common with their fellow sub- 
jects of every other, description, contri- 
bute, by taxes by arms and by industry, 
to sustain and defend.” 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Roman Catuotic Petitions.] Mr. 
Grattan moved, That the Petition of his 
Majesty’s Catholic subjects, whose names 
are thereunto subscribed, as well for them- 
selves as others his Majesty’s subjects 
professing the Catholic faith in Ireland, 
which was presented upon the 20th day of 
this instant May, might be read; and the 
same was read. He also moved, That 
the Resolutions of the House of the 28th 
day of March last, giving the Thanks of 
the House to lieutenant general Thomas 
Graham and the army under his com- 
mand, for the brilliant victory obtained 
on the heights of Barrosa, might be read; 
and the same were read. He also moved, 
That the Resolutions of the House of the 
26th day of April last, giving the thanks of 
the House to lieutenant general lord vis- 
count Wellington, and the army in Portu- 
gal, might be read: and the same being 
read : 

Mr. Grattan again rose and spoke to the 
following effect : Sir, in desiring that these 
several votes of the thanks of Parliament 
should be read, my object was, that this 
House may be reminded of the grievances, 
which we are called upon to redress, and 


‘that the petitioners may have the benefit 
of such approbation of the conduct of 
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Catholic soldiers, that the people may 
enjoy the full advantage of the recorded 
opinions of this House in fayour of their 
allegiance. We are now going to con- 
sider whether it be just or expedient that 
the existing system of penal laws to which 
the Catholics are subject, should any longer 
continue. I call them penal, for what 
else is the qualifying law? A law inflict- 
ing penalties in the most objectionable 
form, that is, under the disguise of an 
oath ; an oath of the worst kind, by which 
they are called upon to make God the 
witness of their disability ; to make reli- 
gion a crime, and perjury a qualification. 
On this occasion the House is to try a 
whole nation; to judge a great people, 
the people of Ireland, and on the testimony 
published by some of themselves. We 
have to try them upon separate charges ; 
upon charges against the religion they 
profess and the political principles upon 
which they have acted. The testimony 
against them, I am sorry to say, is that of 
their countrymen and their fellow-subjects. 
Upon such evidence the charges against 
the religion of the Catholics are constantly 
rested ; but the evidence of individuals 
against a people is not evidence of compa- 
tibility to be admitted. That the persons 
who make the charges, however, might be~ 
lieve them founded in conscience and truth, 
I will not deny; but I think them pre- 
judiced, and therefore destitute of credibi- 
lity. In fact, those individuals who make 
such charges, testify not alone against the 
Catholics, or the Catholic religion, but 
against the truth of the Christian religion ; 
because, if their charges be well-founded, 
they make the great body of Christians 
worse than idolators; they go to prove 
that the Messiah has failed ; that the Reve- 
lation is not of divine origin, but a vain 
experiment. To adopt such charges would 
be to say, that the Christian religion is not 


of divine authority ; to abandon ourselves. 


to the heated opinions of vehement wri- 
ters of vehement times, and to enforce the 
intolerant doctrines.of courts. But the 
religion of courts is power ; the religion 
of theologians, in all times, bigotry ; and 
the combination of both intolerance. 
Against the charges thus urged against 
the Catholics, we have evidence indispu- 
table ; we have the explicit declaration of 
the six greatest Catholic universities of 
Europe ; the best test of their religion, 
disclaiming any doctrine incompatible 
with the strongest attachment to the civil 
government of every country, The opi- 
(2 B) 
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nions of these universities shewed what 
was the morality of the Catholic religion, | 
and clearly established the fact of Catholic 
allegiance. In addition to this, we have 
our own experience of the fact, as proved 
and established in the long intercourse 
that has subsisted between Protestant and 
Catholic, and the long obedience and sub- 
mission shewn by the Catholic to your 
government. 

But let us look at the charge in another 
point of view, and examine upon what 
ground it rests. The charge, if well 
founded against the Catholic for disaffec- 
tion, goes directly to the condemnation of 
this country, and of the government of this 
country in Ireland. Ireland has been go- 
yverned by this country during six hundred 
years; so that the charge of disaffection 
goes not to disqualify the people, but to 
convict the government. If the people 
are not moral, if they are not perfect in 
allegiance, the fault is not with them, but 
in the government under which they have 
been so long placed. A good government 
makes a good people. Moralise your 
Jaws, and you cannot fail to moralise your 
people. Depend upon it that the original 

‘source of a people’s vices is the vice of its 
‘government, and that in every instance 
since the creation of the world, the peo- 

ple have been what their rulers made 
them. 

With respect to the charge of disaffec- 
tion against the people of Ireland, I must 
deny it in toto; and, in confirmation of 
this denial, appeal to all those who have 
ever resided in Ireland. I refer also to 
the period of 1782; to the friendly inter- 

- course which has since subsisted, and still 

' continues, between the two countries ; and 
to their connection maintained in a spirit 
of mutual good offices and reciprocal love. 
in truth, this charge against the allegiance 
of Ireland is a charge against Christianity 
itself, and goes to prove that the Chris- 
tian religion is a calamity; that, in order 
to establish the British government in Ire- 
land, we must put down the Christian reli- 
gion. And here I must beg leave to refer 
to some recorded facts to shew that the 
penalties of the law are not justified by 
disaffection ; and that, in order to secure 
the allegiance and tranquillity of that 
country, we have only to repeal these 
penal laws. 

In the year 1792 about one hundred 
Proteetant dissenters in the north of Ire- 
land rebelled, and that was immediately 


designated a Catholic revolt. There was 
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one body of the people protected, and 


another body disqualified, by the laws; 
-and the appearance of discontent was na- 


turally enough referred to the body which 
was known to have most reason to be dis- 
satisfied. This was your candour—such 
was your justice, such yourtruth. If the 
government keep any class of its subjects 
ina state of imperfect privilege, it must 
occasionally find that class in a state of 
imperfect allegiance. In order then to 
take away all subject of grievance, we 
should take away the penal laws, which 
form the dictum of discontent; and which, 
if repealed, will insure the allegiance of 
the subject, and establish the tranquillity 
of the people. 

Another case to which I beg to refer, 
is that of the civil war or rebellion, or 
whatever other name you please to give it, 
in the time of William the third. Qn that 
occasion the Catholics opposed William 
in defence of their liberties civil and re- 
ligious—liberties, for violating which, the 
English people had most properly ex. 
pelled James 2d from the throne, Bat. 
if James had offered to the English what 
he offered to the Irish people, would you 
have called in William and expelled him? 
If he had proved the conqueror and pro- 
posed to you the same conditions, which 
William imposed upon the Irish nation, 
would you have accepted them at his 
hands, and persevered in your submission, 
without any effort to procure a relaxation 
of them ? If the Irish people submitted at 
that period with reluctance, would you 
under similar circumstances have sub- 
mitted with any other feeling? When- 
ever sects wage their war of persecution 
against each other, they will proceed to 
the last extremes of hostility. Theirs is no 
ordinary or generous warfare. When one 
sect takes away, while in possession of 
power, the civil and religious liberties of 
another, it must inevitably happen, that 
that other, when restored to power, will 
retaliate by a confiscation of property. 
This is a law of human nature. If one 
sect prove intolerant, another will con- 
fiscate. We have incontestible evidence 
of this in what took place at the’period to 
which I am alluding. An Act of At- 
tainder was passed against three thousand 
persons on account of their religion, and it 
was remarkable that those individuals were 
all men of property. This was forfeited 
accordingly to the crown, and parcelled 
out to its favourites. But what do I infer 


| from this ?—nothing against the Catholica 
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or against the Protestants; it was a war 
of sects. I would recommend therefore 
to parliament to get rid of the system of 
ersecution at once, and to embrace the 
system of 1 
In the reign of Charles 1, forfeiture was 
a standing brauch of the revenue; the 
claims of the crown respected no charters ; 
it held secret no private rights; it was not 
restrained by common shame from de- 
spoiling the people of Ireland of their pro- 
perty and estates.—On that occasion the 
government wished the people to embark 
their properties on the same security with 
the establishments; the people gave in 


_ their title deeds, but the master of the rolls, 


‘an officer of the government, omitted to 
register them; and the government was 
flagrant and wicked enough to take ad- 
vantage of the omission, and seize upon 
the property. Even an impudent subject 
had the audacity to take upon himself the 
perfidy of the crown; and to declare to 
the people, that the charters of Ireland 
were not valid, and that the king of Eng- 
land was not bound by any law. It was this 
perfidious act that laid the foundation for 
the blood and massacre which ensued, and 
which were only the legitimate offspring 
-of the unprincipled baseness and perfidy 
of a tyrannical, wicked, and illegal go- 
verament. But it has been asserted, that 
after the accession of the House of Han- 
over, the Catholics of Ireland were not 
well affected to the government. This I 
most positively deny. It is no wonder that 


_ they should have been considered as dis- 


satisfied : they had been too much injured 
to be trusted; and it was thence inferred 
that they could not be well affected to the 
government, except upon principle of 
rare and stoical virtue. You may depend 
upon it, that not Catholic alone nor Pro- 
testant but.every Irishman will be affect- 
ed towards that government according to 
the manner in which that country shall 
be governed ; and that no dependance is 
to be placed upon any Irishman, either 
Catholic or Protestant, unless they are 
governed upon the same principles as the 
people of this country. From this there- 
fore, I infer the necessity of repealing the 
laws for disqualifying the greatest portion 
of the people of Ireland, and for keeping 
alive such odious and painful distinctions 
in that country. 

Having said thus much as to the fact, I 
must beg leave to add a few words with 
respect to what has been and still is the 
established principle of the British go- 
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vernment in Ireland. That principle is 
neither more nor less than a principle of 
disqualification; a government by the 
law of conquest. It is impossible that 
any government can be conducted long 
upon such a principle with wisdom in its 
administration or with safety to the peo- 
ple. If the people were subject to an- 
other power, or connected with another 
power, or in a state of half allegiance, 
such a priaciple of government might be 
acted upon; but when applied toa popu- 
lation as much the subjects of the British 
government as the Protestants of Ireland 
or the people of this country, the principle 
is wholly, utterly, and absolutely inad- 
missible. With respect to the general 
principles of all government, I shall as- 
sume certain propositions which I am per- 
suaded no hon. gentleman will venture to 
deny. Ishall assume that no government 
has a right to make partial laws—that no 
government has a right to make arbitrary 
laws, that is to say, laws without reason 
—that no government has a right to esta- 
blish an inquisition into the thoughts of 
men, for every man has a right of perfect 
dominion over his own thoughts—that no 
government has the right to punish a man 
for religion—purely for religion. No go- 
vernment or legislature can arrogate to 
itself the power to depose God Almighty 
by forcing upon man any tenets of religion 
according to a particular creed. I pre- 
sume it will not be arrogated on the part 
of the British Legislature, that his Majesty 
by and with the advice of the Lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, &c. can enact, that 
he will appoint and constitute a new re- 
ligion for the people of this empire; or, 
that by an order in council, the con- 
sciences and creeds of .his subjects may 
be suspended any more than it will be 
contended that any authoritative or legis- 
lative measure can alter the law of -the 
hypothenuse. Whatever belongs to the 
authority of God, or to the laws of na- 
ture, is necessarily beyond the province 
and sphere of human institution and go- 
vernment. The Roman Catholic, when 
you disqualify him on the ground of his 
religion, may, with great justice, tell you 
that you are not God, that he cannot 
mould or fashion his faith by your de- 
crees, You may inflict penalties, and he 
may suffer them in. silence; but if parlia- 
ment will assume the prerogative of Heaven 
and enact laws to impose upon the people 
a particular religion, the people will not 
obey such laws, If you passan act to im- 
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pose a tax or regulate a duty, the people 
can go to the roll to learn what are the 
provisions of the law. But whenever you 
take upon yourselves to legislate for God, 
though there may be truth in your enact- 
ments, you have no authority to enforce 
them. in such a case the people will not 
go tothe Roll of Parliament, but to the 
Bible, the Testament of God’s will upon 
earth, to ascertain his law and their duty. 
When once man goes out of his sphere, 
and says that he will legislate for God, he 
in fact makes himself God. But this F do 
not charge upon the Parliament, because 
in none of the Penal Acts has the parlia- 
ment imposed a religious creed. It is not 
to be traced in the qualification oath, nor 
in the declaration required. 

The qualifying oath, as to the great 
number of offices, and to seats in parlia- 
ment, scrupulously evades religious dis- 
tinctions—a Dissenter of any class may 
take it—a Deist, an Atheist may likewise 
take it. The Catholics are alone excepted, 
and for what reason? Certainly not be- 
cause the internal character of the Ca- 
tholic Religion is inherently vicious—not 
because it necessarily incapacitates those 
who profess it to make laws for their fellow 
citizens. If a Deist be fit to sit in parlia- 
ment, it can hardly be urged that a Chris- 
tian is unfit. If an Atheist be competent 
to legislate for his country, surely this 
privilege cannot be denied to the believer 
in the divinity of our Saviour. But let 
me ask you, if you have forgotten what 
was the faith of your ancestors, or if you 
re prepafed to assert that the men who 
made your liberties are unfit to make your 
laws? Or do you forget the tempests by 
which the dissenting classes of the com- 
munity were ata former period agitated, 
or in what manner’ you fixed the rule of 
peace over that wild scene of anarchy and 
commotion? If we attend to the present 
condition and habits of these classes, do 
we not find their controversies subsisting 
in full vigour ?- and can it besaid that their 
jarring sentiments and clashing interests 
are productive of any disorder in the state, 
or that the Methodist himself, in all his 
noisy familiarity with his Maker, is a dan- 
gerous or disloyal subject? Upon what 
principle can it be argued then that the 
application of a similar policy would not 
‘conciliate the Catholics and promote the 
general interest of the empire? I can 
trace the continuance of their incapacities 
to nothing else than a political combina- 
tion—a combination that condemns the 
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‘Catholics not because they are idolators 


but because they are suspected men. The. 
Catholic is excluded not because his re. 
ligion is considered as his crime, but be. 
cause it is looked upon as the evidence of. 
his disloyalty. By this doctrine the re. 
ligion is not regarded so much an evil in 
itself as a perpetual token of political dis. 
affection; of eternal opposition to your go- 
vernment. In the spirit of this liberal ins 
terpretation you once decreed totake away 
their arms, and on another occasion or- 
dered all Papists to be. removed from Lon: 
don. Inthe whole subsequent course of 
administration down to the present time 
the religion has continued to be esteemed 
the infallible symptom of a disposition to 
oppose—of a propensity to rebel. Known 
or suspected Papists were once the objects 
of the severest jealousy, and the bitterest 
enactments. Some of the penal statutes 
have been repealed, and the jealousy has 
since somewhat abated, but the same sus- 
picions, although ina less degree, pervade _ 
your councils—your imaginations are still 
infected with apprehensions of the prone- 
ness of the Catholics to maintain a cons 
nection not with the religion of their ans 
cestors, but with a foreign power. Is it 
known, I would ask, that such a connection 
exists now? The government has made 
a league with the King of the two Sicilies 
against France. Has the religion of-that 
Sovereign, who is a Roman Catholic, been 
considered in that instance as evidence of 
a connection with the enemy of this coun- 


.try? A similar treaty has been recently 


entered into with the Prince Regent of 
Portugal, professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, and one million granted last year, 
and two millions this session, for the de- 
fence of Portugal ; nay even in the treaty 
with the Prince Regent of Portugal, there 
is an article, which stipulates that we 
shall not make peace with France, unless 
Portugal shall be restored to the House of 
Braganza; and has the Prince of Baxil’s 
religion been considered evidence of his 
connection with the enemy? In short, 
this country has now no ally but a Catho- 
lic left. Can we, then, consider the Ca- 
tholic religion as evidence ef a connection 
with the enemy? Or can we employ the 
blood and treasure of the Irish Catholie in 
support of our Catholic allies, and say that 
their religion is in them an evidence of con- 
nection with an enemy against whom tkey 
are bravely defending these allies? 

Now, if the Catholic religion be no evi- 
dence of any connection with the enemy, 
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isthe Protestant any proof of attachment 
to England? Has the government by the 
statement of dangers to a common religion 
succeeded in detaching America from all 
connection with France, or secured her 
co-operation in a cause which equally 
menaces both countries? Has the sense of 
a common religion, and an explanation of 
the perils that awaited this Protestant 
country, had any effect in preventing Pro- 
testant Prussia from siding with the enemy 
against us? Did the faith of Denmark 
revent the attack on Copenhagen ? It is 
admitted on ail sides that the Catholics 
have demonstrated their allegiance in as 
strong a manner as the willing expenditure 
of blood and treasure can evince. And 
remember that the French go not near so 
far in their defence of Catholicism as you 
in your hatred of it in your own subjects, 
and your reverence for it in your allies. 
They have not scrupled to at | down the 
antient fabrics of superstition in the coun- 
tries subjected to their arms. Upon a 
review of these facts, 1 am justified in as- 
suming, that there is nothing ‘nherent in 
Catholicism to disquali’y a nation for 
making laws; and for a proof I appeal to 
our afcestors=athat there is nothing in 
it to create a connection with the enemy, 
and for that I appeal to our allies; and, 
founded upon these two propositions, I 
shall maintain a third, that lrish Catholics 
have the same right as other dissenters to 
any privileges possessed by any other 
body of subjects. Undoubtedly the law 
makes no difference as to the great offices 
of state or seats in parliament ; but I must 
contend, that whatever rights any other 
dissenters enjoy, the Catholics are fully 
entitled to. Those who deny this posi- 
tion are bound to shew that the Catholics 
are disaffected, or in a state to incapa- 
citate them for the legislative functions. 
It may be said, that to repeal the penal 
laws, would be to endanger the religious 
establishment in Ireland. I do not be- 
lieve the church is in any danger, but if it 
is, I am sure that we are in a wrong way 
to secure it. If our laws will battleagainst 
Providence, there can be no doubt of the 
issue of the conflict between the ordinances 
of God and the decrees of man. It is a 
bad way to support the establishment by 
disqualification, and the law of conquest. 
To act upon such a principle, is to act 
against the laws by which God governs 
mankind. But the laws of God will 
triumph, and the policy of man must fail. 
it would be as‘ruitless to pray to the Al- 


sions of mankind, in order to make such a. 
system practicable, as to expect by an, 


nature. It would be to call, upon God to 
change the system-of Providence, by 
which he rules the world, in order to sub- 
vert the. principles and the ends of his 
own eternal justice. Let us suppose an 
extreme case, but applicable to the present 
point. Suppose the Thames were to in- 
undate its banks, and suddenly swelling, 
enter this House during our delibérations 
(an evént which I greatly deprecate from 
my private friendship with many members 
who might happe to be present, and my 
sense of the great exertions which many 
of them have made for the public in- 
terest), and a- motion of adjournment being 
made should be opposed, and an address 
to Provi¢zace moved, that it would be 
graciously pleased to turn back the over- 
flow, and direct the waters into another 
channel. This, it will be said, would be 
absurd; but consider whether you are 
acting upon a principle of greater intrinsic 
wisdom, when, after provoking the resent- 
ments, you arm and martialize the am- 
bition of men, under the vain assurance, 
that Providence will work a miracle in the 
constitution of human nature, and dispose 
it to re-pay injustice with affection, op- 
pression with cordial support. This, is, 
in fact, the true character of your expec- 
tations; nothing less than that the Author 
of the Universe should subvert his laws, 
to ratify your statutes, and disturb: the 
settled course of nature—to confirm: the 
weak, the wicked expedients of man. 
What says the decalogue? Honour thy 
father. What says the penal law? Take 
away his estate. Again says the decalogue, 
Do not steal. The law, on the contrary, 
proclaims, you may rob a Catholic. In 
truth, the great error of all your policy to- 
wards the Catholics is, that it presupposes, 
that the original rights of our nature may 
be violated with impunity, in imagining 
that a transgression of natural Jaw can be 
punished only hereafter. But there is an 
immediate as well as a future retribution, 
and a remedy provided by natural causes 
for this obstruction of natural justice. The 
early effect of the promulgation of the 
penal code in Ireland, was to cenfound 
tyrant and slave, Protestant and Catholic, 
in one common mass of misery and in- 
significance. A new law against English 
Catholics was made in the reign of George 
2, and mark the result! When a militia 
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force of 6,000 was wanted, it could not 
be raised. The duke of Cumberland, son 
of George the 2nd, would not allow a 
man to be recruited in Ireland, except 
perhaps, a weaver from the north could 
be procured. And what was the conse- 
quence? We met our own laws at Fon- 
teney. The victorious troops of England 
were stopped in their career of triumph 
by that Irish brigade which the folly of 
the penal laws bad shut out from the 
ranks of the British army. 

A little attention will be enough to shew 
us that in the same proportion as we have 
conceded to the Catholics we have grown 
strong and powerful by our indulgence, 
and that we have been the biind instru- 
ments of our own misfortunes, and of in- 
flicting judgment on ourselves by refus- 
ing justice to our fellow subjects. If it be 
contended that to support the Church it 
is expedient to continue these disabilities, 
I dissent from that opinion. If that could 
indeed be proved, I should say that you 
had acted in defiance of all the principles 
of human justice and freedom, in having 
taken away their church from the Irish, in 
. order to establish your own, and in after- 
wards attempting to secure that establish- 
ment by disqualifying the people, and 
compelling them at the same time to pay 
for its support. This is to fly directly in 
the face of the plainest canons of the Al- 
mighty. For the benefit of eleven hun- 
dred beneficed Protestant clergymen, to 
disqualify four or five millions, is the in- 
solent effort of bigotry, not the benignant 
pene of Christianity : and all this not 

or the preservation of their property, for 
that was secured ; but for bigotry, for in- 
tolerance, for avarice, for a vile, abomin- 
able, illegitimate, and atrocious usurpa- 
tion. The laws of God cry out against it, 
the spirit of Christianity cries out against 
it, the laws. of England and the spirit and 
principles of its constitution cry out against 
such asystem. It may no doubt be said, 
that, if the Catholics were to be admitted 
to their rights, it would lead to the over- 
throw of the existing establishments. But 
the Catholics were not to be punished for 
crimes existing only in imagination. The 
Catholics had sworn to preserve the esta- 
blishments, and the oaths of the Catho- 
lics were better than the imagination of 
the Protestants. If the question were, 


- whether the Church was to be established 
by the ruin of the civil liberties of the 
people of Ireland, I say that you have no 
right to make the attempt; you will fail 
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in the execution, and the effort would en. 
danger rather than support the establish. 


ment. The Church establishment was 
not intended for the King, because the 
ponpts were not to be of his religion, but 

e was to be of the religion of the people. 
It was not for the court, or for fashionable 
persons exclusively, but for the people, 
It was upon this conviction that the kirk 
had been established in Scotland. If you 
were to attempt to introduce a church es- 
tablishment upon any other ground, you 
could not possibly succeed; you could 
not call it Christianity: it would be a 
church of ambition, of avarice, of bigotry, 
and intolerance; a church baptized in 
the iniquities of mankind, and wickedly 
apostatising from God ; a church bearing 
the vices and the policy of man in one 
hand, and the people and God in the 
other. 

In a political sense, the Irish hold 
every thing by the same tenure as their 
fellow-subject in England; the landlord 
and tenant claim equally by virtue of Act 
of Settlement. Ifthe government of Eng- 
land chose to say that the church of Ire- 
land is not to be secured by law—by the 
allegiance of the people—by the coin- 
cidence between the people and their li- 
berties, but by the title of right and claim 
of conquest—If they so chose to blas- 
pheme their title, they must then come 
to this—they must pause to consider be- 
tween the laws of God and the policy of 
man; they must put their own wisdom 
into one scale, and in the other, to be 
weighed against it, place the Almighty! 
For the reasons which I have stated, 
therefore, and upon all these various con- 
siderations, I submit it to the good sense 
and justice of the House, that such re- 
maining penalties and incapacities, as ate 
tach upon the Catholics, shall be removed, 
that we may unite them with ourselves in 
a common feeling in a common cause, 
I freely admit that if there should recur 
a period when a French pope might oc- 
cupy the pontifical chair, it would be ne- 
cessary to guard against the exercise. of 
his influence in the nomination of bishops. — 
This, however, is an additional reason, I 
conceive, to induce the House to go into 
a Committee, in which this particular 
branch of the constitution may be fairly 
discussed, I shall ever be as earnest as 
any man in my wishes and exertions to 
prevent the chaos and horrors of foreign 
invasion, or foreign domination. It has 
been asserted, that what the Catholics 
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claim is of little value. This is a poor 
argument against acceding to it. If one 
person robbed another, would it be any 
defence of his honesty to urge that what 
he had stolen was of little value to the 
owner? I know there were some, who are 
for entering into certain stipulations with 
the Catholics—this is foolish. You can 
never gain any thing with a people by 
conditions ; it is the silliest thing on earth 
to think of conciliating men by merchan- 
dizing their claims. Many there are, too, 
I know, who imagine that the Irish Ca- 
tholic is indifferent as to the fate of these 

demands. That is, however, not the 
question—you have no right to ask them 
whether they desire, but ask yourselves 
whether it is justice to grant. If you 
really think them so careless on the sub- 
ject, all you have established by the argu- 
ment is this, «We, by our bad govern- 
ment, have so debilitated you, so broken 
your hearts and debased your spirits, that 
even liberty has become of no account 
amongst you!” Will this be a matter of 
boast to England? But liberty is not to 
be made the creature of circumstance or 
condition. England ought to know this. 
What made her, what inspired, what rais- 
ed her to such eminence in the world as 
that on which she now stands, but this in- 
herent spirit of liberty ? This spirit, which 
surely she was never so reduced as not to 
think worth contesting for. Did Mr. 
Hampden think so? Was he so senseless ? 
Did he not think that a naked free man 
was a nobler object than a superb slave ? 

But there are others who say that the 
Irish people are too poor, too ignorant, 
and too senseless to wish for any removal 
of their disqualifications. By the return 
made to government, it appears that the 
expenditure of that country, which was 
but lately not more than one million, has 
been 7,8, and 10 millions. To say thata 

_ country which expends 10 millions is 
too poor for liberty, is false and preposter- 
ous. Before the Union, the expenditure 
of Ireland was 1,600,000/. and her debt 
$ millions—she had then a free trade and 
a free constitution. Since that she has 
gone on increasing in debt and expendi- 
ture; she has contributed to England, ex- 
clusive of her cattle, her provisions, her 

men, above 65 millions of money. She 

is the hundred-handed giant, and holding 

,out to you in every hand a benefit. 

When you say'to her that she is too poor 

for liberty, you talk in language unknown 

to England—you do not speak the dialect 
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of the people. Depend upon it when you 
address Ireland in this Jacobite phrase, 
you will not argue her out of her wish for li- 
berty,, but you will argue England out of her 
respect for her freedom. When you once 
sully your lips with this meanness, base- 
ness, and servitude, you will not convey 
the poison to her, but you will cast a taint 
upon your own land and your own consti- 
tution. You need not gloss over your 
injustice by the idea, that what you refuse 
is trifling. The Catholics have wisely 
refrained from stating their grieyances in 
this petition. But what they are excluded 
from is not a bauble—they are excluded 
from seats in this House—trom offices in 
the bank—from the situation of sheriff— 
from the best places at the bar—from the 
highest stations in the army—from any 
participation in the state—they are de- 
prived of their civil liberties—-they are 
galled by tythes—they are oppressed 
by their landlords: and what remedy do 
you offer them? Nothing! You do worse; 
you set up one set of men in favour of the 
minister, and another, which are not so 
favoured, you allow the servant of the 
crown to abuse. If once you do this, if 
once you allow the officer of the crown to 
use ill-manners to the people, from that 
moment the people are not free, they are 
oppressed. 

It has been said, that the coronation 
oath militates against the claims of the 
Catholic, and so operates as a check upon 
parliament. This supposes the oath im- 
mutable as to the magistrate, but change- 
able as to the people; immutable against 
alleviating, but changeable in the work of 
grinding and oppression. But let the 
House see to what this construction of the 
coronation oath will lead. Before the 
Union it had no effect in Ireland; it came 
in force there after the disqualifying law. 
Thus, then, the Union incapacitates the 
first magistrate from doing the people jus- 
tice, and can be termed nothing else than 
a most monstrous innovation. But tomake 
religion thus a disqualification, is to de- 
clare a doubt of its authenticity. The 
moment a government finds it necessary 
to support religion by oppression, that mo- 
ment it declares it a falsé religion, a creed 
not supported by divine force, but neces- 
sary to be bolstered up by persecution ; it 
makes it a proclamation of disbelief, a 
state trick, aided by the King, with an 
abominable combination of pains and pe- 
nalties. 


It has been said, that the disqualifying 
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oath is a fundamental law of the land. 
‘There are, { will allow, laws which are 
fundamental; liberty is one of the funda- 
mental principles of our nature; and the 
laws which support these fundameutat 
principles must be fundamental laws. 
‘The Declaration of Rights, for example, is 
a fundamental law; but the laws which 
deprive the Catholics of their liberty are 
not fundamental. In this way you would 
have two sorts of fundamental laws ; you 
would have the Jaws which support and 


- maintain you in the possession of your 


own privileges,.and the laws which 
consign the privileges of the Catholics 
to damnation; as if the liberties of 
10,000,000 of men could on! y be secured 
by making 4,000,000 the enemy of 
that 10,000,000. We must always re- 
memembér that, to endear a constitu- 
titution to a people, it must not be 
unjust towards them; and that if a peo- 
ple are interested in a constitution, the 
more likely is. that constitution to be. 
lasting. What are the terms of this oath ? 
It declares that mass is to be held in ab- 
-horrence, and that it is an idolatry ; that 
is to say, that all those Catholic nations 
who have been your allies are idolators ; 
‘that the Prince Regent of Portugal, 
‘whom you are bound to establish on his 
throne, is an idolator:—the emperor of 
‘Austria is an idolator;—the king of the 
“two Sicilies is an idolator ;—that the peo- 
‘ple of Portugal, to whom you formerly 
voted one million, and lately two mil- 
‘lions, are idolators ;—that the Spaniards, 
your own fellow subjects of Canada, and 
four-fifths of your fellow subjects of Ire- 
land, are all idolators. Thus the qalifica- 
“tion of an English gentleman to serve in 

arliament is a libel on his allies, and a 
‘libel on his fellow subjects. It is not 
easy indeed in all cases to draw the line 
of distinction, and say what laws are not 
fundamental, and what laws are; but here 
there is no occasion; for here are laws 
“which you yourselves have declared not 
to be fundamental, but to be provisory. 
“In the Union with Scotland, you expressly 
say that this is subject to the discretion of 
parliament, you say, “ untill the parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom shall other- 
wise provide.”’ Such is the language on 
this subject, in the 22d section of the 
Scotch Union, and the 14th of the Irish 
Union. ‘Fhese laws, therefore, are only 
provisory, and not fundamental; you have 
declared it repeatedly; and you have 
“thas abandoned the great argument 
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avainst the admissibility of the Catholics, 
By the Union, the declaration of right 
did not exclude for ever the Catholics ; 
that declaration: which signifies this jg 
subject to a future provision. Who are 
the parties to these Unions ?—The King 
and the parliaments. What now becomes 
of the King’s coronation oath? When | 
bring up to your table, then, a Petition, 
loaded with the multitude of signatures 
which this on your table contains, let it 
not be said that the declaration is against 
them, which the parliament of England 
and the parliament of Scotland, which the 
parliament of Britain and the parliament 
of Ireland have declared to be no part of 
the fundamental laws of the land. Why 
was this clause introduced into the Irish 
Union? It was introduced for the sake of 
facilitating the Union; it held out to the 
Catholics a possibility of the removal of 
their disabilities in the strongest terms; 
and it made the King a witness that no- 
thing stood in the way of that removal, 
that it was a subject free to be debated, 
that there was no coronation oath against 
it, nor any fundamental law of the land. 
I appeal to the candour of the House, if 
this is not a fair construction of the mean- 
ing of this clause. I appeal to the com- 
mon sense and integrity of the nation. I 
appeal to that old English honour which 
has, as it were, dove-tailed itself into your 
constitution. I propose to you a measure 
which will give you safety, and make 
your enemies weak, ‘Will you not adopt 
it? What would you say to a regiment, 
which in the hour of danger would refuse 
tomarch with another, because it happen- 
ed to be a Catholic regiment ? You are 
exactly in the same situation. The govern- 
ment may tell you, you can wait. Yes, God 
Almighty may wait, but will the enemy 
wait? I now tell you, unless you tolerate 
each other, you must tolerate a conqueror. 
You will be*enslaved and plundered, for 
confiscation will surely follow in the train 
of conquest. Thus, your property will 
go to other hands, and you will be a 
ruined nation—ruined by your own folly. 
I know jou are a very grave, a very, very 
wise people; but here un this one point, 
the very point of your vitality, you are 
stupid; stripped by bigotry of every 
sense, and you must certainly at one 
stroke be crushed. Ihave often wished 
that some guardian angel would descend 
and raise those sectaries from the plane o 
this world, above the little Babel of their 
own dissentions, and shew them the ¢ala- 
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mities which were approaching; shew 
them ruin visible; shew them France, or 
rather hostile Europe, arrayed against 
them; and then say, “ If you join, you 
may live; but divided, the destruction 
must be universal.” 

Amidst all this discussion and dispute 
about tests, there is one test which has 
missed the wisdom of the wise, which the 
politician has not discovered, and which 
the divine in his heavenly folly has also 
overlooked, but which has been discovered 
by the common man, and that is, that you 
must allow every man to follow his own 
religion, without restriction and without 
limitation. Catholicism and allegiance 
are compatible with one another. The 
Catholics constitute a great proportion of 
your armies—a great preportion of your 
marine force are Catholics—you continue 
to recruit your forces with Catholics. A 
statement has been furnished of the pro- 
portion between the Protestant and Catho- 
lic part of the forces quartered in the Isle 
of Wight and of the crews of several ships 
at Portsmouth, and the Catholics were by 
far the greatest proportion. I do not say 
that the number of each persuasion amount 
to exactly what has been there stated ; 
but I say that in a view of our maritime 
and land forces, the number of Irish Ca- 
tholics are such as to be enough to turn 
the scale of empire. They have enabled 
you to vanquish those French, for a sup- 
posed attachment to whom you disqualify 
the Irish Catholics, The Russian, the 
Austrian, and the Prussian armies fled be- 
fore the armies of France. Neither the 
insensibility of the Russian soldier, nor the 
skilful evolutions of thaPrussian, availed 
them in the day of battle; they all fled 
before the French armies; so that with 
her collected force she gave a final stroke 
to the liberties of Europe. Whatever re- 
mained of the glory of Europe fell at the 
feet of France. In the last contest with 
Austria, feats of courage were displayed 
by the Austrians such as could be equalled 
by nothing but the courage that con- 
quered them, and yet the armies of Aus- 
tria were in a short time shattered by the 
armies of France. And if in another part 
of the Continent you have been enabled to 
oppose that nation with more success, to 
whom was that success principally to be 
ascribed? It was to the Scotch Presbyte- 
rian, a steady and gallant soldier; it was 
to the Irish Catholic, whom you have in- 
capacitated from honours and rank, and 
who, while he was exposing to every 

(VOL, XX.) 
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breeze his garments bathed in the blood of 
France, was also carrying about him the 
marks of your disqualification. One regi- 
ment, which had lately distinguished itself 
in a remarkable manner, was raised in 
Dublin almost entirely of Catholics. Had 
the gallant officer who raised these 
men, raised soldiers on the principle. on 
which we admit members of Parlia- 
ment—bad he insisted on their renouncing 
the Eucharist, and declaring their abhor- 
rence of the Mass, France would have 
had one eagle the more, and you would 
have had one regiment the less; but that 
gallant man, far abovethe folly of theology, 
did not stop for the sanction of either 
priest or parson, but told the soldier t@ 
draw his sword for his country. 

The question is, therefore, whether 
Trish Catholics are not as capable of alle- 
giance as the Protestants are, of which 
oue should think there could hardly re- 
main a doubt. And if I can collect at 
present a general sense in favour of the 
claims of the Roman Catholics, I shall be 
of opinion that the country may lock to 
the issue of the present contest without dis- 
may, and that she has such a security 
within herself, that she may behold the 
utmost efforts of the enemy with tranquil. 
lity. Imove you therefore, Sir, That this 
petition be referred to a Corimittee of the 
whole House. 

Sir J. C. Hippisiey rose, he said, thus 
early, under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances, both as following the eloquent 
and impressive speech of the right hon, 
mover of the question, and as preceding 
a right hon. civilian (Dr. Deana 
whem he saw prepared, with ponderous 
documents, to speak to the question, and 
whom be should have been better pleased 
to have followed, in the view of resisting hig 
arguments., He felt it, nevertheless, his 
duty to offer himself thus early in the 
debate, as he was expressly charged with 
the interests of a most respectable body 
of English Catholics, who, it would be re- 
collected, had petitioned the House in the 
course of the last session of parliament, 
but had not renewed their petition in the 
present session.—That petition had been 
signed by eight of the ancient peers of 
the realm, by thirteen baronets, and by 
upwards of eight thousand gentlemen and 
others, of most ancientand respectable fami« 
lies and of approved loyalty, including five 
Roman Catholic prelates, and nearly 300 
of their clergy.—In the apprehension that 
some allusion might be made to that pes 
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tition, he was anxious to state that the 
body of English Catholics felt a most sin- 
cere interest, as well they might, in the 
success of the present application to par- 
liament in behalf of their fellow subjects 
of the sister island. Their petition had 
been ordered to lie on the table in the 
last session, but the lamented death of the 
much revered member who had presented 
it, had at once deprived the petitioners of 
a most powerful advocate, and himself of 
an invaluable friend. [Sir J. C. H. then 
feelingly adverted to the exalted cha- 
racter of Mr. Windham, with a reference 
to the fine eulogy of lord Falkland, as 
, drawn by lord Clarendon,* and on which 
the noble historian seemed to have almost 
exhausted the beauty and opulence of the 
English language, concluding with the 
impassioned exclamation of Cornelia, on 
the death of Pompey: 
“‘ Turpe mori, post te, solo non posse dolore !””} 
Sir J. H. then stated that the Commit- 
tee of English Catholics had recently ad- 
dressed a noble earl (Grey) and himself, 
(however unworthily, as the substitute of 
his lamented friend,) requesting them 
“to make such use of the petition of the 
English Roman Catholics as they shall 
deem most conducive to the general in- 
terests of the Roman Catholics of the 
united kingdom.”—With this latitude of 
delegation and responsibility,—he, as an 


* « If the eelebrating the memory of 
eminent and extraordinary persons, and 
transmitting their great virtues for the imi- 
tation of posterity, be one of the principal 
ends and duties of history, it is not to be 
thought impertinent, in this place, “(says 
lord Clarendon),”to remember a loss, which 
no time will suffer to be forgotten, and no 
success or good fortune could repair. In 
this unhappy battle was slain the lord 
viscount Falkland ; a person of such pro- 
digious parts, learning and knowledge,— 
of that inimitable sweetness and delight in 
conversation,—of so flowing and obliging 
a humanity and goodness to mankind,— 
ang of: that primitive simplicity and in- 
er ae of life, that if there were no other 
brand upon this odious and accursed civil 
war, than that single loss, it must be in- 
famous and execrable to all posterity !””— 
Lord Clarendon occupies many pages of 
his History in his eulogy of this exalted 
character, and the friends of ano less 
valued individual will readily advert to 
the corresponding traits of excellence. 
‘Lord Clarendon’s History, vol. 1. 
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individual, had declined giving notice of 
any specific motion to the House,— he felt 
himself nevertheless perfectly free to 
originate any motion in the spirit of the 
petition presented in the last session, and 
certainly should have considered it his 
duty to have given a conformable notice, 
if he could have anticipated a favourable 
issue: he desired, however, to be consi- 
dered .as offering only the opinion of an 
individual; he had not consulted any of 
his friends around him, and upon this oc- 
casion he was particularly anxious, that 
whatever might fall from him in the 
course of the debate, might be exclusively 
considered as conveying only his own in- 
dividual opinions, being fully aware, from 
some misconstructions which had taken 
place, of the tender ground vpon which 
he trod in differing, in any respect, from 
the opinions of his right hon. friend who 
moved the present question, or in propos- 
ing any departure from the line of con- 
duct which his right hon. friend had, on 
the present occasion, prescribed to himself. 

But before he spoke immediately to the 
question, he thought it his duty to advert 
to a letter he had received, that morning, 
from a Roman Catholic clergyman, whose 
authority was given in some of the latest 
Dublin newspapers, for the representa- 
tion, that an artilleryman, at Woolwich, 
of the name of Tool, had been confined 
for refusing to attend the service of the 
established church, and on his demanding 
a court martial, it had been refused to 
him, and that he was sent abroad without 
atrial. Mr. Green, the clergyman in 
question, expressed great uneasiness at 
this statement, which he avers that he 
had never made, though he admits that 
he did state that the man had been con- 
fined on this ground,—that he had been 
dismissed without any further punishment, 
and since which he had not heard of him. 
Of the fact that great abuses had sub- 
sisted, and did still subsist, with respect to 
this sort of coercion, Sir J. H. said he 
could adduce abundant proof, but he 
should at present not go into that species 
of grievance, but reserve his observations 
for the discussion of the Militia Inter- 
change Bill. 

Adverting more immediately to the 
motion before the House, he did not con- 
ceive that his right hon. friend had the 
remotest expectation of carrying it this 
night, however he might be satisfied that 
the discussion of it would contribute to 
render, as those discussions ever had ren- 
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dered, when conducted with temper, much 
service to the cause of the petitioners. 
But, without adverting to the peculiar 
crisis, in reference to the provisional go- 
vernment of the country, which, he must 
be aware, was not suited to produce an 
immediate departure from deep rooted 
systems; he would only beg to remind 
his right hon. friend of the ceaseless ef- 
forts, and untoward circumstances, which 
operated to prejudice the cause of the 
petitioners at the present hour. That 
their old opponents should persevere in 
their attacks was not to be wondered at, 
but, he regretted to say, the greater evil 
arose from circumstances immediately con- 


_ nected with individuals of their own body. 


Of the first class, he must necessarily re- 
fer to the prominent efforts of the right 
hon. civilian (Dr. Duigenan) on the oppo- 
site side of the House. It would be in- 
consistent with the order of debate, to 
refer to his speeches at an anterior peried, 
further than as he had himself given them 
to the public through the press :—in reite- 
rated publications he had told the public 
that the “ Romanists were from consci- 
ence, traitors to their country.”’—Opinions 
not more favourable to the views of the 
petitioners, had been also maintained with 
mistaken zeal, and as he had heretofore 
mentioned, were industriously circulated, 
through the press, by eminent prelates of 
the establishment. By one right reverend 
divine the tenets of the Roman Catholics 
are held to involve the crime of idolatry, 
sacrilege, and blasphemy.—By another 
prelate, that their church arrogates to it- 
self supreme dominion over kings :—that 
they openly profess that no faith is to be 
held with those of a different communion: 
and further, that they should be consi- 
dered and dreaded as the enemies of all 
Jaws human and divine, and as such ex- 
cluded, or driven, from the senate and the 
army: “ A curia et militia arcere necesse 
est:*” are the wordsof this right reverend 
divine ! 

A third right reverend prelate, in a 
Charge to his clergy, published since the 
Jast debate on this question, and entitled 
“The Petition of the Roman Catholics 
Considered,’”’? admits, indeed, the moral 
and civil integrity of Catholics; but 
“that their political integrity is unim- 
paired, we cannot (says he) so unreserv- 
edly and unexceptionably grant.” In 


* Concio apud Synodum - Cantuar, 
wde Paulina habita—1807. 


this declaration his lordship however is at 
issue with the repeated statutes of his pre- 
sent Majesty, which recognise them as 
“‘ good and loyal subjects.” 

His lordship seems to think it also to be 
no hardship that the Catholic military 
should be obliged to attend the establish- 
ed service, provided they are permitted 
“ likewise to attend their own chapels.” 
And he expresses much surprise at ‘the 
querulous language” of Catholics, in ex- 
pressing disgust at being obliged to le- 
galize their marriages at the altars of the 
Established Church ;—although the Jew 
and the Quaker are exempted from a si- 
milar violence to their feelings, by the 
same act which inforces this necessity upon 
the Catholic.*—These observations of this 
distinguished prelate are the more extra- 
ordinary, as he has noted in the same 
charge, the penal injunctions of the church 
of Rome, in the most express terms, against 
any attendance at the religious service of 
another eommunion. His lordship con- 
cludes his charge with a recapitulation of 
various Catholic plots and massacres, 
through a succession of centuries, termi- 
nating with the Irish rebellion of 1798, 
taking his statements on the authority of 
the learned civilian (Dr. Duigenan), -in 
preference to that of Mr. Pitt, which ex- 
pressly contradicts them. 

Sir JH. observed, that he could not 
but notice also a recent voluminous publi- 
cation under the assumed name of Phila- 
gatharches, dedicated to lord Sidmouth 
(though probably without his lordship’s 
permission,) which gravely tells us, that 
the Deist and the Turk may be credited 
on their oaths, but the Atheist and the 
Catholic are not entitled to the same in- 
dulgence ! 

That opinions as decidedly in favour of 
the political as well as the moral and 
civil principles of our Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects, as those recited, are opposed to them, 
have been repeatedly avowed by other 
right reverend prelates of the present day, 
both in Parliament and in their diocesan 
charges, is well known, but that the ad- 
verse opinions, having been widely spread, 


* When the Marriage Act passed, the 
difficulty (as avowed by. the minister), of 
legalizing the marriage of Catholics by a 
Catholic priest, arose from the high penal 
statutes then in force against the Roman 
Catholic clergy, and. who consequently 
had no legitimated existence within the 
realm. 
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must necessarily have considerable in- 
fluence upon the minds of many well dis- 
posed persons, can scarcely be doubted : 
nor can we fail to recollect that those ad- 
verse opinions are of the earliest growth, 
and with difficulty eradicated. 

Sir J. H. observed, that his object in 
thus referring to the hostile opinions of 
individuals of the highest order of the 
clergy, which had been sosolemnly urged, 
both in diocesan. charges, and from the 
pulpit—(and one of them, and indeed the 
most unqualified in deprecating the pre- 
sumed imminent dangers which threat- 
ened the state from the admission of Ca- 
tholics to civil or military stations, had 
been delivered before the provincial synod 
of Canterbury, and published, jussu reve- 
rendissimi), was in support of bis own opi- 
nion, that his right hon. friend could not 
look forward with any confidence, to a 
successful issue of his motion at the pre- 
sent hour. If it be contended that the 
Catholic population constitutes a fourth or 
fifth partof the United Kingdom, the con- 
cession obviously goes to the admission 
that three-fourths or four-fifths of its popu- 
lation are not professing the Catholic com- 
munion, and the far greater part of that 
great majority most probably influenced 
by the honest prejudices of early educa- 
tion, and not alittle confirmed by the zea- 
lous and unquestionably well-intentioned 
efforts of the great mass of their spiritual 
guides, acting under a similar influence. 

It was from a persuasion of this truth, 
sir J. H. said, that he should have been 
disposed to have taken a wider course, if 
he had been the mover of the question. 
He was well aware that the standing order 
of the House required that any motion 
connected with religion, must be referred 
toa Committee of the whole House, bat 
he should have stated that it was not his 
intention tu originate any immediate Bill 
in consequence of this preliminary motion 
being conceded, but that he should have 
9s ong going into a Committee of the 

ouse merely pro formd, in order to move 
for the appointment of a Select Commit- 
tee, in the usual forms, with power to 
send for persons, papers. and records, and 
to report such facts as might constitute the 
ground work of further proceedings. 

Upon such a Committee he would wish 
to see appointed the King’s law officers, 
civilians, and common lawyers of emi- 
nence, as well as other members of the 
House, who should be deemed most com- 
petent to enter upon the examination of 
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that description of evidence which might 
be usefully produced. And also in ano- 
ther place, he should hope to see a similar, 
Committee constituted, with the assistance 
of the prelates of the establishment, who 
necessarily ought to take a material part 
in such an investigation. 

He should have moved as an instruction 
to such a Commiitee, that they should 
examine and report the state of the exist- 
ing statutes as bearing on the Roman Ca. 
tholics of the United Kingdom: those 
framed in the days of our Catholic an- 
cestors, which are still to be ranked among 
the most salutary, and wisely framed, as 
applying checks to foreign encrvach- 
ment: and those subsequent to the Re. 
formation, of which that of the i3th of 
Eliz. cap. 2, is the most prominent, offer- 
ing, as he had more than once observed 
in the House, a formidable barrier against 
encroachment, but of impracticable appli- 
cation from its unqualified and sanguinary 
tendency, and indeed wholly inconsistent 
with the letter and spirit of the Act of the | 
3ist of his present Majesty, inasmuch as 
recourse to the see of Rome is, in certain 
cases, indispensably essential to the prac- 
tice of the Koman Catholic religion. _ 

In a select Committee the numerous 
recorded declarations of Roman Catholics, 
clergy and others, avowing the integrity 
of their civil principles, might be satisfac- 
torily examined with a reference to those’ 
canons of general and provincial councils, 
which have been so often adverted to, and 
so differently construed ; and it is impos- 
sible to discuss this question adequately, 
much less to legislate upon it, without such 
areference. ‘Those declarations of princi- 
ples have been made and presented to go- 
vernment, by the Catholics of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, at various periods. “rom 
the date of the Reformation to the pre- 
sent day. Catholics contend, that their 
demeanour, as Catholics, have been uni- 
formly consistent with those declarations, 
but they protest against the inferences 
drawn from the mistaken conduct of indi- 
viduals who may have been perverted from 
their duty and allegiance. 

The better to substantiate the conclu- 
sions to be drawn from such documents, 
the evidence of prelates and other clergy 
of the Roman Catholic communion,—of 
those immediately exercising the functions 
of vicars apostolic within the realm, as 
well as of other eminent prelates of differ- 
ent Catholic states, at present residing in 
this country, might be easily resorted to,— 
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and this seems to be the more expedient, 
at the present moment, when the last 
etition to parliament of the English Ro- 


_ man Catholics, founded on a solemn reso- 


lution of a meeting of the principal Ro- 
man Catholic nobility, gentry, clergy and 
others, including five English prelates, de- 
claratory of their assent to “ any arrange- 
« ment founded on the basis of mutual sa- 
«“tisfaction and security,” has been dis- 
sented from by one of the English Roman 
Catholic prelates, and that dissent and op- 
position been qualified by a synod of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, with the 
terms of “ Apostolical firmness,’ and “ a 
« faithful discharge of duty.” And further, 
as the same dissenting prelate has averred, 
that those prelates who actually signed 
this resolution, so reprobated by himself 
and the Roman Catholic bishops of Ire- 
land, have actually abandoned their own 
opinions, thus solemnly attested, and that 
there is now an uniformity of sentiment 
existing among the whole body of Roman 
Catholic clergy, on this head, opposed to 
their previous declaration. If this asser- 
tion be true, unquestionably but little re- 
liance ought to be placed on such declara- 
tions,—it is fair, however, to state that this 
change of opinion is not admitted by the 
subscribing Roman Catholic prelates of 
England, who all deprecate the injurious 
tendency of such assertions, both as re- 
specting themselves and the public. 

The memorable transaction of the ques- 
tions put to six universities on the conti- 
nent, at the instance of Mr. Pitt in 1788, 
with their answers, pointedly recognizing 
the integrity of the social, civil, and poli- 
tical principles of Catholics, in relation to 
a Protestant state, would also become a 
most important subject of enquiry, as 
respecting the authority by which they 
are substantiated ;—but in reference to the 
particulars of this transaction sir J. H. said, 
he would speak further before he sat down. 
Questions of the same nature had been 
submitted to the universities on the con- 
tinent, at different periods, since the Re- 
formation; their answers were found to be 
uniform as to the subject of civil and poli- 
tical duties, and they would form a useful 
and satisfactory head of enquiry. 

In such a Commitiee—the important 
and essential distinction between canons of 
faith, and regulations of discipline, might 
also be satisfactorily discussed ;—practi- 
cally constituting as it does the key-stone 
of the arch which supports the integrity 
of Catholic allegiance in a Protestant 
state. 
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Sir J. H. then went into considerable 
details of observation on the obligatory 
operation of such canons, and their sup- 
posed influence on the civil constitution of 
a state; he could well anticipate much 
that would fall from the right hon. civilian, 
on the opposite side of the House, on this 
head of general councils and papal re- 
scripts, especially in reference to bis fa- 
vourite theme of the fourth Lateran Coun- 
cil. But again he must observe that de- 
crees of discipline are of a temporary na- 
ture, and generally to be received or ree 
jected, at the discretion of a national 
clergy, and that neither the dispensing 
doctrine, as to oaths of allegiance, nor the 
deposing doctrine, which naturally springs 
out of it, were ever declared by any ge- 
neral council, as a canon or decree of faith: 
but the contrary has been maintained 
by cecumenical councils,—by provincial 
synods,—by the faculties of theology in 
the universities of the continent,—and by 
the rescripts of Popes.—That some indivi- 
dual pontifls, from the time of Gregory 
7, to Pius 5, have been prone to assert such 
a power, is also admitted,—but such opi- 
nions have no pretension to infallibility in 
the estimation of Catholics, nor can it be 
proved, that in any state, such a proposi- 
tion was ever, for a moment, seriously en- 
tertained by any Catholic body. The 
contrary, indeed, was sufficiently proved 
by the history of our own country, when 
Catholic, and since the reformation,—and 
by the history of every other state in Ev- 
rope.—It was not material therefore, to 
shew that the objectionable canon of the 
fourth Lateran Council was of spurious 
origin, which some of the most accredited 
Catholic writers of the last century ad- 
mitted, and which has since been main- 
tained by the Catholic Bishop Hay, Father 
O’ Leary, and others of the present day ; 
at any rate it was an antiquated transac 
tion of the twelfth century, and applica- 
ble to no existing state or condition of the 
present age." We are in a new world,” 
(as it was observed by the latter writer), 
«« raised on the ruins of the former, and if 
hitherto we could not agree as Christians, it 
was high time to live together as men.”— 
So in the Council of Trent, the last ecume- 
nical counci), the abstract doctrines of 
faith were enjoined on pain of anathema, 
—but the practical decree of confiscation 
of the land, to pious uses, on which a duel 
shall be fought, however laudable the mo- 
tive, is rejected by every Catholic state as 
wholly out of the province of legitimate 
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enactment by any council; and though 
supported, in that council, by the repre- 
sentatives of sovereign princes, who as- 
sisted at the constitution of the decrees, 
«no Catholic,” as was well observed by a 
Catholic writer, “ could assent to such a 
verdict.” 

With this rapid sketch of objects, whic 
might well fall within the investigation of 
such a Committee, it cannot but be anti- 
cipated that a Report of a Select Com- 
mittee, with the facts and documents ve- 
rified, as they might be, and going forth 
to the public under parliamentary autho- 
rity, would contribute to a much more sa- 
tisfactory result, than any discussion that 
could take place in a Committee of the 
whole House. The authorities in the one 
case, would direct the pursuit to still fur- 
ther investigation, if deemed necessary, 
and afford the clues of research.—In_ the 
other case, in a Committee of the whole 
House, assertion would be repelled merely 
by counter assertion, probably on very 
unsubstantial grounds, and but little con- 
tributing to a change of opinion on either 
side of the House, or without its walls. 

If the conduct of a governor of a distant 
province was arraigned on a simple motion 
in the House,—a public board to be re- 
formed, and even in the case of a canal or 
turnpike bill,—report upon report, in in- 
numerable folios, swelled the Journals of 
the House—printed at an enormous ex- 
pence, and becoming waste paper in almost 
the hour of their birth.—In questions in- 
volving the integrity of the civil and po- 
litical principles of a fourth, or fifth part 
of our fellow subjects, arraigned, as they 
have been, by proceedings in this House, 
at successive periods, since the reforma- 
tion, we have not asingle page, on parlia- 
mentary authority, excepting the proceed- 
ings, supported chiefly by the evidence of 
those miscreants, Oates and Bedloe, which 
are indeed shamefully sanctioned by the 
imprimatur of parliament—industriously 
circulated through the nation, in the awful 
interval of the conviction and execution of 
lord Stafford, still further to poison the 
public mind, and contributing not a little, 
even at this hour, to countenance and give 
energy to the prejudices of the great mass 
of the public.—Indeed within the course 
of the last year or two, they have been 
re-edited and given te the public,—in op- 
position tu the pointed and well verified 
exclamation of the satirist,—speaking of 
the Monument of London, which, 
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Like a tall Bully, lifts its head and lies.* 
The production of documents and exa- 
minations in such a Committee, as had 
been suggested, sir J. H. observed, might 
be followed by resolutions of fact, direct-. 
ing the attention of the public to the mate. 
rial points and bearings, and constituting 
the most satisfactory authority on which a 
Bill might hereafter be framed commen. 
surate to the real exigency and justice of 
the case.—The adoption, qualification, 
or even rejection of the claims of the peti- 
tioners would thus derive a sanction not to 
be found in the loose discussions of succes- 
sive parliamentary debates, whether in 
the House itself, or in a Committee of the 
whole House. —It should seem that the ex- 
pedient was too rational to be questioned 
by any but those who were determined to 
resist enquiry in any shape whatever.+ 
The result of such an enquiry must also 
necessarily lead ultimately to a modifica- 
tion, at least, of the Tests, exacted from 
members sitting in either House of Parlia- 
ment, and revolting, indeed, against the ' 
candid judgment of every one, who has 
allowed his mind the fair exercise of en- 
quiry, inthe misapplication of stigmatizing 
and unappropriate epithets to practices in- 
nocent, at least, though not sanctioned by 
the establishment.—Such a reform is in- 


* Although this calumny has been re- 
jected by every modern historian, a form 
of Prayer and a Church service, perpetua- 
ting by construction, the same unfounded 
charges, is annually read at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, though discontinued in all other 
churches. 

+ In the instance of the projected ge- 
neral Highway Bill, in its progress through 
parliament, many successive reports were 
printed by the House, in order to be cir- 
culated, with the Bill itself, through the. 
country. Those reports, with the evi- - 
dence, were transmitted to the provin- 
cial magistrates, in sessions or individually, 
with a view to inform the public, in the 
distant parts of the kingdom, of the nature 
of the proposed amendments :—a _ prece- 
dent of highly useful adoption, as con- 
nected with the present question, on which 
the opinions of the great mass of the people 
should be considered with considerable 
deference, especially on a question in- 
volving a departure from the long esta- 
blished policy of the constitution. Where 
the policy has been founded in error, that 
error should be satisfactorily manifested. 
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deed wisely held out by an express pro- 
vision of the Act of Union with Ireland, 
and it was to be hoped that the good sense 
of parliament would not much longer re- 
frain from the adoption of it. 

Sir J. H. then proceeded to acquit that 
part cf the task which he had undertaken, 
in conformity to the wishes of the respect- 
able body to which he had before alluded, 
namely, the noblemen and gentlemen 
composing the Committee of the English 
Roman Catholics. 

Sir J. H. observed, that in a recent pub- 
lication of the right hon. civilian (Dr. D.), 
he has been pleased to consider the authen- 
ticity of the answers of the six foreign 
universities to the questions proposed at 
the desire of Mr. Pitt, as resting solely 
“on the authority of a Roman Catholic 
priest of the name of Hussey.’’—Had the 
fact even been such as stated, the indivi- 
dual was not quite so obscure as the térms 
chosen by the right hon. author might 
convey an impression of. Dr. Hussey had 
been confidentially employed by lord 
North, when at the head of the adminis- 
tration (in the persuasion of his possessing 
great influence at the court of Madrid) in 
the year 1780, on a secret mission to 
Spain, to endeavour to effectuate a sepa- 
rate peace. On the establishment of the 
college of Maynooth, he was nominated 
to the Presidency chiefly by the influence 
of the duke of Portland, then one of his 
Majesty’s ministers, and by the same pro- 
tection was materially aided in his recom- 
mendation to the Roman Catholic See of 
Waterford.—The fact, however, is, that 
Dr. Hussey was not at all engaged in the 
transaction of obtaining the answers of 
the universities, though he was shortly 
after selected for a very important mission 
to the See of Rome, which would be pre- 
sently taken notice of. 

The transaction, as relates to the uni- 
versities, fortunately stands on a broader 
basis than the right hon. civilian is dis- 
posed to concede.—In the year 1788, it 
is well known, that a Committee of Roman 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen, of 
great consideration, were assembled (many 
individuals of which are still assembled, 
from time to time), in London, and were, 
at that period, in correspondence with 
Mr. Pitt on the subject of those measures 
which were preparatory to the act of 1791. 
Of that Committee—the late lord Petre, 
lord Stourton, sir H. C. Englefield, sir W. 
Jerningham, and sir Johti Throckmorton, 
with other Catholic gentlemen, of high 
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respectability, were members.—On the 
Oth of May 1788, lord Petre, sir H. C. 
Englefield, and Mr. Fermor, reported the 
result of their conference with Mr. Pitt, 
expressing the willingness of that minister 
to patronize their application to parlia- 
ment, but recommending a delay till the 
following session, “ which would allow 
time (Mr. Pitt observed) to government 
for preparing the minds of some of the 
leading interests in the country previous 
to bringing on a measure of so much im- 
portance.” 

In the interval, before the bill was 
brought into parliament—the questions, at 
Mr. Pitt’s desire, were proposed to the six 
Universities, and the answers were obtain- 
ed and transmitted to Mr. Pitt by the com- 
mittee. Those of the Sorbonne were ex- 
pedited by Mr. Hurst, a Catholic priest, 
residing at that time in Paris.—Those of 
Douay by Dr. Gibson and Dr. Poynter, 
two Roman Catholic prelates now in 
England, whose formal attestations, sir J. 
C. Hippisley said, he then held in his 
hand; the abbé Mann, of Bruxelles, pro- 
cured the answers of the university of 
Louvaine ; and those of Valladolid, Al- 
cala, and Salamanca, were transmitted by 
Mr. Shepherd, the president of the Eng- 
lish eollege in Valladolid. 

But on examination of the original do- 
cuments they will be found to contain so 
much internal evidence of their authen- 
ticity, that they would not be questioned 
in any court of law in the kingdom—they 
were verified (as the right hon. gent. 
might see) under the official seals of the 
universities—by the seals and signatures 
of the principal officers of those univer- 
sities, and further juridically attested by 
notaries public, on, the spot. With re- 
spect to those of Valladolid, Alcala, and 


Salamanca, as the questions were consi-" 


dered, in Spain, as touching possibly on 
thé general rights of sovereignty, it was 
thought advisable not to propound them 
to the universities without the express per- 
mission of the king of Spain.—The royal 
licence was accordingly procured, and 
the king desired that the questions might 
be considered as proposed by himself, 
as the title imports, “ Hispaniarum Rege 
consulenti.”” 

Sir J. H. then observed that he held in 
his hand the originals of the answers of 
the six Universities, and it was the desire 
of the surviving members of the original 
committee, ‘and of the learned gent., Mr. 
Charles Butler (whose important services 
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to the committee, were gratefully ac- 
knowledged), that this authentic docu- 
ment should be produced by sir J. H., in 
parliament, previously to being deposited 
in the library of the British Museum. 
[Sir J. H. handed the original documents 
across the House to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.}] He had in his hand also the 
verifications of lord Stourton, sir Henry 
Englefield, and sir J. Throckmorton, each 
signed in sir J. H.’s presence, attesting 
the con.munication with Mr. Pitt, as stated, 
and other proceedings of the Committee, 
and alse a circumstantial letter from Mr. 
Butler to the same effect. 

Another memorable transaction, as con- 
nected with that Committee, must not be 
passed over in silence. Some differences 
of opinion had obtained among the Eng- 
lish Catholic body, which they were de- 
sirous to represent to the See of Rome, 
and it was in contemplation to send Dr. 
Hussey thither to state the facts :—His in- 
structions were drawn‘out and delivered to 
him the 2d of Sept. 1790, though the mis- 
sion did not take place. 

Dr. Hussey’s acknowledgment of the 
receipt of his instructions, and also the 
original instructions under the signatures 
of the Committee and two Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, are now in the possession 
of the Committee, Dr. H. was directed 
“to keep steadily in view the necessity 
the English Catholics were under of vin- 
dicating the integrity of their principles, 
repelling the standerous charges uniform- 
ly brought against them for two centuries 
past: and for removing those penal and 
disabling statutes which have been gra- 
dually undermining their body.” 

He was also directed to represent to the 
see of Rome, if necessary, “ that the oath 
of allegiance and abjuration had been un- 
equivocally taken in 1778,—and of course 
the deposing doctrine having been so- 
lemnly renounced 4nd abjured, they 
could not hesitate to adopt the qualifying 
terms, especially as the Sorbonne in 1680, 
and again in 1775, had informed them 
that they might safely declare it impious 
and heretical.”” 

The Committee were desirous that the 

See of Rome should understand the prin- 
ciples of their allegiance, as exclusive of 


-any Catholic pretender to the crown; and 
therefore gave it in instruction: ‘ That 


if any question should be raised about the 
Act of Settlement, and limiting the suc- 
cession of the Crown to the Protestant 
line: Dr. Hussey will not permit that sub- 
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ject to be discussed, because we acknow- 
fedge no authority to interfere with the 
succession of our kings, but the’ law of the 
land, the authority of which law we have 
already solemnly acknowledged by our 
oath of allegiance.” 

The original entries of the proceedings 
of the Committee were in the hands of 
Mr. Butler, and with whom sir J. H. said 
he had himself carefully examined them, 
and though again naming that gentleman, 
—he thought it scarcely necessary to pro- 
nounce his eulogy in the presence of so 
many of his professional friends,~who had 
long known and esteemed his high cha- 
racter in the profession and as a man, 
Nevertheless the name and character of 
Mr. Butler, had been most wantonly and 
injuriously held out to the public ina re- 
cent publication of Dr. Milner, entitled 
« A Letter toa Roman Catholic Prelate of 
Ireland.” 

The right honourable Civilian (Dr, 
Duigenan,) would not be displeased at sir 
J. H.’s animadversions on the conduct of 
Dr. Milner, whom, on a former occasion, 
he had defended, and he should be still 
as ready to defend him when injuriously 
attacked, as he had then been by the right 
honourable civilian himself, on the subject 
of a work of the soundest argument, and 
which was calculated to appease as much 
as Dr. M.’s late productions tended to in- 
flame, the prejudices of the public, as ap- 
plicable to this great question of sound 
national wisdom and policy. 

Sir J. proceeded to remark more par- 
ticularly on the late publication of Dr. 
Milner, as contrasted to his former decla- 
rations on the subject of the Veto,—-refer- 
ring to his correspondence with cardinal. 
Borgia, when at the head of the college of 
Propaganda fide, who had expressly ad- 
mitted, as Dr. M. had avowed, the princi- 
ple of the negative interference of the 
crown. Sir J. H. referred also to his own 
communications on the samie subject, as 
he had before stated in the debate of last 
year, on the same question. The princi- 
ple of the royal negative had been uni- 
versally acted upon, in every state on the 
continent, where the actual nomination 
of the sovereign was not in practice. It 
had been said that there were no instances 
were the sovereigus of states, not Catholic, 
interfered in the appointments of the Pre- 
lacy, or other clergy of the Roman church, 
in their respective dominions; except 
where great temporal fiefs passed with. 


this appointment ; the assertion was un 
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true. In Russia, where the Catholic pre- 
Jates were expressly nominated by the 
sovereign, the coadjutor bishops, who re- 
spectively succeeded to the bishoprics, 
derived no support, but from salaries from 
the crown. 

But on this part of the subject he would 
remind the House of what had been before 
stated in the debate of last year, and of 
the documents, which, in consequence, had 
been laid before the public.*—The prin- 
ciple of the interference of the crown, in 
a wider extent than it could be desirabie 
to exercise it, it was well known had been 
fully admitted by the four Roman Catholic 
metropolitan and six senior Irish bishops 
in the year 1799. ¢* It was just (say they), 
and ought to be agreed to.”” In the reso- 
lution of the synod‘in Dublin, in 1808, they 
declared only that it was then “ inexpe- 
« dient to introduce any alteration: That 
inexpediency was explained by their Pri- 
mate, archbishop Reilly, tofhave related 
only to “ existing circumstances, and of a 
“ temporary nature.” 

In 1810, the Irish Catholic bishops 
again met in synod, and declared their 
firm adherence to their resolutions of 
1808. Still there is no condemnation of 
the principle of their resolutions of 1799, 
admitting the interference of the crown,— 
but a decided reprobation is expressed of 
the measure proposed by some of the 
Roman Catholic body—that of elections 
by Chapters alone. 

To these latter resolutions, appeared 
twenty-six signatures, of which twenty- 
one were bishops of Irish Catholic Sees ; 
but of the six bishops of the province of 
Connaught the name of only one appeared 
to these resolutions of 1810. 

Of those who signed the resolutions in 
1799, the name of the late Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Tuam is only wanted to those of 
1810, The names of three coadjutors 
also appear to the latter resolutions, toge- 
ther with the name of the Vicar Capitular 
of Tuam, Dr. Kelly, although he stands 
suspended by all the bishops of the pro- 
vince of Connaught, and the name of 
the Warden of Galway (who has also 
episcopal jurisdiction), is also affixed to 
them. 

Of the singular constitution of the Ward- 
inate of Galway sir J. H. would say a few 
words. By a constitution of Gregory VIII. 
1434, the parochial church of St. Nicholas, 

with some neighbouring parishes, was 


* See Vol, 17, p. 31. 
(VOL, XX. ) 
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placed under a warden and eight vicars, . 


the warden to be clected by the mayor, 
sherifiz, and burgesses of Galway, and to 
receive institution from the eight vicars. 
The vicars elected in the same manner to 
be contirmed by the warden.—By a regu- 
lation of Clement XII. some time between 
1730 and 1740, the archbishop of Tuam is 
invested with a visitorial power, and an 
appeal is given from the sentence of the 
warden to the tribunal of the archbishop, 
but the election is left in the same state.— 
The warden to be elected once in three 
years. Here, then, is an instance of an 
election conferring episcopal jurisdiction, 
devolving on and continuing in the hands 
of lay patrons and Protestants, for such 
must have been the corporation of Galway 
in the time of Clement XII. 

In the last-resolutions of 26th February, 
1810, the prelatesdeclare “ thatthe oath of 
“ allegiance, as taken by his majesty’s Irish 
« Roman Catholic subjects, was approved 
“by all the Roman Catholic bishops im 
“< Treland, after long and conscientious dis- 
** cussion and consultation had with several 
“Catholic universities and individual au- 
“ thorities throughout Europe.” By the 


‘said oath of 1793 they swear, “that they 


“ will not exercise any privilege to which 
“they may become entitled, to disturb 
“and weaken the Protestant religion and 
«“ Protestant government of the kingdom.” 
Sir J. H. adverted to these facts, as Dr. 
Milner himself, a prelate of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in his late publications, 
condemns the Resolutions of the English 
Catholics, as tending to the security of the 
Established Church, and “ blesses God for 
the discovery that the parliamentary 
friends of the Catholics had the security of 
this part of their establishment in view.” 
—Here, sir J. H. again observed, was a 
point of the highest importance for exami- 
nation in a select committee; to ascertain 
how far the opinions of Dr. Milner,—him- 
self being one of the four vicars apostolic, 
were countenanced by his brethren of the 
episcopal order especially :—so also would 
be the examination of the principles incul- 
cated in the class-books of the students des- 
tined for holy orders in the various semi-« 
naries of the Brish empire,—those of May- 
nooth, of Old-Hall, of Stonyhurst, of 
Ushaw, of Ampleforth, &c. He could 
himself aver, from the most correct infor 
mation, that the civil and political prin- 
ciples of Catholics inculcated at each of; 
those several seminaries, were conformable — 


to the class book of the professor de la * 
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Hogue, as taught at Maynooth.—The opi- 
nions of the magistracy of the corporation 
of Liverpool, and of the principal bene- 
ficed ministers of the Established Church 
in the same town, are sufficiently expressed 
upon this subject, by their liberal contri- 
butions to the Catholic seminary of Am- 
pleforth ;—a fact too much to the credit 
of those liberal-minded men, to be passed 
by, unnoticed, at a moment when we see 
the miserable policy of attempting to re- 
press the salutary effects of those institu- 
tions, tending as they do to rescue the in- 
struction of so large a proportion of our 
fellow-subjects from the influence of a 
foreign education, to which they are at 
this moment invited by the lures of the 
common enemy, and which, for the last 
two centuries and more, has been a 
standing opprobrium on the policy of our 
government. 

Sir J. H. on the authority of three of 
the four Roman Catholic Vicars Apostolic, 
Drs. Douglas, Gibson, and Collingridge, 
contradicted a report that they had been 
offered, or had solicited, salaries of 5001. 
each from the crown. They conceived 
that such a report had been circulated to 
impose a belief that their acquiescence 
in the Resolution at the St. Albans, of the 
Ist of Feb. 1810, had been influenced by 
such a temptation. They had distinctly 
avowed, that no offer whatever on the 
part of government, nor solicitations on 
their part, had been made. He had no 
authority to speak to the subject from 
Dr. Milner, who had himself made some 
declarations on the subject in one of the 
public prints, 

Sir J. H. in adverting to the apprehen- 
sions expressed of the admission of Roman 
Catholics to seats in the legislature, ob- 
served that they had sat during four reigns 
since the reformation: but if danger was 
really to be apprehended from a prepon- 
derance in point of number of such 
members, which cannot possibly be within 
any rational speculation, nevertheless, to 
remove the impression of such apprehen- 
sions in the most timid minds, however 
unsupported by any calculation founded 
on the existing state of population or in- 
flaence, the proportion of Catholics sitting 
in parliament might possibly be regulated 
with a reference to the comparative Protes- 
tant population of the united kingdom. This 
was merely thrown out as a momentary 
impression; but the regulation of the 
several treaties of the empire, from that 


of Passau ‘to the peace of Westphalia, 
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would offer abundant precedents of such 
arrangements*, 

Sir J. H. said that he was himself the 
last to feel distrust of the civil principles 
of his Catholic fellow-subjects ; yet if a 
Bill came into parliament, he should at 
least wish not to leave it open to the will 
of a sovereign (as little as it was probable , 
that it be exercised) to appoint 
a Chancellor of the Roman Catholic com. 
munion. The office of chancellor must be 
considered, in some respects, as an ecclesi- 
astical office; he is, in contemplation of 
law, the keeper of the king’s conscience, 
the dispenser of ecclesiastical benefices, 
and the visitor of the colleges of royal 
foundation. It was not sufficient to say 
that a Protestant sovereign would not ap- 
point a Catholic chancellor; the law 
should declare, that such could not be ap- 
pointed. If the Catholic conceived it to 
be a hard restriction on the subject, he 


‘should consider, that the restriction on the 


first estate itself, is relatively harder: 
the King must cenform to the established 
religion of the State, or he must forfeit his 
birth-right.+ 


* The most material points of all that 
were regulated by these treaties, were the 
civil and religious rights of the States 
that compose the empire. The peace of 
Westphalia was considered as a funda- 
mental law of the empire, and with great 
propriety might be stated the Magna 
Charta of Germany. The Transaction of 
Passau, as it is denominated, and the 
Peace of Religion, were anterior toit. In 
these treaties all the regulations and the 
relative proportion of Catholics and Pro- 
testants sitting in the Diet of the Empire, 
the Aulic Council, &c. &c. will be found. 
—So of the regulation of chapters, where 
an alternate succession. prevails, as in 
Osnaburgh, of a Protestant and Catholic 
Prince.—Vide also Schiam’s “ Institu- 


_tiones Juris Eccl.” 


+ It might become a questidn, whether 
regulations should not be provided, in the 
contemplation of such a bill being intro- 
duced, with respect to municipal corpo- 
rations. In cities and corporate towns, a 
church is usually set apart for the assem- 
bly of the corporation without relation to 
the particular parish of which the chief ma- 
gistrate is an inhabitant. It is known that 
many dissenters from the establishment, so 
far conform as to attend the established 
service during their mayoralty, but this 
should be leit to their discretion, The 
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Sir J. H: after many other observations 
and details of facts, concluded by declar- 
ing his opinion to be in favour of the mo- 
tion of his right hon. friend, though he 
could have wished that it had extended to 
a notification of such a Committee as he 
had himself alluded to. No member of 
the House was more zealously attached to 
the constitution, both in church and state, 
than himself. He wished, nevertheless, 
to give a free currency to the investigation, 
and to see a great fabric of national strength, 
raised on the extension of antiquated pre- 
judices. Union, he was persuaded was 
within our reach: uniformity was a hope- 
less pursuit, and, indeed unattainable.* 

Mr. Herbert of Kerry, stated that it had 
been his lot to spend about one half of 
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his life in Ireland, and the other in Eng- 
land, and he was consequently well ac- 
quainted with the dispositions of the people 
of both countries. On that account he ree 
quested permission to trouble the House 
with a few words: though representing as 
he did so considerable a portion of the 
Irish Catholics, he could hardly at any 
rate have been contented with giving a 
silent vote. He believed that the utmost 
harmony and union of sentiment might be 
evar between the people of Great 

itain and Ireland, if the proper ‘means 
were used for that purpose. He was 
convinced that when the odious: dis- 
tinctions in point of civil rights between 
Protestant and Catholic were done away, 
every one would be amazed how they had 


corporation itself, in the eye of the law, 
must be of the religion of the State—an 
individual member of it might be of a 
different communion.—The insignia of 
magistracy, with the necessary attendant 
, officers of the corporation, cannot, deco- 
rously be paraded on one day to the es- 
tablished Church, on another to a dissent- 
ing Meeting House, and on another toa 
Roman Catholic chapel ; the feelings and 
honest prejudices of the people would be ill 
consulted in such a diversity, and the re- 
spectable classes of the old Protestant 
Dissenters from the establishment, as well 
as our Roman Cathelic fellow subjects, 
could little wish for a latitude which 
would leave it open te the caprice of a fa- 
natic, professing the most distorted notions 
of religious worship, to dishonour the ma- 
gistracy in the eyes of the people. 

* A reference to the great Publicists, 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Wolfius, &@ &c. 
would produce an Pxteresting commentary 
on the state of +). ‘important question. 
The following 4 from the 12th 
chapel of Vattel will encourage the reader 
to look further. But he should carry with 
him those great leading distinctions be- 
tween the essential obligations of doctrine 
and discipline, asappl ying vo Catholic tenets 
and which. Vattel himself had 
not sufficiently in contemplation when he 
wrote this memorable chapter on piety 
and religion. 


Extracts from the 12th chapter of Vattel’s Law 
of Nations, 
Of Piety and Religion. 


« Man is essentially and necessarily free 
to make use of his own choice in matters 


of religion. His belief is not to be com- | 


manded ; and what kind of worship must 
that be, which is produced by force.” 

«¢ It must then be concluded, that liberty 
of conscienee is a natural and inviolable 
right. It is a disgrace to human nature, 
that a trath of this nature should want to 
be proved.” 

*« But we should take care not to extend 
this liberty beyond its just bounds. A ci- 
tizen has only the right of never being 
obliged to do any thing in religious affairs, 
and not that of doing outwardly whatever 
he pleases, though it may proceed from 
his regard to society. The establishment 
of religion by the laws, and its public ex- 
ercise, are matters of state, and are neces- 
sarily under the jurisdiction of the public 
authority.” 

«The prodigious influence of religion 
on the welfare and tranquillity of the so- 
ciety invincibly prove, that the conductor 
of the state ought to have the inspection 
of what relates to it, and an authority over 
the ministers who teach it. The end of 
society and of the civil government ne- 
cessarily requires, that he who has the at- 
thority should be invested with all the 
rights, without which he could not exercise 
it im a manner most advantageous to the 
state. These are the prerogatives of Ma- 
jesty, of which no sovereign can divest 
himself, without the express consent of the 
nation. The inspection of the affairs of 
religion, and the authority over its minis- 
ters, then form one of the most important 
of his prerogatives, since without this 
power the sovereign would never be able 
to prevent the disturbances that religion 
might occasion in the state, nor apply that 
powerful spring to the welfare and safety 
of society.””. 
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been permitted to subsist so long. They 
were two sects—he could not call them 
different religious communities. The te- 
nets of both were much more nearly allied 
than many imagined. Confession and ab- 
solution formed part of the Church of 
England creed as well as of the Catholic, 
and in several other essential poinis they 
were not far asunder. He himself was a 
Christian of the Church of England. If 
that Church was exposed to danger, it was 
not from the Catholics so much as from 
other quarters; and he though it would 
be good policy, even with a view to the 
security of the Church of England, that it 
shovid form an union with the parent 
church. He saw no danger whatever in 
granting the Catholics all they wanted. 


-Fora long time betore the Revolution, the” 


Catholics enjoyed all they now claimed, 
and yet the Protestant Church had stood 
unimpaired. But then it might be said, 
indeed it had been said, that, if you 
granted power to the Catholics, . they 
would not be contented with an equality 
of civil rights, but would insist that their 
religion should be established. At present, 
however, their request was reasonable ; 
and why should that be denied because 
an unreasonable application might possibly 
follow? He did not think, however, that 
‘ it would foliow. The Catholic religion, 
like others, had been softened in the pro- 
gress of civilization; and the weight of 
influence would always remain in the 
hands of the Protestants.—At the time of 
the Union, hopes had certainly been held 
out to the Catholics that their civil rights 
would be restored, though no positive pro- 
-mise, he would admit, had been made to 
that effect. But it was a debt of honour 
which ought to be paid. He himself had 


«On the other hand, if the clergy are 
humbled, it will be out of their power to 
produce the fruits for which their ministry 
was appointed. The rule that should be 
followed in thisrespect, may be conceived 

-in a few words. First, the clergy, as well 
as every other order, should submit in their 


functions, and in every thing else, to the 


public power, and be accountable for 
their conduct to the Sovereign. Secondly, 
the Prince should take care to render the 
ministers of religion respectable in the 
eyes of the people: he should trust them 
with the degree of authority necessary to 
enable them to discharge their duty with 
success, and support them in case of need 
‘with the power he holds in his own hands.” 
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always unquestionably understood that the 
Union would be followed by a removal of 
the Catholic restrictions, and had contri« 
buted to deceive the Catholics on that head, 
The hope had been encouraged, and in 
conversing with his friends and with 
Catholics on the subject of the Union, at the 
time it was under discussion, he had never 
hesitated to state, what he thought he had 
goed reason to believe, namely, that the 
consequence of that measure would be 
Catholic emancipation, Such, he was 
satisfied, would have been the consequence 
had it not been for an unfortunate accident, 
But though the expectations he had enter. 
tained and inculcated or encouraged upon 
this head had been disappointed, still he 


“was not sorry that the Union had taken 


place, and he was sure that, in the long 
run, the claims of the Catholics would not 
be urged in vain.—With regard to the Veto, 
he would not touch,upon it at all. It was 
sufficient that it had nothing to do with 
the present question, which was merely 
whether the House should go into a Come 
mittee on these Petitions. Strongly im- 
pressed with the justice of the Catholic 
claims and the expediency of granting 
them, he did not feel himseif called upon 
to dwell upon the dangers that might be 
supposed to result from refusing their im- 
mediate concession. 
the most respectable of the Catholics well 
—he knew that they were grateful for the 
favours they had already received, and 
that they would not. despair of the 
justice of the united parliament, with re- 
gard to such as were still wanting. He 
had sat with Catholics on many occasions 
in transacting the business of bis country, 
and could bear testimony to their loyalty, 
patriotism, and congenial dislike of the 
conduct of France. He could bear testi- 
mony to their worth in a military as weil as 
ina civil capacity. A noble friend of his 
and himself had raised a militia regiment, 
consisting mostly of their own tenants, in 
which no party differences had arisen. 
Catholic and Protestant had readily 
coalesced, as he had no doubt — the 
would do in every instance if these disabi- 
lities were removed. With regard to the 
coronation oath, he did not think there 
was any thing in it hostile to the Catholic 
claims. He then adverted to the less 
which the country sustained by shutting 
out Catholics from the highest situations 
in the army, and concluded by giving his 
support to the motion. 


. General Mathew was decidedly of opi- 


He knew many of © 
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nion that all the dissenters of the empire, 
whether Scotch or Irish, were entitled to 
the full benefits of the constitution, as 
being equally interested with the Pro 

testant in its security and prosperity. 
What the Irish Catholics now asked for 
was a matter of right so unquestionable, 
that the only wonder was how it could 
have been so long denied them. With 
regard to the vain and futile prejudices 
which had been advanced against their 
claims, they had been long on the decline ; 
and as to certain objections which had been 
made upon the preteace of certain of their 
supposed religious tenets, they had been 
so clearly exposed and refuted by the hon. 
baronet (sir J. C. Hippesley), in his speech 
last year—a speech by-the bye, in every 
respect superior to, and very different 
from, the hon. baronet’s speech of that 
night. That speech had so completely 
succeeded in removing all such errors and 
prejudices, that it would be presumptuous 
in him to attempt to dwell longer upon that 
part of the question.—He then proceeded 
to shew the strong claims of the Catholics 
to the rights they now claimed from the 
services rendered by them to the empire 
at large, and more particularly in their 
military capacity. He did not hesitate 
to state that the great military successes 
of this country since the commencement 
of the war were chiefly to be attri- 
buted to Scotch and Irish valour. The 
mere English soldiery had the least share 
init. He did not say this from any prin- 
ciple of invidious comparison: far from it: 
no man prized more the steadiness and 
valour of English treops than hedid; but 
it had so happened, that the opportunity 
fell most to the Irish and the Scotch. The 
early part of the campaign in Egypt was 
the work of an immortal hero, whose 
name was the pride of Scotland. The glo- 
rious termination of that campaign was re- 
served fur his gallant and revered friend, 
lord Hutchinson, an Irishman ; and the 
work throughout the present campaign 
was chiefly begun and completed by 
Irish and Scotch. The men who had 
stormed Monte Video were Irish Catho- 
lics; the men who had astonished the 
French at Maida were Irish Catholics ; 
the men who had most distinguished them- 
selves at the battle of Vimiera were Irish 
Catholics ; in the hottest part of the bat- 
tle of Busago was a clear majority of 
Irish Catholics ; the 88th regiment, who 
had so admirably charged the enemy in 
that action, were to a man Irish Catholics ; 
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and in the battle of Barrosa, when that 
gallant and skilful officer, General Gra- 
ham, led his troops to victory, need he 
remind the House what was done by the 
Irish Catholics upon that memorable day ? 
(Hear, hear!) The 87th, to a-man Irish 
Catholics; the brave 87th, the Prince’s 
own Irish heroes—(a laugh)—he would 
repeat the title ; he was one who was not 
ashamed of being proud of that distinc- 
tion--(hear, hear!)—the Prince’s own 
Trish heroes; gentlemen might laugh; 
he wished they had been in the ranks of 
those Irish heroes on that glorious day, 
and then they would have seen the true 
way to be of use to their country—(hear ! 
and a laugh)—there they might have seen 
how those brave Irish heroes executed to 
perfection their orders. They indeed 
spared their powder, but they gave the 
enemy the steel with avengeance. How 
was the Isle of Bourbon taken? By the 
valour of the Irish Catholics under the 
conduct of as brave andas skilful an officer 
asany in the service; he meant his gal- 
lant friend and respected constituent, lieu- 
tenant colone! Keating.—The gallant gene- 
ral then proceeded to shew, that the con- 
tinuing the penal laws would have the 
effect of putting down recruiting in Ire- 
iand, and had already considerably di- 
minished it; but if the Irish Catholics 
were put on the footing of the English; if 
they were sent out under the command of 
their own brave countrymen; of such 
men as the Irish generals, lords Wellington, 
Hutchinson, Marshal Beresford, generals 
Spencer, Doyle, Pack, &c. what might they 
not accomplish? The navy, he further con- 
tended, was manned by more Irish than 
English, as there were many foreigners in 
the navy. The gallant general concluded 
by stating, that if the Irish were well used 
they might beled by a silken thread. The 
Irish demanded but their rights, and their 
rights they would have. With his last 
breath he should support the just cause of 
the Ivish Catholics. 

Dr. Duigenan rose, and said, that he was 
authorised in stating the principles of 
the Catholics from the books which 
they themselves had published, and con- 
sidered of absolute authority. Before 


he read any extracts from them, he 
should state the oath which was taken by: 
every Catholic bishop and priest, and then 
should leave it to the House to judge whe- 
ther persons who professed principles such 
as were contained in the oaths, ought not 
to be looked on with a suspicious eye by 
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a Protestant government. The bishops 
swore that they would be faithful and 
obedient tothe See of St. Peter, and to 
their lord the Pope. They also swore to 
observe the decrees of the councils of the 
Roman church, and to resist and persecute 
heretics and schismatics, The Romish 
priest, too, swore obedience to the holy 
mother church and respect to the coun- 
cils of the fathers. Besides those oaths 
and those doctrines which they were thus 
sworn to support, he must also take notice 
of the concordat concluded between Buo- 
naparté and the Pope. The fact was, that 
there was no sect so intolerant as the 
Roman Catholics when they had power, 
but now that they had not political power 
they made an outcry for toleration. What 
toleration was it they wanted ? Had not 
not they their property protected, had 
not they their lives ? (hear!) They were 
not impeded in the exercise of. their reli- 
gion, although whenever they had power, 
they had so often whelmed the world in 
blood. Buonaparté, however, was too 
wise to leave those people quite uncon- 
trouled in his country. He saw that it was 
necessary for him to put himself at the 
head of his clergy ; and yet inthis country 
the Catholics who now petitioned for po- 
litical power were not ready even to allow 
the crown a Veto on the appointment 
of Catholic bishops. 

As to the argument which had been 
drawn from what was done in foreign 
countries, it must be recollected, that all 
the Catholic states in Europe were des- 

otic, and therefore it by no means fol- 
owed from any example which could be 
drawn from them, that Catholics were fit 
to be a competent part of a. Protestant 
legislature. 
his temporal possessions, his spiritual 

owers remained as great as at any 
ormer time, and were as fully acknow- 
ledged by the Catholics of Ireland. A 
great stress had been laid on the Answers 
of the foreign universities, upon a point of 
the doctrine of the Catholic church. He 
did not, however, attach much weight to 
those answers when they were contrar 
to the recorded articles of the Catholic 
faith. He recollected how often history 
had spoken of the opinions of universities 
obtained by bribery. When Henry the 
8th wished to marry his brother’s wife, 
half the universities of Europe declared 
that it was lawful, and the other half de- 
clared that it was not lawful. The secret, 
however, was at length discovered ; for it 
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appeared, that king Henry had bribed 
one half of them, and the emperor had 
bribed the other half. As to the num. 
ber at which the Irish Catholics were, 
stated, he was convinced that it was a 
great exaggeration. The whole population 
of Ireland did not exceed three millions 
and an half; and one million and an half 
of those were not Catholics. When he 
said the population did not exceed three 
millions and an half, he went on actual 
calculation, and not on that bouncing 
bravado supposition, which added every 
aed half a million to the population of 
reland. About 30 years ago a calcula. 
tion had been made by Mr. Bushe, of the 
population of Ireland, and it was then said 
to amount to four millions. But the prin. 
ciple that Mr. Bushe went on was, that 
there were 700,000 houses paying the 
hearth tax, which on the supposition of six 
to a house, would give above 4 millions, 
But the fact was, that this calculation was 
too high; for instead, of six to a house, it 
had appeared, from actual numbering, that 
five, or five and a quarter to a house was 
the proper calculation, which would bring 
down the population to three millions and 
an half, of which he did not believe that 
more than two millions were Catholics. 
How did the Catholics stand as to pro- 
perty? Forty nine parts out of fifty of the 
landed property belonged to Protestants, 
and so did at least nine tenths of the per- 
sonal property. It was not, then, the 
Catholics that paid the taxes in Ireland, 
it was the Protestants. As to the Catho- 
lic soldiers, he had 110 doubt but that they 
behaved as bravely as other soldiers, but 
he did not think there was any particular 
merit fin their enlisting for a bounty. 
Nobody could suppose that it was for love 
of glory, or the good of the country, or 
any thing else but the enlisting money 
which tempted them to go into the army. 
As to the Irish officers, he did not believe 
that one out of a hundred was a Catholic, 
or one out of ten in the militia; and it 
must be recollected that of the Irishmen 
in the army and navy a very great pro- 
portion were Protestants. It therefore ap- 
peared to him that the Catholics had no 
right to claim such extraordinary merit 
for their services in the army and navy. 
— Dr. Troy, the Catholic bishop of Dublin, 
had stated in a pamphlet that the su- 
premacy of the pope was the bond of Ca- 
tholic unity. As the supremacy of the 
pope was therefore an article of faith, 
they did not venture to take the oath of 
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supremacy, although he supposed that 
they would not hesitate at taking any. 
other sort of oath. It was a doctrine of 
their religion that oaths taken with here- 
tics were absolutely null and void. (No, 
no, from many members). He should say, 
Yes, yes; it was a doctrine of their belief, 
and he did not doubt but that it would in 
many cases be the rule of their conduct. 
Dr. Milner himself had stated that oaths 
were to be judged of by expediency; and 
for simply quoting this from his book last 
year, he had been grievously abused. 
The right hon. mover wasentirely incor- 
rect in stating that the Irish brigades had 
been formed by persecution of the Irish 
Catholics. After the capitulation of Lime- 


rick, five or six thousand men chose to go~ 


over to France, notwithstanding king Wil- 
liam wished very much to retain them at 
home; and even promised them that if 
they decidedly preferred the military life, 
although he could not employ them him- 
self, yet he would get them employment 
in the service of some of his allies. They, 
however, chose the service of France, and 
by the accession of their friends and con- 
nexions in Ireland, the number was kept 
up until the French Revolution. At the 
meeting of the county of Tipperary, which 
was stated to come from all descriptions 
of persons, he was informed that very few 
Protestants were present.—He then de- 
scribed the persons from whom the 
petition originated as composed of a 
few young barristers not much trou- 
bled with -professional business, and 
many other persons of a low descrip- 
tion in society. Mr. Finnerty, who had 
made himself an orator in Gale Jones’s 
forum, went over to Dublin, and imme- 
diately became a great man among them. 
It was he who advised them to petition not 
only for Catholic emancipation, but for 
reform, abolition of tythes, and every 
thing else. The learned doctor concluded 
his speech by reading very long extracts 
from speeches of the Catholics, and their 
pamphlets, in order to shew that they 
were inimical to the established Protestant 
government of this country. 

General Mathew, in explanation, said 
that the meeting at which the petition 
that he had presented was signed, was 
convened by the magistrates of the county, 


‘was attended by the two representatives 


of that county, and several thousands of 
the most respectable inhabitants; and that 
a noble lord who presided on that occa- 
sion, had a landed property of 30,000/. 
per annum in that ceunty. 
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Lord Jocelyn was of opinion, that even 
if the prayer of the petitioners were 
granted, it would not tend to suppress that 
disunion which marred the fairest pros- 
pects of Ireland ; and he was of the same 
opinion he had delivered upon a former 
occasion, because the same objections he 
had then still applied to the petitions on 
the table of that House. He attributed 
much of the discontent that prevailed in 
Ireland and most of their calamities, to the 
non-residence of the men of property 
among their tenants. These grievances 
existed twenty seven years before the 
Union, and were not attributable to that 
measure. But until he should see a peti- 
tion founded on an unqualified basis of an 
uncontrouled Veto in the King, he should 
give his negative to going into a Com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Bankes thought the noble lord had 
taken a proper opportunity to lay before 
the House those grievances which he con- 
ceived Ireland laboured under. He was 
much of the same opinion; nothing con- 
vinced him more strongly that the Union 
was not a wise measure; and the oftener 
the question came before him, the more 
he was confirmed in his opinion. If what 
the Roman Catholics asked was proper to 
be conceded to them, it should be given, not 
on account of their numbers, but of the 
justice of their demand—if not useful to 
be granted, the House ought not to be 
afraid to refuse it. They were not to be 
intimidated into it by numbers. He saw 
no backwardness in the population of that 
country to engage in the army, nor any 
disposition to withhold themselves from 
embarking faithfully and heartily ia the 
cause of their country. There was no 
pretence, however, for saying that the 
Roman Catholics in Ireland did not enjoy 
a full and complete toleration ; and in his 
opinion it was of little consequence to the 
bulk and mass of the population of that 
country, whether it was extended further 
or not. At the same time he wished some 
middle course could be taken which would 
ameliorate their condition, and satisfy 
their wishes. 

Mr. Tighe thought that no prince had @ 
right to power with respect to a church, 
unless he had granted temporalities to that 
church. Mr. Pitt had introduced, it was 
true, the requisition of a veto; but he had 
it in cohtemplation, when he did so, to 
give a maintenance to the Catholic clergy. 
This was no narrow sectarian question. It 
was the Irish nation which petitioned the 
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House. The Irish nation had been sub- 
dued by the English; at first the distinc: 
tion was between the two nations; subse- 
quently, when they were a little blended, 
it was charged to the people within and 
without the pale. At length it was Ca- 
tholic and Protestant that were opposed ; 
still it was the Englishman or the English 
settler against the native Irishman, and 
the latter had never ceased to petition 
since the reign of Henry 2, to be restored 
to the rights which had been wrested from 
him. A reference to the excellent work 
of sir John Davis, would sufficiently esta- 
blish the facts he had asserted. 

Mr. C. Adams thought the question was, 
whether we were to have a Protestant 
establishment ? He had maturely thought 
on the subject, and was by no means con- 
vinced that we should have a Protestant 
establishment if the Roman Catholics had 
what they wanted. It was denied that 
they practised idolatry; yet they pro- 
fessed the worshipping of Saints, which 
was recognised as part of their religion. 
He detested persecution as much as any 
man. He hiked toleration; but still he 
wished to have it toleration, and not to 
have it right. 

Mr. Ponsonby did not wish in this late 
stage of the debate to trespass on the pa- 
tience of the House, but there had been 
some observations made in the course of 
it, which he could not let pass without com- 
ment. An hon. gentleman had asked, 
how we could be sure that, if the present 
demands of the Catholics were granted, 
they would stop there, or at any thing 
short of the subversion of the Established 
Church. The partial demonstrations of 
hostility on the part of the Catholics, 
which had excited these apprehensions in 
the hon. gentleman, or afforded him a 
pretext for the pressing them, he would 
find sufficient, and more than sufficient 
cause for, in the unnatural situation in 
which the whole Catholic body was placed, 
and more especially such a part of it as 
was placed more near the grateful liquid 
that receded in proportion as the thirst 
that sought to be slaked by it became 
more ardent. What, for instance, was the 
situation of the Catholic barrister? The 

essor of talents, which every day ex- 
cited the admiration of his fellow citizens, 
and seemed to qualify him for any em- 
ployment in the state? The moment he 
opened the statute book he would find that 
al! his exertions were insufficient to pro- 
cure him any of those offices in which, 
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while he served his country, he would 
reap the more appropriate reward of a 
high and generous spirit. Would such a 
check to his fair and laudable ambition 
be deemed an unreasonable cause for dis. 
content towards the government that im- 
posed, or at least would not remove it? 
The condition of the soldier was the same, 
He was permitted to enter the armny, to 
be as lavish as he pleased of his blood in 
protecting the interests of the country, 
but as soon as his valour and his skill had 
been displayed in such a manner as would 
prove him qualified for command, then he 
was to be told that no exercise of such 
qualities could be of any avail as to his 
own interests, for the law opposed his fur- 
ther progress in the career of honour. 
What was then to become of that noble 
emulation which fired him, while there 
was a rival he might never hope to out- 
strip? What would be said to any fair 
claim to promotion that might be brought 
forward on behalf of colonel Keating, the 
gallant officer, who the other day was the 
chief instrument by which we obtained 
an addition to our territories of very con- 
siderable value? Why, the law would 
tell him, that if he continued to labour in 
his country’s service, he must do so from a 
pure disinterested spirit of patriotism, for 
that the excitements by which that of . 
others were aided, were not for him to 
contemplate. And yet it would be deem- 
ed matter of surprise if the name of that 
gallant officer was found to a petition, 
praying relief from those disabilities by 
which he must be so sorely galled. Was 
it not cruel? was it not impolitic to 
arouse and set in motion the passions of 
men, for no other purpose but to oppose 
obstacles to their gratifieation ? , 
The hon. gentleman near him had ob- 
served, that the Irish peasant could not be 
affected by the rejection of the petition. 
In stating this, the hon. gentleman had 
betrayed his ignorance of the Irish cha- 
racter—the Irish peasant possessed a noble 
spirit; his mind could easily rise from the 


abject poverty in which he was doomed to 


linger out his existence, to the contempla- 
tion of aught by which his country was 
exalted, and he could forget for a season his 
private ills in the gratified feelings of the 
patriot. Moreover, was it not one of the 
blessings of the constitution, under the 
protection of which we had the happiness 
to live, that it enabled the lowest indivi- 
dual in the community to rise to the high- 
est honours and emoluments of the state ? 
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But even were the door barred against 
himself, was it to be supposed that the 
Irish peasant felt no sympathy with his 
countrymen in the higher classes of life? 
If the whole body of the English aristo- 
cracy Jaboured under a privation of their 
rights, such as was now complained of, 
was it to be supposed that the English 
commonalty would feel no disgrace there- 
by reflected on themselves? Or was it to 
be supposed that the persons more imme- 
diately within the reach of the grievance, 
would abstain from the exercise of every 
legitimate measure in order to remove it? 
The Irish people were quick in feeling ; 
they never for a moment were insensible 
to the insult that was annually offered to 
them, and there could be no doubt that 
they never would sit down contented with 
the degraded state that was deemed suit- 
able for them. The hon. and learned 
doctor had read some extracts from a 
 agyeene’ by a Catholic writer, in which 

is conduct had been condemned; but 
that hon. and learned doctor knew little of 
him if he supposed the principle upon 
which he advocated the cause of his Ca- 
tholic countrymen could be shaken by the 
animadversions of one Catholic, or of the 
whole body. Were the whole body to 
unite in upbraiding him, his only answer 
would be, renewed exertions in the sup- 
port of their cause, which he was con- 
scious was as much the cause of the Pro- 
testants of the country at large as it was 
theirs. The right hon. doctor was de- 
ceiving himself in supposing that he could 
stop the native current of human affairs, 
in the course of which, whether the peti- 
tion were refused this year or the next, it 
must be ultimately acquiesced in. With 
respect to what had been said as to the 
danger resulting to the Established Church, 
he was of opinion that the onus probandi 
lay with those who raised the outcry ; but 
he bad not observed that any steps had 
been as yet taken to describe the manner 
in which the Catholics would act, in order 
to accomplish the designs imputed to 
them. Was it by force? they could now 
resort to that as well as if they were in 
full possession of the rights for which they 
sued ; or was it by influence, openly and 
legitimately exercised? [It could be ex- 
ercised only in parliament; and he would 
ask, whether it would not be much more 
than balanced, although the whole of the 
hundred Irish members in that House were 
Catholics? or would they have recourse 
to intrigue and cabal to obtain their end? 


(VOL. XX. ) 
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The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer himself was possessed of as much 
of such influence as could be employed in 
that way as could be ever brought to bear. 
in the way it was apprehended, and he 
would appeal to him, if he were inclined 
to make an undue use of it, whether any 
attempt of the kind would not be perfecte 
ly useless? Really, it was only necessary 
to state such things as those to which he 
had adverted, to shew their monstrous 
absurdity, and it would be matter of 
wonder to future ages that it was neces- 
sary fora member of the British parlia- 
ment to, urge them. For his part, he 
should be unwilling to charge any body 
of men with the designs supposed to be 
harboured by the Catholics of Ireland, and 
he would take leave to say that they were 
as incapable of harbouring them as the 
Protestants of England. 

Mr. W. Smith said, ithad been asked, 
if this measure was extended to the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, would it not 
be expected that it should go to the 
different sectaries in England also? He 
did not know what was expected, but 
he could say that in his opinion it ought 
to extend to all. The right of sitting ia 
that House was all the privilege they en- 
joyed more than the Catholics ; and durin 
the years he had been a member, he coul 
not have held a situation of the most 
trifling kind under the crown, without 
transgressing the law of the land, for 
which he must be punished, were it not 
for the annual Indemnity Bill. All the 
evils of which we had to complain arose 
from the absurd notions of toleration and 
indulgence. He abhorred such terms, 
He knew of nothing but religious liberty, 
which was the right inherent in every 
man to worship God in his own mode, 
For this he contended, and he thought the 
Catholics were entitled to it as well as 
every other sect of Christians, as a matter 
of right. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the hon. gent. who spoke last had 
revived the claim as of right which had 
some time ago been urged in the course of 
these discussions, but which had been 
dropped on the two last occasions when 
this question was agitated, and which had 
not been heard of to-night till introduced 
by the last speaker. He agreed so fully 
in what the right hon. gent. who spcke 
last but one had said respecting the length 
of the discussion, that he should not have 
offered himself to the attention of the 
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House, if he did not observe that this 
claim of right had been so prominently 
arged by the hon. gent. who had just sat 
down. That toleration might be claimed 
‘as aright he did not mean to dispute ; but 
that there would be any right to political 
power in consequence, was a proposition 
‘he should contend against to the utmost. 
Political power was not the right of an 
individual, it was a trust to the individual 
for the interests of the whole. That 
power, he thought, if granted, would na- 
turally be applied to the destruction of 
the Established Church. He had never 
rested the denial of the Catholic claims 
upon a question of character, for he would 
allow, that when the Irish soldiers or 
sailors were called into action, they proved 
themselves to possess all the strength of 
which the human mind or the human 
body was capable. It had been said, that 
to refuse those claims was contrary to the 
canon of the Almighty ; if so, he did not 
see upon what ground the Catholics could 
be refused, if they were to apply for a 
participation of tythes, and a proportioning 
of the division according to their numbers. 
It was not upon the ground that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were more rebellious 
subjects than any other that he would 
resist the motion, but upon the ground 
that the church establishment should be 
maintained inthe whole kingdom, and not 
be endangered in any part of it. It had 
been asked, how this evil could happen, 
whether by force or by influence; he 
would say, that it might happen in conse- 
quence of the course in which the hon. 
gentlemen, on the other side, were pro- 
ceeding when they sat in the situation 
which he and his colleagues at present 
filled, by granting gradually until all was 
given away. Those gentlemen who had 
spoken so much of the Irish were not in- 
fallible. Dr. Milner bad been the god of 
their idolatry. He soon became quite 
the contrary. The same thing happened 
in their declarations on the Veto. The 
Irish now would allow it, and now they 
would not. All this ought to generate 
some distrast in their knowiedge. He 
loved Christian toleration, not the tolera- 
tionof philosophy. ‘Phe French tolerating 


philosophers were atrociows persecutors, 
and they overturned all establishments. 
He thought that the more any great sects 
were brought to an equality of rights and 
honours, the nearer they were toa struggle. 
They ought to have subordination, to have 
it was notte. be supposed that 


peace. 


Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a Commitice 
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the Catholic Petition was more agreeable 
to the nation because the public voice was 
less loud against it than formerly. The 
reason was, the public fear was less active, 
When ata late period, dangerous meas 
sures were urged by the legislature, the 
cry of the nation rose against them. The 
origin of that cry was imputed to his ar. 
tifice; but the cry exhibited the feeling 
which would be roused again the first 
moment that the danger seemed probable. 
If he had not misunderstood the right hon, 
gent. opposite (Mr. Ponsonby) on a former 
occasion, when this question was agitated, 
he then declared that he would not have 
supported it but for the Veto. Now, he 


‘did not hear a word of the Veto, and thig 


was of itself a sufficient reason for him, 
(Mr. Perceval) to oppose the motion, 
though he confessed he did notdo so solely 
on this account. 
Mr. Whitbread rose, and called on the 
right hon. gent. who was a friend to 
Christian toleration, and an admirer of the 
Gospel of Christ, to open that Gospel, and 
shew him where he could find the Church 
and State united together, and where he 
could find, though tithes were created b 
men, that they were designated by God, 
as the engine of political aggrandizement, 
or of individual or national oppression? 
The right hon. gent. denied philosophical 
toleration; Socrates was a philosopher, 
and Christ himself was the greatest philo- 
sopher that ever lived. Did the right hon. 
gent. recollect that these statutes against 
Popery were the emanations of perjury 
and lies—just like the cry raised by him- 
selfin 1807—just like lord George Gordon’s 
riots in the yeaf 1780, the right hon. gent. 
himself being now at the head of that or 
of a similar mob. The learned doctor 
Duigenan, whom all deserted when his no- 
mination asa privy counsellor was called 
in question, must be declared by accla- 
mation to be the privy counsellor chosen 
by the right hon. gent. himself. ‘That 
right hon. and learned Doctor had made a 
most illiberal attack on Mr. Finnerty, de- 
scribing him asa person who had been a 
journeyman taylor. He (Mr. Whitbread) 
had no noble parentage to boast of, but 
he never despised an honest or merito- 
rious man on that account. He would 
remind the right hon. and learned doctor, 
of a story which had probably escaped - 
It having been men- 
tioned as a matter of disparagement to a 
person who had amassed a fortune, and got 
into a genteel line of life, that he had at 
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one time been Boots, as it is called, at an 
jnn; the person in reply confessed, “ It 
js true, 1 once was Boots at that inn, and 
now Iam what you see me; but if you 
had ever been Boots there, you would have 
been so still.” The hon. gentleman pro- 
ceeded to allude to the gallant exploits of 
lord Wellington, general Beresford, and 
general Pack, and asked ought the country 
to have been deprived of their services, 
they being Irishmen, if they happened to 
be Catholics, because they believed in 
transubstantiation? Or if they were now 
to become converts to that belief, ought 
they on that account, to be dismissed 
the service? The case was an extreme 
one; but still it was exactly in point, and 
the righthon. gent. drove him to it. 

Had the right hon. gent. considered the 
nature of his Militia interchange plan, 
when he censured his noble friend (earl 
Grey’s) measure in favour of the Caiho- 
lics?. What was that measure? ‘The cpen- 
ing of certain situations in the army to 
Catholic officers. Why, by this inter- 
change you brought Catholic soldiers, 
commanded by Catholic officers, to de- 
fend these realms! ‘This was lord Ho- 
wick’s measure on a scale ten times more 
extensive. And was it this, then, that 
endangered the Church? Was this the 
ground on which the cry of No Popery 
was raised? But the matter did noi rest 
here. The casualties of the army at the 
lowest computation amounted to 22,000— 
(would to God they were not more)—and 
your ordinary recruiting furnished only 
9,000—you were forced to have recourse 
to volunteering from the Militia. ‘The 
Catholic soldier would not go without the 
Catholic officer. Thre officer, therefore, 
must be permitted to go; and here would 
lord Howick’s measure be completed. 
These inconsistencies could be accounted 
for only upon the supposition that on this 
subject the right hon. gent., ingenious and 
acute as he was, entertained prejudices so 
gross, that it was impossible for him to see 
any thing clearly through their mist. 
But the right hon. gentleman’s intolerance 
had injured the recruiting service. For 
these three years past the Catholics had 
not enlisted. The priests had prevented 
them, and no wonder. Give back, then, 
their privileges to the Catholics, for they 
had them before. Give them by degrees, 


or, if you do not, the time will come when 
they must be given at once—and that- 
once may be a season of serious convul- 
sion in the state. The right hon. gent. 
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took it for granted, that the Chureh was 
the greatest of blessings, and yet he had 
admitted tythes to be a grievance in Ire- 
land, which, if possible, it would be high- 
ly desirable to get rid of. But his objec- 
tion to the consideration of the Petitions 
was, that the Catholics having got that 
length, would immediately endeavour to 
abolish the tythes. [He wished they were 
abolished in Ireland. It would bea great 
good to Protestant as well as Catholic. 
The Church which, be it recollected, was 
a human arrangement, not one made by 
Him who came from heaven, would then 
have its property in land. The plan of 
commutation of tythes for land had been 
carried a certain way in this country ; and 
both parties could hardly fail to make a 
good bargain. He was sorry to hear, that 
the Church had, of late opposed that com- 
mutation. But why did the right hon. 
gent. set up against this motion a bugbear 
—an alarm of doing that which would de 
so much good to the Protestant and Ca- 
tholic peasant? All this time they talked 
of the Church as perfect—zealous in the 
discharge of its duties—without spot or 
blame. Was that the case? Where the 
Church failed, he was glad to see sectaries 
rise. It was of the last importance that 
the minds of the people should be furnish- 
ed with religious instruction, The wor- 
ship of God ought not to be neglected, 
because churchinen did not do their duty. 
Where the Church lost, it was fortunate 
for the community thatthe sectary gained ; 
and if the Church was negligent in Ire- 
land, why should not the Catholic gain? 
Adverting to the good effect that had 
resulted from the defeatof lord Sidmouth’s 
Bill, by the united opposition of the Dis- 
senters, the hon. gent. observed, that 
before he complimented the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon his conduct in 
that matter, he would have been sure that 
he deserved it. He did not know that the 
right hon, gent. had been hostile to that 
measure. But whether hostile or not, the 
opposition to it was such, that no minister 
could have carried it. The Catholics 
came in the same manner—they prayed 
for these privileges—they had said that 
their sovereign had been gracious to them 
—that he had conferred many favours on 
them. An hon. friend of his had endea- 
voured to illustrate the bad effects that 
would result from this measure, by citing 
from history the efforts of the Roman ple- 
bians to render themselves equally admis- 
sible to the higher offices of the state with 
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the patricians. He had expected to hear 
this followed up by a statement, that when 
the plebeians had succeeded, they poured 
into these offices as the Roman Catholics, 
it was presumed, would pour into this 
House. But what was the fact? Why, 
that none of the plebeians were elected for 
some years. But it had been stated, that 
his friends had themselves held out that 
these claims ought not to be considered, 
without the admission of the veto. They 
had said no such thing. The cause had 
been pleaded by Mr. Fox, who said no- 
thing of this vete. His right hon. friend 
(Mr. Grattan) had afterwards said that he 
had authority to concede it, and with this 
he was now taunted. Why, he thought 
he had authority—he thought Dr. Milner 
‘one worthy of trust, because he was a man 
held in general esteem. What Dr. Milner 
now appeared to be all must know. His 
right hon. friend had been deceived ; but 
he had rather be the deceived than’ the 
deceiver. It had also been urged that 
th’s would increase the influence of Buo- 
naparté. How? He had the pope in his 
power indeed ; but would the Irish Ca- 
_ ‘tholics be less inclined to foreign influence 
with their grievances existing than they 
would be if they were removed? Or was 
not the removal of grievances the only ef- 
fectual way to counteract that influence? 
Had the Pope prevented Spain and Por- 
tagal from resisting Buonaparté? The 
‘vase was so clear that one would think it 
impossible that the House should refuse 
to go into the Committee. And yet he 
thought it would refuse. But the Catho- 
lics would have this consolation, that of 
all the men who had held high situations 
for some time past, the right hon. gent. 
and one or two others, disciples of Mr. 
Pitt, as they said, but wandering far from 
his opinions on this subject, were the only 
persons who said that the Catholic claims 
ought never to be granted. Such was the 
conduct of the right hon. gent. who look- 
ed fer his rule, as well ds he (Mr. Whit- 
bread) did, in the Gospel. In vindication 
of lords Grenville and Howick, he stated 
that his noble friends never professed that 
these claims ought to be granted without 
some security for the Established Church 
—but what the nature of that security 
shonld be was nota matter of so much 
importance. The hon. gent. concluded 
by expressing his sincere hope that the 
day would come when the claims of the 
Catholics would be considered, and when 
no such infernal cry of “No Popery” 


Mr. Grattan’s Motion for a Committee 


upon Mr. Whitbread’s sentiments. 
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would be raised as that which had been 
excited three years ago. 

, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in ex. 
planation, denied that he had said that the 
people of this country would resist the act 
of the legislature, if it should think proper 
to grant the claims of the Catholics; still 
more, that he should encourage such re- 
sistance, With respect to tythes, what 
he had said was, that if the Catholics 
should obtain their present claims, they 
would then look to a participation of the 
Church revenues, whether consisting of 
tythes or of any other property. 

Mr. W. Smith stated, that he had thank. 
ed the Chancellor of the Exchequer, be. 
cause he had reason to know that before © 
the declaration of the opinions of the Dis- 
senters upon the subject, that right hon. 
gent. had determined not to support the 
Bi!l of the noble lord in the other House, 

Mr. Whitbread thought the thanks de-« 
served, and retracted what he had before 
said on the subject. 

Mr. Stephen commented in severe terms 
He 
declared the toleration, which he had pa- 
negyrised in France, to be nothing buta 
mixture of despotism and hypocrisy, but, 
indeed, he believed, that there was no 
measure of Buonaparté’s of which the hon, 
gent. would not be the apologist or ad- 
vocate. (A loud cry of “Order, take down 
the words.’’) 

Mr. Whitbread. The words impute to 
me such a degree of criminality, that [ 
must insist on their being taken down, 

The words were repeated to the clerk, 
and taken down. 

The Speaker. The next step is to have 
the words read, inorder that the hon. 
gentleman to whom they are imputed may 
deny or justify them. 

The words were here read. 

Mr. Stephen.—I might have used the 
words which preceded those, but I do not 
recollect those which followed. 

The Speaker. The next course is to di- 
vide the House on the question, whether 
the words have been used or not. Does 
the hon. member persist in that determi- 
nation ? 

Mr. Whitbread. Ihave considered that 
as the offence was a public insult to the 
House, I ought to demand the apology 
here rather than elsewhere. 1 am 80 far’ 
satisfied, and I do not believe that the hon, 
member meant the words in the full ex- 
tent to which they might be imputed. 

Mr. Stephen, I really uttered the ex- 
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ression which I did, hastily, in conse- 
quence of the irritation of the moment, at, 
as I thought, the unfounded and unwar- 
rantable imputation cast on my right 
hon. friend. 

Mr. Whitbread, Does the hon. member 
mean to say, that I am an enemy to my 
country ? 

Mr. Stephen. Far from it; I believe 
the hon. gentleman to be as warm a friend 
to the country as any man can be. 

The Speaker. This business is now at 
an end. 

‘the cry of Question here becoming 
very. general, 

Mr. Grattan rose and observed, that he 
knew how irksome it was to the House, to 
hear any further arguments at that late 
hour, but something had fallen from the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, which required animadversion. He 
had said that he (Mr. Grattan) had chang- 
ed his manner of introducing this ques- 
tion. It was his duty to shew how mis- 
taken he was, and that he had utterly mis- 
represented the part which he had taken. 
He did not abandon the statement which 
he then made. He had said that he had 
excluded foreign nomination then, and that 
he abandoned it at present. He did not 
abandon it. He said it would. be neces- 
sary to prevent French nomination; but 
that was a matter of regulation; and he 
added that they should not alone act 
handsomely towards the Catholics in the 
first place, but also that they should take 
from them that security which the state 
might require. He had in this done bet- 
ter than the right hon. gent. with his de- 
grading concession. The right bon. gent. 
had said, that he had once pronounced a 
panegyric on a certasn doctor—He never 
had. He had said that he was our little 
deity—He never said any such thing. 
‘The right hon. gent. said that he (Mr. 
Gratian) undertook to speak the opinion 
of the Catholics of Ireland. He had 
never said any such thing. He had surely 
said that he was informed by Dr. Milner 
that such were their opinions, but he never 
undertook to promise for their truth. 
The right hon. gent. had said that he had 
‘expressed himself to the effect, that to pay 
tythes to the Protestant clergy was against 
the canon of the Almighty. He said no 
suchthing He had said, that when they 
were taking from the Catholics their 
tythes, and taking away from them their 
qualifications, that that was against the 


canon of the Almighty. Let them take 
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tythes—very well, but why also take away 
their civil qualifications? This wasa doc- 
trine of the right hon. gentleman, and 
it was an abominable doctrine, though 
he dared to’ say it was his sincere 
faith. Were you to take from a people 
their civil capacity because they paid 
your church? This was an attack on 
the rights of the Catholics, and went to 
separate the morals of religion from re- 
ligion itself. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance never to separate morals trom -re- 
ligion. In taking away from one-fifth of 
the population of the Empire their civil 
qualifications, the right hon. gent. said he 
had no charge to bring against the cha- 
racter of the Catholics. Indeed! and did 
he profess that they were eternally to lie 
under the deprivation of their civil pri- 
vileges, while no charge was to be im- 
puted to them? He calls civil capacities 
power. He (Mr.Grattan) did not care by 
what name the exclusion went, it was 
enough that it was an exclusion from the _ 
state, from the legislature, and was not 
that an exclusion from civil capacities? It 
was not in the art of a minister’s declama- | 
tion to alter the nature of things. The 
Catholics, he says, will destroy the Church, 
and he goes on and states, that if they de- 
stroy the Church they will destroy the 
State, and he goes on to state, that if they 
destroy the State they will destroy the 
Church; for this was the whole of his ar- 
gument; it was merely an echo upon an 
echo—a repetition on a repetition. He 
urged no argument; he relied on the 
force of his vociferation in place of argu- 
ment; he had never attempted to prove 
any thing that he said—he said < I think,’ 
and ‘I think;’ and he thought wrong. 
He had said he had no objection to the 
character of the Catholics; and yet, 
before the Catholics could destroy the 
church, they must be perjured. This 
is the having no objection to the cha- 
racter, to suppose them perjured. He had 
called him (Mr. Grattan) the Declaimer 
for the Catholics; he (Mr. Grattan) said 
that the right hon. gent. was the De- 
claimer for Bigots; and :f ever there was 
one declamation without any share of 
truth or eloquence, it was that speech 
which he had made that night against one- 
fifth of his Majesty’s subjects. He had 
given another reason for their disabilities: 
the Catholics serve in your army and navy 
{a jaugh from. the opposite side.] The 
hon. gentlemen laugh; but gentlemen 
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easily to laugh. What did he mean but 
this, when he said, if you had their service 
under the disabilities, why remove them? 
Well, then, he gave up his charge; he al- 
lowed they were base, because what pre- 
tence could he have to refuse these pri- 
vileges, but disaffection? If that be his 
conviction let him refuse them. But if 
the Catholics were bravely serving in your 
army at the expence of their blood, that 
argument could fliot be too justly abomi- 
nated. It shewed how much men could 
be carried away by fanaticism and bigotry. 
What was the solidity of the argument, 
that, if the Catholics fought well in the 
army abroad, they would fight equally 
well under degradation at home. He 
strives against you at home because you 
oppress him; and he fights for you abroad 
because you there trust him. It was easy 
to point arepartee to any thing, but it was 
not so easy for the right hon. gent to point 
an argument. Because the Roman Ca- 
tholic pays your Church and fights your 
battles, therefore he is to be disqualified. 
The right hon. gent. had shewed in this 
a higher spirit. of bigotry than he could 
have expected from a politician ; but his 
country would shew him that it was not 
in the power of a declamatory minister to 
prevent the Catholics from obtaining their 
object. He had maintained that the Ro- 
man Catholic having a religion, was in it- 
self no disqualification, and that if he was 
free from treasonable practices, he stood 
precisely as any other Dissenter who was 
a Protestant. Would they, without: in- 
quiry, refuse to admit that portion of their 
fellow-subjects to a participation of pri- 
vileges, whose loyalty could not be im- 
peached. The right hon. gent. had 
shewn no reason why they should be 
either excluded from the state or thearmy, 
and that seemed to him to be sufficient for 
disqualifying himself from continuing to 
be minister of the country. 

The House then divided: For the mo- 
tion, 83. Against it, 146; Majority against 
the motion 63. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 5. 


Insotvent Desrors’ Bitt.] Earl Moira 
rose to present a Bill forthe temporary re- 
lief of Insolvent Debtors. During a re- 
cent discussion of a measure of a similar 
tendency, it was generally acknowledged 
that although that bill could not be admitted 
in its present shape, still some Bill in the 
form ofthe temporary Insolvent Bill, which 
had been adopted of late years, was expe- 
dient, indeed absolutely necessary, from 
the overflowing state of our prisons with 
unfortunate persons of this description, 
Finding that noble lord took up the hint, 
he had resolved not to let the session 
close without some measure, however im- 
perfect; and although he did not ap- 
prove of the principle, or the provisions of 


‘such temporary bills, yet feeling the ab- 


solute necessity of some measure of the 
sort, he had prevailed upon himself to in- 
troduce one, which he did, however, upon 
the understanding that the Bill adhered to 
the principle of his noble and’ learned 
friend’s Bill, which he trusted his noble 
friend would persevere in till it should be 
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made unexceptionable, and passed into a 
law. He had not extended his present 
Bill to Ireland, on account of the different 
practices of the courts in that kingdom, 
but would propose a separate Bill for that 
country to the same eflect.—The noble 
earl then moved the first reading of the 
Bill, and then introduced the Bill*for Ire- 
land, both of which were ordered to be 
printed, and to be read a second time on 
Friday. 


Turee Cranes Brivct Lord 
Keith presented the Report of the Com- 
mittee on this Bill, which was ordered to 
be taken into consideration, on Monday 
next, 

Earl Stanhope gave notice, that it was 
his intention to move for the recommit- 
ment of the Bill on that day, and took 
that opportunity to make a few observa- 
tions respecting the proposed erection. 
The bridge proposed to be erected was to 
be of cast iron, and to consist of three 
arches, each of which would be double the 
breadth of Oxford-street, He knew such a 
thing was practicable, but he doubted of 
Its efficacy according to the plan proposed. 
He wished the matter to be further inves- 
tigated, and with that view, that the Bill 
should be recommitted. Mr. Rennie, the 
engineer on the occasion, had not been 
closely examined. He had not prepared 
the necessary calculations when he was 
before the Committee, and he thought an 
opportunity should be afforded for a fur- 
ther inquiry into the subject. 

Lord Keith spoke generally in approba- 
tion of the measure as then before the 
House. He had no objection to a recom- 
mitment of the Bill, if the noble earl 
thought it could be advantageous. ‘The 
noble lord appeared to think favourably of 
the plan as proposed by Mr. Rennie, 
and seemed to say that it was sanctioned 
by the approbation of Dr. Hutton. 

Earl Stanhope spoke in explanation : en- 
forced his former remarks, and observed, 
that Dr. Hutton, as an interested indivi- 
dual, could not regularly be examined 
before the Committeé, but such was his 
high respect for Dr. Hutton, that whether 
he was interested or not, he should pay 
the greatest deference to his opinion, But 
he added, that were the scientific gentie- 
man in question to be thoroughly examin- 
ed, his sentiments would be found similar 
to those entertained by himself. 

The Duke of Norfolk was adverse to the 
measure in foto: he begged their lordships 


to recollect how much erections of that 
nature interrupt the navigation of the 
river Thames, the importance of which 
was too obvious to be insisted on. There 
were two bridges already ina course of 


erection onthe river Thames, one near. 


Vauxhall, the other between Westminster 
and Blackfriars Bridges, and he thought 
it would be preferable to wait until it 
should be seen how those bridges ane 
swered. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. + 
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Report respectinc Mr. Mattison’s 
Lire Preserver.] Mr. Whitbread report- 
ed from the Committee, to whom the peti- 
tion of William Henry Mallison was re- 
ferred; and who were empowered to re- 
port the same, with their observations and 
opinion thereupon, to the House, together 
with the Minutes of the Evidence taken 
before them ; That they had examined the 
matter of the petition; and had directed 
him to report the same, with several reso- 
lution thereupon, to the House ; and the 
resolutions of the Committee were read as 
follows : 

Resolved, “ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, That the application of cork, 
after the mode invented by Mr. Mallison, 
is effectual for the preservation of persons 
in the water; and it appears from the evi- 
dence taken, that experiments have been 
made as well by persons who could swim 
as by those who could not, in the open 
sea and in rough water, and by one per- 
son in particular, a good swimmer, in a si- 
tuation of uncommon peril, all of which 
have been quite successful. 2. That the ap- 
plication of the invention to the crews of 
boats going off from ships to shore or re- 
turning in stormy weather, would be ex- 
ceedingly useful, and on all dangerous ser- 
vices of the same nature, especially as the 
use of the invention cannot materially im- 
pede the action of the limbs either in 
rowing, walking, or making any necessary 
exertion on the beach, and the Committee 
have no doubt that in many dreadful dis- 
asters which have happened, such as fire 
er foundering of ships at sea, when in 
company with other vessels (as in the in- 
stances of the Prince George, admiral 
Brodrick’s ship, in the seven years war, 
and the Queen Charlotte, not many years 
since in the Mediterranean), if a quantity 
of the Seaman’s Friend, invented by Mr. 
Mallison, had been on board, many. valu- 
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able lives would have been saved. 3. That 
the invention of Mr. Mallison is well de- 
serving of public attention.” 


Ordered to lie upon the table, and be 


printed. 


Cotton Manuracturers’ Petitions 
REFERRED TO A ComMiTTEE.] Colonel 
Stanley moved, to refer the Petitions of 
the weavers of Lancashire (see p. 339) to 
the consideration of a Select Committee. 
He expatiated on the hardships to which 
the Petitioners were subject, and on the 
policy as well as humanity of endeavour- 
ing to afford them relief. From all the 
information which he had been able to 
collect; this numerous class of individuals 
was in a most deplorable situation ; and 
such was their poverty, that they were 
compelled to bring up their children in 
complete ignorance, from their inability 
to afford them education. 

Mr. Blackburn supported the motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was impossible not to feel the greatest dis- 
position to give to the request of the Peti- 
tioners every attention which could be 
conducive to their relief; but, after the 
most deliberate consideration of the case, 
he apprehended that it was impossible to 
hold out to them any expectation of a 
favourable nature, without exposing them 
to the certainty of disappointment. He 
had seen several persons intimately con- 
nected with the Petitioners, who had made 
strong representations to him with regard 
to the distresses which they experienced ; 
but he found that the remedy, at which 
they aimed, consisted of regulations in the 
trade that could not be acceded to, with- 
out the production of the greatest incon- 
veniences. They wished for regulations 
respecting the persons to be admitted into 
their trade ; for regulations respecting the 
number of apprentices to be allowed ; and, 
in short, for such restraints, as, however 
they might tend to their immediate relief, 
must ultimately prove extremely injurious, 
both to the individual in question and to 
the trade of the country at large. For 
himself, he could see no advantage in re- 
ferring the subject to the consideration of 
a Committee, as he was persuaded that 
such a step would merely cherish a falla- 
cious expectation in the minds of those 
who were concerned. At the same time, 
if there were any gentlemen who took a 
different view of the subject, and who 
could present to the House a probable 
prospect that the appointment of a Com- 
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mittee might lead to any thing advantage- 
ous to the Petitioners in their present dis. 
tressed state, he should be very sorry to 
oppose the motion, If, therefore, any 
gentleman could point out to the House a 
reasonable ground for supposing that a 
different. result might be expected on an 
investigation of the subject, from that 
which had followed a similar inquiry at 
two or three former periods, he entreated 
the House to listen to such a statement, 
and if they thought it well founded, to 
adopt the motion of the bon. gentleman, 
If, on the other hand, no probable ground 
could be made out for the expectation of a 
favourable result to the inquiry of a Com- 
mittee, he would ask, Where would be the 
advantage (except that of an immediate 
relief to the feelings of the House) of en- 
couraging expectations, which must in- 
evitably lead to the disappointment of 
those, whose existing distresses were al- 
ready but too apparent ? 

Sir R. Peel strongly recommended the 
appointment of a Committee, to take into 
consideration the melancholy case of the 
Petitioners. He conceived it possible, 
that without consuming much time, such 
a Committee might discover some mode of 
affording relief, and he declared that the 
happiest day of his life would be that in 
which he should join in such a labour, 
Many of the persons who were now suf- 
fering such distress, would soon, he feared, 
be employed by the rivals of Great Bri- 
tain; for it was not to be expected that 
they could long endure the privations to 
which they were at present subject, with- 
out an attempt to obtain relief; and it was 
evident that Buonaparté and those who 
were at the head of other countries, anxious 
to emulate Great Britain in manufactures, 
would do all they could to induce our 
manufacturers to emigrate to those coun- 
tries. If their miseries could be alleviated 
by the application from the public purse 
of a sum of money, however moderate, it 
might enable them to struggle with mis- 
fortune, and would at least afford them 
time to ascertain whether they must be 
compelled to betake themselves to other 
occupations, or whether it was probable 
that their own trade would so far revive as 
to afford them the means of support. 

Mr. Ponsonby thought it was too hard 
upon those who were for the appointment 
of a Committee, to point out the mode by 
which the Petitioners might be relieved. 
-This must be the result of an examination. 
Unquestionably several ideas on this sub- 
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ject had occurred to his mind, although he 
should be sorry then te throw them out, as 
if afterwards they should be found imprac- 
ticable, the mention of them at that mo- 
ment would but embitter disappoiniment. 
There was one consideration, however, 
which, in his opinion, the House would do 
well to entertain, and that was, whether 
if, on a minute investigation, it should be 
declared by the Committee that no relief 
could be afforded, such a declaration 
would not be received by the Petitioners 
with more temper and moderation than 
any immediate and peremptory negative 
to enter at all into an examination of their 
grievances. 

Mr. Rose declared that what the right 
hon. gent. had said was decisive upon the 
subject. His right hon. friend had stated, 
that if a single individual intimated that he 
conceived relief could be afforded to the 
petitioners, he should have no objection to 
the appointment of a Committee. The 
right hon. gent. opposite having said that 
several modes by which relief might pos- 
sibly be afforded had occurred to his mind, 
he trusted therefore, that there would be 
but one opinion in the House on the pro- 
priety of appointing a Committee. Still, 
however, he wished to make two or three 
observations on the subject: a representa- 
tion similar to the present had been re- 
ferred to a select Committee three years 
ago. That Committee had been very con- 
stantly and very numerously attended. 
The subject had undergone the most patient 
discussion, and the result was, that the 
Committee were unanimously of opinion 
that nothing could be done for the persons 
aggrieved. No one, not even those who 
resided in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the petitioners, could be more convinced 
of their distress than he was. For four or 
five years he had held a correspondence 
with them and he had always cautioned 
them against cherishing the expectation 
of legislative assistance. The hon. bart. 
talked of granting them a sum of money. 
A similar recommendation had been made 


.to him by one of the deputies of the peti- 


tioners, with whom he had lately had a 
conference.—That person mentioned a 
hundred thousand pounds as a sum that 
might be serviceable to the petitioners ; 
but as in the same breath he estimated the 
number of sufferers at five hundred thou- 
sand, the House would judge how far such 
a sum could be available to an evil so ex- 
tensive. Many misapprehensions had 
gone abroad as to former circumstances 
(VOL, XX. ) 
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connected withthis subject. Among others 
it had been said, that Mr. Pitt on a former 
occasion had laid 200,000/- or 
300,000/. of the public money, in the pur- 
chase of goods, for the relief of the manu- 
facturers. Nothing could be more un- 


founded. The possibility of a minimum 


of wages, of a limitation in the number of 
apprentices, &c. &c. were ail points that 
were discussed and determined in the 
Committee to which he had already al- 
luded. In his opinion, it was impossible to 
devise any method by which effectual re- 
lief could be afforded to those persons 
who had suffered so much and so patiently. 
There was no description of individuals in 
the country better entitled to the conside- 
ration and favour of the House, if any maa 
living could point out a mode by which 
they might be benefited. 

General Tarleton trusted, that the House 
would enquire into the distresses of the 
petitioners with a patient attention. Their 
petitions were such as it was becoming 
them to present, and their appeal was made 
to the generosity and liberality of the 
House. The sons and brothers of many of 
the persons whose names were signedto these 
petitions were shedding their blood in the 
cause of their country; but even their 
conduct was not more meritorious than the 
peaceable behaviour of the petitioners un- 
der their sufferings. He hoped, therefore, 
that the House would, by agreeing to the 
motion, shew that they were ready to 
enquire whether any relief could possibly 
be afforded to them. 
| Mr. D. Giddy had attended all the Com- 
mittees which had enquired into this sub- 
ject since he had the honour of a seat in 
that House, and the conviction upon his 
mind was, that no human ingenuity could 
devise the relief required. When the last 
report was made, he felt this impression so 
strongly, that he had given notice 6f his 
intention to oppose any motion for laying 
such petitions in future on the table. But 
still, as it might be better to agree to the 
present motion, than to reject the applica- 
tion in a peremptory manner, though he 
expected no benefit to result from the 
proceeding, he should consent to go into 
the Committee; under the impression that 
it might tend to soothe the feelings of a 
very meritorious class of subjects. 

Mr. Adam observed, that as it seemed to 
be admitted on ail hands that an investi- 
gation into the distresses of the petitioners, 
with a view to ascertain what practicable 
relief _ be afforded them, ought te 
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take place, the only question was, what 
that relief was to consist of. It had hap- 
pened to him to know, that in a small dis- 

trict in the country, with which he was 
more particularly connected, distresses 
such as those complained of by the peti- 
tioners had been very severely felt. He 
knew, also, that these distresses had been 
in a great degree relieved by the measures 
taken by humane individuals, and the 
voluntary exertions of those who had the 
means of assisting towards that object. 
The relief thus afforded had been produc- 
tive of highly beneficial consequences. It 
might be right that the Committee should 
consider how far relief, such as that he 
referred to, could be applicable to the case 
of the petitioners. He wished, however, 
not to be understood to say, that the pre- 
cise mode of relief, which had been found 
so serviceable in a small district, would be 
equally beneficial if resorted to for the 
relief of the large bodies of manufacturers 
whose distressing case was then under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. A. Baring agreed with the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
unless some practical relief was likely to 
result from the adoption of the motion, 
they would by agreeing to go into the 
Committee only excite expectations which 
would afterwards be disappointed. He 
for one should object to any relief by a 
grant of money. ‘The distress was gene- 
ral amongst persons connected with the 
commerce of the country; and if any en- 
quiry was to be instituted at all, he 


thought that the Committee should be ap-, 


pointed to examine into the general system 
of the commerce of the country ; and to 
ascertain whether there was any thin 

radically wrong in that system ‘to which 
the distresses of the manufacturing classes 
could be ascribed. This point had been 
adverted to in the petitions, where the dis- 
tresses of the manufacturing classes were 
in part attributed to the state of our rela- 
tions with America. The trade with 
America was that of which alone the ene- 
my could not possibly have deprived this 
country. He should not, then, assert, 
whether it might not have been possible 
so to have regulated our politics, as to 
have maintained amicable relations and 
commercial intercourse with America; 
but, certain he was, that the situation in 
which we stood with respect to America 
was that in which the enemy would most 
desire to see us placed... He thought, also, 
that if the enquiry could be entered into, 
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with any prospect that the House would 
sit long enough to allow of its being con- 
ducted to any beneficial result, the system 
of granting licences, which had been so 
much cried up, should at the same time be 
investigated. This was the only measure 
that could be looked to for any satisfactory 
consequence: but perceiving that ‘the 
feelings of the House were in favour of 
going into the Committee, he should not 
press upon this point farther. 

Sir. John Newport thought, that, as the 
hon. bart. opposite had stated it as his opi- 
nion that it would be gratifying te the 
feelings of the petitioners to accede to this 
motion, that consideration alone ought to 
be sufficient to weigh with the House. 
He was decidedly of opinion, that an 
grant of money ought to be deprecated; 
but he thought that the relief might be 
rendered effectual, if the manufacturers 
should be enabled to send the articles on 
their hands to a market not now accessible 
to them. He threw out this suggestion 
for the information of the House generally, 
because he knew that a measure of the 
description he alluded to had been suc- 
cessfully adopted in a case of similar dis- 
tress in Ireland. At all events, by going 
into the Committee they would shew the 
petitioners, that they were ready to do 
oer thing in their power for their re- 
ief. 

Mr. Wilberforce was fully aware of the 
danger of exciting, by agreeing to the 
motion, expectations which might after- 
wards be disappointed ; but there was one’ 
circumstance which made him of a 
decided opinion upon this occasion. He 
would agree to a going into the Commit- 
tee, lest their motives should be misinter- 
preted—lest, if they refused to agree to 
the motion, it should be supposed that they 
were not aware of the extent of the dis- 
tress. The amount of that distress they 
could not so clearly ascertain, without en- 
tering into a grave and solemn enquiry : 
and, if it should unfortunately, after such 
enquiry, be found, that no practicable, 
mode of relief could be devised, he wished 
it, at all events, to be clearly understood 
by the sufferers, that every attention had 
been paid to their claims in that House : 
and that the evil they complained of was 
not redressed solely because it was beyond 
the power of that House to remove it. 
He thought it particularly desirable, that 
it should be well understood from the first, 
that they entered into the enquiry not 
from any certainty of being able to afford 
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the relief applied for, but with a view to 
ascertain Whether it was in the power of 
that House to grant any relief whatever. 

Mr. Pole Carew would object to the 
Committee being authorized to report any 
thing but facts. ‘The House would reco!’ 
lect what inconvenience they and the pub- 
lic had sustained from having had to debate 
a question for seven days arising out of a 
committee of last session having exceeded 
its powers. He wished to avoid a similar 
inconvenience in a future session, and 
should not therefore consent to give 
any powers to this Committee, but to re- 
port facts. 

The motion was then agreed to, and the 
twenty-one following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed to form the Committee: Colonel 
Stanley, Mr. Blackburn, lord A. Hamil- 
ton, sir R. Peel, Mr. W. Bootle, Mr. 
Davenport, Mr. Rose, Mr. Houston, Mr. 
Bradshaw, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Whit- 
bread, Mr. Pattison, Mr. Patton, sir J. 


Shaw,-sir J. Anstruther, sir J. Graham, sir 


J. Newport, Mr, Ponsonby, Mr. Long, Mr. 
D. Giddy, and Mr. Adam. After a few 
observations from colonel Stanley, Mr. R. 
P. Carew, and Mr. Rose, it was ordered, 
“That the Committee have power to 
report their observations thereon.” On 
the motion of Mr. Houston, the Petition of 
the Weavers of Ayr, Renfrew, and Lanark; 
and, on the motion of lord A. Hamilton, 
the Petition of the Weavers of Paisley and 
its neighbourhood were referred to the 
same Committee. 


Detays Decision oF Suits iN 
Cuancery.] Mr. M. A. Taylor moved 
the order of the day for resuming the ad- 
yourned Debate upon the motion, “ That a 
Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the causes that retard the Decision of Suits 
in the High Court of Chancery.” 

Sir Samuel Romilly observed, that having 
en a former occasion stated to the House 
the reasons that induced him to think that 
the motion of his hon. and learned friend 
should be agreed to, he had then to inform 
the House, that nothing had since occurred 
to make him alter the opinion he before 
expressed. The Report, which was then 
expected from the Committee of the House 
of Lords, had since been communicated to 
that House, and appeared to him to con- 
tain nothing to prevent the House from 
going into the Committee moved for by 
his hon. friend. The measure proposed, 
of appointing another judge to assist the 
Lord Chancellor in his Court, he consi- 


‘in the constitution of the court, which 
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dered of such importance, that he thought 
it impossible it could be carried into effect 
at so late a period of the session, when so 
thin an attendance was to be expected in 
both Houses of Parliament. An alteration 


would be productive of the most serious. 
consequences, required the most assiduous 
attention of both Houses. He had many 
personal reasons for wishing to abstain 
from giving any opinion on this question ; 
but considerations of public duty obliged 
him to deliver his sentiments upon it. 
The first novelty of the measure was, that 
it would establish a judge in the Court of 
Chancery, who should not have to try 
original causes, but merely to decide ‘upon 
appeals, That was an experiment, which 
no man who knew any thing of a Court of 
Equity, would think ought to be lightly 
hazarded. The whole system of Equity in 
this country was founded on the decisions 
of successive chancellors from lord Not- 
tiagham down to the present time ; and it 
was necessary that those who had to admi- 
nister the equity laws of this country 
should be in the constant habit of deciding 
original causes in the court of chancery. 
If the duties of the lord chancellor were 
too great for him to perform, it would be 
better to separate from his office the duties 
of the Speaker of the House of Lords, or 
the decision of Bankrupt cases, though ‘he 
saw considerable objection to either, than 
to take from him the decision of original 
causes, and that jurisdiction which consti- 
tuted the very essence of his office. He 
knew it might be said, that to separate 
bankrupt cases from the jurisdiction of the 
lord chancellor, would diminish his emo- 
luments too much. He did not think it 
would; but even if it should, that ovght 
not to stand in the way for a moment ot an 
arrangement necessary for the public in- 
terest. He was utterly astonished at the 
meagre information supplied in the Report 
from the Lords’ Committee. It stated only 
what business had been done in the ten 
latter years of lord Hardwicke, and in the 
ten last years; but it gave no information 
whatever as to the business which had not 
been gone through, nor as to the causes of 
the delays. It appeared by the report, 
that from the year 1745 to 1755 the num- 
ber of original causes decided was 1633 5 
in the last 10 years the number was 570. 
It did not appear, however, that the busi- 
ness of the court of Chancery had increased 
of late: but it would be an unjust inference 
to make from the statement in the report, 
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that the business had actually diminished. 
The only way in which he could account 
for the business not having increased, was, 
that many points, which were doubiful in 
lord Hardwicke’s time, had since been 
settled. The increase of motions was 
double, but that was no proof that the bu- 
siness was doubled. He hoped if he was 
wrong in any of the causes which he had 
stated, that his learned friend opposite 
wou'd set him right. He regretted much 
that there were none of those learned genile- 
men present who, from their practice in the 
Court, would have been adequate to decide 
on this subject ; perhaps, however, it might 
not be convenient to them to attend. He 
considered, however, that his public duty 
was so imperative that it ought to super- 
sede all private convenience. From all 
the consideration which he could give to 
the subject, he thought that a temporary 
remedy was best adapted to the occasion ; 
and he believed in his conscience that if a 
Commission to assist the Chancellor -was 
appointed, all the arrears in the Court 
would be disposed of in the course of a 
year. He voted for the Committee. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
they had now before them an account from 
the Lords, of the causes which had led to 
the suspension of justice in their House and 
in the Court of Chancery. In order to 
obviate the inconvenience in consequence 
of this, they had entered into a regulation 
to devote, after this session, a longer ate 
tendance to the hearing of causes. There 
now appeared to be 338 Appeal Causes 
in arrear. Their lordships had _pro- 
posed, then, to give up three days in the 
week, from ten in the morning, till a great 
number of those arrears were discharged, 
and two days a week afterwards till they 
had disposed of them entirely. Many 
causes had concurred to a delay this ses- 
sion, which were not among the natural 
or average causes of delay, and therefore 
could not be considered as likely soon to 
occur again. He had only to instance the 
great time which was necessarily occu- 
pied in the consideration of the Banbury 
and Berkeley peerage causes. It had na- 
turally occurred to their lordships, that if 
they were to sit for the consideration of 
Writs of Error at ten in the morning, that, 
of course, a deticiency must occur in the 
Court of Chancery. They then, in order 
to remedy this, suggested the creation of 
an additional judge in the Equity Court, 
which situation the new judge was to hold 
during his good behaviour, and not during 


pleasure. His hon. and learned friend 
seemed to doubt that Chancery business 
had encreased during late years. He 
owned he was very much surprised at this 


after hearing the statement that 
‘tions in that court had so multiplied. I¢ 


had, however, been mentioned, either b 
his hon. and learned friend or by the hon, — 
and learned gent. who moved for the 
Committee, as one of his great reasons for 
doing so, that the business of Chancery was 
so much encreased, that if a cause was 
now set down in the list, many years 
might elapse before a final judgment could 
be pronounced on it. From.all he had’ 
heard, indeed, he was inclined to believe, 
that a very great increase of business had 
taken place in that court. He knew very 
well that many of the motions which lately 
occurred were motions of course; but he 
knew also from the statement submitted 
by the House of Lords, that there were 
many of a different description. For the 
ten years before the last there were 57,000 
motions and 2,700 petitions ; during the 
last ten years there were but 37,000 mo- 
tions and 1,663 petitions. With respect 
to the measure which might be proposed 
by the Lords, he thought ijt much better to 
wait until their Bill came down, and then 
would be the proper time to discuss it, 
After what had been said, however, he 
must in fairness declare, that it was pos- 
sible he should be for passing the Bill this 
session ; but still of course, if delay was 
necessary to the adoption of a wise and 
proper remedy, no ill-advised expedition 
should thwart so desirable an object. As 
they had the chief cause of the arrears in 
the Court of Chancery already before 
them, he should vote against the appoint- 
ment of a Committee. 

Mr. Ponsonby denied that there was in 
the statement of the Lords one single sagis- 
factory reason for the delay of justice in 
the Court of Chancery. The right hon. 
gent. had said, that the nnmber of motions 
which had of late been made, might ac- 
count for the delay. What was the rea- 
son, however, of the increase of motions ? 
Why simply, because the atiorney or 
client in a cause could not get the opinion 
of the court directly on the cause itself; 
they were glad to come at it by a side- 
wind, in the way of a motion. Those mo- 
tions, then, were the effect of the delay, 
and not the cause. The way proposed, 
however, to get rid of all these inconve- 
niences, was by the appointment of a third. 
judge; and the right hon. gent. would 
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have the House wait for the Bill from the 
Lords before they came toa determination. 
But how were they to determine unless 
they enquired ? or, how was it to be ex- 
pected that a Bill was to get a fair consi- 
deration which would most probably not 
come down until there were not fifty 
members in town to consider it? He was 
aware that much extra business came be- 
fore the court this last year, in conse- 
quence of the numerous bankruptcies ; but 
he hoped the right hon, gent. did not mean 
so to govern the country as that he should 
calculate upon a similar recurrence of 
failures in future. As to the creation of a 
third judge, in his opinion it would rather 
go to encrease the delay than remedy it; 
because the Chancellor hans the supreme 
judge in the court, every suitor had a 
right at last to claim his final opinion, 
which would be thus removed a step by 
the intervention of an intermediate juris- 
diction, between him and the Master of 
the Rolls. In his opinion, however, the 
expedition of justice in the Court of Chan- 
cery depended, in a great degree, on the 
Chancellor himself. If the Chancellor 
was a man of knowledge and talents, and 
ef a proper constitution of mind to decide 
on the causes, then the delay would not 
take place. Whether this was the case 
with the present Chancellor, or not, he 
would leave to others to determine. The 
delay in the Court of Chancery necessa- 
rily brought on the increase of appeals in 
the House of Lords; for where suitors 
imagined they could get any thing by de- 
lay, they naturally had recourse to it in 
any wey in which they could. He was 
quite clear that this was a temporary evil, 
and ougbt therefore only to have a tem- 
porary remedy. At all evenis, the one 
which had been proposed could have no 
other effect than to aggravate and increase 
the existing inconvenience. 

Mr. Wilson said, that his experience in 
the Court of Chancery, for twenty two 
years, bad led him to conclude, that the 
business of that court had greatly increas- 
ed; and hence, in part, originated the 
delay complained of. With the Report 
of the Lords before the House, the pro- 
posed enquiry appeared to him il!-timed 
and improper, and the House ought to 
suspend their opinion till the measure 
proposed by their lordships came before 
them in the shape of a Bill. He paid 
some high compliments to the talents of 


the present. Lord Chancellor, who was 


equally distinguished fur his enlarged 
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comprehension of the principles of equity’ 
and for his practical knowledge of the bu- 
siness of his court. 

Mr. Adam entered into an examination 
of the Report which had been received 
from the other House of Parliament. The 
measure of creating another Master of the 
Rolls would not diminish the business of 
the Chancellor: it would only increase 
the number of appeals, for the suitors 
would be anxious to repair to the last re- 
sort, while it would impose anew expence 
on the public, and give the crown addi- 
tional patronage. ‘The Court of Chancery, 
as now constituted, was competent to the 
dispatch of all its business. What was to 
hinder the Master of the Rolls, for in- 
stance, from sitting at the same time with 
the Chancellor? At present he only sat 
in the evening. The Report of the Lords, 
though it stated the number of appeals 
from Scotland, was extremely defective in 
not stating how many were received every 
year, and how many were decided. He 
knew this fact, that at the time of the 
union with Ireland, he was employed as 
counsel in the very last case of appeal that 


| then stood of the roll; and now they were 


multiplied to the number of 260. 

Mr. M. A: Taylor rose to reply. He 
observed, that after the unanswerable ar- 
guments which his hon. friends had ad- 
vanced in support of his motion, it would 
be intruding on the House, were he to 
occupy much more of their time. The 
delay in the dispatch of business could 
not admit of a doubt; and the House of 
Commons, who were the guardians of 
public justice, were now cailed upon to 
investigate whether those evils were owing 
to temporary causes, or to*some radical 
defect in the nature and constitution of 
the tribunal itgelf? This was all he now 
asked of them to do. But it had been 
asserted, that the great increase of busi- 
ness had produced the delay complained 
of. He denied that there had been any 
sufficient evidence to prove the aciual 
increase of business. The Report before 
them did not justify any such issue. It 
did not follow from any part oftthat Re- 
port, that the business had increased to 
such a degree as to require an additional 
judge. The arrear was, no doubt, enor- 
mous; but were they sufe that the ap- 
pointment of an additional judge would 
have the effect uf expediting the dispatch of 
business? He thought, on the contrary, 
that it would rather contribute to retard it ; 
because the great majority of suitors would 
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not rest finally contented with the hearing 
given their respective causes by the addi- 
tional judge, and would bring it to be re- 
heard before the Chancellor himself; so 
that the obvious effect resulting from that 
appointment would be, that most cases 
would be twice heard. If there was no 
other reason for going into the Com- 
mittee, he thought it to be a conclusive 
one, the necessity of ascertaining the 
‘causes of, the delay which, as yet could 


‘have been presumed only, and not disco- 


vered after a fair and patient investigation 
—and if they did not know the cause of 
the evil, he did not know how they could 
remedy it. If, however, the appointment 
had been resolved upon, and that the 
House would be called upon to join in 
making it, he trusted that it would not be 
hurried into premature adoption at the 
close of a session. The appointment now 
could be only an additional expence to the 
public, without any additional good. The 
reason of this was obvious. That House, 
in all human probability, would not sit 
many weeks longer; when the parliament 
was prorogued the Lord Chancellor would 
ef course be relieved from his attendance 
on his duties in the House of Lords; but 
the object of appointing an additional 
judge avowedly was to enable the Chan- 
cellor to give more of his attendance to 
the business before the House of Lords. 
When therefore that House was no longer 
sitting, the additional judge would not be 
wanting, and consequently, his appoint- 
ment before the next session would be an 
unnecessary addition to the expences of 
the public.—The appeals now before the 
House of Lords were numerous beyond all 
precedent: there were at present not less 
than 296 appeals, exclusive of writs and 
Writs of Error. The Report then pro- 
posed that the Lord Chancellor should be 
enabled to devote as much time as possible 
to the hearing of those appeals: but what 
were three days in the week to get through 
such an arrear of business? at the utmost, 
he could not dispose of more’ than two 
appeals a week, which would be at the 
rate of about thirty or forty appeals in the 
course of the year; and would it be pre- 
tended for a moment that a remedy that 
could do‘nothing more than this, offered 
any effectual relief to the equity suitor ? 
lt was really telling him in so many words 
to be patient, and that perhaps his cause 
would come to a hearing in five or six 
years. Inthe times of Jord Thurlow and 
lord Rosslyn, he did not believe that there 
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had been a single arrear; it was so in the 
commission at which lord chief justice 
Eyre was at the head. As to the Report, 
he could not help saying, that he thought 
it one of the flimsiest and most jejune 
compositions ke had ever seen. He defied’ 
any man ia that House who opposed his 
present motion, to say, that it was a com- 
position to which, on account of the un- 
skilful and unprofessional manner it had 
been drawn up, he could wish to set his 
name. There was not a single reason 
specified for any one opinion it professed, 
or observation it had made, neither was 
there any cause assigned for the evils 
complained of—upon such a document he 
could not see how they were bound to 
take every thing for granted that had 
been thus vouched for by the Lords, 
The House of Commons was bound to 
hear and decide for itself upon the great- 
est question that that could come before 
them, namely, to ascertain the cause of 
the delay of justice—the Chancellor had 
been petitioned over and over again to 
hear causes where the parties were rotting 
ina gaol, but no remedy was in his power; 
ought not parliament to seek for one? He 
trusted that the Bill, however, would not 
come down to them that session. He 
strongly deprecated so serious a measure 
as that of changing the nature and con- 
stitution of the Court of Chancery, at the 
end of a session, by a vote of the House 
of Commons not amounting perhaps to 
more than fifty members. Why not a 
commission? This was a question to 
which he in vain sought for an answer, 
A new judge might have nothing to do. 
He remembered, though it was now some 
time since he had the honour of practising 
at the bar—but he remembered, when the 
Chancellor did every thing and the mas- 
ters nothing. If they would relieve the 
Chancellor from some part of his heavy 
duties, why not separate from his office 
that part which had not originally belong- 
ed to it. But the truth was, he feared, 
that the profits of the commission were 
found to be too great to be very readily: 
given up. Was the public to pay for this 
new Master of the Rolls? Why, then, 
not first ascertain the real emoluments of 
the Chancellor, and how those emoluments 
arose out of his labours? if of those la- 
bours there were some which he could not 
discharge, for such it was to be presumed 
he could not reasonably expect to be paid. 
Whatever part of the office he could not 
fill, of that part he ought not to receive 
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the emoluments:—He had now only to 
call upon the House, which he did most 
earnestly, to pause before they agreed to 
pass the Bill coming downtothem. This 
was no question of party politics, and yet, 
such was tie fascination in going with the 
minister, that the very persons who had 
most zealously urged him to the prosecu- 
tion of the present moticn were those who 
were now most averse to it. 

The House then divided : 

For going into a Committee......36 
it SO 

The numbers being equal, the Speaker 
gave his casting vote in favour of the pro- 
posed inquiry. A Committee was then 
appointed, and instructed to search the 
Lords’ Journals, touching ali proceedings 
respecting appeals and Writs of Error 
before that House. 

Mr. Taylor also moved, that it be an in- 
struction to the Committee to examine 
into all the fees and emoluments taken by 
the Lord Chancellor in his jurisdiction of 
Chancellor, as well as in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
that this peint would be a subject of en- 
quiry with the Committee now sitting on 
public offices. The instruction appeared, 
therefore, unnecessary and exceptionable. 

Mr. Ponsonby believed, that the business 
of that Committee was to enquire into the 
profits of sinecure offices; and the office 
of Chancellor could never be considered 
as asinecure. If another person was em- 
ployed to relieve the Chancellor, it was 
but fit to consider whether that person 
should be paid by him who was relieved, 
or by the: public. The enquiry, there- 
fore, into the fees and emoluments of of- 
fice was very necessary. 

Mr. Bankes believed, that the powers of 
the Committee on sinecure offices did not 
extend to the office of Chancellor. There 
were some officers about the Chancellor 
who held sinecure situations, and received 
large fees, part of which went to the Chan- 
cellor. Into these offices the Committee 
on Sinecures couid examine, but not into 
the emoluments of the Lord Chancellor. 

The Chancellor of the Erchequer declined 
pressing his opposition, and the motion 
was agreed to. 


Vore oF Crenit.] The House having 
resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
propose a Vote of Credit, to the extent of 
which, he believed, there would be no 
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objections, as it was the same that was 
granted last year. He should therefore 
move, That the sum of three millions be 
granted to his Majesty, as a Vote of Cre- 
dit, to enable him to take such measures 
as may be necessary to defeat any enter- 
prizes or designs of his enemies, and as 
the exigency of affairs may require. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he should not 
have offered any observations on the pre- 
sent motion, if he had an expectation that 
other opportunities would occur before the 
prorogation, of stating to the House what 
appeared to him to be of great importance 
with respect to the interests of ihe coun- 
try. It appeared to him that there could 
no longer be any doubt whether our com- 
mercial warfare with Europe and with 
America had or had not been successful. 
He was sure that this question was settled 
beyond all doubt in the minds of the suf- 
fering manufacturers, whose petitions had 
been that day before the House, and 
whose claims the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had very reluctantly allowed to 
go toa Committee. It had been already 
passed as a resolution by that House, 
“that since the year 1806, and particu- 
larly from the beginning of the year 
1807, a system of proscription had beer 
exercised by France which greatly dimi- 
nished our exports to the continent.” As 
far, then, as regarded the policy of this 
country with respect to Europe, it ap- 
peared, even from the resolution of that 
House, that the policy of this country had 
failed; and that the line of policy which 
France had adopted, as contrasted with 
our policy, and considered with respect to 
the objects which the enemy openly avow- 
ed, had been fully successful. With re- 
spect to America, also, the House had re- 
solved, “ that the intercourse with that 
country was uncertain and interrupted.” 
It must be recollected, that a few years 
ago we had been told by the authors and 
advocates of the Orders in Council, that 
the trade with America would not be 
much affected by them; that trade would 
force its own way; that America would 
soon see her true interests; and that our 
intercourse with that country would ree 
main undiminished. America, at that 
time, told this country, that if she per- 
sisted in orders so contrary to the rights 
of independent nations, she would suspend 
the intercourse between the two countries. 
The authors of our Orders in Council anti- 
cipated no evils from this measure; but 


the distresses of our munufacturers now 
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clearly proved that great evils had re- 
sulted from it, and that the loss of the 
American market had been severely felt 
in this country. No man attempted to 
deny the sofferings of our manofacturers, 
or to say that they were overstated in 
their petitions. ‘Their misery was suffi- 
ciently well known to the world, and the 
only reason alleged for not going into 
a Committee was the impossibility of giv- 
ing them any substantial relief. If the 
enquiry should, however, now take place, 
he hoped that it might still be pessible to 
prevail upon ministers to retrace their 
steps with respect to America, and to re- 
open that market to our exports. We 
had been often told, that it was impos- 
sible to repeal those Orders in Council, 
until the French decrees should have been 
repealed. If, however, the Berlin and 
Milan decrees were now actually repeal- 
ed, why not repeal the Orders in Coun- 
cil? If there were doubts whether the 
French had really repealed those decrees 
or not, should not some experiment be 
made to learn whether they were sincere 
or not? When it had been in the power 
of ministers to put this matter to the test, 
it appeared to him, that a noble lord (ihe 
marquis Wellesley) had shewn a dilatori- 
ness, and a negligence of conduct, which 
was quite astonishing. In his negocia- 
tions with the American ambassador, he 
appeared to shew a considerable degree 
of inattention. The American minister 
had left the country; the negociations 
had completely broken off, and must re- 
commence when Mr. Foster should arrive 
in America. The communications be- 
tween the two governments had now been 
published by America, and he could con- 
ceive no other reason for having denied 
them to the House of Commons but mere- 
ly to gain time. He could notavoid feel- 
ing very sincere regret, that a minister 
of such talents and such temper as Mr. 
Pinckney should have left the country. 
There never was a minister whose patience 
and forbearance had been more put to 
trial than Mr. Pinckney’s, and he thought 
that it would be hardly possible to find a | 
negociator equal to him, not only for sup- | 
porting the interests of his own country, | 
but for discussing with fairness the points | 
which were disputed between the two | 
countries. The course of the communi- | 
cations respecting the revocation of the | 
French decrees was this: on the 25th of : 
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pressing an expectation that the Orders 


in Council would be revoked also. The 
receipt of this letter was not acknowledg. 
ed until the 3ist of August. On the 12th 
of October, the British merchants applied 
to the Board of Trade to know whether 
the Orders in Council would be revoked 
in consequence of the revocation of the 
French decrees. The vice-president pro- 
fessed entire ignorance of the revocation 
on the part of France, and advised the 
merchants to call on the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. That minister was then out 
of town; and no communication havin 
been made to the merchants by the 9th 
of November, they, on that day, present- 
ed another memorial, and on the 12th of 
November, lord Bathurst saw the commit- 
tee of merchants, and expressed a doubt of 
the decrees being really revoked by 
France, and a wish for some practical 
proof of it. The Committee immediately 
offered, as a way of obtaining this practi+ 
cal proof, to send off to France a rich » 
American ship, which lay off Mother. 
bank, if she could obtain protection from 
the admiralty cruisers. This offer was re- 
fused. On the 19th the Committee saw 
lord Wellesley, who expressed himself to 
the same effect as Jord Bathurst had done, 
They offered to iim the same means of 
obtaining a practical proof, and were again 
refused. What could be more strange 
than that ministers, after having always 
professed that their Orders in Council 
should only subsist while the French de- 
crees were in force, should yet neither 
take any nieasures themselves to ascertain 
whether the revocation was real or not, 
but should refuse the practical proof when 
offered by the merchants. It appeared as 
if ministers were efraid to give up their 
darling object. Lord Wellesley, how- 
ever, said, that he would give an answer 
in a few days. No answer, however, did 
arréve, and on the 22d of December the 
merchants presented another memorial ; 
and on the 29th they saw Mr. Hamilton, 
the Under- secretary, who told them that 
ministers had no satisfactory proofs of 
France having actually given up her de- 
crees. ‘Shey again presented a memorial, 
on the 12th of January, without any better 
success, It did appear to him that dur- 
ing all this time jord Bathurst and lord 
Wellesiey had shown gross inattention to 
those important interests which were in- 
volved in that question. On the 2d of 


August, Mr. Pinckney communicated to_ November, the President of the United 
the marquis Wellesley the revocation, ex- | States published his proclamation, declar- 
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ing that the Berlin and Milan decrees had 
been revoked. In consequence of this 
roclamation many vessels cleared out for 
rance'from America. Some of those 
vessels were taken by our cruisers, and the 
first of them was the Fox, the case of which 
was highly important, as governing the 
fate of the other vessels taken under similar 
circumstances. ‘This vessel, the Fox, was 
claimed by the American minister on the 
ground that the French decrees having 
been repealed, the British Orders in 
Council ceased of course. To this claim 
no answer was made; but the king’s ad- 
vocate received a letter to suspend the pro- 
ceedings until afier the departure of Mr. 
Pinckney and Mr. Foster from this coun- 
try. Sir William Scott was, however, the 
other day proceeding to give judgment 
against the claimants, and only suspended 
the judgment on its being stated to him 
that new evidence could be produced of 
the revocation of the French decrees. 
This new evidence was the letter of the 
duke of Bassano to the American Consul, 
Mr. Russel. Those who first brought for- 
ward these Orders in Council did so from 
the supposition that they would operate in 
favour of this country; but when they 
had witnessed the ill effects of them, he 
should have supposed that they would 
have been glad to escape from them, and 
would have taken the earliest opportunity 
of moving for rescinding them. By their 
licences they had been in the daily habit 
of violating their own system, and now 
they seemed to wish to preserve only that 
part whieh had been proved to be most 
prejudicial. All reciprocity of intercourse 
between this country and America was 
now at anend. America was ready to 
send her exports to this country, but not to 
receive ours in return, Such, too, was our 
intercourse with France, She allowed us, 
for her own interest, to purchase from her 
articles of the first necessity, but she 
would admit no exports from this country. 
Ministers had frequently been warned, 
that their system was attended with this 
great danger,—that America might be 
driven to manufacture for herself, and then 
even if the present misunderstanding 
should be settled, we should no longer find 
the market which it was in our power to 
have retained. Our exports might be en- 
countered in America by domestic regu- 
lations made to protect their own manu- 
factures. By a report of the progress of 
manufactures in America, it appeared that 
in the year 1810, there had been manu- 
( VOL. XX. ) : 
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factured in the State of New York alone, 
above 3 millions of yards of woollen cloth, 
5,700,000 yards of linen, and 211,000 of 
cotton cloth. By this report it was cer- 
tainly intended to shew America that she 
could do without England. Ministers ap- 
peared to him to have been grossly inate 
tentive to a subject of the highest import- 
ance. Whether they expecied war or 
peace, he could not say ; but it appeared 
to him, that commercia! war must end in 
actual war; and that if the Orders in 
Council were not rescinded, there must 
soon be conflicts between the vessels of 
the different countries.—He had alread 

had an opportunity of detivering his opi- 
nion respecting the policy of this country 
towards the States of Europe. He, 
should not hesitate still to say, that he 
wished the advantage might be taken 
of the present favourabie posture of atisirs 
to try whether peace were practicabic or 
not. He knew that he was charged with 
being ready to accept any peace at any 
time : but he trusted that he would be as 
unwilling as any gentleman to accept of 
peace on terms that were not honourable 


for this country. He was ready to pay. 


the warmest tribute of his admiration to 
the merit which had been displayed by 
lord Wellington. Nothing which could. 
happen in future could make him retract 
from that praise which he had given to 
what lord Wellington had already done :. 
but looking at the many glorious and san- 
guinary battles which had lately taken 
place, he saw no ground for confidently 
anticipating a favourable result to the war. 
He therefore thought that it was a time 
that it would be proper to try whether 
peace. might not be obtained on honour- 
able and reasonable terms.—The other 
points to which he wished to direct the at- 
tention of the House was of a nature 
purely domestic. He could not help 
thinking, that with respect to the state of 
his Majesty’s health, the country had not 
been fairly dealt with. Every day, from 
the 20th of February down to the 25th of 
May, the public were led to believe, by 
the Bulletins which were published, that 
his Majesty was recovering, and would be 
very soon fit to reassume the reins of gow 
vernment; and yet it now appeared that 
he was extremely iil, and the public had 
but little reason to suppose him better than 
he was many months ago. It appeared 
to him that there ought to be another exa- 
mination of the physicians before the ses« 
sion was closed. On the former examinag 
(2G) 
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tion the physicians had said, that in pro- 
portion to the duration ofthe disease was the 
danger of a relapse. Now, if his Majesty 
were to recover and should be advised to 
re-assume his power when parliament was 
not sitting, and afterwards relapse, parlia- 
ment would have in the next session the 
same tedious and operose machinery to go 
through again for the purpose of supply- 
ing the deficiency in the executive. 
When from the answers of the physicians 
it appeared that arelapse would be highly 
probable, he thought it was evident that 
some measures ought to be taken to pre- 
vent the country from being again for 
many months without any executive go- 
vernment. He had already given notice 
of an intention to propose some measure 
to guard against the recurrence of such a 
calamity, and he should certainly take an 
opportunity before the close of the session, 
of proposing something to that effect. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed 
that on a question of supply every gentle- 
man had a right to introduce whatever to- 
pics he thought proper into the discussion. 
He trusted, however, that the House would 
excuse him from going at any length, 
into the details of the various subjects in- 
troduced by the hon. gentleman in the 
speech he had just delivered, and be con- 
tent with such observations as he thought 
it necessary to make upon the most pro- 
minent parts of it. When he submitted 
the Resolution he had just laid on the 
table to the consideration of the Commit- 
tee, he had not entertained the slightest 
idea that the hon. gent. would go into so 
wide a field of argument on subjects, some 
of which, according to notice, he meant to 
bring forward for distinct and specific 
matter of debate. He could not, there- 
fore, be supposed to come prepared to an- 
swer them fully when .thus unexpect- 
edly intoduced. With respect to the 
commercial question, he ‘could only say, 
that there was no pretence for stating, in 
consequence of the petitions which had 
been alluded to, that the system had failed 
on our part, and that it had succeeded on 
the part of France.. It was by no means 
fair to infer, that because certain, extraor- 
dinary circumstances had happened in 
the course of the commerce of Europe, 
our trade and manufactures had alone been 
injured, and that France had not suffered 
in as great a proportion. ‘This was a ques- 
tion on which many persons of great au- 
thority widely differed; and it was at pre- 
sent certainly undetermined. He for his 
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own part, ‘verily believed, that had we 
never-made our Orders in Council, not a 
single part of the trade of the continent 
would have been different from what it 
now was, but the situation of France would 
undoubtedly have been far more ad vantage- 
ous, and her commercial concerns more 
prosperous, had we, asthe hon. gentleman 
seemed to desire and recommend, ac. 
quiesced tamely in those decrees, and 
thereby degraded and debased the coun- 
try by a sacrifice of its best and dearest 
rights, the careful maintenance of which 
had brought us to our present state of 
glory and comparative prosperity. If we 
looked to the affairs which had been pass- 
ing inthe Peninsula, we should find, that 
France, during the last six months, had 
not been able to pay her armies: on the 
contrary, we had in all that time never 
failed to pay ours to the utmost farthing. 
This was one instance of our superiority 
and advantage over France, for our trade 
alone had enabled us to do it; but if we 
turned our eyes to the general state of 
distress which pervaded the whole conti- 
nent of Europe we should find that our 
own difficulties, great as they unquestion- 
ably were, bore but a small proportion to 
what were experienced abroad. The ef- 
fects of our Orders in Council were not, 
as the hon. gent. and others had said, to 
prevent commerce, but to encourage it ; 
and that they had done this one strong 
proof was, that in addition to his Milan and 
Berlin Decrees, the tyrant of Europe was 
obliged to resort to others which con- 
demned our goods to be burnt, in order 
to get rid of them—those very goods 
which we had the means of getting into 
Europe in spite of all his tyranny and 
vigilance. He believed, indeed, there 
never was a proceeding which rendered 
more detestable the despotism of the ruler 
of France, than that of the above result, 
flowing altogether from our Orders in 
Council. With regard to what had fallen 
from the hon. gent. as to our commerce 
with America, hé believed that no man in 
this country ever seriously believed the 


Milan and Berlin decrees were absolutely 


repealed. It was true they had been re- 
pealed prospectively and conditionally ; 
that was to say, either when Great Britain 
should give up her orders in council, and 
also her blockade, which was stated to be 
anovelty. If we should consent to give 
up these, and all the maritime rights on 
which our present power was founded, 
then they were to be repealed ; or, if we 
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refused to give up our maritime rights, 
and America should take up arms against 
us, then they were to stand repealed as to 
America, but not as to us. Could any 
man suppose that this country would bear 
such an idea, or that it would endure any 
set of ministers who could countenance 
such degrading proceeding upon such 
bare and doubtful evidence! The manner 
in which the intelligence had been brought 
to us was notto be depended on; it came in 
such a questionable shape, as would by no 
means warrant us in repealing our Orders 
in Council. He hoped the House would 
not think it necessary that he should an- 
swer as to the particular applications made 


- to lord Bathurst or lord Wellesley, or the 


answers returned ; but he knew very well 
that his Majesty’s ministers had never any 
wish to delay rescinding the Ofders in 
Council, whenever they could be fairly 
satisfied that the Milan and Berlin decrees 
had been actually repealed. The hon. 
gentleman had asked whether he would 
agree to lay before the House such papers 
relative to the dispute with America as 
had not been published by the American 
government. To this he would answer, 
that if the hon. gent. had not the whole 
of them in his possession, he (the Chan- 
céllor of the Exchequer) would not con- 
sent to produce one, because, in the pre- 
sent state of the negotiation, nothing per- 
haps might turn out more injurious to the 
interests of both parties. —The hon. gent. 
had in the next place proceeded to the 
state of the Peninsula. On this head the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he gave 
him credit for a candid retraction of a 
former opinion; and the praises he be- 
stowed on lord Wellington were highly 
honourable to his feelings. He could 
not, however, help thinking, that when 
the hon. gent. once took up any gloomy 
view in the prospective, he was not able 
easily to get rid of it, or to suffer it to 
brighten on his vision. Last year the 
hon. gent. wished every man we had in 


the Peninsula were at home; and now, 


after all our late brilliant successes, the 
hon. gent. had again his doubts as to the 
final issue of our efforts there. For his 
own part, he certainly could not venture 
to predict what weuld be the ultimate 
fate of our army in the Peninsula; but 
our prospects were, in his mind, much 
better now than they were when the hon. 
gent. last year looked on them with so 
desponding an eye. He might perhaps 
from the commencement of our inter- 
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ference have entertained more sanguine 
hopes of success than many others, but 
still he thought, as we were now joined 
by our allies with more spirit and enthu- 
siasm than they at first evinced, and our 
generals having so repeatedly shewn that 
they could beat the most celebrated 
generals and the best disciplined troops 
of France; we might, without being ac- 
cused of too much presumption, venture 
a hope, that our future efforts would not 
be in vain, and that we might still look 
forward without fear or dismay.—Thke 
hon. gent. had said, he thought we should 
still keep our eye fixed on peace, but 
feared the experiment had never been 
fairly tried. Whether that was the case or 
not, he would not pretend to decide. 
The last time it had been tried it was by 
those of whom the hon. gent. of course 
could not but think well, and they had 
tried it so long, that he believed the length 
to which the negociation was carried, had 
been universally allowed to have produced 
the most injurious consequences, not only 
to this country, but to all who were at 
that time in alliance with us.—As to the 
question of his having doubted the power 
of the House to grant money in the case 
of Mr. Palmer’s claim, and then coming 
to it a few days afterwards for a vote of 
credit, he considered the cases to be very 
different, the one being the disposal of the 
supply, the other the supply itself—With 
regard to the remaining argument respect- 
ing the King’s health, it was time enougir 
to speak of that when the hon. gentleman 
should bring forward the subject. All the 
argument urged for it was, that parliament, 
in case of the King’s recovery, might be 
improperly prorogued; but there was no 
more reason to suppose that in this case, 
than in any other. He was then asked, 
whether he would .have any objection to 
produce the examination of the physicians 
before the queen’s council. He must 
confess he saw no reason for it at present, 
but it was time enough to debate that 
when the question was regularly brought 
before the House. Upon the, whole, he 
was glad to find that the hon. gent. had 
no idea of refusing his assent to the mo- 
tion, but had availed himself of the oppors 
tunity, rather for the purpose of delivering 
a speech than of obstructing the proceed- 
ings of government. 

Mr. Rose defended the Orders in Council, 
and the answers given to the merchants 
by lords Bathurst and Wellesley. 

Mr. Baring spoke against the Orders im 
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Council. He thought ministers might very 
safeiy and properly have rescinded them 
on the declaration by France to America 
that the Milan and Berlin decrees had 
been repealed. It was evident from the 
conduct of the French government, that 
Buonaparté was fearful we should think 
they were repealed, and dreaded our act- 
ing accordingly. He (Mr. B.) was of 
opinion, that if ministers had rescinded the 
Orders in Council at that time, Buonaparté 
would have been greatiy mortified. 

Mr. Wihibread asked the right hon. 
gent. to judge of the effects of their Orders 
in Council from the petitions on their 
table from so many thousands of their 
hitherto flourishing manufacturers? To 
corsider if there could be found any where 
a body of men more distressed ? If in any 
situation or in any country, they could 
find a body of industrious and ingenious 
men more helpless, or hopeless, than they. 
Then they might plume themselves on 
their Orders in Council, but not till then. 

The Resolution was then put and 
agreed to. 


British Irish Mititias’ Inter- 
CHANGE Brit.] On the third reading of 
this Bilt, 

Mr. Parnell expressed, on the part of 
the Catholics of Ireland, some apprehen- 
sions as to the security afforded to them by 
the Bill for the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, on account of the very few places of 
Catholic worship in this country. He 
proposed a clause for appointing Catholic 
chaplains to the regiments. 

Mr. W. Fitzgerald contended, that the 
Catholic soldier had been protected in the 
exercise of his faith, in consequence of the 
order of the commander in chief. 

General Mathew was of opinion, the 
Catholics could not exercise their form of 
worship in many of the counties of Eng- 
land for want of Priests. He believed that 
the regiment of Tipperary, composed as 
they were, nine-tenths of Catholics, would 
not be secure in their worship. 

Celonel Bagwell having the honour to 
command the regiment alluded to, wished 
to state, that he had communicated with 
the officers of his regiment upon the sub- 
ject, and desired them to state, for the 
information of the soldiers, the debates 
upon the measure. The result of that 
communication was an unanimous desire, 
on the part of the regiment, to extend 
their services to England, satisfied that 
they would experience protection in their 
‘ worship in the fullest degree. 
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Sir John Newport supported the clause. 

Lord Castlereagh considered that the 
religion of the Catholics was perfectly 
secure without the clause of the hon. gent, 
which would not, if adepted, give any 
additional security. . 

Mr. Ponsonby insisted, that the Bill being 
compulsory, parliament were bound to 
insure protection to their religious rights, 
which the order of the commander in chief 
did not insure, because that order was re- 
vocable at pleasure. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder denied that the Bill 
provided for the exercise of worship by an 
order of the commander in chief.otherwise 
than as acted upon in Ireland. The right 
hon. gent. stated, that five or six other 
regiments, in addition to the Tipperary, 
had offered their services, convinced that 
in England they should be pertectly 
secure. 

Mr. Hutchinsonsupported the clause, and 
Mr. Bankes opposed it. 

Sir J. C. Happisley contended, that the 
object of the proposed Clause was not the 
appointment of Roman Catholic chap- 
lains to the several Irish regiments, as was 
apprehended, but to secure to the Roman 
Catholic soldier the free exercise of his 
religious opinions, not only by the per- 
mission of attendance, at reasonable times, 
at the service of his own communion, but 
to secure him also from a compulsive at- 
tendance at the service of the Established 
Church ; and this latter provision he press- 
ed most seriously on the attention of the 
House, as it militated much stronger 
against the feelings of Catholics to be com- 
pelled to attend such aservice, than to be 

revented from assisting at their own. 

he canons of their church ; the rescrpts 
of sovereign pontiffs, and the injunctions 
of their bishops and pastors, were uni- 
formly opposed to their appearance at 
places of worship of another communion, 
and these regulations are enforced by the 
practical censures of their church. If it 
be contended that Catholics do not com- 
plain to their commanding officers, it does 
not follow that they do not feel :—com- 
plaint on the part of the private soldier, 
we must be aware, might often expose 
him to serious difficulties—The clause 
moved by his hon. friend was in fact a part 
of the memorable bill introduced in 1807, 
by a noble earl (Grey) who now enjoyed 
a seat in another House, and we know that 
the only avowed objection taken to that 
bill was the unlimited extent of a provision 
to empower his Majesty to grant military 
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commissions to any of his Majesty’s liege 
subjects, who should take and subscribe to 
the proposed oath and declaration. The 
enactment in favour of religious freedom 
of worship was proposed to be secured, 
not only by permission to the soldier, of 
whatever religious communion, dissenting 
from the church of England, to attend, at 
seasonable times, the public service of his 
own communion, but also that he shou!d 
not be compelled to attend the religious 
service of the establishment; and those 
provisions were likewise secured by ex- 
posing any commissioned officer acting in 
violation of them, to be suspended or dis- 
missed from his Majesty’s service, by the 
sentence of a court martial.—The hon. 
baronet said, he wished to be understood 
as making no complaint that general orders 
had not been issued on reasonable appli- 
cation made to the proper officer, with a 
view to obviate the recurrence of such 
complaints, He knew, indeed, that four 
such general orders had been issued in the 
western district alone, by direction of his 
royal highness the Duke of York. ‘Lhose 
geueral orders, however, had only a tem- 
porary operation, otherwise indeed the re- 
petition could not have been urged.—Sir 
J. H. said he would not take up the time 
of the House, by adverting particularly to 
the great mass of testimony he had re- 
ceived on this head, and which was of the 
most unquestionable authority. He would 
barely mention, that since the discussion 
of this question in the present session, 
although the general orders had been plead- 
ed to an officer commanding in a northern 
part of the kingdom, he did not think him- 
self competent to grant permission to the 
Catholic soldiers of his corps to attend 
their own chapel, without a special re- 
currence to the general officer command- 
ing the district, and having obtained his 
sanction, and permission accordingly given, 
to attend the service of their chapel, they 
nevertheless were afterwards marched to 
the established church with the rest of 
the regiment. It was unpleasant, sir J. H. 
said, to state in the House the names of 
the officers acting under the same influ- 
ence of habitual practice, but he had no 
objection to state the several facts, and 
the authority on which they stood, to his 
Majesty’s ministers.* 


* Sir J. H. immediately after his speech 
communicated several letters, &c. to the 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer on this 
subject. 
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Sir J. H. said, that the facts respecting 
the Roman Catholic chaplains, had been 
much misconceived. Those chaplains 
who were appointed to the four regiments 
of Irish brigade, on the Irish establish- 
ment, were commissioned in consequence 
of a particular provision of the legislature, 
authorizing the reception of those corps, 
the officers and men being wholly Ca- 
tholics, into his Majesty’s service. The 
case of the Glengary regiment, which he 
had repeatedly mentioned in that House, 
was very differently circumstanced—it 
was a regiment raised in Great Britain, 
and under the ordinary provisions of the 
Mutiny Act; yet his Majesty’s ministers 
did notscruple to recommend the appoint= 
ment of a Roman Catholic priest as chap- 
lain to that regiment, whose commission 
was signed by his Majesty, and gazetted 
in 1794.—This fact is the more remarka- 
ble, as in 1798 the Jaw -sticers of the 
crown gave their official opinion, “ that 
“ advising his Majesty to grant a com- 
“ mission to a Roman Catholic, is a mis- 
“ demeanor which may be the subject of 
“ parliamentary animadversion, supposing 
“ it not to be an offence directly punisha- 
“ ble by any proceeding in the ordinary 
courts of justice.” 

In the present instance, in the Irish 
militia regiments not avowedly and ex- 
clusively Catholic, though a very great 
majority were of this description, unques- 
tionably it would be a very conciliating 
aieasure, to countenance the use of a sma!! 
tract, or manual of devotion, which had 
been expressly drawn up, by the authority 
of the Roman Catholic prelate of the 
London district, and recommended to the 
use of the Catholics serving in the fleets 
and armies of Great Britain. An ardent 
hope was expressed, in the introduction 
to that work, that, by the authority of the 
legislature, and a just attention to the 
conscientious feelings of so numerous a 
body of his Majesty’s subjects, Roman 
Catholic se¥men and soldiers, they would 
be exempted, by law, from attending the 
service of the established church; and 
also, that they might be assembled in 
some convenient place, with the permis- 
sion of their officers, and some one among 
them selected to read the form of prayer 
indicated in the manual. The general 
injunctions introduced in this little tract, 
as applying to the duties of allegiance, as 
well as social conduct towards those of a 
different communion, and particularly the 
explanation of the doctrines and practice 
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of confession and absolution, are points 
certainly worthy of reference, especially 
as they are continually misrepresented, 
and most injuriously to the general in- 
terests of the state. 

The House then divided, for the clause 
21; against it 56; majority against the 
clause $5. The Bill was then passed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 6. 


Vote or Crepit.] The order of the 
day for taking into consideration his 
royal highness the Prince Regent’s Mes- 
sage of yesterday, on this subject, being 
read, 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, for the purpose 
of moving a corresponding Address to his 
royal highness on the occasion. He deem- 
ed it unnecessary to occupy their lord- 
ships’ time, by offering any preliminary 
observations, as under the known cir- 
cumstances of the times, the expediency, 
the necessity, and the policy of the mea- 
sure proposed by the Message, were too 
evident to be dwelt on. He should, there- 
fore, reserve himself for any objection that 
might possibly be offered. He would, 
however, state the sum proposed, or to be 
proposed in another place, as the extent 
of the Vote of Credit, namely, three mil- 
lions for England, and two hundred 
thousand pounds for the service of Ireland. 
He repeated, that under such circum- 
stances as the present, no rational objec- 
tion could be made to the placing, for the 
purposes mentioned in his royal highness’s 
Message, at the disposal of his Majesty’s 
government, the sum alluded to, to be 
expended by ministers, on their respons 
sibility, as the exigencies of the case 
might require. His lordship then moved 
an Address corresponding with his royal 
highness’s Message, and assuring him of 
the ready concurrence of their lordships 
as desired.—On the question being put, 

The Earl of Suffolk rose not to oppose 
the motion, but for the purpose of advert- 
ing to a very important consideration con- 
nected with the subject. He had always 
been of opinion, that it was only in the 
peninsula, that the French were to be at- 
tacked with any prospect of success. From 
the successes hitherto, he was induced to 
hope the contest would terminate in our 
favour. He wished, however, to be in- 


formed by the noble secretary of state, 
whether it was the intention of govern- 
ment to adopt measures for the embody- 


Petition of the Protestants of Clare. 


their lordships must feel the question to 


[460 
ing and duly disciplining a sufficient num. 
ber of the Spanish troops, without which, 
the French could not be resisted with suc. 
cess, or effectual co-operation afforded, 
He deemed this a point of the highest im. 
portance, under the present circumstances, 
and a satisfactory answer on the subject 
would relieve his mind from a great deal 
of anxiety, 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that 


involve a point of considerable delicacy, 
He could, however, answer generally, that 
it was an object his Majesty’s government 
had never lost sight of, and such steps as 
they deemed expedient had been taken 
on the subject; but he could not speak 
more explicitly, until such arrangements 
should be completed as might be regu. 
larly laid before the parliament. He » 
would say thus much, both with respect to 
the description of troops alluded to by 
the noble earl, and of the officers who 
commanded them, that they were greatly 
advanced in point of discipline and ge- 
neral improvement witbin the last three 
months. And of this the occurrences at 
the late glorious action at Albuera, had 
afforded manifest proofs, by the gallantry, 
skill, and vaiour, displayed by that por 
tion of the allied forces—forming a most 
rational ground for confidence, that in due 
time those troops would answer every pos+ 
sible expectation. 

The question was again put, and the 
Address voted nem. dis. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, June 6. 


PETITION OF THE PROTESTANTS OF ° 
CLARE IN FAVOUR OF THE Roman Cas 
THOLICs OF IRELAND.] Sir Edward O’Brien 
presented a Petition from his Majesty’s 
loyal and dutiful subjects the Protestant 
gentry and freeholders of the county 
of Clare, setting forth, 

“ That the Petitioners, the gentry and 
freeholders of the county of Clare, mem- 
bers of the Established Church, beg leave 
to approach the House with the most cor- 
dial assurances of their inflexible loyalty 
to his Majesty’s sacred person, family and 
government, and of their unalterable at- 
tachment to the genuine principles of our 
happy constitution; actuated by such 
loyalty and attachment, they deem it their 
duty respectfully to call the particular at- 
tention of the House to the situation o 
exclusion and inferiority in which their 
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Roman Catholic Brethren are placed, and 
they are deeply impressed with the con- 
viction, that the removal of the restraints, 


- privations and penalties under which they 


labour must effectually and immediately 
operate to combine the strength and con- 
solidate the resources of the Empire ; they 
do especially claim the attention of the 
House at the present awful and momentous 
crisis, when it is the interest and the duty 


_ of every faithful subject of these realms to” 


promote and maintain an enthusiastic spirit 
of loyalty among his Majesty’s subjects of 
every sect, and of every religious deno- 
mination ; and, from the opportunity their 
country affords them of frequent inter- 
course with their Catholic fellow subjects, 
they can most solemnly assure the House 
there is nothing in their principles or con- 
duct to justify or to palliate any system of 
exclusion or reserve towards them ; and 
they are convinced, that to restore them 
to the full enjoyment of the constitution, 
isa debt due to justice and good policy, 
and they do not hesitate to declare, that 
such restoration is calculated, above all 
other measures, to support the independ- 
ence, integrity and security of the empire, 
‘to promote harmony among fellow sub- 
jects, and charity among fellow Christians, 
and to combine every heart and hand in 
defence of our revered sovereign and of 
the only free constitution in the European 
world ; and praying the House to relieve 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland from those 


‘laws by which they are at present afflicted, 


and, by so doing, to give all classes of his 
Majesty’s subjects an equal interest in 
maintaining the security and independence 
of their common country.’’ 

Ordered, That the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 


Sierra Leonzt.] Mr. W. Smith rose in 
pursuance of the notice which he had 
given last night, to move for the rescind- 
ing of the motion for the production of 
papers relative to the colony of Sierra 
Leone, which had been made by an hon. 
gent. That motion had been made with- 
out any previous notice, and was for the 
production of papers, some of which would 
be unintelligible without others, and some 
contained gross and libellous matter against 
persons in this country, who were ex- 
tremely anxious for the most minute inves- 
tigation, and would have been happy if 
the hon. gent. could have gone into the 
enquiry this year, but as the session was 
so far advanced, there was little prospect 
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of it. The only effect of the motion 
would be, that the Papers would lie on the 
table, which could answer no good end, 
and might be extremely prejudicial to the 
individuals whose characters were impli- 
cated. He therefore would move, “ That 
the order for the production of Papers, re- 
lative to Sierra Leone, be rescinded.’’ 

The Speaker begged to suggest to the 
hon. member, that if the Address for the 
production of those Papers had been pre- 
sented (and he understood it was), this mo- 
tion would come too late. It would only 
be in the power of the House to impound 
the Papers, so as to prevent their contents 
from being known, or to present another 
Address to the Prince Regent on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps the best plan would be to 
prevent the Papers from being printed in 
the present session. | 

Mr. W. Smith expressed his acqui- 
escence in the proposition, which was 
adopted. 


acatnst Mr. 
Puttipps,A MemBer.] Mr. Lockhart said, 
that he rose with considerable pain and 
reluctance on the present occasion, as the 
motion which it fell to his lot to make, 
deeply affected the honour and reputation 
of a Member of that House. The circum- 
stances were attended with considerable 
notoriety, and were briefly as follows; 
an elector of Stafford, a Mr. Peter Batty, 
had applied to a member of that House, 
desiring to know how he should obtain the 
discharge of a marine, and had been told, 
that, on giving fifty guineas to the hon, 
member, the business should be effected ; 
this practice was understood to be per- 
fectly legal and common, and the sum de» 
sired was given. Some time after, an ap- 
plication was made respecting the dis- 
charge of the marine, and the hon. mem- 
ber said, that the money had been trans- 
mitted through the regular channels, and 
that the man would be immediately dis- 
charged, which, however, was not -the 
case, and on more minute enquiry, it was 
found that the fifty guineas, instead of 
being applied to the purposes for which 
they were intended, were paid in discharge 
of an account to a grocer at Wimbledon ! 
Upon this, the person who had intrusted 
this sum to the hon. member had preferred 
an indictment against him in the Epiphany 
session, 1809, in the county of Surry, but 
the hon. member did not think proper to 
appear to the indictment. The elector of 
Stafford had then applied for a warrant to 
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several justices of the peace, in Surry, and 
to lord Ellenborough, who refused to grant 
it, for fear of infringing the privileges of 
that House. Thus situated, deprived of 
all redress through the ordinary channels 
of justice, Mr. Batty had drawn up a Pe- 
tition to that honourable House, the 

rayer of which was, that an order might 
be issued to the hon, member to appear, 
and if the House in its wisdom did not 
grant that, that it would afford such other 
relief to the Petitioner, as might seem ex- 
pedient. After what had gone abroad 
on this subject, and the investigation 
which was likely to take place, he felt 
no reluctance in stating, that the member 
implicated in this charge was Mr. Richard 
Mansell Philipps, one of the representa- 
tives for Stafford: He had had some 
communication with Mr. Philipps, and 
had been told by him, that he had directed 
his attorney to enquire into the business. 
He hoped the hon, member had taken 
such steps as were incumbent upon him; 
but as nothing had been done, he felt it 
his duty to bring it before the House. He 
had searched the Journals for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the privileges of 
the House extended to the protection of 
the hon. member, but he could not find 
‘any exemption from process of indictment 
for offences; and in the year 1641, (cer- 
tainly not a very propitious period to refer 
to), upon a report made to the House of 
Lords, they came to several resolutions, 
one of which was, that the — of 

arliament was not to extend to cases of 

reach of peace, or to any thing done out 
of parliament: and subsequent to that pe- 
riod, it appeared from the best authors, 


most of whom were summed up in the. 


admirable work of Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
that no member could claim exemption 
for an indictable offence, or for any libel- 
Jous publication, There, therefore, could 
exist no difficulty on the mode of pro- 
ceeding in point of privilege; but, if the 
statement in the petition were true, there 
existed some difficulty from the opinions 
delivered by law authorities out of doors, 
that the privileges of the House intervened 
to prevent the administration of justice to 
the party aggrieved. 
The Speaker observed, that as the hon. 
member had brought forward a very grave 
case, deeply affecting the reputation of a 
member of that House, who was absent, it 
would be more regular, before the petition 
was presented, to give an opportunity to 
that member to be present, by appoint- 


Vice Admiralty Court of Malta. [164 


ing 2 day for bringing the subject for. 
ward. 

Mr. Lockhart approved of the suggestion 
of the Speaker, and moved, “ That Mr. 
Richard Mansell Philipps be required to 
attend in his place upon tomorrow se’n- 
night ;”’ which was agreed to. 


Vice Apminatty Court or Matta, 
Lord Coehrane rose to make the motion 
of which he had give notice. The noble 
lord began by stating that he had before 
had occasion to trouble the House on this 
subject, but he then failed in his attempt 
to obtain justice, on the ground that there 
was not sufficient evidence of the facts 
stated to warrant the House in entertaining 
his motion. He had since however per- 
sonally been at Malta, and had procured 
such a chain of evidence, that if the House 
should now be pleased to entertain his 
motion, he had no doubt but he should be 
able to lay before them such a connected 
string of evidence of flagrant abuses in the 
Vice-Admiralty Court at the Island of 
Malta, as would astonish all who heard it, 
He would undertake to prove, that if the 
Court of Admiralty at home would do their’ 
duty one third of the naval force now em- 
ployed in the Mediterranean would be 
sufficient for all purposes for which it was 
employed there, and that a saving might 
be made in the naval service alone of at 
least five millions sterling a.year. If the 
Committee for which he moved last year 
had been granted, the evidence to prove 
this might now have been before the 
House. The noble lord then read a letter 
from a captain of a vessel at the Cape of 
Good Hope, complaining “ thatthe officers 
of ships of war were so pillaged by those 
of the Vice-Admiralty Courts, that he 
wished to know how they could be re- 
lieved; whether they could be allowed 
the liberty to send their prizes home, and 
how far the jurisdiction of the Vice Ad- 
miralty Court extended, for that the 
charges of that Court were so exorbitant, 
it required the whole amount of the value 
of a good prize to satisfy them. In the 
case of one vessel that was sold for eleven 
thousand rupees, the charges amounted to 
more than ten thousand. This was the 
case at Penang, Malacca, and other places, 
as well as at the Cape. He would not, 
however, wish to dwell on this, but put it 
to the feelings of the House, whether naval 
officers had any stimulus to do even their 
duty, when the prizes they took would not 
pay the fees of the Vice-Admiralty Courts 
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merely for condemning them? It had 
been stated the other day at some meeting 
or dinner, by a very grave personage, the 
lord Chancellor, that the ships of France 
were only to be found in our ports. If 
that statement were believed by ministers, 
he should be giad to know why we at this 
moment kept up 140 sail of the line, and 
frigates and sloops of war in proportion to 
thatnumber. His lordship then produced 
the copy_of a Proctor’s Bill in the Island of 
Malta, which he said measured six 
fathoms and a quarter, and contained 
many curious charges. [The unrolling this 
copy caused a general laugh, as it appeared 
long enough to reach from one end of the 
House to the other.] This Proctor, the 
noble lord said, acted inthe double capacity 
of Proctor and Marshal; and in the former 
capacity feed himself for consulting and 
instructing himself as counsel, jury, and 
judge, which he himself represented inthe 
character of Marshal; so that all those 
fees were for himself in the one character, 
and paid to the same himself in the other. 
He then read several of the fees, which 
ran thus—for attending the Marshal (him- 
self) 2 crowns, 2 scudi, and 2 reals; and so 
on, in several other capacities ir which he 
attended, consulted and instructed himself, 
were charged several fees to the same 
amount. An hon. member, not then in 
the House, had last year opposed the 
motion he had brought forward for a Com- 
mittee to enquire into this subject; but 
on seeing the’e articles of this his own 
proctor’s Bill, his lordsbip flattered himself, 
that the hon, member would now join in 
the support of the present motion. ‘The 
noble lord said he had produced the copy 
of the Bill to shew the length of it. He 
then shewed the original; and to shew 
the equity and moderation of the Vice- 
Admiralty Court, he read one article, 
where, on the taxation of a Bill, the Court, 
for deducting 50 crowns, charged 35 
crowns for their trouble in doing it. A 
vessel was valued at 8,608 crowns, and the 
Marshal received one per cent, for deliver- 
ing her, and in the end, the net proceeds 
amounted to no more than 1,900 crowns 
out of 8608—all the rest had been embez- 
led and swallowed up in the Prize Court. 
He was sorry, he said, to trespass on the 
time of the House, on a day when another 
matter of importance was to come before 
them. He pledged himself, however, that 
no subject could be introduced more 
highly deserving their serious attention 
and consideration, He would not troyble 
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them with any thing concerning himself, 
because he trusted he had a remedy else- 
where. The noble lord then stated, that 
altering or regulating the fees established 
by the King in council, for the Island of 
Malta, wascontrary to Act of Parliament ; 
that when he went to Malta, five years ago, 
he found the fees very exorbitant; and in 
order to prove to the House that the fees 
demanded now were fees which had been 
altered since the table of fees was sent out, 
the noble lord ment%ned an instance of 
thirteen small vessels which had been 


taken by the gallant captain Brenton, who | 


lately lost his arm in the service, being 
brought into the Vice-Admiralty Court for 
condemnation: the charge made for 
doing that act (which must be done be- 
fore the prizes could be sold,) was 3,767 
crowns; but on a severe remonstrance 
from Captain Brenton, the Judge deducted 
3,504 crowns, and was glad to accept 263 
crowns, instead of 3,767, rather than have 
a noise made about itin England. He 
could assure the House, the subject was 
well worthy their attention; and if the 
Lords of the Admiralty knew all the cir- 
cumstances, he was confident that, instead 
of opposing, they would support his mo- 
tion. He meant to accuse tbs Judge, the 
Marshal, and the Register of the Court, 
with abuse of their offices, and concluded 
by moving, “ That there be laid before 
this House, 1. Copy of the Commission or 
Appointment of Dr. Sewell to officiate as 
Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court of 
Malta. 2, Copy of the Commission or 
Appointment of Mr. John Jackson to the 
office of Marshal of the said Court. 3. List 
of the Proctors officiating in the said Court, 
with the dates of their admission. 4. 
Copy of the Appointment of Mr. Locker 


to execute the office of Register of the’ 


said Court. 5. Copies of the several de- 
putations given by the Register and the 
Marshal of the said Court to their respec 
tive deputies to the end of February last ; 
together with the notifications of those ap- 
pointments to the High Court of Admiralty, 
or the Board of Admiralty, with the rea- 
sons assigned for such nominations or 
appointments. 6. Copies of any repre- 
sentations made to the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty regarding the in- 


compatibility of the situations of Proctor” 


and Marshal united at Maita in the per- 
son of Mr. Jackson, and the consequent 
correspondence with the Court of Admi- 
ralty, or the Judge of the Court of Ad. 
miralty, on that subject, 7. Copy of any 
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Table of Fees established by his Majesty 
jn Council, and furnished to the Courts of 
Vice Admiralty under the Act of 45 Geo. 
3, c. 72, or any other Act of Parlia- 
ment. 8. Copy of the Table of Fees by 
which the charges were made on thesuitors 
in the Court at Malta. 9. Copy of the 
Authority by virtue of which the Judges 
of the Vice Admiralty Courts are em- 
powered to alter or amend the Table afore- 
said, or to make any other Table of Fees, 
to regulate the charges incurred by the 
fuitors in that Court. 10. Copies of Of- 
ficial Demands made, or Official Corres- 
pondence which has taken place, between 
the Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court 
at Gibraltar, or at Malta, with the High 
Court of Admiralty, or with the Judge of 
the High Court of Admiralty, requiring or 
regarding a Table of Fees to be sent for 
the guidance of those Courts, or either of 
them. 11. List of the number of vessels 
that have been prosecuted in the Court of 
Vice Admiralty at Malta, and which have 
been liberated on payment of costs and 
damages or otherwise. 12. Copies of the 
Appointments which Wood, esq., late 
Secretary to lord viscount Castlereagh, 
holds in the Island of Malta.” 

Mr. Yorke said, that he did not mean 
to object to the production of the greater 
part of the papers moved for by the 
noble lord. His motion seemed to charge 
with extortion the persons connected with 
the Admiralty Court of Malta; and cer- 
tainly the prima facie appeared to justify 
iu, and some reform might be necessary 
in some of the departments, which induced 
him to acquiesce in the general features of 
the noble lord’s motion; but some diffi- 
culty mnie exist in the production of one 

the papers he moved for, as they 
possibly implicated some private corres- 
pondence, which it would be improper to 
produce. Many of the papers moved for 
must be brought from Malta; and there- 
fore it would be impossible that the in- 
vestigation could take place this session ; 
and he hoped the noble lord would, on 
examination, if he found just ground, per- 
severe in his motion, as it was certainly 
highly proper for the dignity of the House 
and the due management of the affairs of 
the country, that aremedy should be ap- 

lied to those evils, ifthey existed. 

Sir John Nicholl (King’s Advocate) while 
he admitted with the first Lord of the 
Admiralty, that the case, as it stood at 
present, called for inquiry, thought proper 
at the same time to state, in the absence 


.| apprehension. 


miralty Courts at 


Vice Admiralty Coart of Matta. 


of his learned friend (sir W. Scott) that 
he had no controul over the Vice-Ad. 
miralty Court of Malta in matters of prize, 
The Appeal laid to the King in Council, 
and’ his learned friend was not in the 
smallest degreeresponsible. If the abuses 
charged by the noble lord existed, the 
ought to be corrected; but his doubt was 
as to the means. His Majesty in council 
had authority to correct abuses as to fees, 
&c.; but no application, as far as he 
knew, had been made in that quarter. It 
was the fashion now to come to parliament 
in such cases. As to the character of 
the judge of the Prize Court at Malta, he 
not having been in the habit of corres- 
ponding with him, could not undertake to 
speak positively tothatpoint. Having prac. 
tised with him for some time at the same 
bar, he had every reason to believe that 
he was a man of talent and integrity, and 
the noble lord knew that he was not 
wanting in spirit to execute what he 
thought right. He was absent, and he was 
a Judge—and no prejudices ought to be 
admitted against bim till he had an op- 
portunity of being heard in his defence, 
He hoped the noble lord was under a mis- 
The regulation of the fees 
had been probably left to the judge, be- 
cause he himself could hardly have any 
interest inaugmentingthem. ‘They could 
hardly fal) below 2,000/. to which sum 
only he was entitled out of them. From 
the failure of the noble lord in substan- 
tiating charges made by him on former 
occasions, it might be fairly inferred that 
accusations preferred by him might pos- 
sibly turn out to be unfounded. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he should have 
made no observation on the subject, after 
having seconded the motion, but from 
what had fallen from the right hon. gent. 
who had just sat down, that his noble col- 
league had not substantiated the charges he 
formerly brought forward. The reason of 
this was obvious; the noble lord had 
never had an opportunity given him to 
substantiate his charges. He had pledged 
himself to prove them at the bar of the 
House, but his motion for a committee 
was negatived, 

Mr. Rose said, that when abuses in the 
Vice-Adimiralty Courts abroad were de- 
tected, measures were always taken to 
rectify them, and proceedings were at 
present pending against three of those 
courts. But he defied the noble lord to 
point out any impropriety in the Ad- 
ome. After the mi-+ 
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nutest investigation, he could not find a 


single ground of complaint against the 


officers of that Court. The proctor for 
the navy was remarkable for his attention 
and integrity, and his charges were more 
moderate than those of any other proctor. 
The interests of the officers of the navy 
were as well attended to as those of any 
individual. The noble lord had failed in 
two charges on ‘former occasions. He 
had brought charges against the Admiralty 
Court, and against the government for the 
treatment of the prisoners of war. Both 
were utterly unfounded. The prisoners, 
as had been found on inguiry, were even 
more healthy than our Militia regiments. 

Mr. Lyttleton said, the right hon. gent. 
who spoke last had allowed abuses existed ; 
he did not know whether it was so or not, 
but he knew several officers of the navy 
of the highest character, who complained 
loudly that there were, and this was in his 
opinion good ground for granting the 
present motion. 

Lord Cochrane stated, that having com- 
plained to the Admiralty here of a griev- 
ance in being obliged to submit to exor- 
bitant charges in the prosecution of a 
prize cause at Malta, the opinions of the 
Attorney and Solicitor General and other 
lawyers, had been put into his hands, pur- 
porting that his plan was to apply to the 
Judge at Malta. He wrote to the Judge 
accordingly, who referred him to the 
Proctor, as he did not choose to enter into 
private correspondence with suitors in 
causes before him. He then wrote to the 
Proctor, who sent for answer that it was 
unprecedented to demand a bill to be 
taxed that had been paid so long ago as 
1808; so that he thought his having got 
the money a good reason for not parting 
with it. He then wrote to the Judge, but 
got no answer; and this was the redress 
he got inthe quarter where the crown 
law officers had advised him to apply. 
The noble lord further observed, that in 
opposition to the act of the 45th of the 
King, the Judge at Malta had not only 
established, but altered the table of fees. 
An allusion had been made to the’ spirited 
conduct of the judge; but he had affi- 
davits of captain Maxwell and others, 
who were present, that the Judge had ad- 
mitted that he had no proof of the crime 
for which he (lord C.) had been sent to 
gaol. Against him, however, he would 
pensens in another way, unless he should 

nd it necessary to call for the interference 
of the House to bring this Judge home. 
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He had consulted lawyers, and understood 
that he could not proceed against him 
till he came to this country. As to his 
former charges, he had been denied the 
opportunity of proving them. He con- 
cluded by repeating his charges of extor- 
tion, &c. against the Judge and Marshal. 

Mr. Rose denied that the prisoners of 
war had been neglected. 

Mr. Brand, having made inquiries as 
to the state of the prisoners at war, thought 
it his duty to mention the result, which was, 
that they were as healthy even at Dart- 
moor, as persons placed in the most favour 
able situations. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that if the official 
correspondence did not clear up the case, 
he would move for further papers if no one 
else did. 

Some alterations were then made in the 
motions in consequence of a diflerence of 
opinion as to the construction of the 45th 
of the King, relative to the establishment 
of tables of fees in the Prize Courts ; after 
which they were all carried. 


RE-aPPOINTMENT OF THE Duke oF York 
TO THE OrFice or ComMMANDER IN CuIEr.} 
Lord Milton rose to submit his promised 
motion on the subject of the reappoint- 
ment of the Duke of York to the office of 
Commander in Chief. In undertaking 
this duty, which he felt himself little com- 
petent to discharge, he heartily wished 
that the matter had been taken up by 
some member of longer experience and 
greater weight in the House. This 
was a subject deserving of the most 
serious attention of the House of Com- 
mons. If the two Houses of Parlia- 


ment were at all competent to controul © 


the execution of the public business, the 
matter which he now brought before them, 
imperiously called for their interference. 
If in any case the appointment of public 
oflicers ought to be inquired into, and ani- 
madverted upon, it was in a case of this 
description. It must be in the recollec- 
tion of the House, that it had been ona 
former occasion engaged in a long and 
laborious discussion relative to the illustri- 
ous person who had lately been reinstated in 
the office of Commander in Chief. Is 
must be in the recollection of the House, 
how the discussion had terminated: it 
must be in its recollection, what motions 
had been made on the subject, both those 
which had been negatived, and those whieh 
remained on the Journals. It was not his 
intention to enter at all into the evidence 
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given‘on the occasion{to which he allud- 
ed. The result was all that he had now to 
do with. The House must remember, 
that the first motion was for an Address to 
the King, charging his Royal Highness 
with personal corruption and connivance. 
This proposition was negatived, and he 
himself was one of.those who had voted 
against it. But he was not therefore of 
opinion that the Duke of York’ was ab- 
solved from the minor charges that had 
been brought against him. He thought 
he had been guilty of that criminal 
negligence bordering on connivance which 
rendered it impossible for him to -con- 
tinue in office. In this opinion the ma- 
jority of the House perhaps did not concur, 
but there was every reason to believe that 
the majority of the House was then pre- 
pared to have come to a resolution which 
must have led to the resignation of his 
Royal Highness. He himself was not in 
the House at the time of the transaction 
which he was about to state, but he under- 
stood that a motion had been made by 
aright hon. gentleman, the member for 
Bristol (Mr. Bathurst) that must have had 
the effect of excluding the Duke of York 
from office. If the motion had been 
brought to a division, either that or som- 
thing like it would certainly have passed ; 
but an Amendment had beet: proposed by 
a noble friend of his (lord Althorpe) state- 
ing that, as the Duke of York had resigned 
his situation, it was unnecessary now to 
proceed any farther inthe business. 
~the exception of the word ‘now,’ that 
Amendment stood on the Journals: it 
stood on their Journals that the reason why 
the House had not proceeded to a vote 
which must have been followed by the 
exclusion of his Royal Highness from of- 
fice, was, that he had resigned. What 
other construction did the resolution of his 
noble friend admit of than this in sub- 
stance, that if his Royal Highness had not 
resigned, the House would in that case 
have felt it necessary to have adopted 
some further course of proceeding? In so 
understanding that Resolution, he con- 
tended that he was putting upon it no 
forced construction, but one that arose 
fairly out ofthe obvious interpretation of it. 

It was upon this ground that he rested the 
motion which he intended to submit to 
their consideration. The object of that 
motion was to maintain the dignity of that 
House, which appeared to him to be not 
slightly questioned in the re-appointment 


of his royal highness; and by maintain- 
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ing the dignity of that House, he thought 
he took the most effectual means to uphold 
the reputation of the government, and to 
secure the purity of administration. He 
was well aware to what misconstruction 
he was liable as to the motives that had 
influenced him in taking the step he had 
done. It might be imputed to him, that 
he had been solely actuated by the poor 
ambition of courting a little transient po- 
pularity. Whether that actually was his 
character, or ought to be his character, he 
should leave to others to determine; but 
this he would say, that with the opinions 
he entertained of the re-appointment of 
his royal highness the duke of York, and 
with the deep sense of his public duty 
which such opinions had necessarily im- 
pressed upon him: if, under such a con- 
viction, he had swerved from that duty, 
or had permitted any personal consider- 
ations to have obstructed him in the dis- 
charge of it, in that case he should have 
richly merited all the reproaches that 
could possibly have been cast upon him. 
This, however, he had not done; he had 
seen his duty, and had seen also that it 
would be a most painful one to perform ; 
but, painful as it might be, he had re- 
solved to follow it up as faithfully as he 
could, whether through evil report or 
good report. ‘Thus much as to his mo- 
tives. With respect, then, to the re-ap- 
pointment of his Royal Highness, he 
would ask the House if they could agree 
to sanction an appointment made in vir- 
tual opposition to their own recorded sen- 
timents? for the resignation was the re- 
sult of the epinion known to prevail in 
that House; and the approving of the re- 
appointment would be in effect a censure 
upon the Parliament itself, as the same 
fact would have been in that case ap- 
proved of and reprobated by the same 
Parliament. Was it to be maintained 
that a great public officer—the higher the 
office the stronger the argument—who 
had been driven intu resignation by the 
vote-of that House, should scarcely two 
years after be brought back into that of- . 
fice for which Parliament thought him un- 
fit. This was the principal ground on 
which he wished to rest the motion he 
intended to make, because upon that 
ground was the character of the House 
affected, in case it suffered the re-appoint- 
ment of his Royal Highness to pass un- 
noticed. If, indeed, there were persons 
whose uniform wish and aim it wag to 
weaken the constitutional influence of that 
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House, by systematically degrading and 
vilifying its character, such persons, he 
was sure, must have rejoiced if they had 
seen no man stand forward to call their 
attentionte such an instance of disrespect 
towards the declared opinions of that 


- House—not that he claimed any merit 


for having taken that duty upon himself, 
since he had already acknowledged, that 
with the impressions upon his mind, had 
he hesitated to do so, he would have been 
highly criminal. 

It might be objected, that though the 
House did at that period wish for the re- 
signation of his Royal Highness, they did 


not intend to exclude him from all chance. 


of return to office, and that upon this prin- 
ciple the punishment of his Royal High- 
ness might be considered as fully com- 
mensurate to the extent of his offences ; 
to this objection he was prepared to an- 
swer by saying, that he never would ad- 
mit deprivation of office to be in itself a 
punishment—incapacitation for office was, 
he allowed, a punishment, but not mere 
deprivation. He denied, therefore, that 
his Royal Highness had been punished, 
but even admitting that he had, how did 
that affect the consideration of the fact, 
that he had been declared by that House 
unfit for that office. Now, if in March 
1809, his Royal Highness was unfit-for 
that situation, what since could have made 
him fit for it? The House thought him 
then unfit; what had since occurred to 
alter their opinion? He was pained to put 
it this way, and thus to question the cha- 
racter of a personage whose character 
every one must wish to have been un- 
questionable, but the fault was not in him, 
but in the conduct of his Royal Highness, 
which had unfortunately made it other- 
wise. The noble lord said he could not 
shut his eyes; he had seen what that con- 
duct had been, and could not think of it, 
or speak of it in any other terms than it 
deserved. He repeated, that he could 
not understand how, if his Royal Highness 
was unfit for the situation of Commander 
in Chief in the year 1809, he could be fit 
for it in 1811. Upon this point he could 
not help dwelling as he had done, for it 
appeared to him to be one thatinvolved in 
it insurmountable objections to his Royal 
Highness’s restoration. 

The noble lord said he knew that cer- 
tain transactions had come to light since 
the inquiry, which it might be contended 
had a tendency very materially to change 
the general opinion upon that question ; 
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but he was afraid that those who took-up 
that line of defending the restoration of 
his Royal Highness, would find it a very 
difficult task; for though the subsequent 
discovery of such transactions might make 
for the duke of York in one point, it yet 
made tenfold against him in others; 
for though his Royal Highness had been 
the victim of a foul conspiracy —(Here the 
noble lord was interrupted by a general 
cry of Hear! hear! from al} parts of the 


| House)—yet did the gentlemen who cried 


hear! recollect, that the truth of that sub- 
sequent discovery rested solely upon the 
testimony of that very person who had 
been the chief and material witness against 
his Royal Highness himself. Indeed, 
there were many persons who, he had ob- 
served, seemed prepared to argue the en- 
tire of this question, as :f the character of 
the duke of York did not stand upon the 
same principle as that of any other man, 
and that instead of judging of that charac- 
ter from the customary evidence of his 
own actions, we were to determine accord- 
ing to the comparative testimony of them 
with that of others. So that the character 
of his Royal Highness was not to be in the 
fair and direct proportion of the rectitude 
or obloquy of his own conduct; but to 
have, as it were, an inverse relation to that 
of others—that was, to rise as the charac- 
of another fell, and to be respected in pro- 
portion as that other was despised. This 
would be to make a man’s reputation 
depend not upon himself but others. In 
the inquiry, the noble lord said he had 
voted not upon authority, but evidence. If 
nothing had been done to subvert the evi- 
dence at that time, with what face did the 
present ministers come before the House 
to justify their recommendation of the 
duke of York to an office which (he was 
sorry to be obliged to say) he had dis- 
graced the administrationof. Would it be 
coniended that the opinion of that House 
had not caused his Royal Highness’s resig- 
nation? If it had not caused that resigna- 
tion, he should be glad to know what had 
caused it; and if it had caused it, he de- 
manded of the Prince Regent’s ministers 
to state upon what ground they took upon 
themselves to advise the restoration of his 
toyal highness. The Resolution upon 
their Journals stated that his royal high. 
ness having resigned, it was unneces- 
sary to pursue the business — farther, 
which was saying, in other words, that if 
he had not resigned they would have 
felt it necessary to take some farther pro- 
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ceeding to bring about that resignation. 
Tothis Resolution the ministers themselves 
had been parties. He now called upon 
them to shew the paramount necessity 
of re-appointing his royal highness in de- 
fiance of that Resolution, to which they 
and the House were pledged. He should 
not now enter into the question, whether 
persons of such exalted rank and station 
were the fittest to select for offices of such 
great importance and high responsibility, 
but he challenged the ministers to say, if 
they would have ventured to have recom- 
mended to that office a person in every 
way similarly circumstanced as the duke 
of York, hisrank excepted. He was con- 
vinced that they would not have so ven- 
tured, though he thought, that if the con- 
sideration of rank made any difference, it 
ought to have been one more objectionable 
to those of that rank, than to those below 
it. There were, he believed, many indi- 
viduals in the country, one of them had 
lately died, but that consideration was not 
necessary to make him abstain from any 
observation that might appear harsh; but 
there were persons who had been similarly 
circumstanced with the duke of York, who 
might, if deprivation was punishment, up- 
on equally just grounds, put in their claim 
to restoration. What would be the dif- 
ference? The difference, if any, would 
be against his royal highness, for thenoble 
lord said he ventured to lay down as a po- 
sition, perfectly maintainable, that the 
higher the rank of the person in such a 
case the more imperious the necessity fer 
that House to interfere. He left it then to 
‘the ministers to say, why, if they recom- 
mended the re-appointment of the duke of 
York, they refused torecommend the resto- 
ration of jord Melville, not that he meant 
to institute the remotest comparison be- 
tween the two cases in their separate de- 
tails; butthey so far agreed in their result 
of deprivation of office to both parties, one 
of whom had been reappointed, and the 
other had in vain applied to be restored. 
Mr. Hope here called the noble lord to 
order. He was proceeding to set the 
noble lord right as to some supposed mis- 
take respecting lord Melville, when a ge- 
neral cry of Chair! Chair! called up 
The Speaker, who said that the observa- 
tions of the hon. member did not appear 
to him to apply to any question of order, 
and to such only could he then speak. 
_ Mr. Hope then apologized forthe liberty 
‘he had inadvertently taken, and sat down. 
Lord Afiiton proceeded, in continuation, 
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to press the comparison between the duke 
of York.and lord Melville as far as re. 
spected their common deprivation of office, 
and required to know upon what principle, 
peculiarly advantageous to the duke of 
York’s case, he had been re-appointed 


and lord Melville not. He thought that 
there was in the difference of rank all that 
should awaken their jealousy. The higher 
the personage was, the more cautious the 
House should be ; and the nearer his alli- 
ance to courts, and to the crown, the greater 
should be the vigilance that pursued his 
conduct. Upon these grounds, and con- 
ceiving that no reason could be adduced 
to shew that his Royal Highness was more 
fit in 1811 than in 1809, he had brought 
forward his motion. He did not wish to 
hurt the private feelings of any individual, 
but he must do his duty; for if the 
members of the House of Commons 
did notin many instances sacrifice their , 
feelings to their justice, it would be impos- 

sible that they could discharge their duty 

to the people. He hoped the House of 
Commons would vindicate its character 

upon this occasion: he hoped it would 

shew that it was not to be treated in an 

insulting manner, and that the interests of 
the people were not to be sacrificed to the 

caprices of an impure administration. 

Ministers should be reminded that there 

was no public officer, however exalted his 

rank, whose responsibility was not within 

the cognizance of that House; this had 

been at all times an useful lesson; and, in 

his mind, the case he had made out to the 

House made it necessary now to repeat 
that lesson, which he should now call upon 
the House to do, by maintaining their 
character, in the declaration of their con- 
sistency. The noble lord then moved, 

« That the entry in the Journal of this 
House, of the 20th day of March 1809, 
of the resolution of the House upon 
the subject of the investigation into 
the conduct of his royal highness the duke 
of York as commander in chief, might be 
read:’’—-and the same was read, as fol- 
lows: “ Resolved, That hisroyal highness. 
“the duke of York, having resigned the 
‘command of the army, this House does 
‘not think it necessary to’ proceed any 
‘ further in'the consideration of the minutes 
© of evidence taken before the Committee, 
‘who were appointed to investigate the 
‘ conduct of his royal highness the duke of 
« York, so far as they relate to his royal 
‘highness.’ He also moved, “‘ That the 
entry in the Journal of this House, of the 
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17th day of March 1809, of the resolution 
of the House upon the subject of the said 
investigation, might be read :”—and the 
same was read, as fel:ows: 

‘ Resolved, that it is the opinion of this 
¢ House, after the fullest and most attentive 
‘ consideration of all the evidence reported 
«tothis House, from the Committee of the 
« whole House, appointed to investigate the 
¢ conductof his royal highness, the Duke of 
¢ York, that the said evidence affords no 
‘ ground for this House to charge his royal 
‘ highness, in the execution of his official 
« duties as commanderin chief, with the per- 
* sonal corruption alledged against him in 
‘ that evidence, or with any connivance at 
‘the corrupt and infamous practices which 
‘are therein disclosed.’—The noble lord 
* then concluded with moving the following 
resolution: “That, upon a deliberate 
consideration of the recent circumstances 
under which his royal highness the duke 
of York retired from the command of the 
army in March 1809, it appears to this 
House that it has been highly improper 
and indecorous in the advisers of the 
Prince Regent to have recommended to 
his royal highness, the re-appointment of 


the duke of York to the office of com-. 


mander in chief.”’ 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
however full and complete in his own 
mind were the grounds upon which he 
meant to rest what he had to offer in an- 
swer to the speech and motion of the 
noble lord, and however satisfactory they 
might appear to the minds of others, yet 
all he had to say lay within so narrow a 
compass, and was of a nature so clear and 
obvious, that it would not be necessary 
for him to trespass at any considerable 
Jength upon the attention of the House. 
And first, he was ,anxions to assure the 
noble lord, that in what should fall from 
him he would not be at all influenced by 
any desire to shake off from himself or his 
colleagues the smallest portion of that re- 
sponsibility in which they stood constitu- 
tionally bound to the House and to the 
country. He wished it to be distinctly 
understood, that the recommending the 
appointment of bis royal highness the 
duke of York to the command of the army, 
was an act for which, be it right or be it 
wrong, his Majesty’s servants were col- 
lectively and individually responsible, in 
fact as well as in law; and he was the 
more anxious to make this statement, be- 
cause there seemed to have been some~ 


thing like an attempt to have it supposed | 
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that this was an act from which the mi- 
nisters had been anxious to withdraw 
themselves. 

He begged now to state the circum. 
stances that led to the re-appointment. 
The House was’ aware that the gallant of- 
ficer who lately filled the situation of com- 
mander in chief, had been known and re- 
commended by his tried and eminent ser- 
vices, but that he was also of advanced 
age. He had spent nearly half a centur 
in the active and zealous service of his 
country. In the early part of the winter 
he had contracted an illness, arising from 
a cold, which obliged him to apply for 
liberty to retire from the arduous duties 
of his office. This application had first 
been made at the commencement of the 
present year, and had since that period 


| been repeated so frequently and earnestly, 


that it became a matter of necessity and 
justice both towards the gallant officer 
and the public, to yield to it, and the of- 
fice, of course, became vacant. 

In the present state of the country he 
believed the House would think with him, 
that the office of commander in chief was 
one which ought not to be suffered to re- 
main vacant. Then, as to the principle 
of the advice which in that case it be- 
came the duty of his Majesty’s ministers 
to offer. Upon this head, he avowed that 
there was not in bis mind, nor in those of 
his colleagues, the slightest hesitation as 
to the person whom. they should recom. 
mend to be appointed. When they look- 
ed back to the nature of those tried and 
eminent services rendered to the army by 
his royal highness the duke of York, they 
were left no choice ; and it was worthy 
of remark, that in the whole progress of 
those painful debates upon the inquiry, re 
gentleman hesitated to acknowledge the 
skill, industry, and talents evinced by his 
royal highness, in consulting the good of 
the army in general, in advancing the mi- 
litary character, promoting its discipline, 
and bettering the condition of the private 
soldier, Considering those services, and 
comparing them with the claims of others, 
his Majesty’s ministers were bound, by 
every sense of public duty, to give the 
preference of recommendation to him only 
who best deserved it. Neither did it ap- 
pear to them to be the least among the 
many leading qualifications of his royal 
highness, that there was in the army no 
indisposition to be placed under his com- 
mand (Hear, hear!). He did not say 
that such a qualification was indispem 
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sible; he did not say that the opinion of 
the army upon such an appointment ought 
to be allowed to interfere at all in some 
cases, or in any materially, but this he 
did say, that the wishes of the army were 
not in this case an objection. And in- 
deed, though he did not urge it by way 
of argument, yet be could not help think- 
ing, that if ever there was a period at 
which the feelings of the army deserved 
to be anticipated by the wishes of their 
grateful country, that period was the 
present. © This, however. be did not assign 
as a reason, but mentioned rather as a cir- 
cumstance favourable te the reasons he 
had assigned.—But the noble lord argued 
as if the selection of H. &. H. was not open 
to his Majesty’s ministers; as if they 
could not constitutionaliy recommend him 
to that appointment. What was the Re- 
solution upon which the noble lord laid so 
much stress? Was it meant to be eternal 
in its pperation ? Was it meant to exclude 
the duke ef York for ever? If not for ever, 
then what was the period of time during 
which it became criminal in his Majesty’s 
ministers to advise his restoration? Let 
the House sce what were the Resolutions. 
The first distinctly acquitted his royal 
highness of all species of corruption. 
After that acquittal, he solicited his Ma- 
jesty to accept his resignation. Here the 
noble lord presumed what he could not 
prove: he contended that the resignation 
of his royal highness was the result of the 
opinion of that House. The noble lord 
had no means of knowing that opinion. 
There were, indeed, various opinions 
among the members of that House, of 
whom some might have thought that his 
royal highness ought to resign, and many 
others certainly did think that such resig- 
nation was by no means called for. The 
noble lord had alluded to the Amendment 
proposed by his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Bathurst), as a motion which would have 
been carried, and which, if carried, must 
have had the effect of removing the duke 
of York. Did the noble lord mean to say 
that that removal was the object of the 
mover of that Amendment? If he did, he 
apprehended he was in error, for if his 
memory served him, he recollected his 
right hon. friend stating, in the speech 
with which he prefaced that Amendment, 
that it was not his wish or object to re- 
move his royal highness [here Mr. Ba- 
thurst signified his assent]. He was right, 
then in point of fact, as to the intention of 
the mover of that Amendment, and could 
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not be wrong in inferring from that fact, 
that it was more probable that that 
Amendment would not have displaced 
the duke of York; so that the noble 
lord’s argument was but conjecture, and 
conjecture professedly grdunded | upon 
that which justified an opposite conjec- 
ture. There was excited at the time of 
that painful discussion, a feeling of irri. 
tability in the public mind, which the 
duke of York kuowing himself to have 
been the inadvertent cause of, might have 
felt it his duty to endeavour to allay, or 
to remove at the expence of any-personal 
sacrifice. Might he not have felt ita 
duty to try te compose, by his resignation, 
the industriously excited feelings of the 
public, which might in its consequences 
havecreated embarrassments to his father’s 
government? This he tkovght to be at 
least as probable, and ceriaimly as cha- 
ritable a conjecture of tue mptives of his 
royal highness in retiring, as that pre- 
sumed by the nobie lord. 

He should follow the becoming ex- 
ample set him by the noble lord, and con- 
fine himself to the result of the inquiry, 
without dwelling «pon the circumstances 
that led to that res.!t, or animadverting 
upon the transactions which had come to 
light since that inquiry (bear! hear!) 
though he thought that he might deviate 
from such a rule, at least to this extent, if 
no further. He might venture to put it 
to the noble lord, or any other gentleman 
in or out of that House, whether he be- 
lieved that if that House had been then 
aware of that conspiracy, which had been 
since discovered (Hear! hear !)—-if they 
had been apprized of those honourable 
arts by which the evidence in that inquiry 
had been come at, prepared, and brought 
forward—if they then understood the true 
nature of. those noisy pretensions to high 
and exclusive patriotism which were at 
that time put forth so vauntingly; if 
they had then known how to appreciate 
the angry virtues and indignant indepen- 
dence of those patriotic inquirers into cor- 
ruption ;—if they had known but all, 
where was the man who would say that 
such knowledge would not have had its 
due effect? He did not mean to say that it 
would necessarily have altered the result, 
but surely much, if not all, of that irrita- 
tion of feeling which then so unhappily 
prevailed, could never have been excited ; 
and therefore that motive which had 
induced his royal highness to retire, 
might not have been created. , 
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As to the Resolution stating that the 
resignation of the duke of York rendered 
further proceedingsunnecessary, he begged 
leave to remind the noble lord that it was 

oposed and agreed to that the word 
‘now’ should be left out in order to pre- 
clude the possibility of supposing that it 
was the wish of the House to erect a per- 
petual bar against the return of his royal 
highness to office, but the fair inference 
from that Resolution was not that because 
of the duke’s resignation that House did 
not feel it necessary to take any steps to 
compass an object already effected. ‘That 
was not the fair construction, because the 
Resolution simply stated that the duke of 
York having resigned, that House did not 
feel it necessary—to do what? to pass a 
censure upon him ?—No;—to vote his in» 
capacitation ?—-No ;—but did not feel it ne- 
cessary to go further into the consideration 
of the minutes of evidence. ‘This, he 
contended, pledged the House to nothing. 

If it had been the ebject of the House, 
that the further inquiry was to cease only 
so long as his royal highness continued 
out of office, that would have appeared on 
the Journals? But when the Resolution 
appeared without limit or time, and not 
stating it to be the meaning of the House 
that his royal highness should not again 
be restored to his office, it would be unjust 
in any ministry, it wowld be cruel and 
unjust towards the individual who was the 
subject of the motion, to hold that it must 
be acted on as if it amounted to a total 
and perpetual exclusion from office. If 
the noble lord would take an opportunity 
of referring back to what occurred at the 
time, it would be found that, whatever 
might be supposed as to the propriety and 
decency of the royal duke’s retiring for a 
time, the great majority of the House had 


~ no idea that this was to operate as a bar to 


his being ever again employed as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It would have been 
‘most unjust in the House to have left 
matters in that state, thereby setting a trap 
for any minister or for any set of men who 
at any future period might advise his 
Majesty that it was for the interest of the 
country that his royal highness should be 
restored to the office he had formerly 
held, and that there was not any thing 
appearing on the face of the Journals of 
the House, which could in any degree 
operate as a bar to such re-appointment. 
Every thing which was then agreed to 
became the subject of minute considera- 
tion; and he ventured to affirm, that no- 
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thing was then done, or even contemplated, 
which could have had the effect of pre- 
venting the recall of his royal highness to 
the situation of Commander in Chief. At 
least such was the impression the trans- 
action had on his mind; and he dis- 
claimed the most distant idea of having 
given, or of being capable of giving advice 
to the Prince Regent, which could go ta 
lessen the dignity of that House, or ta 
call forth their censure upon his conduct. 

He contended, therefore, that it must 
be obvious that this nomination had been 
made without any previous opinion as to 
the impropriety of it having been declared 
by that House. It was for the House now 
to say, however, whether this was a case in 
which the prerogative had or had not been 
well exercised? He contended that it had 
been wisely and properly exercised, at 
the time the nomination had taken place ; 
that the nomination was called for by the 
tried and eminent services of his royal 
highness, who had already given con- 
vincing proofs that the situation would be 
more fitly supplied by him than by any 
other person. On that persuasion, he and 
those who acted with him acted, and in 
pursuance of the conviction on their own 
minds, recommended his royal highness 
to the Prince Regent as the very fittest 
person to supply the vacancy which had 
occurred in the office of Cammander in 
Chief of the army. On that principle he 
had proceeded, and he hoped for the 
sanction of the House to the advice he had 
given. 

Lord Althorpe did not think the right 


honourable gentleman who had just sat. 


down could justify his own conduct in re- 
commending to the Prince Regent to re- 
place the duke of York in the situation of 
Commander in Chief, against the Resolu-. 
tions standing on the Journals of the 
House, unless he was prepared to say that 
the duke of York was the only &t person 
in the coantry to fill the situation of Com- 
mander in Chief. When the House pur- 
posed agreeing to a Resolution, on the 
subject of the conduct of hig royal high- 
ness, the natural consequence of which 
must be to cause the dismissal of his royai 
highness, when to prevent the adoption of 
such a Resolution, his royal highness hime 
self gave in his resignation; and when the 
House then came to a Resolution, declar- 
ing that his royal highness having resign- 
ed, it was no longer necessary for them ta 
proceed in the enquiry, was not this says 
ing ec it was his resignation clone which 
(21) 
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precluded the necessity of their proceed- 
ing; and that their opinion was, that he 
ought not to come back into the situation, 
though they did not like to come to a po- 
sitive resolution on the subject? He per- 
fectly agreed that the public opinion must 
have undergone a considerable change, in 
consequence of circumstances which had 
_more recently occurred. He admitted 
that the popularity of the hon. gent., by 
whom the charges against his royal high- 
ness had been egg had greatly de- 
creased (hear! hear!) He did not under- 
stand what gentlemen meant by cheering, 
as if this tended to make the situation of his 
royal highness better. He could not con- 
ceive that the character of the counsel on 
either side could make the causé better or 
worse ; that must depend on the credit of 
the witnesses, and not on the character of 
the advocate. The noble lord agreed that 
his royal highness had acted well while 
Commander in Chief, with the exceptions 
of which the House were already aware. 
But unless the right hon. the Chanceilor 
of the Exchequer was prepared to shew 
that there was no other person in the king- 
dom fit for that office, he denied that the 
right hon. gent. could be justified in the 
advice he had given, after the Resolutions 
of that House. The noble lord concluded 
by declaring that the motion of his noble 
friend had his most cordial support. 

Mr. W. Elliot said, that into a subject of 
so painful a nature it was not his intention 
to enter, or to use many arguments in sup- 
port of the opinion he felt himself bound 
to give. He should only shortly state a 
few of the reasons for his vote of that 
night—and even this was hardly neces- 
sary, as it would be conformable with his 
vote on the main question. He could 
cenceive that there might be persons 
whose opinions had undergone a change 
in consequence of some recent deve- 
lopements. These, to his mind, how- 
ever, rather went to an extenuation of 
guilt than to a complete change of the 
nature and extent of the charge. If there 
weré men who thought as he had de- 
scribed, they had a right to change their 
opinions. With respect to himself, how- 
ever, he had no need of experiencing such 
achange. With him, the persons who had 
sunk so much in favour, never stood so 
high, as, in his mind, to leave them much 
room to fall. There had not, in his opi- 
nion, been any evidence against his royal 
highness of corruption, or of accession to 


corruption. He did not vote, therefore, } 
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for either of the two first addresses; but 
he could not conceal from himself that 
there were circumstances, in consequence 
of which his royal highness deserved to 


be removed from his office. With this 
view he voted for the address proposed by 
the hon. member for Corfe Castle (Mr, 
Bankes), but that address was negatived 
by a majority of the House. The House 
was of opinion that there was no corrup- 
tion proved, but still they had some ulte- 
rior object, and with this view his right 
hon. friend (Mr. Bathurst) proposed an 
Address which had for its object the re- 
moval of his royal highness from his office 
(No! no!) He did not say that his right 
hon. friend had professed that object, when 
he latterly made his motion, but he surely 
did say, when he first proposed it, that it 
might have that effect. But the thing did 
not stop here. The House had recorded 
in their Resolutions, the fact of his royal 
highness’s removal, or what was the same, 
his fesignation, as the foundation of the 
step they had then taken, of proceeding no 
farther in the enquiry. It was no doubt 
true, that the word “ now” had been ex- 
punged from that resolution ; but the rea- 
son was plain, namely, that it might not 
seem as if the enquiry was merely sus- 
pended, and might be revived against him 
at any future period, nay might even be 
brought forward asa reason to exclude his 
royaljhighness from the throne, should the 
succession ever open to him. He had re- 
signed, however, and the House did not 
proceed any farther. It was unnecessary 
to do so; the object of the House was ac- 
complished. He did not expect, at the 
time, that within two years from that date, 
in the very same parliament in which the 
Resolution in question had been come to, 
any ministers would have been found 
hardy enough to restore his royal high- 
ness; and such, he was convinced, was 
the impression of the House. By this step 
ministers had placed the House in a most 
uncalled for and most disrespectful embar- 
rassment; and on that account, he should 
support the motion. He did not deny that 
there were great advantages to be derived 
from the duke of York being Commander 
in Chief; but there were inconveniences 
also. There was great responsibility at- 
tached to such a situation; and he was 
afraid the splendour of his royal highness’s 
station might be supposed to diminish or 
detract from that responsibility. 

Mr. Bathurst said, in bringing forward 
the address which he had submitted to 
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the House in the course of the inquiry, 
he had discharged a painful duty: He 
saw no proof of any direct, or even 
implied, corruption on the part of his 
royal highness, but a degree of mis- 
conduct of which it was proper that the 
House should express their opinion. His 
right hon. friend who spoke last, however, 
had mistaken his view in stating that his 
object in’ moving the Address was to pro- 
duce the resignation, or removal from of- 
fice of his royal highness. He had, both 
in public and in private, to several mem- 
bers, disclaimed such an idea, and had ex- 
pressed an opinion that his royal highness 
might continue in office with greater pro- 
priety after such an Address than before. 
He only meant the Address to operate as 
a reprehension of his royal highness for 
the connection which had led to these im- 
proprieties, and ta. be a check upon him in 
future, better thanif the matter had passed 
over without any admonition. The word 
‘ now,’ too, was expressly omitted to mark 
the opinion of the House, that the removal 
from office was not to be unlimited, or to 
amount toa total prohibition against his 
return to office. The charge now brought 
before the House was, that the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of York was indecorous, 
because it was contrary to the express 
sense of the House. The omission of this 
very word ‘ now,’ he contended left it open 
for after consideration, whether he should 
be restored or not, as circumstances should 
seem to warrant. Indeed, it was but con- 
sistent with common sense and reason that 
the House should have left this to itself. 
The noble lord said that removal from office 
was no punishment. Was his royal high- 
ness, however, not degraded for the 
period of his removal ? Had parliament 
said, that for this impropriety of which 
his royal highness had been guilty his 
removal from office should be total? It 
had not said so; and therefore the only 
question was whether the House was now 
called on to consider the propriety or im- 
propriety of this exercise of the preroga- 
tive. That he did not think the House 
was called on to do: there was no- 
thing here done contrary to the declared 
sense of the House. 

Sir Oswald Moseley declared that he 
would not give a silent vote on the pre- 
sent occasion. Since the period when the 
inquiry on this subject was before the 
House, circumstances had occurred which 
tended materially to alter the situation of 
things, to diminish that degree of blame 
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which he then thought attached to his 
royal highness, and even tg cause doubts 
of the truth of what remained. He asked, 
had not hisroyal highness. been already suf- 
ciently punished for his indiscretions, he 
could not call them crimes? The noble lord 
said, that removal from office was no pu- 
nishment. To his mind it was as degrad- 
ing a punishment as it was possible to con- 
ceive. This was a punishment inflicted 
by the House, not on his royal highness 
as Commander in Chief, but for a breach 
of his moral character; for having had too 
much confidence in a fascinating woman 
who had deceived him. He put it to every 
gentleman in the House to say whether the 
punishment had not been too severe. 
When they scrutinized the conduct of the 
Duke of York, he advised them to look to 
themselves. Let him who was immacu- 
late among them throw the first stone. 
For his own part, he hoped he might be 
excused for the vote he had given on a 
former occasion, as proceeding from an 
error in judgment, not one.of the heart. 
In the present critical situation of affairs 
there was occasion for an energetic Com- 
mander in Chief. The Duke of York 
was known to be beloved by the whole of 
those over whom he presided ; and to be 
competent to the situation beyond every 
other person. 

Mr. Gooch disapproved of the motion 
of the noble lord, and was of opinion that 
his Majesty’s ministers were entitled to a 
vote of approbation for advising the 
Prince Regent to restore his royal high- 
ness. It would, in his opinion, have been 
rather an act of ministerial cowardice (if 
he might so express himself) to have ab- 
stained from giving that advice. His 
royal highness was better qualified for the 
situation than any other man, added to 
which, there was not a man in the arm 
who did not almost worship him. Wit 


‘yespect to the imputations on his moral 


character, he lamented as much as any 
man the necessity for those imputations, 
but it would become the House to recol- 
lect that the charges were established by 
as profligate a set of witnesses as had ever 
disgraced a public tribunal. 

General Tarleton was desirous to state 
his reasons for the vote he should give, 
standing as he did in a particular situa- 
tion, and haying partaken of the general 
feeling at the time of the inquiry. He 
had then laboured under an impression 
since removed, that some degree of blame 


attached to his royal highness. He then 
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thought that he had discovered a blot in 
the character of his royal highness, and 
notwithstanding the friendship with which 
he had been honoured, he could not ab- 
stain from doing his duty, in voting 
against him. That impression was now 
completely removed, and he could assure 
the House, that there was nothing more 
pleasant to the feelings of the army than 
the restoration of his royal highness. The 
situation of the country was such, that it 
was fit a prince of the blood should, if 
competent thereto, have the command of 
the arty. The recognised merits of the 
illustrious duke ina military point of view, 
entitled him to the thanks of the country, 
and therefore he should vote against the 
motion of the noble lord. 

Admiral Harvey never having had an 
opportunity of delivering his opinion on 
the charges against his royal highness, 
begged to be indulged with a few words 
on the present motion. The~noble lord 
who opened the business had said, that the 
royal duke had not been punished by 
being removed from his office. Was it no 
punishment to a man of a feeling mind to 
be removed out of the sphere in which he 
was accustomed to move, and in which he 
presumed to think his services had been, 
and might still continue to be useful? 
Could any man of an honourable mind 
submit to such a sentence, and not feel 
himself thereby lessened, not only in the 
estimation of the world, but in that of him- 
self? Let any man put himself in that si- 
tuation, and then he would be abie to 
judge how great the punishment was. Had 
it not been publicly declared, and pub- 
licly proved, that this was effected through 
the means of a wicked conspiracy? We 
had lately seen it practically illustrated 
what our armies could do, and could we 
deny that to the duke of York was to be 
attributed, in a considerable degtee, the 
merit of the state of discipline to which 
they had been brought. Those who re- 
collected our army on itsnarrow establish- 
ment, ahd now saw it on its enlarged scale, 
would be the best able to judge of this ; 
and when no man could deny, that to the 


.duke of York was this in a great measure 


owing, must we not feel exultation at see- 
ing him restored to a situation he so richly 
deserved 

Mr. C. Adams said it was allowed on all 
hands that the army was now brought 
to a state of perfection it had never before 
reached, and that the duke of York had 
the principal share of the merit. Exclus 
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sion from the office of Commander in 
Chief for two years, was, in his opinion, 
sufficient punishment for any delinquency 
of which he had been guilty ; and this, he 
was convinced, was the opinion of the coun- 
try. He should therefore vote against the 
motion of the noble lord. 

Mr. Whitbread contended that the evi- 
dence remained unshaken and upcontra- 
dicted. Among the many things which 
had.excited his surprise in the course of 
the debate, one was, the different view in 
which the minutes of evidence seemed 
now to be taken. Was the House to be 
told that the minutes had undergone no 
change—that they were the same—pre- 
cisely and distinctly the same, as when 
the House seemed to have but one feeling, 
whatever they might now determine by 
their vote, on the guilt of the duke of 
York ? to the astonishment of the House, as 
he was convinced it must be, the minutes 
would be proved to be the same. No 
change had taken place there; and the 
hon. members who bad thought so lightly 
of changing their opinions, could find no 
encouragement for it in any alteration of 
the evidence. He had unfortunately felt 
the impossibility of changing his opinion, 
while there appeared no apology fora 
change; and he must actually persist in 
believing the duke of York unfit for office, 
and the ministers who re-appointed him as 
acting in a manner irregular, indecorous, 
and unconstitutional, so long as the 
minutes of evidence told him so. There 
was a practice of the right hon. the 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), for which 
he probably claimed great credit, if it 
was to be thought so, from his fond- 
ness for it: it was a kind of bold, strutting, 
noisy claim of responsibility—an effort at 
what he called manfully meeting the 
charge, or claiming his share in the odium 
and danger of the acts of the ministry. 
His habit was, to throw himself forward 
when the public indignation was roused, 
and talk of his readiness to meet respon- 
sibility, and all possible enquiry into his 
conduct. His colleagues, too, were ardent. 
and zealous, and equally ready in offering 
to meet the extremity of the public anger : 
but when this spirit, magnanimous as it 
was, came to be tried—when an offence 
was committed against the constitution 
when the cry for justice was stern and 
strong and just, then those magnanimous 
ministers shrunk back, and hid themselves 
behind their majority, and baffled tie at- 
tempt at enquiry. And was this really 
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the whole boast of the minister’s responsi- 
bity? But let the House, without consi- 
dering any farther how much these high- 
minded ministers might be able or inclined 
to stand its verdict, come to their reasons 
for the appointment of the duke of York. 
What was the first reason? The army 
was extensive, the business was heavy, and 
sir David Dundas was old. He was too 
old for the overpowering business of the 
Commander in Chief’s office. How old 
was he now! or how much older was he 
now, than when the office was given to 
him? Yes, this was a question which the 
magnanimity of ministers would probably 
leave to those who would investigate it. It 
had been said, and most disgraceful was 
the imputation, that sir David Dundas was 
put into office, solely that he might keep 
it for the duke of York. What else could 
have put in sir David Dundas? He meant 
no slight whatever to that officer as a mi- 
litary man; he was already distinguished 
in the service; but was he so much in the 
vigour of youth two years ago, as to make 
him the fittest man for the station which 
now pressed upon his extreme and enfee- 
bled old age? Whosaid this? This was 
the saying, the very language of ministers; 
and in whatever shape they might mould 
their defence, it must be an insult on the 
capacity of sir David Dundas.—There was 
another point. The astuteness, the prac- 


. tised, active, professional subtlety of the 


right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, had found out, that the word ¢ now,’ 
in a previous resolution, meant nothin 

but the exclusion of the duke of York for 
the time : and after establishing that point, 
his next discovery was, that the rejection 
of the word ‘ now’ implied a perfect li- 
berty in that House to reinstate the duke, 
or at least to agitate the question of his 
reinstatement. All this was to be expect- 
ed from that right hon. gent.: but it was 
not the meaning of the Address of the 
member for Corfe Castle; nor, if there 
was any thing like a faithful record in 
words, was it the language of that other 
hon. member (Mr. Bathurst) who had so 
suddenly changed his opinion. If the reso- 
lution had not been adopted, what had pre- 
vented it ? What, but theretiring of theduke 
of York? Was not the language of the de- 
bate plain—was not the general feeling 
clear? But it was thought that the duke 
of York, by yielding to the sense of the 
House and of the country, had made itin- 
delicate to press him farther. Delicacy 
was in such things a foolish word. What 
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had the duke of York actually done? He 
saw the cloud gathering round him, and 
he took his resolution, to escape. He re- 
tired from office, and he thus evaded the 
shock which would have forced him from 
it—An hon. member had said, in the 
course of ‘the present debate, that a man 
of the duke’s rank ought not to be en- 
trusted with the command of the army of 
the empire. True; nothing could be 
more true. The very transaction of 
the moment was an argument worth all 
others. It was his opinion at all times; 
but if it ever wanted confirmation, it was 
confirmed now. He had been charged 
with alluding to the private life of the 
duke, but he had fully disclaimed all idea 
of the kind, until the duke’s private life 
was mingled with public transactions, and 
then it became public and reprehensible. 
Was there a single man in the country, 
except the royal duke, who with these im- 
putations still hanging on him, would be 
suffered to return to office? No, not one. 
Though he might not have been even 
charged with personal guilt; yet, his per- 
mission to make money by the sale of 
commisions, his negligence in the conduct 
of his civil office, and the remaining stig- 
mas which attached to his public life, 
would have been an insurmountable ob- 
stacle to the return of any man but the 
duke of York. That man ought not to be 
entrusted with power whose failure and 
neglect brought down no responsibility. 
His royal highness the duke of York was 
now returning triumphanily to a great 
office, to which no other man, under simi- 
lar charges, would have been permitted to 
return: and, therefore, the argument was 
irresistible, that his royal highness ought 
not to be reinstated in a situation which 
he ougltt never to have filled. A great 
inconvenience had resulted from his illus- 
trious rank, as being of the blood-royal, the 
son of the king, and the brother of the 
prince of Wales. Where was the subject, 
who was not of the blood-royal, who could 
have hoped to be restored to office, if re- 
moved from it under circumstances similar 
to those under which the duke of York 
had resigned? If, then, no individual, 
not of the blood-royal, could hope to be 
restored if he were removed under such 
circumstances, it followed that gross 
injustice had been done to all the other 
persons. who had been forced to walk 
out of office in consequence of their hav- 
ing been suspected of improper practices ; 
for those men were removed without 
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any hopes of return. The right hon. gent. 
had dwelt much to-night on the general 
conduct of the Duke in the command of 
the army, the affection they bore towards 
him, the admirable organization and vari- 
ous checks which had been introduced by 
him. These were, however, no new 
topics; and he therefore could not see 
why they should influence the House now 
to form adifferent opinion on the evidence 
than what they had come to at the time of 
the investigation. If the good of the army 
was now their paramount consideration, 
and it was for that object alone that they 
wished the duke of York to be restored, 
he wondered how they could ever have 
consented that this command should be 
taken away from a person whom they 
stated to be so eminently qualified for it ; 
and he wondered still more that they 
should have consented to transfer it from 
the direction of so much vigour and abi- 
lity to the extreme of feebleness which 
was to be expected from the advanced age 
of sir David Dundas. He could not, how- 
ever, suppose, even if there was no royal 

rince fit to take the situation, that Eng- 
and could ever want men fit to be trusted 
with the command of the army. When 
serious charges bad been brought against 
the duke, and investigated, then his royal 
highness was advised to withdraw from the 
storm: but now, ministers were found 
fearless enough to propose his re-instate- 
ment. Now, he would put jtto the feel- 
ings of any member in that House, whe- 
ther, as a simple subject, he had been re- 
moved from effice under such circum- 
stances, the road to re-appointment would 
ever be opened to him? He was con- 
vinced there was no one who would answer 
in the affirmative. He would put it to the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 

uer himself, whether, even after a ver- 
dice of acquittal upon charges brought 
against 2 minister, he ever ventured to pro- 
pose bringing that nobleman again into 
office? A noble Jord (Chatham) had last 
year gone out of office, and there had 
been no talk of his re-appointment. He 
felt that a painful duty was now cast upon 
him; but suchas it was, he was bound 
conscientiously to discharge it. The 
nation had Jately been told of victories 
gained, and glorious achievements per- 
formed, by our armies in the Peninsula. 
He joined as warmly as any other man in 
the universal feeling of gratitude to those 
generals whose valour and ability had 
gained those victories, which hadnot been 
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surpassed by any in our history. He 
must, however, say, that he thought 
those victories very dearly bought, if 
lord Wellington thereby conquered the 
House of Commons, and obtained a tri. 


umph over the constitution. He remem- 

bered that at the time when the Habeas 

Corpus Act was suspended in this country, 

and lord Howe had-gained a victory over 

the enemy, Mr. Fox said, in the House of 
Commons, that he hoped the consequence 
of the noble lord’s victory would be to 

secure our internal peace, and reconquer 

for us the constitution of the country. If 
the restoration of the duke of York was to. 
be the consequence of lord Wellington’s 

victories, he thought that the country 

would buy those victories dear. He was at 

a loss to conceive what could have 

changed any gentleman’s opinion upon 

this subject. He had looked with great 

attention into the resolutions which the 

House had adopted, and that which 
was proposed for its adoption, as well 

as into the minutes of the evidence, 

and he could see no reason to alter 
the opinion he had then formed. As 
to the resolution “ that the existence of 
such corrupt practices had been fully 

proved,”’——that he had voted for, and still 
believed. That “ those corrupt practices 
could not have been carried on for such a 
length of time, and to such an extent, 
without the knowledge of the duke of 
York,’ was another resolution for which 
he had voted, and which he still believed. 
It appeared to him, that the fair, manly 
way of proceeding would be, for those who 
thought parliament had then come toa 
wrong opinion, to bring the matter again 
before them for their reconsideration, be- 
fore they recommended the re-instatement 
of the Duke. For example, those who 
thought the House had been misled, and 
that the evidence was improper, might have 
first pointed out to the House wherein they 
had been misled, and called upon them to 
express a different opinion. If they had 
prevailed upon the House to do so, then it 
would be less objectionable to recommend 
the re-appointment. As to the fitness of 
a person of the royal blood to fill such an 
important office, that was rather an ab- 
stract question which he did not wish now 
to discuss. He must, however, say, that 
great inconvenience had resulted in the 
present case from the circumstance of the 
very illustrious rank of the royal duke. 
He, however, had never supposed,that the 
matters with which the duke was charged 
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would justify his exclusion from the) 
throne. On the contrary he had stated in 
express terms, that he did not consider 
that the harshest of the resolutions which 
were submitted to the House could have 

roduced that consequence.—Some sneers 
had been thrown out on the manner in 
which the charges were brought forward ; 
and it was insinuated, that the evidence 
had received much discredit from circum- 
stances which had since transpired, and 
that a great slur had been thrown on the 
character of those who were principally 
instrumental in bringing forward those 


_ charges.. He would ask, when, where, and 


how, had this taken place? All the evi- 
dence which was hinted at was completely 
before the public, and it did not appear to 
him to justify the imputations which had 
been cast. He was free to confess, that if 
he had been a juryman on those trials, he 


thought that he should have given the | 


same verdict on the evidence produced at 
those trials; but was that to wash away, 
and carry to the grave, all that immense 
mass of evidence, and the many written 
documents which were produced at the 
bar of the House? Was there any proof 
then given, that any person on whose testi- 
mony those charges had mainly been sup- 
ported was unworthy of credit in a court 
of justice? He could see no reason to 
change the opinion which he had then 
formed, and therefore, he should not now 
change his vote. He conceived that a 
vote in favour of the conduct of ministers 
upon the present occasion would be hurt- 
ful to the constitution, and disgraceful to 
the House of Commons. It was generally 
understood at the time, that a vote of cen- 
sure was only suspended by the resigna- 
tion of his royal highness. Under these 
circumstances it was hardly to be con- 
ceived that ministers would have been 
hardy enough to have proposed his re-ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder thought it neces- 
sary for him to take his share of responsi- 
bility upon this occasion, and state shortly 
his reasons for advising the reappointment. 
Much labour, however, had -been spared 
him by what had fallen from his right hon. 
friend, (Mr. Bathurst). His right hon. 
friend had truly stated, that no resolutions 
which passed the House, or which had an 
chance of being agreed to, implied that the 
duke of York was never at any future time. 
to return to an official situation. It 
had, indeed, been expressly stated by 
the right hon. gent. at that time, that 
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if his royal highness could be advised 
at that time to retire from office, it 
would afford a facility for his return to 
it at a future time. The hon. gentleman 
who spoke last had stated, that no circum- 
stances had occurred since that investiga- 
tion which ought to change the judgment 
of the House. He believed, however, that 
not only the opinions in .that House, but 
the impression on the public mind, had 
been very materially changed upon the 
subject since that time. If the evidence 
had been delivered upon oath at that bar, 
he would have a right to say that the 
cause was supported by subornation of 
perjury. Such tvas the language of a 
noble lord (Ellenborough) who tried the 
actions; and who added, that if the eyi- 
dence had been on oath, am indictment 
for subornation of perjury would lie against 
the person who so suborned the witnesses. 
His opinion was not altered, for he never 
had believed a single word of what came 
from the infamous witnesses, unléss when 
confirmed by other evidence. He was 
sure the public must have changed their 
sentiments on that subject, and that the 
re-appointment of the duke of York would 
be hailed by the country at large with 
satisfaction. Of this he was absolutely 
certain, that there was one portion of the 
public, he meant the army, who would be 
highly pleased at his return to power ; 
and yet it was the army that would have 
been degraded and injured by the corrupt 
practices imputed, if such practices had 
really existed. The right hon. gent. 
then read the evidence of lord Wellington » 
in support of the merits of the duke of 
York as Commander-in-Chief. When it 
was necessary, then, to select a Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the most able to keep 
the army in the highest state of efficieney, 
he knew no person who could be a can- 
didate for that high office whose claims 
would bear any comparison with those of 


-his royal highness. He was ready to 


allow, that upon general principles, it 
would be more advisable that members 
of the royal family should not hold 
official situations; and he had therefore 
voted against the duke of York’s appoint 
ment to be one of her Majesty’s council, 
as it would subject him to be-examined at 
the bar of that House, and the duties 
might be performed fully as well by an- 
other; but ‘as to his appointment to the 
head ef the army, that was for the public 
good, and the country might bless the day 
on which he first took the command. ~ 
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Mr. Lambe said, that the question, whe- 
ther sufficient responsibilty did or did not 
attach to persons of the elevated rank of 
his royal highness, was a question foreign 
to the present business, and which should 
now be dismissed from the consideration 
of the House. His hon. friend (Mr. Whit- 
bread) had argued with still more than his 
usual force on the injustice that humble 
individuals would sustain from having the 
return to power shut against them when 
it was open to a royal duke under circum- 
stances precisely similar. There certainly 
could not, on the other hand, be any 
reason why injustice should be done to 
the duke of York, because justice was not 
always done to others. He felt perfectly 

‘ convinced, that if any other person was 

resented to the consideration of the 
ouse under the very same circumstances 
that the duke of York stood, he should 
vote for his re-appointment. He believed 
that the noble mover had, as he expressed 
it, felt this a very painful task. A painful 
task had devolved upon them all; and he 
could not, without great pain, reflect upon 
the violent proceedings against the duke 
of York, and upon the votes which he had 
himself been persuaded to give. He had 
at that time voted on a conviction that was 
then strong in his mind, that a more com- 
plete.investigation of the charges was ne- 
‘cessary. If he-had, however, then been 
called upon to say, “ guilty, or not 
guilty,’’—notwithstanding the many sus- 
picions, and unexplained circumstances in 
these transactions—notwithstanding it ap- 
peared that pecuniary embarrassments had 
urged him to the very brink of criminality, 
yet he should have said, “ not guilty.” 
He certainly then wished that the duke 
should be removed from his office ; and he 
did not know, but that the fear that mi- 
nisters intended to retain him, might have 
induced him to stronger votes than he 
otherwise would have concurred in. He 
conceived thatthe duke had been very 
hardly dealt with ; he bad been run down 
by a public cry, and charged with pecula- 
tion, when, in fact, the crime which he 
had really committed, was one not of 
public cognizance, and such a crime as no 
other man had been removed from an 
high situation for committing. As to what 
was the opinion of the House formerly, 
he thought there could be no better mode 
of ascertaining it, than hearing what was 
now the opinion of the same House of 
Commons upon that question. The opi- 
nions of gentlemen at that time might be 
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ascettained by their feelings now. He 
could positively say, that for himself he 
never intended by any vote he gave to 
preclude himself from giving an opinion 
ata future time of the propriety of the 
return of his royal highness to office. 

Mr. Wynn said he had not seen any thing 
in the circumstances which had been go 
often alluded to,to make himat all change 
that opinion which he formerly expressed 
by his vote. A right hon. gent, had 
stated, that the conspiracy which had 
since been proved, had thrown a shade 
over the whole of the case, and deprived 
the witnesses of any title to credit. He 
could not at all view the subject in that 
light. While the investigation was going 
on, he always felt, that the evidence of 
such a woman as Mrs. Clarke ought to be 
left wholly out of their consideration, un- 
less when it was confirmed by other eyi- 
dence. There were many strong points 
of the case, however, which were proved 
without the testimony of Mrs. Clarke. The 
case of Kennet did not at all stand on the 
evidence of Mrs. Clarke. It stood on the 
testimony of a witness of the highest cha- 
racter (colonel Taylor) and upon the 
duke’s own letters. The cases of general 
Clavering and Mr. Tonyn did not stand 
upon the evidence of Mrs. Clarke, but upon 
the Duke’s own hand-writing. If the case 
of Kennett were single and unaccom- 
panied by any other, he was of opinion, 
that it would be sufficient to prove decided 
corruption, and to call for the censure of 
the House. It was corruption, though not 
strictly corruption in office. It was not 
upon this account the less criminal. Al- 
though the Duke might not have trafficked 
promotion in the army for money, yet if it 
appeared that he had trafficked the interest 
that his situation gave him for money, he 
was unfit to hold a high place in the state. 
He would venture to say, that if any one 
of his Majesty’s ministers had been de- 
tected in a transaction like that of Ken- 
nett’s case, in attempting for a sum of 
money to procure a place for any indivi- 
dual, that minister would be prosecuted for 


‘it with the utmostseverity. The hon. gent. 


who spoke last, had said, that pecuniary 
distresses had urged the Duke to the very 
brink of crimina! conduct. It was his 
opinion, that they had urged him beyond 
the brink, and involved him in practices: 
actually criminal.’ For such practices as 
those, in a man in high trust, he thought 


‘it was no excuse at all to set up the 


weakness and frailty of human nature. 
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Men who had so large a portion of 
this weakness and frailty were not fit to 
hold high offices in the state. It might 
not indeed prevent them from being 
useful, nay almost respectable in private 
life, but utterly incapacitated them for the 

ublic service. For human frailty, consi- 
dered as an object for punishment, he was 
willing to make every allowance that jus- 
tice would warrant; but the question at 
present was not what censure a delinquent 
should undergo, but whether it was pru- 
dent to entrust the command of the army 
to a person liable to such habitual weak- 
ness. The whole argument in favour of 
this re-appointment seemed to proceed 
upon the assumption of some imaginary 
inherent right which the duke of York 
possessed to the office of Commander in 
Chief, and which could only be forfeited 
by a crime legally proved and the sen- 
tence of a criminal court, instead of being 
like every other subject of this realm, lia- 
ble to be removed whenever upon any ac- 
count it appeared that the public service 
might be promoted by any other disposi- 
tion of that appointment. 

The House was not now to determine 
what degree of moral guilt attached to the 
Duke’s conduct, but whether it was wise 
to expose him to temptations, which he 
had already shewn he was unable to resist. 
Would it be contended that it was safe to 
place this high office in the hands of a 
person, who could, with a view to his own 
private advantage, recommend a person of 
infamous character for a situation of trust 
and confidence, who could permit a 
woman like Mrs. Clarke repeatedly, and 
habitually to interfere in military promo- 


‘tions, and who was corrupt enough to sanc- 


tion, or blind enough to overlook the 
traffic which she carried on. But it had 
been said, that the Duke had been now two 
years out of office, and that this was a suf- 
ficient punishment. He must deny, how- 
ever, that the Duke had received any pu- 
nishment at all. If he had even received 
any censure from the House, then he might 
have been said to have been forced from 
his situation ; but no censure whatsoever 
had been voted. The Duke was simply 
advised by his friends to resign his office, 
for the purpose of avoiding a vote of cen- 
sure, and as it now appeared for the pur- 
pose of returning again into office at a 
futuretime. Ifhe had not taken this course, 
it was notorious that a majority of the 
House of Commons would, on the next 
day, have probably agreed to a vote of 
(VOL, XX.) 
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censure which would have rendered his 
removal from office unavoidable, but as 
he was no longer Commander in Chief, the 
House had wisely abstained from that vote, 
and had determined that they would not 
proceed in the discussion of his miscon- 
duct for the mere purpose of punishment 
when it could no longer be dangerous to 
the public. The Duke’s re-appointment 
made it now necessary to resume that con- 
sideration, and to decide whether he had 
not been guilty of such misconduct as dise 
qualified him from holding that high situa- 
tion. It was so manifestly necessary that’ 
the heads of the great departments of the 
state should not only be untainted but un- 
suspected, that even a suspicion of such 
practices as had in this case been proved, 
would be held sufficient to exclude any 
other man from public employment. 
Different individuals had lately been see 
verely animadverted upon for misconduct 
in office, yet no person had as yet ven- 
tured to bold out the punishment which 
they had undergone as a security for 
their future good behaviour, and a rea- 
son for re-instating them in their former 
situations. 

It had been asked whether this exclusion 
from office was to be perpetual, and if not, 
at what period it was to expire ? To these 
questions he must dectine giving an anr 
swer, and would only say, that it was 
ridiculous to speak of so short an interval 
as that which had elapsed since the duke’s 
resignation as affording any adequate 
pledge for amendment or reformation, 
He was not quite sure that the opinions 
and wishes of the army, about the person 
who was to be their Commander in Chief, 
were entitled to such stress as had been 
laid upon that argument by the right he= 
Secretary. Perhaps it was not perfect, 
constitutional to state what was the de- 
sire.of the army upon such occasions, as 
it was the duty of ministers torecommend 
the person who appeared to them to be 
the most fit to command the army. As 
to the evidence of lord Wellington with 
respect to the great improvements which 
the duke of York had made in the army, 
he did not see how that could now change 
the opinions of those who had heard the 
evidence before they came to their former 
vote. If ministers really thought it of 
such prodigious importance to the army 
that the duke of York should be Com- 
mander in Chief, why did they advise his 
Majesty to accept of his resignation? Ee* 
could not see with what consistency those 
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members who had before voted the con- 
nivance or participation of his royal high- 
ness in corrupt practices, could now sup- 
port his return to office. For his own 
art, the more he considered the evidence 
which had been given on that investiga- 
_ tion, the more satisfaction he felt at the 
vote he had then given; and as his opi- 
nion was unchanged, he should now sup- 
port the motion of the noble lord. 

Mr. Barham rejoiced that he had this 
opportunity of retracting and - confessing 
those errors under which he, with many 
others, laboured some time ago, from the 
delusion which then prevailed. He re- 
garded the duke of York as a most injured 
man, and therefore rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity now afforded of making some 
amends for the injustice that had béen 
done him. The duke had been censured 
with a severity beyond example. The 
hon. gent. said he was not one of those 
who went farthest in their votes against 
the duke of York, and he was one who 
fortunately escaped those delirious thanks 
that were voted to so many hon. gentle- 
men from one end of the country to the 
other. But he would now do all in his 

wer to repair the injustice that had been 

one, thinking that the dignity of a pub- 
lic body, as well as that of an individual, 
consisted in acknowledging an error, not 
in persisting in it. The noble lord had 
talked of the appointment being an at- 
tack on the dignity of the House ; but to 
confess an error was not to descend from 
dignity, but rather to maintain it. The 
example of what took place two years 
ago, ought to operate as a warning to the 

ouse to be on their guard against such 
sudden gusts of public opinion as then 
strevailed. When the public mind was 
dixed and permanent on any subject, then 
that House should follow its guidance, but 
should not too rapidly follow on every 
sudden impulse. In fact, there appeared 
to exist at the time, a sort of epidemic dis- 
order, a species of Puritan mania; as if 
that House were to be the censors of pri- 
vate life, as well as of official conduct: a 
- for which they were entirely unfit. 

or his part, he wished the noble lord’s 
motion should not merely meet with a 
negative, but that some resolution should 
be adopted. expressive of a desire to do 
justice to the character of a man who, he 
‘verily believed, had been grossly injured. 

Mr. Ponsonby said he would detain the 
House very shortly, while he assigned his 
Teasons for the vote he should give that 
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night. He had no difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the vote which he should now give, 
with that which he had given on a for. . 
mer occasion. He had voted against the 
Resolution which declared that the duke 
of York had participated in or connived 
at corruption; he had then attributed _to 
his royal highness only a certain degree 
of negligence in his high office. He re. 
mained of that opinion still; he still 


‘thought him chargeable with negligence 


then, and yet should find no difficulty in 
reconciling that opinion with his vote this 
night. He was far from thinking that 


t nothing which had happened since the 


investigation had affected the nature of 
the evidence that was then given: for 
when the principal witness was asked at 
this bar, she answered, she had received 
no consideration for her evidence ; and 
afterwards she swore in another court, 
that she had received a consideration, 
He might be allowed to know somethin 

of the nature of evidence, and it was real- 
ly new doctrine to him to hear it stated, 
that such a circumstance as that made no 
alteration in the evidence. It was quite 
impossible to say, that where the principal 
witness had been so shaken in credibility, 
it made no alteration whatever in the com- 
plexion of the case. It had been said, to 
his no small surprise, that the duke of 
York had suffered no punishment by his ree 
signation. He was one of those who thought 
at the time, that the duke ought to be re- 
moved from his office, in consequence of 
the evidence which appeared. His resig« 
nation was in fact a removal, and made 
in contemplation of what was nearly the 
universal sense of the House and the coune 
try. But what did the noble lord’s Resoe 
lution say? Why, it went to the perpetual 
exclusion of the duke of York ; br no ad- 
ministration would venture to replace him 
in office, in the face of such a Resolution 
as that. Would the House be justified in 
adopting a measure of such great seve- 
rity ? His royal highness had been guilty 
of ‘great indiscretion: but the whole aca 
cusation rested on the testimony of one 
witness, who, it appeared, had received a 
valuable consideration for her evidence, ” 
and yet denied it at their bar. This very 
denial implied a consciousness that the 
consideration was received for improper 
purposes. He would not, therefore, pass 
a sentence of perpetual exclusion, nor 
visit the offence with such severity. 
What! could it really be said that the 
duke of York had not been punished? 
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that he had not suffered the severest 
mortification ? Was it no punishment that 
the son of the King sheuld be removed 
from the head of that army which was 
the glory of the country—that he should 
be forced to fly into retirement from the 
severity of public censure? Where was 
the man who possessed any of the high 
spirit of an Englishman, who would got 
say, that all this was one of the severest 
punishments that could possibly be in- 
flicted. The duke of York, then, had 
been punished already ; and, in his mind, 
he had been punished severely. That 
punishment, he thought, had been already 
enough, and he thought also that the 
royal duke ought not to be further punish- 
ed with exclusion. .It had been asked, 
whether any other person would have 
been so restored? but he would answer, 
that there was no such case then before 
the House, and it would be time to con- 
sider it when it might come before them. 
Although he could not vote for the Reso- 
lution of his noble friend, he could not 
help applauding his conduct, in having 
undertaken, from a sense of duty alone, 
that which would have appalled many 
other men. 

Sir Francis Burdett said, he should feel 
great satisfaction, if any injury had been 
done by his means to any person, in en- 
deavouring to do all in his power to reme- 
dy it. But in the present case, as he still 
continued to see it in the same light ia 
which he had formerly done, and as he 
had formerly given his vote by no means 
on the evidence of that witness who had 
been so much spoken of that nigbt, and 
who, he would say, was never looked upon 
in the [louse as a witness of credibility, he 
could see no ground for opposing the pre- 
sent motion. He was convinced, that had 
the honourable member in whom the accu- 
sation of the duke of York originated, been 
unsupported in that accusation by any ad- 
ditional evidence to that, which he pos- 
sessed at the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings, he would have retired disgraced 


and stultified. But it so happened, that a. 


mass of evidence, written and oral, was 
pine in a manner almost accidental, 

e might even say, almost miraculous. 
That testimony remained untouched. It 
therefore was a source of astonishment to 
him to hear gentlemen state generally, 
that their opinion on the case was chang- 
ed, without advancing any one circum- 
Stance to warrant that change, except 
the decreased credibility of a witness on 
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whose credibility, as he had before ob« 
served, little or no reliance had ever been 
placed. He remembered an honourable 
gentleman had said, that her evidence was 
not such as that he would have whipped a 
dog on it; and this statement was received 


‘by the House with acclamation. But could 


the House forget the letters which had 
been most unexpectedly produced; the 
letters brought out in consequence of ge- 
neral Clavering’s evidence—the note of 
Tonyn, et cetera ; and with respect to this 
last, if any thing like conspiracy existed 
in the whole affair, it was certainly mani- 
fested in the attempt of the right hon. 
gent. opposite (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) to suppress the note of that per- 
son.—He now came to the consideration 
of how far the duke of York stood crimi- 
nated by the proceedings of the House. 
The House was certainly satisfied with 
agreeing in a vote in the case of his royal 
highness, which they would not, perhaps, 
have considered as sufficient, had the ine 
dividual accused been of less exalted rank 
in the country. With that vote on their 
Journals, however, it seemed to«him im-= 
possible, that with any regard to consis- 
tency, the House could refrain, when the 
subject was again brought under their con- 
sideration, from expressing @ consonant 
opinion. In fact, the strongest things 
against his royal highness had been uttered 
by those who professed themselves to be 
his friends. An hon. gent. pear him had 
stated that the duke of York, when he en- 
joyed the high office of Commander-in- 
Chief, was placed in a situation of great 
pecuniary distress. It would appear from 
him, that he was somewhat in the situa-. 
tion of the needy man in the tragedy of 
Douglas, 
* Who has seen better days ; 

One whom distress has spited with the world. 
Whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 
To do such deeds as make the prosperous man 


Hold up his hands, and wonder ; 
And such a man was I— 


—And such a man was the duke of York. 
—Another honourable member had also 
said that his royal highness did not parti- 
cipate in the corrupitons of which he was 
accused, but that be only winked at them. 
Did he wink atthem? How then could 
the henourable member, and those who 
thought with him, consent to give their 
vote against the motien of the noble lord ? 
Much had been said of the changes that 
had taken place since the investigation. 
It was true that ‘ tempora mutantur,’ but 
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nothing else was changed.—An hon. gent. 
thereon had stated the House to have been 
led away by a popular delusion, and -ex- 
pressed himself glad of an opportunity of 
shewing bis contrition. _ For his part, he 
could fee! no contrition for the part which 
he had formerly taken: he could see no- 
thing to repent of. He thought his royal 
highness had been dealt. with as leniently 
as possible. It was no doubt improper to 
be led away by popular opinion from the 
sound part which every man was bound 
to take—and there were cases when it 
might be proper to resist the ¢ Civium ar- 
dor prava jubentium;’ but it ought to be 
shewn that the objects here wished for by 
the public were ‘ prava.’ Public opinion, in 
his opinion, was by no means to be de- 
spised ; and those who had the manage- 
ment of public affairs would find the pub- 
lic opimon no small assistance to them. 
However, if he had allowed himself to 
have been led away by this public opinion 
from expressing’ the dictates of his own 
mind, he should indeed think — himself 
bound to express his contrition at present. 
Neither could he agree that the case of 
the duke of York had been one of peculiar 
hardship. The duke of Cumberland, by 
way of distinction termed ‘ the Great,’ al- 
though he had suppressed a rebellion, and 
rendered other eminent services ‘to the 
state, was, nevertheless, by the operation 
of a mere misfortune, removed from the 
chief command of the army, in which si- 
tuation it was not thought fit to replace 
him at any future period. Although he 
was not inclined to press this argument, 
yet it appeared to him to be very doubr- 
ful, tow far the appointment of an indivi- 
dual of such illustrious rank to the office of 
Commander in Chief might not be inju- 
Tieus to the interests of the army, few. as 
the rewards were which were enjoyed by 
those who embraced a military life in our 
service. He couid not abstain from re- 
marking, that the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site, for the purpose of throwmg odium 
on the charge against the duke of York, 
spoke very lightly of the evidence of Mrs. 
Clarke, when it operated against his reyal 
highness, but attrtbuied toi. considerable 
weight, when that witness was afterwards 
employed in swearing a debt off her own 
shoulders, and in swearing a sum of mo- 
ney ito the pockets of a set of swindlers, 
It bad been most cic arly established, that 
Mrs. Clarke had interfered ino military 
matters, and {hat oibers of more power 
had gone still further in suggestions, to the 
3 
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injury of the service, which had been lig.) 
tened to by his royal highness. By these 
means it had been shewn, that a very va- 
luable officer had sustained a serious ine: 
jury in his profession. Under all these: 
circumstances, and with the recollection 
of the decision formerly come to by the: 
House, on evidence contradicted neither 
then nor since, he thought it impossible 
to sit quietly under the recent re-appointe 
ment, without a distinct expression of the 
sentiments entertained by parliament, on 
a subject into which they had formerly 
thought it their duty so minutely to ins 
quire. 

Mr. Manners Sutton did not feel asto- 
nished that the hon. baronet should take 
up the case of his royal highness the Coms 
mander in Chief, m the manner he had 
done, and consider it as unaltered, not- 
withstanding what had passed since the 
House came to their former deternina- 
tion; neither was he surprised that the 
hon. baronet should conceive, that were 
the testimony of Mrs. Clarke to be ex- 
punged altogether from the evidence, the 
culpability of his royal highness would’ 
appear to him to be not less distinctly 
proved. He, however, fancied, thete’ 
were few who entertained similar opinions 
to the hon. baronet, on this subject—-opi-« 
nions which he had not the least inclina- 


| tion to attempt to shake. There were 


those, however, who were inclined to sup- 
port the motion of the noble lord, on the 
ground, ‘that the re-appointment of his 
royal highness to the ‘office of Com- 
mander in Chief, was in defiance of the 
recorded opinivn of, and disrespectful to, 
the House of Commons, and in direct op- 
position to the opinion of the public. He, 
however who thought that it was neither 
of these, must be allowed to say a few 
words on the subject. And in the first 
place, how could it be called disrespect- 
ful to the House? No one bad ventured 
to contend that such an appointment 
ought to have received the sanction of 
parlrament. It therefore came to this, 
that there must be something on the jour 
nais declaratory against the propriety or 
expediency of such re-appvintment. But 
where was this? It had been aiready 
shewn by his right hon. friend, that no re- 
cord of this’ kind was in existence. Une 
questionably, an opinion of that nature 
pervaded the speeches of sume hon, meme 
bers during the investigation, but there 
was some difference between the opinions 
of afew individuals and the vote of the 
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House, and it was not very fair in-them 
to set up their opinions as the proper 
standard, far less as the general decision. 
So much for the records on the Journals 
of the House. As for the defiance of pub-' 
lic opinion, if that public opinion were 
adverse to the duke of York, to the extent 
alleged by some hon. gentlemen, then 
eertainly ministers would have incurred a 
heavy responsibility, by having advised 
the re-appotntment of the Duke of York. 
But he denied the fact. It had been as- 
serted that since the year 1809, nothing 
had transpired to occasion a change in 
the public opinion. A great deal had 
transpired. The public had had the op- 
portunity of seeing how little the evidence 
that had been adduced could be depended 
upon; they had had time to cool from the 
fever which had so studiously been ex- 
cited ; and their opinion had, in conse- 
quence, been materially changed. If he 
required authority for his statement, that 
the public opinion on this subject had 
been most materially changed, he would 
refer to an bon. member (Mr. Wardle) 
whom he then saw in his piace, and who 
he had expected would have taken a pro- 
minent part in the present discussion. — If, 
therefore, the re-appointment of the Duke 
of York was not disrespectful to the House 
of Commons, or in defiance of public opi- 
nion, on what ground could the motion of 
the noble lord be supported? Was it be- 
cause his royal highness was peculiarly 
qualified for discharging the duties of the 
high station to which he had been re- 
called ? No one who had any connection 
or intercourse with the army could doubt 
the opinion entertained by them with re- 
spect to the Duke of York. The army 
knew, that by the regulations introduced 
by him, the military service of the coun- 
try had been fostered, and brought toa 
degree of perfection which contounded 
our enemies, and astonished the world, 
An hon. member had said, that, if minis- 
ters had been disposed to act in a manly 
way, they should have proposed the re- 
scinding of the vote to which the House 
had formerly come, before they advised 
the re-appointment. What that vote was 
had already beenshewn, namely that it did 
not contain any thing imperative agatnst 
that re-appointment, The bon. baronet 
(sir F. Burdett) bad stated, warmly and 
with indignation, that it bad been insinu- 
ated by those on the opposite side of the 
House, that a foul conspiracy had been 
formed against the Duke of York, and de- 
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clared that he knew nothing of the exist- 
ence of such a conspiracy. What! had 
it not been: distinctly proved, that the 
main and principal witness to support that 
charge had received promises, and did ac- ee: 
tually receive bribes for the evidenee 2 
which she gave? It was scarcely neces- : 
sary to add, that he should most cordially 
vote against the motion of the noble lord. 

Mr. R. Thornton congratulated the House 
and the country that so many opinions 
had been changed with regard to his 
royal highness the duke of York. It was 
candid in those who saw the developes 
ment of many subsequent facts to confess 
the delusion under which they had acted. 
His royal highness was popular with every 
individu.) of our brave army, and it was 
a just tribute to them, as well as an aci of 
justice to-this illustrious personage, to re- 
place him in his office, when it did appear 
that he had paid a deference of his own 
free choice to public opinion, which public 
opinion had been much misled. The 
same House of Commons, which by a 
triumphant majority had voted him free 
from corruption, would gratify all but 
Jacobins and enemies to the glory of 
Great Britain and Ireiand, should they now 
reinstate bis royal highness, and place him : 
at the head of that army, to the good ‘ 
organization and credit of which he had i 
so much contributed. The country was : 
ready to throw the veil of oblivion on 
what it was the duty and interest of the 
country to forget; and the Regent, who 
united the people at large into one family, 
was well advised by his ministers to give 

| 


his royal protection to the duke of York, 
who had alone dismissed himself from his 
Situation, and whose services were so uni- 
versaily acknowledged while he filled the 
office of Commander in Chief. : 

Mr. W. Smith suortiy stated his reasons 
for voting in support of the motion. His 
opinion of the misconduct of the duke of 
York was not so much founded on the 
testimony of the prominent witness, as on 
the collateral circumstances which unexe 
pectedly came out during the inquiry. 
The discrediting of Mrs. Clarke’s tese 
timony, therefore, did not affect the vote 
he gave on thatoccasion. He agreed that 
bis royal bighness had already suflered a 
severe punishment, and he did not wish 
for his perpetual exclusion. His objec- 
tions to the re-appointment lay within a 
small compass: the principal one was, 
that it was unadvisable, because with the 
vote which stood en the Journals of the 
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House, and which implied that, as the 
duke had resigned, there was no occasion 
for the House preceding to any farther 
decision on the question. The manly way 
of acting would have been for any gentle- 
man who was friendly to such re-appoint- 
ment, to rise up in the House before it 
took place, and propose that the above 
vote should either be rescinded or modified. 
The sense of the House would thus have 
been taken before the appointment took 
lace. ‘This was the proper mode, in 
is opinion; but while the vote to which 
he ailuded stood on their Journals, he 
should feel himself bound to vote in favour 
of the motion of the noble lord. 
Mr. Canning observed, that it required 
a strong case indeed to justify a parlia- 
mentary censure of the executive govern- 
ment in the ordinary exercise of their 
constitutional functions. That the power 
of appointing to the high offices of state 
belonged constitutionally to the Crown 
would not be denied; neither would it be 
said that the exercise of that power could 
with propriety be called in question, un- 
less it appeared that there was something 
wrong, or a suspicion of something wrong, 
in the appointment. The question then 
was, whether that House was to pass a 
censure upon the advisers of the late ap- 
pointment, or upon the object of it, by 
concurring in the motion. If on the latter, 
what, he would ask, became of all the ar- 
guments of those, who, in the most vindic- 
tive votes which they had formerly sup- 
ported, denied that they had supported 
any Resolution which would amount toa 
gag exclusion of the duke of York 
rom the office of Commander-in-Chief? 
If it was not right that his royal highness 
should be appointed now, when a vacancy 
had occurred in the office, at what time 
would it be right? If after two years of 
expiation he ought not to be restored to 
office, after what period of expiation 
ought he be restored into an office for 
which he had more than common talents ? 
It had been argued, that it formed an ad- 
ditional ground of censure, that the Prince 
Regent had been advised to make this ap- 
pointment during the sitting of the same 
arliament which had passed the previous 
Calne on the subject of the duke of 
York’s conduct; yet so far was he from 
concurring inthis opinion, that he thought 
the circumstance an extenuation, if the 
act even were censurable. It was un- 
doubtedly an extenuating circumstance, 
that, advising the appointment, ministers 
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had net availed themselves of the facilit 

of effecting it during a recess, without the 
danger of its being immediately called in. 
question; and that they had resorted to 
the measure pending the sitting of the 
same parliament which had voted the 


former Resolutions. If that parliament 
had been dissolved, and a succeeding par. 
liament called upon to rescind the Resolu- / 
tions it had passed, he would allow, that 
such a course might be liable to the ob/ 
jection which had been urged. He would 
admit, that it was allowable to look back 
to former proceedings, in order to construe, 
by referring to the opinions then delivered, 
what was the intention of the House. The 
Resolution of the right hon. gent. opposite, 
(Mr. Bathurst) he looked upon as the most 
severe of all; and he thought it a con- 
siderable aberration on the part of that 
right hon. gent. (without meaning offence), 
with his acute and practical mind, to sup- 
pose that such a Resolution could remain 
a single day on their Journals without its 
producing the effect of having the duke of 
York driven in disgrace from his oflice. 
Yet that Resolution had been rejected, and 
the right hon. gent. himself had denied 
that any such effect was intended by him. 
Some hon. gentlemen, from the manner in 
which they had argued this motion, seemed 
to think themselves at liberty to go into 
the larger question, as to the prepriety of 
appointing a prince of the blood to any 
office of responsibility. ‘The question 
was large, but he would not consent to 
decide it in the person of the duke of York. 
He had before stated, and should then re- 
peat, that a deliberative opinion of the 
army ought not to be considered by that 
House: not that he valued the opinion of 
such an army as we had less than other 
gentlemen; but that to suffer them to in- 
fluence the deliberations of that House 
would be to endanger the constitution. 
He should oppose the motion on the 
grounds that the duke of York was as 
eligible to the office of Commander in 
Chief as any other subject—that he was 
peculiarly fitted for that office—that a 
vacancy had occurred previous to bis ap- 
pointment—that there was nothing in the 
recorded opinion of that House to shew 
that he might not hold that office—and 
that there was much in the proceedings 
on the former occasion to shew that it had 
been the wish of the House to guard 
against such a construction. He should, 
therefore, oppose the motion. P 
Mr. Wardle observed, that it was not his 
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intention to have said a word upon this 
estion, if it had not been for the allu- 
sions which had been made to transactions 
subsequent to the investigation, and in 
consequence of the particular and personal 
call which had been made upon him by 
an hon. gent. opposite, (Mr. M. Sutton). 
A right hon. member had alluded to cer- 
tain expressions which had been made 
use of by the chief justice of the King’s 
Bench in one of the trials which had taken 
lace before him. He admitted that the 
words quoted might have been used ; but 
he would inform that right hon. gent., that 
the Chief Justice had held opinions in the 
course of that trial which he afterwards 
‘abandoned. The Jearned judge would at 
first not allow any allusions to what had 
taken place in that House, yet subse- 
quently, in his charge to the jury, had 
himself alluded to what he supposed to 
have fallen from him (Mr. Wardle) in 
that House, which upon a reference to the 
evidence would be found not to have been 
said by him. On the trial of Mr. Cobbett 
afterwards, that learned judge would not 
allow of any allusion to be made to what 
passed in that House ; and Mr. Cobbett, 
when making it, had been —— in his 
defence. Much had been said with re- 
gard to a witness who had been examined 
on the investigation, as to her having been 
bribed to give testimony which she after- 
wards contradicted on her oath: but at 
the time when she was giving such contra- 
diction, she was a rich pensioner of 4001. 
per annum, besides having also received a 
very considerable sum of money ; and it 
was for those who gave her that pension, 
and that considerable sum of money, to 
state for what services they had been given 
to her, With respect to another witness 
who had given testimony on the trial, 
Daniel Wright, he should state one fact: 
that he brought an action against the edi- 
‘tor of a newspaper, for publishing a para- 
graph representing him as a perjured wit- 
ness, and laid his damages at 1,000/. To 
that action the editor entered a plea of jus- 
tification ; and the consequence was, that 
Wright had withdrawn his action, paying 
his own costs. A paper had been the 
day preceding put into his hands, re-as- 
serting the charge of perjury. As to the 
other witness, who had been attorney to 
Mrs. Clarke, he had to state, that Mr. 
Alley,’his counsel, had asserted at a public 
dinner in the city, that that person had 
stated at his table what was contrary to 
What he swore on the trial. He had 
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thought it necessary to state these facts to: 
the House, and should not trouble them 
with any farther observations at that hour, 
Lord Milton had but a few words to 
address to the House. An hon. member 
had said, that he was rejoiced that this 
motion had been brought forward, as it 
would give the House an opportunity to 
retrace its steps, and atone for its former 
error. He was glad to give that hon. 
gent. this satisfaction. The hon. member 
had asserted too, that during the former 
proceedings there was a kind of fever in 
the public mind, a purito-mania, which, by 
the delusion it created, led to the errors 
which he wished to retract. If he (lord 
Milton) had acted on that occasion from 
such a delusion, he would be ready, with 
the hon. member, to retrace his steps; but 
he had formed his opinion in that instance 
as a juror, and with the same solemnity as 
if he had been on oath; but it was be- 
cause nothing had since happened to 
change the opinion he then formed, that 
he came forward with his present motion, 
A division then took place— 
For the motion ..cscccseseesseseeeee 47 
Against it 296 
—= 249 


List of the Minority. 


Antonie, L. 
Babington, T. 
Baring, sir T. 
Baring, A. 
Brand, hon. T. 
Burdett, sir F. 
Byng, G. 
Calcraft, J. 
Coke, T. W. 
Colborne, N. R. 
Combe, H.C, 
Creevey, T. 
Dickenson, W. 
Elliott, right hon, W. 
Folkestone, lord 
Grenville, lord G, 
Hibbert, G. 
Horner, F. 
Kemp, T. 
Lambton, R. J. 
Langton, Gore 
Latouche, John 
Lefevre, C. S, 
Lloyd, sir E. 
Longman, G. 


Lyttleton, hon. W. H. 
Maddocks, W. 
Mildmay, sir H. 
Ossulston, lord 
Ord, W. 
Pierse, H. 
Romilly, sir S. 
St. Aubyn, sir J. 
Sharp, R. 
Shipley, W. 
Smith, John 
Smith, W. 
Thornton, H, 
Tracey, H. 
Tremaine, J. H. 
Wardle, G. L. 
Western, C. C, 
Whitbread, S. 
Wilberforce, W. 
Wynn, C. W. 
Wynn, sir W. W. 
TELLERS: 
Lord Althorpe 
Lord Milton. 
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vileges on the Berkeley Peerage sat from 
ten o’clock in the morning till near five. 
Some witnesses were examined on the 
part of the Claimant, two of whom grossly 
prevaricated, and. their evidence was or- 
dered to be reported to the House, and 
themselves to attend. 

Immediately after prayers, the House 
proceeded to take into consideration the 
cases of the two witnesses ordered to at- 
tend. These two persons, namely Ellis 
Taylor Farren and Nicholas Hicks, ap- 
peared at the bar, and the evidence of the 
former having been read by Mr. Gurney, 
jun. the short hand writer, and also the 
evidence of Mr. Griffiths, solicitor, of 
Gloucester, through which the prevarica- 
tion of Farren was proved, Farren and 
Hicks were ordered to withdraw. The 
Lord Chancellor moved a _ Resolution, 
That Farren had gross!y prevaricated in 
his evidence before ihe Committee—which 
was agreed to nem. diss.; and Farren hav- 
ing been called in, was asked if he wished 
to say any thing in explanation of his con- 
duct. After hearing what he had to state, 
he was ordered to withdraw, and the Lord 
Chancellor moved, that he be committed 
to the custody of the gentleman usher of 
the black rod, and that a warrant be issued 
for sending him to Newgate ; both which 
motions were agreed to nem. diss.~——Hicks 
the other witness, was then called in, and 
his evidence in chief and on the cross- 
examination, both together proving the 
prevarication, having been read by Mr. 
Gurney, he was asked if he bad any thing 
to state in explanation. After hearing 
what he wished to say, he was ordered to 
withdraw, and earl Grey moved resolu- 
tions precisely similar to those moved by 
the Lord Chancellor in the other case ; 
which were also agreed to nem. diss. 


Vote or THanxs—Batt.e or At- 
BuERA.] The Earl of Liverpoot rose, and 
said, that whatever difference of opinion 
might sometimes occur in questions of 
this nature, he could anticipate none on 
the present occasion The highest ho- 
nour that could be paid to the exertions of 
our army and navy, were to be found in 
the thanks of the pariiament, and the ap- 

robation of the sovere. gn, which was so 
elt by them to whom such approbation 
was given. He knew also, from former 
experience, that it was a tribute to de- 
parted merit most grateful to the surviving 
friends and relatives of those who fell in 
their country’s service, a consolation that 
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much alleviated their regret. An atten. 
tion to this natural feeling was peculiarly 
applicable in the present instance, con- 
sidering the nature of the conflict, the 
magnitude of the loss, and all the other 


circumstances of the affair. A peculiar 
feature in this action likewise called for 
particular attention. ‘Though the severity 
of the action fell principally on the British 
troops, yet it wasa battle in which not only 
British, but Portuguese and Spaniards . 
shared the dangers and glories of the day, 
Though the army was thus composed of 
three nations, yet we had seen a_ perfect 
cordiality among the officers, and a sis 
milar courage and perseverance in the 
troops. The enemy’s object was one of 
great importance ; no less than raising the 
blockade and siege of Badajoz ; in which 
attempt, if successful, he would have com- 
pelled the atlies to retreat behind the 
Guadiana. For this purpose he had col- 
lected all his disposable force in the 
sonth of Spain, and advanced against. 
the allied army. The details of the 
business were before their lordships, who 
had seen, that early in the day the 
severity of the attack fell chiefly on the 
Spanish forces ; whose steady valour, if 
not crowned with success, shewed a re- 
sistance which was a proof of the innate 
valour of that gallant nation, and an ear~ 
nest of still greater exertions. When the 
height was gained by the French, the ef- 
forts of our troops were such in regaining 
it as to equal the greatest examples ever 
afforded of martial prowess. Their lord- 
ships had lately had repeated opportuni- 
ties of observing what was the gallant 
conduct of British troops ; but from all 
the private letters which had reached this 
country, the victory then under consider- 
ation exhibited traits of individual @harac- 
ter which were proofs of complete hero-= 
ism. The corps of British troops, amount- 
ing to 8,000 men, were determined not 
to be conquered. The general himself, 
in his varivus experience, had never seen 
a parallel to their efforts. It must be 
most gratifying to contemplate the excel- 
lent conduct of our allies. Every occa- 
sion tended still farther to shew the good 
effects of that discipline which general 
sir W. Beresford had introduced and 
carried to so high a pitch among the Por- 
tuguese. After the battle of Busago, it 
was natural to say, that although in that 
strong position the Portuguese did their 
duty, yet when they should come to face 
an enemy in the field, they might not suc- 
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ceed equal to the expectations that many 
had formed of them. In this case they 
were peculiarly tried, and there was the 
authority of the general, and many offi- 
cers, for saying that they manceuvred in the 
face of the enemy’s fire in 2 manner equal 
to the British troops. There was the 
same ground of justification in the conduct 
of the Spanish troops. If, unfortunately, 
there was any former ground of regret, 
the occasion had now occurred when 
Spanish and British troops had united with 
the utmost cordiality, and conquered. 
The enemy had failed in his object ; had 
been repuised, and compelled to retire 
with severe loss. By the judicious ar- 
rangements of our general before the bat- 
tle took place, the enemy was prevented, 
in any event, from taking possession of 
our artillery and stores. By the result of 
the action we were enabled to recom- 
mence our operations. Viewing the num- 
ber of the troops employed, we had cer- 
tainly suffered a severe Joss; a loss under 
such circumstances seldom surpassed ; 
but it was consolatory to know they were 
not lost in a wanton conflict. The con- 
duct of our general had been in perfect 


ceived from Jord Wellington. While he 
deplored the loss, feeling as he did, and 
particularly with regard to some who had 
fallen, whom he had the hononr of know- 
ing, and particularly general Hoghton, he 
must still think, and he was sure their lord. 
ships would think that it was most ho- 


nourable to the arms of the allied nations, 
and deserving of the thanks of that House. | 
It was his intention, after moving Thanks | 
to general Beresford and the Army under | 
his command, to move a similar tribute 
to the Portuguese and Spanish armies. 
The noble secretary concluded with mov- 
ing Thanks to general Beresford, and the 
British troops under his command. 

The Earl of Aberdeen seconded the mo- 
tion. After expressing his deep sense of 
the merits of this battle, and his general 
agreement with what had fallen from the 
noble earl, he mentioned some degree of 
surprise that no similar notice had been 
taken of the great merits of lord Welling- 
ton, in the battle of Fuentes de Honor; 
an action, which his lordship conceived, 
fully entitled him to a vote of thanks from 


that House, which was distinguished by a 
Most masterly manceuvre, and which the 
thanks of the House recently voted to his 
lordship was no reason, in his mind, for 


preventing. 
( VOL. ) 
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The Earl of Liverpool explained, that 
the thanks had been given to lord Wel- 
lington for the general system of the cam- 
paign. There would be no doubt of the 
disposition of government to thank lord 
Wellington for his achievements; of 
which he was certain, that noble com- 
mander was perfectly acquainted. No 
thanks voted to General Beresford could 
interfere with the honour so justly due to 
lord Wellington. 

The Earl of Moira expressed his sincere 
and hearty concurrence in the testimony 
to the valour, skill, and perseverance dis- 
played by general sir W. Beresford and 
his army. ‘Their thanks he should have 
considered most worthily earned, had the 
battle been merely a grand assertion of 
the valour and dignity of the British name 
and character. On the general subject of 
the thanks of Parliament, of which he 
thought the value could not be kept up too 
high, he observed, that it had of late come 
too much into practice to exercise too 
great a latitude. There was a danger in 
this, because ministers might make use of 
them to gain parliamentary approbation 
of expeditions of their own, which were 
rash and improvident, though the officers 
employed displayed all those merits, 
which, as far as they were concerned, 
deserved a grateful return. Inthe present 
instance, however, there were no grounds 
of this nature on which suspicion could 
rest. It was another victory, which shewed 
to the world that the gallant officers and 
soldiers of our army were the worthy com- 
rades of those who, on every sea, had pro- 
claimed our naval glories. Hewas happy 
to see that cordiality as well as steady 


| bravery, in the Spaniards; which cordiae 


lity, from some causes or other, bad, un- 
fortunately, not been displayed on any 
former oceasion. He trusted it would 
lead to farther proofs of its efficacy; and 
that the excellent opportunities it must 
afford would not be lost, now that the war 
was, in fact, beginning daily to assume a 
more important appearance. It was with 
regret he alluded to our not having taken 
more effectual steps at an earlier period, to 
conciliate the Spanish mind, and to infuse 
into it a greater degree of confidence in us. 

Lord Mulgrave agreed with the noble 


earl who spoke last, that great and extra- . 


ordinary services, when frequently re- 
peated, became less striking. ‘There was 
nothing however in the present proceeding 
that could possibly have.such an effect, as 
that alluded to with respect to Jord Wel- 
(21) 
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lington: and it was unnecessary for him 
to say that he most cordially supported the 
motion of his noble friend. 

The Earl of Rosslyn said, after what had 
been so ably stated, he could have but 
little to add. In all that was said in the 
way of unqualified praise, he most cordi- 
ally concurred. But there was one point, 
more especially, upon which the illustrious 
officer in question deserved the applause 
of the country. He alluded to the high 
degree of improvement in discipline to 
which the Portuguese troops had arrived 
under his auspices. Of this part of the 
subject he had some knowledge, from his 
own personal experience. He was aware 
of the difficulties he had to encounter, and 
he knew better than some of their lord- 
ships the state in which general Beresford 
must have found the troops of that country. 
It was impossible he could adequately ex- 
press his sense of that officer’s merits on 
this head, or what the country owed to him 
for such an essential service. He hailed 
this striking improvement in the discipline 
and conduct of the Portuguese troops as a 
most auspicious omen for the Peninsula at 
large, and forthe common cause. He felt 
it must operate as a most beneficial ex- 
ample to the Spaniards. ~He could not 
epeak in terms of sufficient praise of the 
general conduct of the action at Albuera, 
either with respect to the skill, gallantry 
or spirit, displayed by every individual 
engaged on theoccasion. He was bold to 
say that, in these respects, it was never 
transcended. 

The Earl of Harrowby could not avoid 
saying a few words respecting a point 
which more than once had been alluded 
to that evening. He was confident the 
liberal and enlightened mind of lord Wel- 
lington felt superior to every considera- 
tion of the kind. His renown was too well 
established, not only in this country, but 
throughout the world, to suffer him to har- 
bour such a sentiment; but if any thing 


_ could add to his satisfaction, it would be 
_ to reflect that his great example was fol- 


towed by a conmander so near to hin— 
that he had infused into British generals 
the noble spirit of emulation. He acqui- 
esced, of course, in all that bad been said 
in applause of the glorious action under 
their consideration, 

The Earl of Rosslyn explained, and highly 
a the military character of lord 

ellington, to whom, in some degree, the 
success in question was to be attributed, in 


‘eonsequence of his admirable and. very 
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judicious arrangements for the conduct of 
the whole campaign. Indeed, he thought 
it impossible for any man of common sense 
to say that the vote of thanks to general 
Beresford could not be considered also ag 
conveying a high compliment to the cha- 
racter of lord Wellington. 

The question was then put upon the 
first motion, for the Thanks of-the House to — 
Lieutenant General sir William Carr 
Beresford, K. B. &c. which was instantly | 
voted nem. diss. 

The Earl of Liverpool then moved the 
Thanks of the House in the usual form, to 
generals Cole, Stewart, and the other prin- 
cipal officers of the army under the com. 
mand of Marshal Beresford ; which were 
voted in the usual manner. Also to the 
non-commissioned officers and privates 
serving in the different corps, and that the 
Lord Chancellor be desired to communi- 
cate the said Thanks in the customary 
manner to Marshal Beresford. His lord- 
ship also moved, That this House do 
highly approve of and acknowledge the 
meritorious conduct, the skill and valour 
displayed by the Spanish army under the 
command of general Blake, on the 16th 
of May last, in the glorious battle at Al- 
buera. 

Lord Helland expressed his wish to be 
informed by the nobie earl what prece- 
dents existed of a proceeding of the kind, 
especially with respect to the mode of 
conveying the sense of parliament to those 
officers of our allies who were the objects 
of the vote? As the matter stood at pre- 
sent, it must be through the medium of 
the British commander. He seemed to 
think, by~means of an Address to the 
crown, or to the person exercising the 
royal authority, that the sense entertained 
by parliament of the services of our allies 
might be conveyed: he had not read the 
precedents with respect to similar cases ; 
he had the highest respect for the honour 
conferred by such a vote of the legisla- 
ture, but thought the channel or mode of 
conveying the expressions of such sense 
should be in the manner likely to prove 
the most agreeable and respectful to those 
who were the objects of it. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
noble baron could not be more solicitous 
upon that point than he was himeelf; but 
precedents existed of proceedings of the 
kind, particularly in the seven years’ war, 
in the case of the thanks voted to prince 
Ferdinand. He adverted to the frequent 
communication between the commander 
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BIT] Parish Apprentices. 
in chief and the government of that coun- 
try, and said that care should be taken so 
to explain the matter to our illustrious al- 
lies, as would obviate every objection on 
that score. 

Lord Holland expressed himself satisfied 
with what had fallen from the noble se- 
cretary of state.—The question was then 
put, and the motion agrced to, nem. diss, 
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Parish Mr. Wilbraham 
Bootle, pursuant to notice, moved, That a 
Committee be appointed to examine and 
state the Account of Parish Apprentices 
bound within the Bills of Mortality, and 
report the same to the House. 

Sir Samuel Romilly expressed his regret, 
that a Bill, on this subject had not been 
prepared at an earlier period of the ses- 
sion, and commented with much feeling 
on the deplorable state of many of those 
orphans, and the abuses, which prevailed 
from the mal-administration of the exist- 
ing laws. There was no subject which 
had a more powerful claim on the inter- 
ference of the House, nor any in which 
that interference was -tikely to be pro- 
ductiveof more good. There were several 
abuses which it was in bis power to enu- 
merate, but he should confine himself to a 
few of the most promiuent ones. It was 
the practice of some of the parishes to 
bind a great number of apprentices at the 
distance of 2 or 300 miles from town, 
where they were deprived of all hope of 
ever seeing their parents again, or if they 
attempted it, were in danger of being 


taken up as vagrants in some of the pa-- 


rishes through which they might travel. 
This was to be lamented, for every thing 
good in human character arose from the 
cultivation of that natural affection which 
subsisted between parents and children, 
and other amicable feelings of this kind. 
The consequences resulting from binding 
such a number of apprentices to one per- 
son, were very bad. He knewa recent in- 
stance of a man in Manchester, who had 
become a bankrupt, and no less than 200 
parish apprentices bound to him, were, on 
his failure, marched off ina body to the 
workhouse? He was sorry to learn that 
there were so many objections urged 
against the Bill in contemplation, and he 
hoped the subject would be fully and 
maturely discussed. Among other evils 


attendant on the present disposal of parish 
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apprentiees, the crime of murder com- 
mitted by the masters was not unfrequent, 
and he was in posséssion of some in- 
stances, which would fill the House with 
horror. . In 1787, ah unfortunate girl had ~ 
been murdered by her master, by in- 
closing her in a heated oven: and several 
others, which he felt surprised had never 
produced the legislative interference of 
the House. Those poor children looked 
to the House for that protection which 
they could not. meet elsewhere, and 
though it was too late in the present ses- 
sion for the Committee to effect any thing, 
he trusted the subject” would be fully in- 
vestigated. 

Sir J. C. Hippisley heartily concurred 
with his hon. and learned friend, in the 
necessity which existed for the inter- 
ference of the House, and knew of several 
instances similar to those which he men- 
tioned. 

Sir R. Peel said, that this subject had 
engaged much of his attention some years 
ago, and he had introduced some mea- 
sures into the House relative to it. The 
abuses complained of were not confined to 
large establishments, as stated by the hon. 
and learned gentleman, where, on the con- 
trary, it was the interest of the masters to 
derive benefit from the labour of the ap- 
prentices, rather than to destroy them, as 
they received them without a premium. 
Nor could he agree with him in what he 
stated about the evil of the apprentices 
being torn from their parents, for in fact, 
they had no parents who owned them, 
but they were thrown on the parish. If 
the number of apprentices in the large 
manufactories was limited, it would be 
productive of considerable injury to in- 
dividuals, and the country at large. 

Mr. Wortley stated, that if cotton manu- 
faciurers were prevented from taking a 
number of those apprentices, the price of 
Jabour would be raised, and great inconve- 
nience experienced. 

Mr. Davies Giddy said, that he did not 
differ much in the main question from his 
hon. and learned friend, but thought, that 
a system of too minute legislation had 
gone abroad lately, and denied that a few 
instances summed up, and dwelt upen, 
were sufficient to prove that the abuses 
complained of were so.great as repre- 
sented ; for his part,-in his experience as 
a magistrate, he knew more instances of 
the bad conduct of apprentices than of 
masters, who were urged on by their pro- 
fligate relatives, whom his hon, and learned 
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friend wished they should see more fre- 
quently. 

Mr. M.A. Taylor contended for the 
necessity of some regulation to ameliorate 
their condition. In his own experience, 
as a magistrate, he had known many in- 
stances of the inconveniences they suffered 
under the existing regulations. , 

Mr. Wilbraham Bootle said, that as he 
had been given to understand that extra- 
ordinary opposition would be given to the 
Bill he proposed to bring ‘in, by the dif- 
ferent Vestries, he had thought it better to 
move for a Committee, and defer the Bill 
till next session, instead of bringing it 
forward now, when it might be thrown out, 
and a second’ one would come with a bad 
grace after the rejection of the first. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


Vore or or ALBUERA. } 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that, according to the course of proceeding 


‘adopted by the House in the present 


session, orders of the day were to have 
precedence of motions 6n this day ; still 
however, he felt a conviction, that the 
motion which ‘he had to make, a motion 
recognising the merits of the general, the 
officers and the gallant army engaged in 
the glorious battle of Albuera, would be 
allowed by the House to take precedence 


.of any other business. (Hear, hear.) He 


collected from this cheer an admission on 
the part of the House, and should there- 
fore proceed. Now again he felt himself 
placed in the situation, in which he bad 
imposed upon him, the agreeable duty, 
which several times during the present 
session he had had to perform, of presenting 
to the consideration of the House the 
eminent services of the British and allied 
armies—services which had been so fre- 
quently crowned with the most signal and 
brilliant success. He had again to bring 
under the notice, and recommend to the 
attention and approbation of that House, 
the meritorious conduct of the officers and 
men of that army, who had so’nobly dis- 
tinguished themselves in the glorious 
cause in which they were engaged—the 
defence of the oppressed people of the 
Peniosula against the most grinding system 
of tyranny and oppression to which any 
‘ation had ever been exposed. He had 
oo this happy occasion to enrol upon the 
illustrious list of those heroes who had 


__.Signalized their valour and skill in their 


country’s service, the names of general 
Beresford, who so ably commanded the 
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allied army at Albuera, and of the other 
officers, whose eminent merits contributed 
to the brilliant victory obtained in that 
part of the Peninsula. To himself it w 

grateful, as he was convinced it would be 
satisfactory to every gentleman who heard 
him, and to the country, that, although 
they might feel a pride in contemplating 
the accumulated glories and honours ac. 
quired by particular generals, yet the 
country could reflect with exultation that 


it was not to one or two generals they 


could look with confidence for signal 
talents and heroic achievements in the 
field, but that the country had/numerous 
generals competent to meet any general 
of France, with an army nearly equal in 
numbers, not only with glory to them. 
selves, but with defeat to their enemies, 
It was remarkable, that, in the short 
period of the presentsession, this was the 
third time it had become his duty to bring 
the eminent services of the army under 
the consideration of the House, as intro« 
ductory of a vote of its thanks—the 
highest honour it could bestow. And 
here, be trusted, that the House would 
do his Majesty’s ministers the justice 
to allow, that they had not studiously 
taken advantage of gallant exploits of 
equivocal character or inferior import+ 
ance, to call upon the-House for its thanks, 
for the purpose of obtaining an indirect 
attestation of their own merits and exer- 
tions in providing the means of accom- 
plishing such successes. The House would, 
therefore, he was fully persuaded, give 
them credit for not having multiplied 
their applications to parliament for the 
high honour of their thanks to reward 
eminent military services, with any such 
paltry view. No, it was a duty imposed 
upon them by the blessing of Provi- 
dence, which enabled his Majesty’s 
forces to achieve in the short period 
which had elapsed of the present cam- 
paign, more signal and glorious suc- 
cesses than had been heretofore ob- 
tained in almost any space of a tedious 
and protracted war. Sure he was, that 
upon this point the House would be more 
disposed to censure the conduct of minis- 
ters for having been too sparing in their 
applications— for having withheld the 
thanks of that Hoave from meritorious ser- 
vices=than to complain of their having 
multiplied the instances in which the 

called upon the House to record their high 
approbation of the gallantry and good 


conduct of their brave officers and troops. 
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He need not here allude to the capture of 
the island of Banda in a most romantic 
and chivalrous stile by a small but heroic 
band—an enterprize entitled to rank for 
decision and intrepidity with any to be 
found in the annals of military achieve- 
ments. Neither need he point out the 
masterly and gallant manner in which 
the conquest of the islands of Bourbon 
and Mauritius had been accomplished ; 
an object of so much importance, not 
only from the annoyance which they ena- 
bled the eneiny to give to British com- 
merce, but from the anxiety which every 
minister of this couuw'ry had manifested to 
obtain possession of them. The House 
would acquit ministers of any anxiety to 
drag before their view services, however 
important, which might admit of doubt as 
to their claim to the thanks of Parliament. 
The occasions to which he had alluded 
particularly, as having submitted for the 
approbation of that House, were the gal- 
lant exploits performed in the peninsula ; 
from the glorious victory of Busaco, ob- 
tained by lord Wellington in his retreat 
to his lines, to what surpassed all—the 
important victory at Almeida. Under all 
the circumstances of the case, it would be 
admitted that they had rather abstained 
from overloading the Journals with Votes 
of Thanks, than unnecessarily squandered 
that proud distinction; and if any gen- 
tleman were to criticise their conduct, his 
animadversion would be directed to their 
forbearance, at a period when scarce a 
day passed without an expectation of some 
victory ; which expectation was uniformly 
realised by the next accounts. In short, 
such a tide and ffood of victory flowed in 
our favour, that of our army it might be 
said, as of an army of old, “ Hostis nihil 
aliud est nisi perpetua gloriz materia ves- 
tre.’ The enemy, by the incessant vic- 
tories gained over them, seemed to serve 
only as a fund to supply materials for the 
accumulating glories of the British army. 
He had only to refer to the manner in 
which the former votes had been received, 
to shew that he had not been lavish in 
bringing these votes forward. 

Having stated thus much as to the cir- 
cumstances in which he brought forward 
the motion of that night, he should pro- 
ceed next to state the circumstances of 
the action to which his motion applied. 
It appeared by the dispatehes, that gene- 
ral Beresford was eng¢ged in the siege, 
when he received intelligence that mar- 
sha] Soult, having collected from the corps 1 
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of Victor, Sebastiani, and from the interior 
of Spain, all the force which he could ‘as~ 
semble, had broken up on the 10th of 
May from Seville, to march to the relief: 
of Badajoz. Upon receipt of this. intelli- 
gence, it appeared that he considered how 
he should meet the attack; whether he 
should raise the siege of Badajoz and 
await the attack of Soult, or provide for 
both-objects. He determined to prepare 
for the attack, lest hy endeavouring to at- 
tend also to the siege, he might risk the 
loss of both objects. He then took up a 
position on the river Albuera, where he 
‘was joined in the evening preceding the 
action by the allied force under generals 
Blake and Castanos, in pursuance of a 
previous arrangement with those officers ; 
and it was not till the morning of the da 

on which the battle was fought, that he 
was joined by the corps under general 
Cole, which had been left to cover the 
conveyance of the heavy ordnance and 
stores from before Badajoz, to Elvas,— 
The right hon, gent. then proceeded to 
detail from the official dispatches, the 
order of battle—tlie Spaniards on the hill 
on the right, general Stuart’s division on 
the left of them, and general Hamilton’s 
on the left of general Stuart’s. The ene- 
my made a demonstration on the left, and 
taking advantage of the weather, which 
masked his operations, ditected the main 
body of his force and all his attention to 
an attack upon the position occupied 
by the Spaniards on the right. The 
Spanish troops resisted this concentrated 
attack with intrepidity and courage, but 
were at length obliged to give way to su- 
perior forces, and were driven from the 
hill. To the immortal honour, however, 
of these gallant troops, they rallied at the 
bottom of the hill, turned upon the ene- 
my, and kept them in check by their fire, 
till the brigade of lieut. col. Colbourne 
came to their support. The brigade of 
general Cole was stationed in the rear 
of the Spaniards. The brigade of co- 
lonel Colbourne, not being able to dis- 
lodge the enemy from their position by 
their fire, proceeded to charge them with 
the bayonet; and it was in this charge 
that that brigade, consisting of three re- 
giments, suffered so severely from an un- 
expected’ charge by a division of Polish 
cavalry. A small regiment, the 3st, 
kept this cavalry in check, till the bri- 
gade of general Hoghton came up; 
when that brave and distinguished officer 
fell, cheering his men to the charge.—< 
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_ Whilst stating this circumstance, he trust- 
ed the House would agree with him as to 
the propriety of marking their admiration 
of the glorious circumstances of his death, 
by erecting a monument to the hero at 
the public expence; at once a testimony 
to posterity of their gratitude and his 
glory. (Hear, hear!) Inthe course of 
this contest it would be observed that 
every man did his duty. But it was 
against the right that the principal efforts 
of the enemy were directed. 1n this point, 
the brigade of general Cole, and particu- 
larly the fusileers, took the French on 
their left flank, and making a combined 
charge with the other troops, drove them 
from the eminence which commanded the 
British line, and which was the great ob- 
ject of their efforts to acquire, and of their 
ambition to retain. It was upon being 
driven from this hill that the French were 
broken, and forced with great slaughter 
down the hill. Never had there fallen in 
so small a space so many victims to the 
fury of war as on the acclivity of this hill, 
after the enemy had been driven from the 
summit to the bottom. 

When he stated that the whole of the 
battle took place on the right, he did not 
mean to be understood that no efforts had 
been made in any other part of the line. 
The enemy had directed serious attacks in 
other quarters, and if no other action had 
been fought but what had taken place at 
the bridge of Albuera, that alone would be 
enough to immortalise the glory of that 
day. Such had been the circumstances 
of this glorious battle; the consequences 
of which were—the flight of the enemy 
from the scene of action—the abandon- 
ment of their wounded: and the situation 
of the miserable remnant of ‘the French 
army might be estimated from the inter- 
cepted letter of general Gazan to Marshal 
Soult, which represented the force under 
him of wounded to amount to 4,000 men. 
But the usual consequences of this glorious 
victory would prove most highly beneficial 
to the cause in which we were engaged. 
When they considered the effect that 
must necessarily be produced by the sig- 
nal disappointment of all the boasts of the 
enemy, by the frustrating of all their 

roud pretensions and anticipated triumphs, 
it was impossible to describe that effect in 
stronger terms than in the language of ge- 
neral Beresford, who alluded to the impres- 
sion that would be made by the return of 
Marshal Soult, after all his boasts, to Seville 
with a broken army, and what was worse, 
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a diminished reputation. But in the cir. 
cumstances of this action there were some 
particulars which might afford the enem 

a pretext to claim a victory. In the charge 
which the brigade .of colonel Colbourne 


‘had sustained from the Polish cavalry, the 


three regiments of which it was composed 
undoubtedly lost their colours. ‘The co- 
lours of one of them were afterwards reco- 
vered, one standard re-taken from the 
enemy, and the other preserved for his 
corps in an exemplary manner by the gal- 
lant officer who had the charge of it. The 
colours of the two other regiments undoubt- 
edly were in the possession of the enemy, 
and would in all probability be made the 
ground ofa claim of triumph. Whilst upon 
this topic, he trusted the House would ex- 
cuse him for adverting to the very gallant 
and heroic conduct of the two officers who 
bore the colours of the Bufls, which had 
been preserved. One of them was sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and when asked 
to give up his colours, answered, “ Not, 
but with my life!” and his life was the in- 
stant forfeit of his refusal, (a call of Name! 
name!) The name of this heroic individual 
was ensign, Thomas. ‘The standard thus 
taken was afterwards recovered from the 
enemy. The manner in which the other 
standard was preserved, was marked by 
circumstances equally meritorious and ho- 
nourable to the individual who preserved 
it, and equally entitled to the applause and 
admiration of his country. Ensign Walsh 


was the officer he alluded to. This gal- 


lant individual, having the staff of the co- 
lours broken by a cannon ball, which also 
severely wounded himself, fell upon the 
field of battle, and more anxious about his 
precious charge than for himself, contrived 
to separate the flag from the remnant of 
the staff, and secured it in his bosom, from 
which he afterwards produced it when 
his wounds were dressed after the battle. 
(Hear! hear.) He was rejoiced to name 
these heroic individuals, and to give all 
the splendour to their reputation, which 
the mention of their deeds in that House 
was calculated to confer.—He knew not 
whether it might be permitted him here 
to mention also the case of General Beres- 
ford himself. After the charge of the 
Polish cavalry, which had proved so dis- 
astrous to the brigade of colonel Colbourney 
one horseman, separated from his corps, 
and unsupported by any others, approach- 
ed so near Marshal Beresford, either from 
the effects of intoxication or the phrenzy 
of military enthusiasm, as to aim a blow at 
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his life. The general, anxious only to 
preserve the life of the man, evaded his 
blow by his dexterity, and, availing himself 
of his superior strength, pulled him to the 

round ; but no sooner was he perceived 
still meditating a blow at the general, 
than he was instantly dispatched by one 
of his orderlies. He mentioned this only 
to shew that this unforeseen accident 
might have deprived the country of the 
services of this gallant officer. 

He begged the House now to allow him 
to allude to the moral consequences which 
must result from this victory —such a vic- 
tory occurring at such a time and under 
such circumstances. When ‘they consi- 
dered the attempt of Massena to relieve 
Almeida, and the almost contemporancous 
effort of Soult to relieve Badajoz, they 
could not consider both in any other light 
than as a desperate attempt, undertaken 
in pursuance of orders from their goven- 
ment, to retrieve the character and the 
honour of the French arms in the Penin- 
sula. He had also to acquaint the House, 
that it was now well ascertained, that 
Marshal Soult, on leaving Seville, in the 
confidence of anticipated victory, pub- 
lished one of those boasting proclamations 
for which the French generals were so re- 
markable ; and that he had frequently on 
his march addressed his troops upon the 
certainty of their success, The utter dis- 
appointment of all these confident expec- 
tations of victory must raise the hopes and 
increase the confidence of the Allies, at 
the same time that it must lower the tone 
and the pretensions of the enemy. He 
could not but consider it as opening new 
and flattering prospects to us in the Pe- 
ninsula.—He was aware that some gentle- 
men were of opinion, that there was no» 
limit to the means of the French emperor, 
and that he could have no difficulty in send- 
ing three or four hundred thousand men into 
the Peninsula. For himself, he should say, 
that he did not think it so easy for him to 


_ send any large force thither ; particularly 


when there was a prospect that he might 
have employment for so many of his forces 
elsewhere. But even if he should be able 
to place his force in the Peninsula on the 
same footing as before, he would find the 
allies better prepared to meet him: he 
would find from the glorious example set 
by the Spanish troops at Albuera, far 
ditferent enemies to contend with. When 
he looked to the grevious disappointment 


of the hopes of the enemy, he could not’ 


think he entertained any exaggerated con- 
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fidence in the operations of war: their 
issue was in other hands. Whether the 
pleasing hopes he entertained were well 
founded, under all the circumstances, he 
should leave to the public to decide; but 
whatever might be the foundation of his 
expectations, he prayed that God, in 
whose disposal the issue of all contests was 
placed, would grant that they should be 
realised. He would now conclude with, 
moving, ‘“ That the Thanks of this House 
be given to lieutenant-general sir William 
Carr Beresford, knight of the most honour- 
able order of the Bath, for the distinguish- 
ed ability displayed by him on the 16th of 
May last, in the glorious Battle at Al- 
buera, which terminated in the signal de- 
feat of the enemy’s forces.” 

Lord Castlereagh rose to second the mo- 
tion. He expressed his conviction, that 
every man would rejoice, after the labo- 
rious efforts which general Beresford had 
bestowed on the creation and disciplining 
of the army, to find that he was rewarded 
by an opportunity of proving his valour 
in the field. With respect to the actiori 
itself, it was only necessary to follow the 
detail of the gallant officer, to admire it ; 
but there was a difficult military question 
to be decided before the battle, for which 
he was entitled to the greatest merit. 
Lord Wellington was enabled to shew a 
force both at Badajoz and Almeida to the’ 
enemy, and it was for general Beresford to 
decide whether he would wait for the 
reinforcement which he knew to be com- 
ing, or act with promptitude upon the mo- 
ment, trusting to his own measures. He 
took the manly and the judicious step. 
When they looked to the batile itself, they 
would perceive that the chief stress was 
on the right wing; and the House was 
aware in what a narrow space the conflict 
was decided—no less than 7,000 indivi- 
duals lying upon the ground. ‘Ihe extent 
of that struggle might perhaps be mea- 
sured by the numbers which were lost, 
numbers only equalled by those at the 
battle of Assay, considering those engaged. 
But if they wished to form an opinion 
upon proper grounds, let them look to the 
intercepted letter of the enemy; to the 
circumstances of the retreat, to the fact of 
the British army being in possession of 
the field, and general Beresford being 
enabled to advance a corps upon the 
retreating enemy. He complimented 
the ability by which the siege of Badajoz 
was raised, and though he could not avoid 
regretting, when he recollected that Bri- 
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tish soldiers bore the loss of such a num- 
ber, still, if war must be carried on, 
sacrifices must be made, and losses ex- 
pected; and it was consolatory to re- 
flect, that never was a loss sustained under 
circumstances more honourable to the 
British character. The way to decide the 
advantage of this battle, was to weigh it 
together with the whole campaign, and 
he would say, that in no campaign was 
the sacrifice of human life so small, consi- 
dering the effects produced by it. Lord 
Wellington had proved himself to be as 
sparing of the life of the soldier as he was 
careful of his health; and, checking his 
propensity to seek for glory, he econo- 
mised the existence of those placed 
under his command. He knew, when 
he was in a situation to be better in- 
formed upon such subjects, that the pro- 

ortion of the loss of the two armies 

ore no comparison. He was sure the 
House would feel that a great feature 
would be absent from the present contest, 
if, after the expulsion of the French from 
Portugal, a trial of strength had not been 
made upon both frontiers. He considered 
the twocontests as trials of strength, under- 
taken by the enemy, in both of which he 
was unsuccessful.—In adverting to the 
co-operation of the Spaniards, he was 
happy to find that the testimony of the 
general represented them as having done 
heir duty inthatday’s battle, and he hoped 
the example would lead to happy results 
in the future. Up to the present moment, 
France had made hut little impression 
upon Spain; for with all her efforts, she 
had never been able to send forth a single 
Spanish regiment to assist in the subjuga- 
tion of the country. Whatever defects 
might exist in the military system, and 
that great defects did exist he was per- 
fectly conscious, the House should recol- 
lect that Spain was. not conquered, that she 
was not divided. As to those defects in 
‘the national character of Spain, which 
prevented her from availing herself of our 
more efficient assistance and co-operation, 
from putting herself in that condition 
which would enable her more effectually 
to resist oppression, it was but justice to 
observe, that the same untractable cha- 
racter that made her so unmanageable in 
the hands of her friends, made her more 
unmanageable in the hands of herenemies. 
No nation had ever proved more true to 
herself than Spain; but if she allowed 
her troops to be disciplined under British 
officers in the same manner ag the troops of 
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Portugal were disciplined already, her 
cause would be much advanced. At the 
same time it was to be remarked that she 
had not the same opportunity that was 


offered to Portugal. We had never said 

that we were ready to pay her troops, as 

wellas to take them under our command; 

and he was confident it contributed 

greatly to the success of Portugal, that 

her soldiers were now, for the first time, 

paid weekly, and accounted with in asregu- 

lara manner as the British soldier. He 

was not sure, giving all the merit to Portu- 

gal she deserved, that the national cha- 

racter would have offered the same resis- 

tance to France as that of Spain had done. 

But he did not wish to draw any invidious 

comparisons—they were both fighting for 

their Jiberties—they had both displayed 

great energies, and he would only say, 

as had been already said, “ that this 

great contest must be seen out, and that 

we must do our best in it.’ No one 

could pronounce upon the result, but 

they would have a better eye to posterity 
and the duty which they owed their con- 

stituents by doing all they could, and 

leaving the rest inthe handsof Providence. 

He allowed that the war was a great bur- 

den, but he knew no man was prepared to 
say that he saw the moment when it ought 
to be abandoned. He was sure at this 
moment, that nothing remained for the 
country to do but to follow up the advan- 
tages it had so happily obtained. 

~ General Tarleton thought that the con- 
flict at Albuera had been one of the most 
severe and sanguinary during the war; and 
bore testimony, from private information 
he had received, to particular instances of 
gallantry and intrepidity that had been 
therein shown by our troops. He compli- 
mented the Chancellor of the Ixchequer 
on the military precision with which he 
had stated the details of the battle. He 
knew no occasion on which the British 
troops had: shewn greater instances of 
determined courage. 

Sir Henry Monigomery could not hope to 
be able to add tu the eloquent statement of 
the right hon. gent. and the noble lord, but 
still could not forego the satisfaction of 
offering his tribute of applause to the gal- 
lant general and the gallant army whose 
services was the subject now under consi- 
deration, nor could he contemplate without 
emotions of pride, that the gallant general, 
and also generals Cole and Hamilton, who 
bore so conspicuous a part in the glory of 
the day, were his.countrymen. He hoped 
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he should hear. no more in this House that 
Ireland was a burden tothis country. The 
right hon. gent. had on a former occasion, 
as well as the present, made honourable 
mention of glorious events in another 
quarter of the world, the capture of Am- 
boyna, and Banda, and he was right, for 
the picture of more gallant exploits was 
never submitted to this House, and he re- 
quested the House to recollect that these 
services were achieved in conjunction with 
the navy, by a part of that army which 
the tyranny and oppression of sir George 
Barlow had driven into a state of mutiny ; 
and he was confident when that subject 
came before the House, this exploit, with 
a recollection of the long and zealous 
service. of that army, would ensure to it 
the serious attention of parliament. 

General Mathew hoped that he should 
not be considered as digressing, if he 
stated shortly the services of the gallant 
general who was the object of the present 
motion. General Beresford had beentiirty 
years in the service of his country. He 
commenced in America, was at Toulon, 
at Corsica, in India, at Madeira, in Por- 
tugal, and in Spain with sir John Moore. 
He had only to state to the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for his consi- 
deration, that the gallant general had lost 
almost all he was worth in the world by 
the failure of his relative in Dublin. He 
stated this merely for his consideration, in 


“the hope that some pecuniary reward 


would be added to his honours. 

The Resolution was then agreed to nem. 
con. As were also the following: “ That 
the Thanks of this’ House be given to 
Major-Generals the honourable Galbraith 
Lowry Cole, the honourable William 
Stewart, John Hamilton, the honourable 
William Lumley, Charles Baron Alten, 
Brigadier-General Robert Ballard Long, 
and the several other officers, for their dis- 
tinguished exertions on the 16th ef May 
last, in the glorious battle at Albuera; and 
that lieutenant-general sir William Carr 
Beresford do signify the samgfif the 
honourable William Stewart, John Hamil- 
ton, the honourable William Lumley, 


Charles Baron Alten, Brigadier-General- 


Ballard Long, and the several other offi- 


cers. That this House both highly ap- 


prove of and acknowledge the distinguished 
valour and discipline so conspicuously dis- 
played by the non-commissioned officers 
and private soldiers of his Majesty’s forces, 
serving on the 16th of May last, under the 


- immediate command of lieutenant general 
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sir William Carr Berestord, in the signal 
defeat of the enemy at Albuera, and that 
the same be signified to them by the com- 
manding officers of the several corps, who 
are desired to thank them for their gallant 
and exemplary condyct.” 

“ That this House doth highly acknow- 


ledge the distinguished valour and disci- 


pline displayed by the officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers of that part 
of the Portuguese army which served un- 
der the immediate command of lieutenant 
genera] sir William Carr Beresford, on the 
16th of May last, in the glorious battle at 
Albuera.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
though he believed there was no instance 
in which that House expressed its thanks 
to the allies, unless when they acted under 
officers of our own, yet the nature of the 
present contest justified, he thought, a 
deviation from that rule: and, upon 
this ground he should move, “ That 
this pave doth highly acknowledge the 
distinguished valour and intrepidity dis- 
played by the Spanish army under the 
command of his excellency general Blake, 
on the 16th of May last, in the glorious 
battle at Albuera.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer next 
moved, “That an humble Address be 

resented to his royal highness the Prince 

egent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that a Monument be 
erected in the cathedral church of Saint 
Paul, London, to the memory of major- 
general Daniel Hoghton, who fell glori- 
ously on the 16th of May last in the battle 
at Albuera, which terminated in the signal 
defeat of the enemy’s forces; and to as« 
sure his royal highness, that this House 
will make good the expense attending the 
same.” 

Mr. G. S. Rose begged leave to offer a 
few words with respect to the conduct of 
that gallant officer, who had acquitted 
himself worthily in albsitoations, both asa 
soldier and as an accomplished gentleman, 
He had devoted his life to the most active 
services, and visited every climate in the 
pursuit of that glory which his profession 
held up to his view. He had commanded 
a brigade at Martinique, and on his return 
from that country exerted himself to get 
employment under that illustrious general, 
his friend Jord Wellington, whose great- 
ness he had foreboded at an early period. 
In his last conversation with him, he had 
stated it as his distinct opinion, that on ne 
account should England relinquish the 

(2M) 
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scene of warfare upon which she was now 

acting with so much success. It was his 

fortune to head one of those bands of 

heroes, who restored the glory of the day 

at the battle of Albuera, and to perish in 
the act of encouraging his men. . He 

_ frusted he should be forgiven for draw- 
ing the attention of the House to the 
merits of the distinguished general, whose 
memory they were now about to honour, 
and adding his testimony to that of the 
country at large, in favour of his virtues 
and abilities. 

Mr. Villiers adverted to the memory of 
the lamented general Mackenzie. The 
circumstances of his death, in the battle 
of Talavera, were precisely similar to 
those attendant on the fall of general 
Hoghton. He thought therefore that as 
their rank was the same, and that their 
deaths had been alike glorious, their 
names should live in the equal testimonies 
of their country’s gratitude. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer admitted 
the full force of the observation just made ; 
but there was a line of distinction which 
regulated the grant of honours, indepen- 
dent of the equal claim upon the score of 
merit. What that was, as applicable to 
the present instance, he confessed himself 
then unable to state accurately. He 
should take care to make himself better 
acquainted with the distinction—and till 
he did, he should suggest to his right hon. 
ftiend the propriety of waving all further 
discussion on the claims of that much-to- 

be-lamented officer. 

Mr. Villiers acquiesce in the propriety 
of this suggestion. rs 
_ Mr, Whitbread asked if it was not pos 
sible that there might be some expression 
of the feelings of the House upon the tran- 
scendant merits of the two young men 
who had behaved so heroically in ‘the de- 
fence of their colours. 

Mr. Abercromby was glad the observa- 
tion had been thrown out by his hon. 
friend. He had long thought that there 
would be great use in that House noticing 
and recording every splendid instance of 
individual valour, however low the rank 
of the person. 

_ Mr. Canning spoke to the same effect. 

At the same time that there must’neces- 

sarily be some general limit which, what- 

ever might be its latitude, might yet bear 
hard in its exclusive operation—there were 
instances however, that might well be ad- 
mitted as exceptions; of which there 
surely could not beone more touching and | 
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more splendid, than that of the gallant 
youth who, as he fell, was only anxious to 
lay the colours of his country to a con. 
genial heart that beat high for her praise, 
and whose last throb was for the glory of 
her arms. 

The Resolution was agreed to nem. con, 


Miuirary Poricy or THE Country.) 
Mr. Hutchinson, in pursuance of his notice, 
rose, and addressed the House to the fol- 
lowing effect :—Sir ; the wish for a secure 
and honourable peace must be general; 
but no one, at this moment, believes in the 
possibility of its attainment; nay, all 


‘agree in the necessity of continuing the 


war. Those who, till lately, shared in 
the universal panic which the unrivalled 
success, for many years, of the French 
arms on the continent had produced, are 
now considerably shaken in their first im» 
pressions, and inclined to hope where they 
had once despaired. Those who, with 
myself, never swerved from the opinion, 
that this nation possessed great military 
power, though they have lamented, and 
still continue to lament, the too frequent 
misapplication of that power, and the in- 
adequacy of our exertions, cannot but 
most heartily rejoice in any event which 
demonstrates the gallantry and efficiency 
of our troops, however they may consider 
such events as indecisive of ultimate suc- 
cess, and only as positive proofs of the 
capability of the empire—proofs, however, 
not requisite to establish, though they 
afford a noble confirmation of our long- 
acknowledged character for national ins 
trepidity. 

Yet, Sir, while ministers hold this lan- 
guage themselves, and cheer these senti- 
ments in others, they declare that we are 
contending for our very existence as a 
state—that the great cause which we main- 
tain in the Peninsula, is not so much that 
of the allies, as our own—that it is better 
to decide our fate there with the enemy, 
than to have to contend with him on these 
shores. We have been triumphantly con- 

ratulated on having escaped the fate of 
all the other powers of Europe, on .our 
having sevestedh the progress of the enemy, 
by our glorious achievements in the Pen- 
instla, where we are told, that we-have 
directed the “impending thunderbolt” 
harmless to the earth. We have indeed 
gained that, which in war is inestimable 
—fame ! We have obtained that, which 
is in itself a tower of strength—con- 


fidence !—While to the taunts of an 
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enemy, become insolent by success, we 
have, replied by repeated victories. 

But Sir, as I was not one of those who 
mistook hopes for certainties, or construed 
the retreat of an enemy into the consum- 
mation of a campaign, | am not now sur- 

rised that a contest, which was considered 
as having finally terminated, should have 
but justcommenced. I cannot forget that 
we are but now recovering, in consequence 
of the enemy’s cession, that country, of 


. which he had but recently dispossessed 


us.. Assuredly we have cause to rejoice, 
and to be sincerely thankful—but while 
victory, that victory which is to decide 
between the two countries, is still doubt- 
ful, we should prepare more than ever for 
war—not hang up our arms, nor devote 
merely to eulogies and congratulations, 
those precious moments, which should be 
employed in exerting every nerve to afford 
lord Wellington, (who has spent his life 
in the “ tented field,’ and who, repeat- 
edly victorious, has never yet been de- 
feated), a fair opportunity of measuring 
swords with the enemy, when, with in- 
creased force and confidence, he shall 
“ rally for the fight.” 

Sir; there is no man in this House, or 
in the country, less’ disposed to excite a 
spirit of interminable warfare than I am; 
but however most desirable a secure and 
honourable peace may be, as well for the 


- interests of humanity, as to lighten the 


severe pressure on the public, I cannot 
discover in either government any pacific 
disposition; neither will, I fear, consent, 
without first obtaining an unfair advantage 
over the other. With the exception of 
the war in the Peninsula, Buonaparté’s 
splendid and unequalled success has been 
the result of plans wisely conceived, and 
ably executed. His objects have been 
worthy a great conqueror. His exertions 
and méans employed fully equal to the 
attainment. Look to him in 1799, when, 
for the first time, he was placed at the head 
of the government of France, collecting at 
Dijon an army of reserve (ridiculed, be- 
cause its object was not understood), with 
which he secured his victory at Marengo 
in the following year (1800). See him at 
Boulogne with his army of England, 
equally ridiculed, preparing in 1803 for 
the defeat of Austria at Austerlitz in 1805. 
Behold him in his Confederation of the 
Rhine (early in 1806) anticipating by its 
agency the enthraldom of Germany, the 
subjugation of the Prussian monarchy, and 


the humbling of the great Autocrat of the 
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north. View him on the Vistula in 1806-7, 
(while we were ridiculing his exertions» 
anticipating his destruction, and paralyza 
ed into a state of culpable inactivity) col- 
lecting troops from Italy, and the most 
western extremities of France, Flanders, 
and Holland, by the aid of which, he af- 
terwards fought and conquered on the 
memorable day of Friedland, decisive of 
so much !—Witness similar exertions after 
the battle of Asperne (1809) when at Wa- 
gram, he repaired the disasters of that 
day, and established his real supremacy in 
Europe, by a masterly and rapid junction 
of scattered and distant corps. See him 
at this moment in the north-west of Eu- 
rope, under the pretext of merely exclud~ 
ing British commerce from the Continent 
(one of his objects doubtless—one too ori- 
ginally ridiculed as visionary ; but which, 
however, unhappily for us, has been but 
too successful), organizing a force, by 
which he has already nominated to the 
throne of Sweden, and is now enabled to_ 
make any distribution he pleases of those 
of Denmark and Prussia. See him at 
Dantzic, Custrine, and Stettin—behold, on 
the north-east of Germany, his long-de- 
layed, but sure-working plans as to the re- 
integration of Poland, whence, as from a 
citadel, he will be enabled to hold in sub- 
jection the whole European Continent. 
View him in his Illyrian empire, already 
directing his footsteps, resolved to plant 
his eagles on the Byzantine throne of the » 
Cesars. And, finally, behold him calling 
out the conscripts for 1811, for the pur- . 
pose of securing, if not resisted by coun- 
ter-exertions on our part, the conquest of 
Spain and Portugal, however hitherto de- 
ferred—and (not unlikely) for ulterior ob- 
jects too, the mere mention of which 
might subject ene perhaps to the scorn 
and derision of this House, and to the re- 
probation of an ‘easily deceived public ; 
who, feeble when they think themselves 
invincible, are frequently most confident 
when they have least reason for being so 
—and who, possessing great resources 
wherewith to become strong, are often ig- 
norant how to call forth such power, 
still more how to employ it when ar- 
rayed. 

From these examples, Sir, it is evident 
that Napoleon has left nothing to accident 
or chance, but that (with the exception 
already mentioned }he has invariably acted 
on plans suggested by the wisest policy, 
and carried into effect with the most con- 


military talent. Wheat have 
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been during the same period, our conti- 
nental exertions? In 1800, we appeared 
off Genoa with a small corps, not exceed- 
ing 4,000 men, a few days subsequent to 
the battle of Marengo. The junction of 
' a considerable military force, such as 
might easily have been furnished by this 
country, would in all probability, a few 
days prior to our arrival, have secured 
the victory to the Austrians, and possibly 
have prevented the forming of those fet- 
ters, which have-since enchained the 
powers of Europe. 
would have been worthy of this nation, 
and so great a cause. Subsequent to this, 
in the same year, we made two unsuccess- 
ful attempts against Ferrol and Cadiz. 
In 1801, with about 14,000 effective men, 
we undertook the expulsion of 26,000 of 
the chosen troops of France from Egy pt— 
a glorious expedition, and the only one 
successful during that whole war. In 
1805, with 8,000 men, we formed a junc- 
tion in Italy with the Neapolitan~and 
Russian armies, but we speedily abandon 
ed the country, and landed in the Decem- 
ber of that-year, with 25,000 men, in the 
North of Germany, where we took up a 


‘position on the Weser, but not until the 


battle of Austerliiz had been lost, and an_ 


armistice signed preparatory to the peace 
of Presburgh. In 1806, with less than 
5,000 men against a greatly superior 
force, we gained the battle of Maida, 
which, though highly glorious tothe troops 
and to the general, (sir John Stuart) as 
every thing connected with bis military 
life has been, had no beneficial result. In 
the same year, we made several pira- 
- tical descents at Buenos Ayres, where, 
after having increased our force to 10,000 
men, we were ultimately foiled and dis- 
graced. In 1807, with asmall corps, 
we made an unnecessary, unjust, and in- 
lorious descent on the coast of Egypt, 
rom whence, in a few months, we hastily 
retired. - And in the same year, (after per- 
mitting a favourable opportunity to es- 
cape us, and suffering our allies, the Rus- 
sians, to waste themselves in a most un- 
equal contest, which they maintained with 
the utmost heroism) we appeared, at the 
very eve of the peace of Tilsit, with a 
small corps of 7,000 men at Stralsund, 
whence we. speedily retired, without 
performing any thing; and with in- 
creased numbers, amounting to 25,000, 
we shortly after succeeded in the un- 
hallowed capture of Copenhagen. In 
1908, the gallant and ever-to-be-lament- 
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ed sir John Moore, was dispatched 


(with what rational military object 
remains still to be explained) to Sweden, 
with a chosen corps of 10,000 men, 
which his good sense and firmness pro. 
bably saved from destruction, and with 
which he shortly returned to the British 
coast, without having fired a shot. In the 
same year commenced our campaigns 
in Spain and Portugal, under the most 
propitious circumstances, the spirit of our 
people and that of the allies most enthu. | 
siastic—the state of Europe favourable— 
the cause a great and just one! Yet sir 
John Moore, though at the head of a no. 
minal corps of 40,000 men, was at no 
moment in a situation of offering battle to 
the enemy, with a force much exceeding 
26,000 effective. I am aware that. the 
Downing-street generals, assisted by: their 
staff ie official documents, proved to 
their own satisfaction at least, that he had 
40,000 ; but sir John Moore, thaugh in the 
field with them, never could discover 
more than 26,000; it is true, indeed, he 
had recourse but to the old exploded me- 
thod of counting by the head. Yet in 
this same year it appears, that the whole 
French force collected behind the Ebro, 
did not exceed 45.000 men—and early in 
this year we might have had 70,0U0 in 
the peninsula. in 1809, after having re- 
ceived intelligence of the loss of the baitle 
of Wagram, we committed an army of 
40,000 men to the marshes of Walcheren. 
Our bravest sons, eager for the fight, there 
died the death of cowards and of common 
men! Sunk without wounds, and fell. 
without renown! And this we did with 
such an admirable choice of time and 
place, that even had success ensued, we 
could not have struck an effectual blow 
against the power of Buonsparte.—Yet 
early in that year, by uniting only 
our Walcheren, Spanish, and Sicilian 
armies, we might sien thrown on any. 
part of the continent 93,000 men, a force 
greatly superior in number to that with 
which the archduke Charles joined the 
battle of Asperne, and nearly equal to 
that with which the enemy obtained the 
decisive victory of Wagram. 

What, Sir, would Buonaparté have done 
with our means? How would he have 
availed himself of such opportunities ? On 
several different occasions, the French ar- 
mies were in Austria, at the most distant 
points of Prussia, nay at the eastern ex- _ 
tremity of Poland. France, stripped of 
troops, exposed at all points, a population - 
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of eleven millions in the Peninsula, ani- ; 
mated as one man against her, a hostile | 
disposition towards her in various parts of | 
the continent, these islands, peopled with | 
a hardy gallant peasantry, trained in aj} 

eat degree to arms, an embodied militia | 
oo 65 to 86,000 men, a. regular army 
from 135 to 235,000, a local militia to any 
amount, the undisputed empire of the seas, 
tonnage equal to convey any number of 
men, the enemy’s shores within a few 
hours sail, all Europe open to us.—What, 
Iask, with these opportunities, and such 
means, would not Buonaparté have at- 
tempted? What would he not have ef- 
fected? 

It has been said, that had we to select a 
spot in Europe, most favourable to our- 
selves, and most disadvantageous to the 
enemy, we should have chosen‘that on 
which we now act in the Peninsula. We 
have been reminded of the great and 
appalling difficulties under which the 
enemy has brought up his troops and sup- 
plies trom the most distant points, and of 
the yreat comparative facility with which 
we have effected the same objects, in con- 
sequence of our maritime advantages and 
locality. How have we availed ourselves 
of these advantages of which ministers 
boast so much? The strength of lord 
Weilington’s army, originally 25,000 
men, has not in the course of two years 
been increased to more than $35,000 ef- 
fective British; that strength now much 
diminished, in consequence of our severe 
recent losses. Yet we appear to be pos- 
sessed of a force amounting to 235,000 
men, from which, deducting the armies 
and garrisons of the Peninsula, Sicily, 
Gibraltar, America, the Cape, the two 
Indias, and Ireland, amounting to about 
134,000, there remains a force unac- 
counted for (at least, not employed on ac- 
tual service) of upwards of 100,000, al- 
lowing too in the above statement (of 
135,000) 50,000 to be actually employed 
in the Peninsula, 20,000 for the East In- 
dies, and as many for Ireland, both of 
which are greatiy overstated at this 
amount. Do these 100,000 men really 
exist? If they do not, why is the country 
burdened with the enormous expense ne- 
cessary for the support of such an esta- 
blishment? If they are forthcoming, why 
are they not, or a part of them, employed 
in the Peninsula? 

I stall not be told that itis necessary to 
keep upon our own shores, a disposable 
force of 121,000 men, after what we have 
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heard of the perfect internal security af- 
forded by the Local Militia and other 
corps—this security should be something 
more than nominal, when it appears that 
the expence to the-eountry of the em- 
bodied and Local Militia, and the Volun- 
teer Corps, exceeds anually three mil- 
lions sterling, while their vast numbers 
render any other species of troops altoge- 
ther superfluous for home defence. Does 
lord Wellington not require reinforce- 
ments ? oonee the French armies now 
hovering on the frontiers of Portugal de- 
feated—nay, according to the sanguine 


calculation of some gentlemen, destroyed — 


—could this be effected without severe 
loss on our side ?—Can we expect, when 
we consider the enemy we have to deal 
with, that lord Wellington with his present. 
British force, aided but by the inexperi- 
enced, however patriotic at:d gallant le- 
vies of Portugal and Spain, can continue 
this contest with any prospect of ultimate 
success, so long as we only afford scanty 
and inadequate supplies. In the hour of 
our success, we calumniate the enemy. 
Are we ignorant how highly the officers 
who led the van of the British army ap- 
plaud the skill and valour of Marshal 
Ney, and those troops who covered the 
retreat of Massena? Do we already forget 
our own severe losses on the Duas Casas, 
and that still more sanguinary, though 
glorious conflict of Albuera? In what state 
have the exertions of the enemy left our 
armies at this moment for active opera- 
tions in the Peninsula? Would not asmall 
reinforcement to him at this critical in- 
stant compel us hastily to retire to our 
lines ? 

I deny, generally, the humble degraded 
state of the enemy? and his loss of mili- 
tary fame, and I do so, not with a view of 
offending or irritating those who differ from 
me, but to remove an impression, which if 


suffered to remain, may be greatly inju-. 


rious, at a moment when our exertions, in- 
stead of being relaxed, should be more vi- 
gorous than ever. Between October and 
the first week in March, lord Wellington 
did not receive more than 6,000 additional 
men, though it is evident he felt himself 
not sufficiently strong in his lines, for in 
October he recalled from Estremadura, 
marquis Romana and his corps, who at 
that moment threatened Seville, having 
recommenced offensive operations. The 
absence of this corps from ‘this point en- 
abled Soult and Mortier to combine their 
operations against Badajos, and may be 
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fairly considered as having greatly acce- 
lerated the fall of that place. His lord- 
ship has proved to ministers the great 
value of a reinforcement, even of 5,000 
men, for on the arrival of a force to that 
amount, in March last, he was enabled to 
undertake the double operations to the 
Agueda and the Guadiana: he has also 
avowed, that had he received these men 
earlier, he would have attempted the relief 
of Badajos. Ministers may now indeed 
chaunt the praises of lord Wellington, but 
it is evident they did not afford him effec- 
tual support, at a most important moment, 
and they may be accused of having even 
marred his plan. We are told, that we 
have secured for the allies an additional 
year, Let us not be too sure of this: but 
granting it, are we torest satisfied? Is this 
the utmost of our expectations? An ad- 
ditional year! Is this the nature of the 
warfare which we wage? Is it for this ad- 
ditional year only, that, in all the “ waste 
of blind extravagance,” we are squander- 
ing our treasures, and shedding the best 
blood of the empire? It has been rumour- 
ed, that the Spanish Government at Cadiz 
does not enter cordially into lord Welling- 
ton’s views. I know not how true this 
may be; but of this I am confident, that, 
however the short-sighted politicians of 
Britain may consider a mere protracted 
contest beneficial to these islands, the 
Spaniards and Portuguese cannot but feel 
that war, with such an object, must end in 
their general desplation—and could it but 
reach them, that even the minister had, in 
argument, seemed to limit his views only 
to this—there is surely no inhabitant of 
the Peninsula who ought not, most anx- 
iously, to desire the speedy removal of the 
British army. 

But the folly of limiting our exertions 
to mere self defence must be evident. 
Let us recollect that we are not now at war 
to restore or protect any particular 
dynasty—to dictate a constitution to ano- 
ther people—nor to prevent their procur- 
ing for themselves that liberty, and those 

rivileges, which we never shouid have 
Seapetan our ancestors obtained by the 
sword. Of this we might have been ac- 
cused in 1793. We have since lived to 
see Europe in chains, and our own subju- 
tion threatened. It is for this we arm ! 
he moment is.then one, not suited to dila- 
toriness or irresolution. We must have no 
half measures. Let us then not lose so 
great an opportunity—let us rally under 
the impression, so eloquently and forcibly 
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expressed by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that “ this enthraldom 
of Europe is not intended to last for ever 
——that possibly, in so just and great a 
cause, we may be pointed out, and intend. 
ed by Providence, as the humble instru. 
ments of deliverance!’? But to render 
ourselves worthy of this high exaltation, 
we must not slumber on our posts! Wh 
have all our victories hitherto been so un- 
availing? Because the nation has never 
put forth its strength. What was the re- 
suit of the victories of Roleiaand Vimiera ? 
The Convention of Cintra. Why? The 
strength of the enemy. What of the 
victory of Corunna? Embarkation. What 
of the victory of Talavera? Retreat, 
and from apprehension as to the like 
strength. What of Barrosa?  Ketreat 
also! without accomplising the object of 
the expedition, the British not being in 
sufficient force. And even now, when we 
think ourselves so successful, will lord 
Wellington suffer Massena to continue in 
Salamanca and Leon, or the other French 
armies in Andalusia? Supposing them to 
retire, and unite, has he strength prudently 
to venture into the heart of Spain, and to 
clear that country of an enemy, whom we 
scoff at, as discomfited and disgraced ? Are 
all our rejoicings to end in this, that Mas- 
sena having attempted that for which he 
appears not to have had suflicient force, 
has retired from a bad position in Portugal, 
to his resources in Spain, until it shall be 
his convenience, with increased numbers, 
and at a more favourable season, to return ? 
Our past and present circumstances have 
been compared ; that is, our situation now 
in the Peninsula, to what it was in 1508. 
Where are the Spanish armies of that year? 
Are they not defeated and dispersed? In 
whose hands are the fortresses then occu- 
pied by the Spaniards? Are they not 
principally in the hands of the enemy ? 
We have reason now to exult, but at what ? 
That the enemy has not hitherto succeeded 
in expelling us from Portugal! Our suc- 
cess “ has this extent, no more!” But 
from our present rejoicings, one might be 
disposed to infer, that we had expected 
annihilation. Why, in 1809, did Buo- 
naparté withdraw himself and his guards 
from Spain? Was it not to defeat Austria ? 
And did he not gloriously accomplish the ob- 
ject? Why has the war so long lingered 
in the Peninsula? Because he has had other 
views. Is he not now prepared to enter 
into another continental war, and in ano- 
ther quarter of Europe, should circume 
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stances render it necessary ? I am*sorry to 
perceivean anxiety in this country for such 
a war. We seem alike ignorant of the 
strength and situation of theenemy, and in- 
different to the fate of other nations, eager 
for revenge we cry for blood, reckless of 
the consequences! It has often been our 
policy to excite the continent to war ; 
and when the misfortunes of our allies, 
possibly our neglect, had separated us, we 
have immediately had recourse to an en. 
venomed illiberal abuse,—proving our- 
selves no less powerful in enmity, than 
unserviceable in friendship. How cruelly 
have not the Russians been aspersed, 
against whom the pen even of the learned 
and the wise, has, with little justice and 
less charity, been directed ; whose very 
virtues, with a shameless ingratitude, have 
been represented as vices? Having our- 
selves, in 1807, been mere spectators of 
the scene, we have since dared to question 
that merit, which even our common enemy 
has acknowledged ; I say our common 
enemy, for France is still in heart the 
enemy of Russia. Should the emperor 
Alexander be so ill advised as to break 
with France at this moment, what are 
likely to be our occupations? If we do 
not materially changeour system, we shall 
a advance a little further into the 

eninsula, still with an inagequate force. 
We shall subsidize Russia, if she will 
deign to accept ; and provided no hitherto 
undiscovered rock, or petty island, attracts 
our notice, we may send to some point 
of the continent, far distant from the 
scene of action, and late in the war, a 
corps unequal to effectual impression, but 
just sufficient to encourage the deluded 
people, (naturally discontented with the 
tyranny under which they exist), to rise in 
arms; and, having elated them by our 
eM abandon them to their fate, after 

aving exhausted their country, and ex- 
posed them to the chastisement of an ir- 
ritated master. 

How have you been hitherto waging 
war against Buonaparté? ‘By exhausting 
your treasury and discouraging even your 
own people, by repeated continental 
failures, you flatter yourselves you are 
making a great exertion, because incur- 
ring an enormous debt, but while, doubt- 
less, you are sycceeding in this, do you 
thereby advance one inch toward limiting 
the power of France, which, if suffered to 


‘acquire strength in the rapid manner it 
has done, will shake your empire to its 


very foundatien ? 
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But you imagine that you are safe at 
home—Are you so? You have indeed 
challenged Buonaparté to your coasts, 
and with little justice and less modesty, 
have pronounced him afraid to meet you £ 
You doubt his intentions to invade. Look 
to his levies of seamen, and his other navak 
preparations. Hear his threats—But you 
believe the thing tq be impracticable.— 
Examine his means, and recollect your 
own history! Have you not heard from 
the first lord of the Admiralty, that the 
labours of the enemy to complete his 
navy are incessant, that he has nearly 
ready for sea sixty-four sail of the line 
that commanding all the naval resources 
and most of the ports of Europe, it would 
be “ idle to question his capability of ren- 
dering himself formidable as a naval 

ower.” You have frequently experience 
ed the gallantry of the seamen of Hol- 
land, France, and Spain, to whom those of 
Sweden and Denmark do not yield—those 
of Genoa and Venice have also had their 
day ; why not again? Greece and her 
islands have hitherto furnished abundance 
of seamen to the fleets of Turkey and 
Russia. All, or the greater part of these 
countries, are under the absolute control 
of Buonaparté. 

We have been lately more successful 
than usual on the continent, because we 
have applied more of our physical strength. 
The enemy has been less so, from not 
having been able to direct all his energies 
to one point, as in his former wars. Our 
success, then, and the enemy’s retreat, 
prove the truth of my position, which is, 
not that numbers will, and always have 
been victorious, but that without a cer 
tain strength it is impossible to succeed. 
Such troops as gained the battles of Tala- 
vera, Barrosa, and those of Portugal, can- 
not be too confidently relied upon, but 
they should not be devoted in small num- 
bers, where their heroism only can be 
proved. Buonaparté has hitherto waged 
successful wars against the corrupt and 
feeble governments of Europe, who 
mouldered at his very touch, but he never 
before was engaged in a contest witha 
whole people, who have no government to 
sell or betray them. One district may be 
held in subjection by the presence of an 
army, meanwhile the neighbouring pro» 
vince rises. This,species of warfare in 
other times would have exhausted any in- 
vading nation. Such a contest, well ma- 
naged, may yet prove too muchyeven for 


Buonaparté, 
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* There never was a period in the history 
of this country when the union of political 
and military knowledge were so necessary, 


or might be so advantageously exerted in 


the councils of the nation, as at the pre- 
sent hour, “ this important hour,” per- 
haps “the very crisis of our fate.” We 
have reason to feel somewhat of confi- 
dence, which we have not had for some 
time, not so much owing to what we 
have ourselves achieved, as in consequence 
of the serious difficulties in which the ene- 
my has involved himself, but we must not 
believe those who say he will abandon his 
views in Spain. Such, under his difficul- 
ties, might be the conduct of a Bourbon 
—a legitimate prince, who might, with- 
out risk, retire within his hereditary do- 
minions; but he who has, by his sword, 
possessed himself of the Empire of the 
West, and is encircled by those he has de- 
spoiled, cannot venture to retrograde—he 
must. prove himself invincible, or relin- 
quish every thing. 

We are checked in all our sanguine ex- 
pectations, by the apprehensions of the 
cautious, and the financial calculations of 
the economical, and every suggestion for 
opposing an effectual resistance to the 
power of France, is met by a reference to 
the already-protracted length, the fre- 
quent failures, and burthensome nature of 
the contest. I am aware of this; but I 
am convinced, that, however unwisely we 
have hitherto conducted the war, we pos- 
sess the means to act otherwise—and if it 
be admitted that we cannot make peace 
with safety, the war should be carried on 
with energy, unless we would have the 
power of Britain crouch to that of France. 
It is, then, incumbent on us at length 
to put forth our strength—if we do not, 
then indeed will all our former exertions 
have been rendered wholly unprofitable. 
I admit our expenditure hitherto to have 
been immense—in many instances, profli- 
gate and useless! What sums have there 
not been expended since 1793, on coast 
and insular expeditions, and on some 
most wild continental ones, many of 
which have not been enumerated ! How 
many millions in-subsidies, some of them 
most objectionable—in foreign levies— 
home fortifications, quite unnecessary— 
barracks, and other whims!—A small 
part of these sums would have enabled us 
to have acted as principals, most formi- 
dable, too, on the continent. We have 
been reminded of the war system of our 
ancestors—that we should adhere to that, 


~ 
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and depend on our navy. It is idle to 
look for precedents in times quite dissi- 
milar to those in which we live. Our 
ancestors knew no such dangers as those 
to which we are exposed. I have lament. 
ed the division and misapplication of our 
force, and have expressed a wish for con- 
centrated, formidable attacks—for war with 
energy, not as we have waged it—war 
with no partial views, but comprehendin 
the interests of the civilized world—war, 
as the soldiers ef a great empire, not as 
the pirates of a petty state ! : 
It is evident from a retrospect of our 
proceedings, since the commencement 
of the war, that we have never been in 
sufficient force on the continent, and on 
reference to the Army Estimates of each 
year, it appears, that we have not em- 
ployed in our continental expeditions, any 
thing like the quantum of force, which the 
military establishments of the country 
enabled us to employ—that we have never 
been at the moment, nor at any point, 
where supposing success to have attended 
our arms, we, or our allies, could have 
essentially benefited; that we have never 
anticipated, but have always awaited in 
stupid gaze the coming of events; that 
we have therefore never prepared before 
hand ; that we have seldom had.a fixed 
plan of our own, but have usually looked 
to the enemy for our motions ; that of 
such plans as we had devised, and attempt- 
ed the execution, most of them were con- 
ceived in utter ignorance ; some accom- 
plished, and others sought to be accom- 
plished, in violation of sclemn treaties, 
and the most sacred principles of the laws 
of nations! We have lost the finest oppor- 
tunities! We have exhausted ourselves in 
avast variety of insular, and some purely 
buccanneering expeditions, which have 
thrown a deceitful colouring of glory on 
our arms, and which appear to have en- 
riched, while, in fact, they have impover- 
ished the state, and deceived the people with 
an appearance of security, strength, and 
prosperity, entirely fictitious. But this is 
not the moment for complaint, the past is 
irretrievable—the future is yet ourown! I 
cannot conceal from the House my con- 
viction, that this contest, sustained in the 
manner in which we are now carrying it 
on, cannot fail to terminate fatally. At 
this moment the efficient force under lord 
Wellington is over-rated at 25,000 men. 
It is also divided, and opposed by superior 
French armies—these armies, certain soon 
to obtain considerable reinforcements. 
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What are our views? For the moment we 
are taking up strong positions on the fron- 
tiers, where, at immense loss, we have re- 
pulsed the enemy, but the intention, the 
avowed plan, is to fall back to our posi- 
tion, when the enemy shall have strength 
to advance in force, and to re-occupy our 
lines in the neighbourhood of Lisbon, 
which require 70,000 men to defend. But 
should our losses continue in the propor- 
tion that they have been since the open- 
ing of this campaign, and our supplies be 
as slowly and sparingly furnished as they 
have been since the commencement of 


- the peninsular war, the result cannot be 


problematical, but failure the most com- 
plete inevitable. One cannot hear with 
patienee, after all our boasted facilities 
and maritime advantages, and the great 
difficulties under which the enemy carries 
on his operations in the peninsula, that 
at this moment, while we possess a nu- 
merous useless cavalry, at home, which 
we could (as it were in a moment) trans- 
port to the opposite shores, we are greatly 
out-numbered even in that arm. One 
cannot silently hear the merit of such an 
enemy decried, after his having overcome 
all these obstacles, and recently perform- 
ed some of the most difficult and gallant 
military achievements, such as the retreat 
from Santarem, the evacuation of Al- 
meida, with the destruction of that fortress 
and the preservation of its garrison: and 
the undaunted heroism displayed in the 
late sanguinary battle, where on the 
heights of Albuera, the troops of the two 
most warlike nations of the earth never 
more distinguished. themselves, though 
victory declared in favour of Britain, 
The hon. gentleman concluded with mov- 
ing the following Resolution : 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
to assure his royal highness of the un- 
feigned attachment of this House to his 
person and government, and their undi- 
minished confidence in his wisdom, vigour 
and perseverance ; the display and exer- 
cise of which qualities in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of this empire can alone, 
under the blessing of Providence, bring 
the arduous contest in which they are en- 
gaged, to an happy and. glorious termi- 
nation. 

“« That, called upon as this House has 
been, to impose many and grievous bur- 
dens on a loyal, patient, and affectionate 
people, they should, nevertheless, fail in 
their duty towards themselves, his royal 
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highness, and their country, if they did ~ 
not declare their firm conviction, that it 
is by additional sacrifices alone, and su-— 
= vigour, they can ever hope to 

ring this war to a safe and honourable 
conclusion, a war, unexampled in its ex- 
tent and duration; in which ‘they contend 
not for glory, empire, and dominion, but 
for existence. 

« If their efforts have been great, they 
must be still greater; if their sacrifices 
have been many, they must be still more 
numerous. They cannot but recollect, 
that they arm for the independence of 
man against embattled Europe, awed by 
the assumed authority, and subdued by 
the power of one relentless mind, whose 
policy, whose ambition, whose hope, is 
the destruction of this country, and all its 
proud establishments. 1 

« That, anxious as they are to obtain a 
durable, a safe, and honourable peace, 
they can see no means of obtaining this 
inestimable good, but in the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war, in a strict economy 
of all the remaining resources, in an in= 
dissoluble union, by one common interest, 
of every class of his Majesty’s swbjects, 
and in military efforts proportionate to 
the danger, and limited alone by the ex- 
tent and powers of exertion, which are to 
be found in this ewpire. 

“Phat, in common with all his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects, they have to la- 
ment former failures, and to rejoice at 
present successes. 

« That, in this protracted warfare, much 
has occurred to instruct ignorance, and 
chastise presumption, and a great deal to 
inspire hope, and future confidence. That 
if-something has been done, much re- 
mains to be performed, which can never 
be accomplished without the most sfed- 
fast regard and attention to those fixed 
and immutable military principles, with- 
out which exertion must be useless, and 
courage itself unavailing.” ~ ; 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was not his intention to take up much of 
the time of the House. He assured the 
hon. gent. that in what he had for- 
merly stated respecting the views enter- 
tained by his Majesty’s government, he 
had never designed to undervalue the 
force and the erof the enemy. It 
had never been in his contemplation to 
represent the French army as degraded, but 
upon comparing it in the state to which it 
was reduced by recent events, with that 
wis estimation in which it was before 
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held by its successes, over the powers of 
Europe, he had meant to say, that its 
glory and its terrors were diminished. It 
was lowered in character from that unna- 
tural height which it had previously at- 
tained, and was clearly proved to have no 
claim to the title of invincible. With 
respect to a system of protracted warfare, 
he certainly did consider that the main- 
tainance of the contest on the Peninsula, 
even for another year, would afford a 
chance which it would be consonant to 
every sound view of practical. policy to 
adopt. He had never, however, confined 
himself to the belief that another year was 
the necessary limit to our exertions in that 
quarter, and had never intended to urge 
amore than that, if there was any where a 
peculiar opportunity, and a more favoura- 
ble prospect than another of resisting the 
enemy, it was to be found in Spain and 
Portugal. It wasthere he conceived it to 
‘be the paramount interest of the country 
40 maintain the struggle. With respect to 
what had been said of the want of feeling 
displayed by fermenting and keeping alive 
the war in the Peninsula, in his opinion, no 
calamity that might be inflicted on that 
part of the Continent by a protracted war- 
fare, could be equal to the evil of French 
Mominion. Thus much he deemed it 
necessary to say in explanation of his sen- 
4iments formerly expressed. In answer to 
-that part of the hon, gentleman’s speech 
‘in which he talked of lord Wellington’s 
not having been sufficiently reinforced, and 
of his exertions having been starved, he 
had it in his power to say, that lord Wel- 
lington himself held no suchopinion. He 
would, however, rather see this sentiment 
prevail in the public mind than the con- 
trary one, that the blood and treasure of 
the country had been wantonly and extra- 
vagantly squandered. The reinforcements 
sent to lord Wellington arrived sufficiently 
early to enable him to prosecute all his 
designs. As to the general and specula- 
tive views taken by the hon. gent., it was 
easy in the closet to project schemes. for 
the sending 50 or 100,000 men abroad, but 
the moving and the maintenance of such 
.a body were difficulties not easy to. be sur- 
amounted. in. practice; neither was the real 
military strength of a. state to be, fairly 
judged by its numerical amount. What 

ad been already done by ministers was, 
an his judgment, enough to precure them 
«redit for a disposition to make every 
practicable. exertion, consistent with the 
object of preventing the country from ex- 
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hausting itselfso as to leave it incapable of 
maintaining for any length of time the 


contest on which its. best interests 
depended. However he might concur in 
the spirit with which the hon. gent, had 
regarded the general objects of our 
foreign policy, he did not think the House 
would be well advised if they were to 
adopt the Address of the. hon. gent., er 
endeavour to stimulate government beyond 
that temperate and cautious, but firm and 
energetic system of exertion on which the 
had hitherto acted, for which reason he 
must oppose the motion. 

Mr. Hutchinson in reply stated, that he 
did not propose this motion for the pur; 
pose of calling forth any explanation from 
ministers of their plan of proceeding, but 
merely to point out, that they were pur- 
suing a plan in the Peninsula, that would 
tend to the ruin of this country. He felt 
it therefore his duty to pretest against the 
manner they were carrying on that con- 
test, without comparing the present minis« 
ters to former ministers, or giving any 
offence to the right hon. gent. and his cole 
leagues. He was still convinced that our 
victories would lead to nothing, however 
much he united in sentiments. that had 
been stated that night in favour of lord 
Wellington, who, whether -he had been 
so successful or not, was fully entitled. to 
the confidence of the country. If they 
suffered the French to collect a force, and 
not speedily meet them now, all the talents 
of lord Wellington, and the bravery of 
British troops, might bé in vain called forth 
to prevent us being ‘driven out cf the 
Peninsula. 

The motion was then put and negatived 
without a division. aor ont 

Reeency—Kine’s Iutness.] Mr. Whit- 
bread, on rising, declared, that if he, 
thought there was any prospect of ob-. 
taining a fuller attendance at this period. 
of the session, for the consideration of the 
motion of which had given notice, he. 
would cheerfully consent to delay it. 
But when no such expectation was likely 
to be realized, it was not from any desire. 
to interfere with the recent regulations of 
the. House, that he must persevere in 
bringing the subject immediately ‘under 
discussion. It would be recollected that 
he had enquired: of the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer early in the 
session whether it was his intention to in- 
troduce any clause into the Regency Bill 


for the purpose,of making a. provision in 
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the eventual. recurrence of his Majesty’s 
disorder. On learning that he had no 
guch intention he had then declared, that 
before the conclusion of the session he 
would call the attention of the House to 
the state of the kingdom in reference to 
this subject. It was indeed a subject, in 
his. estimation, of primary importance. 
After his Majesty’s numerous and pro- 
tracted indispositions ; after instances of 
the royal illness having been concealed 
from the nation, and aiier looking back, 


' gt the same time, to those periods of our 


history, when the incapacity of the sove- 
reiga had led to intestine discord and 
commotions, he did think it was the duty 
of ministers to have proposed some mea- 
sure which might guard our future history 
from the recurrence of similar disasters, 
He did think that it was their duty to have: 
fixed a precedent, by referring to which 
that agitation of the public mind, and those 
feelings of party animosity which were 
always excited on these unfortunate oc- 
casions, might. be in future avoided. In 
contemplating the situation of the coun- 
try, and reflecting on what that situation 


might be in a particular case, which al- 


though not probable, might still, in the 
course of human events, take place, he 
meant the death of the prince of Wales, 
the immediate heiress would be a minor, 
and the next heir, his royal highness the 
Commander in Chief, would be at. the 
head. of the army. (Hear!) He had no 
doubt whatever, and he was sure no per- 
son would suspect him of entertaining a 
doubt of the loyalty and allegiance of that 
illustrious person to those who. were. in 
precedence to himself in the order of suc-: 
cession to the throne. But he was per- 
suaded, if similar cireumstances had ex- 
isted at any. other period—if a female 
minor had. succeeded to the crown, while 
the military power of the kingdom. was 


_ under the.controul of the presumptive 


heir—it would be incredible that. parlia- 
ment should be prorogued. without ad- 
verting to such a situation of the kingdom, 
unless indeed the existence of.a war of 
unexampled difficulty might create a belief 
that parliament had been so busily occu- 
pied as naturally to overlook this moment- 
ous consideration. In referring to those 
eriods, in which the sceptre of these 
ingdoms had been swayed by princesses, 
it was, impossible not to augur well of 
what might hereafter happen; and in the 
contemplation of a female reign, pregnant 
as his mind was with grateful recollections 
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of the past, and fond anticipations of the 
future, he could not but think that. if he: 
lived at a different time, we should find’ 
it diticult to believe that any ministers. 
should be so negligent of their duty, so: 
forgetful of the interests and tranquillity» 
of the country, as to propose no legis- 
lative measure, to take no precautionary 
step in such a state of things, so fertile. 
with danger and alarm. The right hon. 
gent. in answer to his question, had urged: 
the difficulty of devising a remedy, and: 
had stated that none had ever before been 
adopted. This, then, was his apology: 
for the continuance of that evil—this bis 
argument from past errors in justification 
of present negligence. Thus much for 
the general consideration; and he con-: 
ceived that he had sketched a picture suf- 
ficiently interesting to induce the House 
to take it into attentive consideration. He 
would now beg leave to ask, what was the: 
state of the country with respect to the: 
King himself? At the opening of the ses- 
sion they were told that his Majesty’s in~ 
disposition would not probably last a forte: 
night ; another fortnight was then talked: 
of; and then week after week elapsed, 
and still it was said that the Regency 
Bill would never pass into a law. The: 
Bill, however, at-length passed, and then: 


the public anxiety was: met by the bul- 


letins of the physicians, so delusive and. 
enigmatical, that, at last, folly itself could; 
no longer place any confidence in them. 
Continually representing his Majesty to: 
be advancing towards recovery, they still, 
left him at a distance from the goal. 
What inference was it possible for the: 
public to draw from these uncertain and. 
contradictory declarations? Rumour, how=: 
ever, had lately mentioned differences 
among the physicians, and not only: 
among the physicians, but among the: 
Queen’s council, some of the members of; 
which it represented to have been of opi-: 
nion that his Majesty was competent to 
the resumption of hisauthority. So much: 
for rumour, which if not contradicted, he: 
thought did furnish a sufficient: ground. to: 
induce the House to take some step on: 
this subject before the prorogation... The: 


public was lately informed that his: Ma-: 


jesty had had a fresh accession of his dis- 
order, but that it was not on the increase.: 
What did this mean? What could the 
country understand from this declaration ? 
Were they to believe that the disorder 
was less or more than on the 25th of Octo-, 
ber last? Supposing his Majesty to resi 
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' sume, and soon after to suffer a relapse, 
before the parliament should again assem- 
ble, the Regency Bill would be extinct, 
and every thing must be then repeated, 
and the old set of difficulties would again 
occur. Was this a state, he would ask, 
in which it was the duty of parliament to 
leave the country! So strongly had this 
consideration impressed itself on his mind, 
that he had determined to cali the atten- 
tion of the House to it, and would there- 
fore move, That on Thursday next it 
should resolve itself into a Committee of 
the whole House, to consider the state of 
the Nation. 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer had no 
hesitation in saying, that if the honour- 
able gentleman meant to propose per- 

“manent means for supplying any oc- 
casional incapacity in the executive in 
future, nothing was more inexpedient, 
nothing more improper. If any period 
was proper for this, it was not surely that 
in which the crown was incapacitated. 
He would, indeed, go farther, and say, that 
-it was improper, prospectively, at any 
time to lay down rules for every future 
recurrence, and that it was better that 
parliament should leave the considera- 
tion of the question to the government, 
that it might establish a remedy itself, 
The farthest that he should be inclined to 
go, would be a provision for parliament 
to meet within a given time after the re- 
currence. This, in his opinion, was the 
utmost extent to which it was proper to 
go. But if it was thought that the 
provisions to be adopted, might vary 
infinitely according to the existing cir- 
cumstances, it would be vain to think of 
anticipating all those circumstances so 
as prospectively to establish a govern- 
ment fitted to each particular case. He 
thought that the country had had enough 
of experience already, and that whatever 
regulation future circumstances might 
make it necessary to, adopt, might be ef- 
fected with very slight variations from the 

lans already acted upon. All the details, 

wever, could not be foreseen. With 
this view of the subject he should think 
that parliament could rot entertain the 
present motion. If any such regulations 
as regarded the future, and intended to be 

rmanent, were even to be made, surely 
it was not a time when the crown was in- 
capacitated that they were to be made. 

It was necessary to have the superinten- 
dance of the crown to watch over its own 
interests.—The House would expect that 
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he should take some notice of the report 
mentioned by the hon. gent. relative to 
the division of opinions in her Majesty’s 
council on the subject of his Majesty’s re« 


covery. He did not know that such diyjs 
cions had never occurred. They might 
have happened. But he had never heard 
that any member of the council had ever 
thought his Majesty in a situation to re. 
sume the government. Upon that sub- 
ject, however, he must say, that he had 
not the means of stating precisely the opi. 
nions of the members of the council on 
the subject, except in so far as they had 
been stated in conversation from time te 
time; but he could say he had never 
been able to learn from them that an 
diversity of opinion had ever prevailed on 
this subject. No doubt some of them 
might entertain more sanguine expecta. 
tions than others of his Majesty’s speedy 
recovery ; but that any one held that that 
complete recovery had arrived, he had 
never yet heard.—But to return to the 
subject before them: if parliament was 
required to meet within a certain time 
after the recurrence, that provision was a 
sufficient security. ‘The hon. gent. had 
said, that parliament possessed no security 
against their being prorogued. Une 
doubtedly they did not possess any. He 
thought it rather extravagant, however, to 
suppose that any one should presume to in- 
tercept the royal authority before the 
meeting of parliament. If parliament 
were to meet, then, no doubt, different 
opinions might be entertained as to the 
length of its duration. He had been sup- 
osed a minister possessed of a degree of 
fardihood which no minister before him 
ever possessed: but this interception wag 
supposing a degree of hardihood which no 
minister would presume to take upon him. 
—With respect to the supposed difficulties 
which would arise from the want of this 
permanent provision, as the former discus- 
sions had ripened into an act of parlia- 
ment, there might be some difficulty as to 
the period when it might be necessary to 
act, whether it should be sooner or later; 
but he thought there could be little differ- 
ence of opinion, in future, as to the man- 
ner of proceeding. He thought, there« 
fore, that any further provision than that 
of securing the meeting of parliament with- 
in a given time after the recurrence, was 
superfluous and improper. With respect 
to the question respecting the possibility 
of the crown falling into the hands of an 
infant, if there was no person between that 
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infant and the present sovereign, it would 
be wise to do what had been already done 
in similar cases; but in former times the 
crown had itself superintended the mak- 
ing of such provisions. So long, there- 
fore, as two lives were between that infant 
and the throne, he thought it would be 
improper te call for the consideration of 
this question. 

Mr. Bathurst observed, that the assem- 
bling of parliament, in the event of the 
recurrence of his Majesty’s indisposition, 
was provided for by the existing act. On 
that ground, and on that ground alone, it 
appeared to him not necessary at the pre- 
sent moment to take any steps on the 
subject. At the same time he was of 
opinion, that on a future occasion means 
should be taken to secure the assembling 
of parliament as soon as possible after such 
avevent. It was quite impossible, how- 
ever, that parliament should lay down 
before-hand, all which it might be proper 
to do under every variety of circum- 
stances. 

Mr. Canning did not conceive it possible 
that parliament should now enact, that 
parliament should not be at any time pro- 
rogued. This was one of the functions of 
ministers for which they were responsible, 
and for all abuses of this sort, ministers 
were particularly responsible. But to enact 
now that on any occasion, parliament 
should not be prorogued at the pleasure of 
the crown, was to change one of the fun- 
damental principles of the constitution—it 
was enacting a principle which might be 
carried hereafter, as it had been formerly 
carried, to a most dangerous extent. 
When a case occurred, or on the case of 
recovery, parliament assembled, would 
provide for the recurrence. His right 
hon. friend had thought it enough to pro- 
vide means at present for the re-assem- 
bling of parliament; but he wished to 
add, that in his opinion, partiament ought 
to provide; what had hitherto been ano- 
malous ought to be regular in future, and 
the settled course of the constitution. He 
thought, however, that the difference which 
existed as to the mode of supplying the 
deficiency of the executive power, should 
be submitted to them at a time when the 
executive government was in full force— 
when the consideration of the question. 
could not involve the nation in anarchy 
or confusion—when it could be considered 
with perfect coolness, and not with the heat 
of party—and when it could be considered 
as an abstract question, compared with. 
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the principles of the constitution, and with 
the recent practice. They should then 
provide that parliament should meet with- 
in the shortest time after the recurrence, 
and should lose no time, as formerly. The 
mode was of little importance compared 
with the ascertaining of that mode. The 
discussion which took place about the 
time when parliament should meet, and 
the mode of proceeding, occupied the 
greatest part of the time of parliament 
formerly. If this was settled, all that 
would in future be necessary to do would 
be soon accomplished. He thought it was 
impossible to take a view beforehand of 
all possible cases. The hon. gentleman 
had put the case of a minor with the duke 
of York at the head of the army. It would 
be quite madness in the House of Commons 
to.say that in the case of a minor the duke 
of York should have ‘no power in the 
regency. It was possible to discuss: a 
case in which all hurry might be against 
you, and yet all prudence with you. This 
question not only involved all the princi- 
pies of our government, but our tempo- 
rary policy. Again, he was not prepared 
to say, that in case of the discussion anew 
of the question of regency on a relapse, 


‘that precisely the same restrictions should 


be enacted, and yet if the House were to 
go into a Committee that question could 
not be avoided, so thatthey would have to 
fight all the battles of this year over again, 
and to fight them over again hypotheti- 
cally. ‘They had already smarted under the 
late nights and long debates on this subject. 
In the legislature parliament could not 
regularly take cognizance of the feelings 
of the sovereign ; the crown was supposed 
to be impassive and unfeeling ; but in the 
present case, they had the recorded feel- 
ings of the Prince Regent on this subject; 
and.the consequence of their present de- 
liberations would be either unnecessarily 
to wound the feelings of his royal bigh- 
ness, or to come to a Resolution directly 
the contrary of what they had adopted in 
the very same session. The only. case 
that could justify their interference in this 
respect, would be, that his Majesty might 
recover, and that, during that recovery, 
the duration would be so short as not to 
admit of reconsidering the question. 

Mr. Whitbread, in reply, thought the de- 
claration of ministers the most miserable 
farce ever played off to the country, when 
not sanctioned by an act of parliament, 
He thought the right hon. gentieman per- 
fectly capable of proroguing instantly, if 
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- be arraigned and arraigned, but they 


he should think proper. It had been said 
that. there would then exist . justifiable 

ounds for arraigning his conduct, but he 
had always found, whatever justifiable 

rounds there might be for arraigning the 
conduct of ministers, these grounds never. 
appeared to them justifiable. He had 
found them even voting on such arraigning 


and to hoist their own flags when con- 
scious that if their own votes were with- 
drawn they would obtain a very small 
majority. A recent case had shewn him 
what a distinction men were apt to make 
between their own case and the case of 
others. A colonel of militia lately in this 
House was in a minority of one, voting for 
an investigation into his. own conduct, 
and this mode of proceeding was received 
with; acclamation by those persons who 
had themselves behaved so very diflerent- 
ly. What security had the country in the 
responsibility of ministers? They might 


would always vote that there were no 
grounds for arraignment, and so put an end 
to the proceedings. With respect to the 
King’s feelings, he could not conceive how 
a mind approaching to convalescence 
could be affected with knowing that in 
case of any accident parliament should 
immediately meet. He thought the pre- 
sent time peculiarly favourable to the con- 
sideration. of this subject, when men’s 
minds were alive to it. With respect to the 
divisions in the council, he had certainly 
had no private confidential communication 
on the subject; but he had obtained the 
information in a way that he could not dis- 
believe. it, especially as he had heard the 
names and numbers of the division, and he 
must therefore believe it to be true. Al- 
though the right hon. gentleman was dumb 
as to the subject. of his, Majesty’s health, 
and dumb as to the reports of the physi- 
cians—at least if he said any thing it es. 
caped him—he did not mean to say that 
recovery was impossible. Undoubtedly 
little expectation of that recovery could 
now be entertained by any rational man 
who was not sanguine from interest. Sup- 
posing, however, his Majesty should. re- 
cover.on the 24th of July, and have a re- 
Japse on the 24th of August, there was no 
provision in the act of parliament relative 
to that recovery and relapse; and although 
in the hands of the present ministers there 
was no danger, in the hands of future mi- 
nisters much mischief might happen. One 
of the objects to be inquired into in the. 
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Committee would be the grounds on which 
the physicians’ opinions wete founded; 
for the country was informed by the coun. 
cil, on the authority of the physicians, 
that his Majesty had made a material pro. 
gress in his recovery ; till at last, from 
progress to progress, he was at last cast a 
great way back. If they were not a na. 
tion of fools, the physicians ought to be 
obliged to state the grounds for their opi. 
nion. 
Mr. Pole Carew supported the motion, 
The House then divided—-* 
For the motion 22 
Against it, 
Majority against the motion...—72 


Petition oF THE Royat Cana Come 
PANY IN IRELAND For RELIEF.] Mr, Wels 
lesley Pole rose to call the attention of the. 
House to the Petition of the Royal Canal 
Company in Ireland. [See p. 278.) He 
said he thought it necessary to make the 
House acquainted with their affairs, and 
accordingly entered into a history of their 
proceedings since its establishment in 
1789.- From the advantages likely to be 
derived from the plan, he had on a former 
application been in favour of assisting 
them in the prosecution of their desiga 
with a graut of 70,000/. ‘This sum, how-. 
ever, was not advanced, in consequence of 
the representations made by the “ Grand. 
Canal Company.” It was not till their 
last application that the Irish government 
had an opportunity of knowing the state, 
of their affairs. On that occasion, the 
answer given by the Jord ran was, 
that no relief could be afforded, till the 
circumstances of the concern, from be- 
ginning to end, were laid before the, Di- 
rectors-general, that they might form an. 
opinion on the. subject. On_ this,. the 
whole underwent an investigation by that 
Board, in consequence of which, the Peti-. 
tion came to the House, which he now 
wished to have referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. It appeared that. the Company 
had been allowed by their charter to 
create a stock, to the amount of 300,000/.. 
to raise loans to the amount of what they. 
expended of their capital, but not to raise. 
by loan a sum exceeding such expendi- 
ture, and they were prohibited making a 
dividend but on their clear profits. The. 
sum expended of their capital did not at. 
most exceed; 172,000/. but they had. 
borrowed §42,000/. Their income was 
15,000/. annually, and their yearly ex- 
pences were 11,000/.. Thus it would be. 
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geen the annual surplus of their revenue’ 
was 4,000/. and as the interest of their 
debt made an annual charge of 49,0001. 
‘the returns of the undertaking were 
45,0001. worse than nothing. The de- 
bentures, of the loan borrowed of the 
benchers, which were 1001, were now 
selling in the market at 921. each, and if 
the undertaking were carried to the extent 
proposed, those most sanguine did not 
think that in 18 years, and after expend- 
ing 300,0001, the returns would exceed 
30,000/. annually, in addition to the pre- 
His principal reason for 
wishing the subject referred to a Com- 
mittee was, that the failure of the under- 
taking would greatly distress many of the 
share holders, who were for the greater part 
widows, or persons in low circumstances. 
He concluded by moving, “ That the 
Petition of the Royal Canal Company of 
Ireland, together with the Report of the 
Director-general on the subject to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, be referred to the 
consideration of a Committee to be ap- 
pointed to examine the same, and report 
their observations thereon to the House.” 
The motion was agreed to. - 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, June 8. 


Srate. or tue Kinc’s Heatts.] Im- 
mediately after the Speaker had taken the 
chair, 

The Master of the Rolis rose, and ob- 
served, that he regretted much he had not 
been in the House last night, when, he 
was given to understand, an hon. member 
(Mr. Whitbread) had stated that there 
was a division inthe Queen’s Council with 
regard to the state of his Majesty’s health 5 
some of the members being of opinion 
that he wasin a state to resume the royal 
functions, others that he was not.. As he, 
the Master of the Rolls, had never con- 
ceived it possible that such a report could 
be in circulation, knowing that it had 
no existence in fact, he could not suppose 
it likely, that it could find its way into the 
hon. member’s speech, otherwise he should 
have felt it his duty to be in his place, to 
give the statement of the hon. member 
an. absolute contradiction.. He had only 
now to declare, that no division in the 
Queen’s Council had ever taken place, 
either on the supposeds question of dif- 
ference alluded to by the hon, gentleman, 
or on any other whatever. : 
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Monday, June 10. 


Petition oF Mr. GrEATHEAD RESPECTS 
ING His Lire Boat.] A Petition of Henry 
Greathead, of South Shields in the county 
of Durham, Boat Builder, was bitesnnted: 
and read; setting forth, “ That, in the 
year 1789, the Petitioner built at South 
Shields a boat upon a new construction, 
for the purpose of saving seamen from 
shipwreck, and affording assistance to 
ships in distress in making the harbour, 
which boat being found by experience ta 
have attained those important objects, obs 
tained by general consent the name of the 
Life Boat; and that the Petitioner, not 
having secured to himself any pecuniary 
advantage by the exclusive right of making 
and vending such boats, the House, after a 
minute examination of evidence as to the 
utility of the Life Boat, the originality of 
the invention claimed by the Petitioner, 
and the remuneration he had received, 
did, on the 9th day of June 1802, resolve 
that a sum, not exceeding 1,200/., be 
granted to his Majesty, to be paid to the 
Petitioner, as 4 reward for his invention of 
the Life Boat, whereby many lives had 
already been saved, and great security 
was afforded to seamen and property in 
cases of shipwreck, for which distinguished 
reward the Petitioner will ever entertain 
adeep sense of gratitude; and that the 
great utility of the Life Boat has been con- 
firmed and established by continued ex- 
perience since the year 1802, many lives 
and frequently ships having in each suc- 
ceeding year been saved from destruction 
by means of the Life Boats .at South 
Shields and most of the placés where they 
have been stationed; and that, since the 
year 1802, the Petitioner has built boats 
for the following places, viz. Guernsey, 
Newhaven, Plymouth, Arbroath, Pillan, 
Exmouth, Constradt, Rye, Penzance, 
Whitehaven, Stettin, Riga, Dantzic, Cro- 
mer, Leith, Bridlington, Charleston’ in 
America, Frazenburgh, Gottenburgh, San 
Lucar in Spain, Montrose, Dunbar, Blyth, 
Spurn, and Heligoland ; and also, by the 
directions of the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty, five other Boats of a smaller 
construction ; and that the fees and ex- 
pences attendant upon the proceedings in 
parliament during the investigation aboyve- 
mentioned, together with the charges and 
deductions to which the receipt of the 
money was subject, reduced the said‘sum 
of 1,200/. voted to the Petitioner to the 
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net sum of $50l. or thereabouts; and that, 
from the situation of affairs in Europe, 
whereby the commercial intercourse with 
the continent became greatly interrupted, 
the Petitioner has been prevented from 
executing orders which he received from 
the continent for building several Life 


Boats, and for which he had provided the | 


Necessary materials, that he has since been 
‘obliged to convert to other purposes, at a 

eat loss; and that the Petitioner, having 
fr upwards of twenty years almost ex- 
clusively employed his time and attention 
_ towards improving the construction and 
a and facilitating the use of the 

ife Boat, his former trade or business of 
a boat builderwas necessarily sacrificed in 
the ardent — of these objects, and the 
building of Life Boats having now, for 
some time past, been almost suspended, 
the Petitioner finds himself deprived of 
any adequate means of support; and that 
the remuneration which the Petitioner has 
received from the public, and the profits 
which he has received from the building 
of Life Boats, after deducting his necessary 
expences, and making a reasonable allow- 
ance for the loss of his trade, have not, ac- 
cording to the best computation which the 
Petitioner is able to make, hitherto 
yielded to the Petitioner any clear profit 
’ or emolument, or if any, only of very in- 
considerable value or amount; and pray- 
ing, that the House will be pleased, in 
consideration of the premises, to grant 
some further remuneration to the Peti- 
tioner.” 

Ordered to lie upon the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDs. 
Tuesday, June 11. 


_ Earl Bathurst moved 
the second reading of the Irish Duties and 
Drawbacks Bill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale expressed his 
astonishment that the noble earl had not 
given some explanation on the subject of 
this Bill, containing, as it did, a clause 
ruinous to the Distilleties of this country. 

Earl Bathurst contended, that the noble 
earl’s objection only applying to a. parti- 
cular clause, the time for discussing it was 
in the Committee, and that to the principle 
of the Bill there could be no objection, its 
ebject being the annual continuation of 
the Irish Duties, which would expire on 
the Sth of July. 


Distilleries. [360 
The Earl of Lauderdale recurred to what 
he had stated on a former day, on the ~ 


| clause relative to the Drawback on Spirits 


exported from Ireland to Great Britain, 
and observed that by the operation of this 
clause, the Irish distiller would be ac. 
tually ‘enabled to land his spirits in 
London at an expence amounting to 10d, 
less per gallon than the prime cost of a 
gallon of spirits manufactured here. kt 
was evident, therefore, that the distillers in 
Great Britain would be thus rendered 
wholly unable to sell their spirits, and 
must suspend the working of their distil. 
leries. He was aware that government, 
conscious of the evil which would thus be 
inflicted, had prepared another Bill, which 
was now in the House of Commons, and 
the object of which was to suspend the 
drawbacks in England and Scotland until 
the next sessien ; but this also would be 
a great evil, as the Distillers, particularly 
in Scotland, had not capital enough to go 
on under such circumstances, His object, 
therefore, was to postpone the second read- 
ing of this Bill, until the other came up 
from the Commons, that they might have 
both Bills before them; and with that view 
moved to postpone the second reading till 
this day se’nnight. 

Earl Bathurst observed, that if the clause 
now objected to was not agreed to, the 
Irish Distiller would, as the law now stood, 
be entitled to a greater drawback than he 
would under this clause, and the evil com- 
plained of would of course be the greater, 
He thought the proper time for discussing © 
the remedy for the evil would be when the 
other Bill came up from the Commons, and 
therefore objected to delaying the progress 
of the present Bill. . 

The Earl of Rosslyn strenuously recom- 
mended the propriety of adjourning the” 
second reading, till they could have the 
whole of this measure before them. 

The Earl of Liverpool considered al] the 
objections suggested as applicable to the 
provisions, and not to the principle of the 
Bill, and therefore they‘afforded no reason 
why they should postpone the second 
reading. 

After a few words from Earls Spencer 
and Lauderdale, in favour of the postpone- 
ment, the question was put, that the Bill 
be “ now” read, and the House divided— 
Contents, 22, Proxies 32;—54. Not Con- 
tents 21, Proxies 20;—-41. Majority 15. 
The Bill was then read the second time, 
and ordered to Le committed on Thursday. 
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HOUS® OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, June 11. 


Penta Roap anp Brivce Br.) Sir 
P. Murray moved the third reading of the 
above Bil. 

Mr. Abercromby opposed the motion, on 
the ground that two of the Standing Orders 
of the House, as they respected this Bill, 
had not been complied with. One of these 
directed, that, when a Bill of this descrip- 
tion was brought in, it should be accom- 
panied with a list of subscriptions to effect 
the object, and estimates of the expences 5 
the second directed, that all those whose 
estates were likely to be affected by the 
Bill should be supplied with maps, pointing 
out any probable alteration. The Bill was 
intended to repeal severa! Turnpike acts 
then in force in Perthshire, and to give to 
a number of new trustees the control of 
the old trusts, It would also authorise the 
forming no less than 15 new lines of road, 
where at present no turnpike existed, and 
would also grant liberty to erect eight new 
bridges. It had been asserted, that there 
was no necessity to produce plans and es- 
timates, as they were only proceeding 
on the foundation of the old trust, and 
therefore the Standing Orders did not 
apply. But, he submitted to the House, 
whether plans, estimates, and subscrip- 
tions, were not particularly desirable, when 
the extensive powers contained in the Bill 
to form new lines of road, and new bridges, 
were considered. ‘The House, he thought, 
ought to give some opinion as to the ne- 
cessity, in such a case, of complying with 
the Standing Orders. 

Sir P. Murray was sorry that such an 
objection should be brought forward in 
that stage of the business. The Bi!l was 
sanctioned, after the most mature consi- 
deration, by the great body of the inha- 
bitants of Perthshire, one of the most 
popular counties in Scotland? The very 
persons who now petitioned against certain 
parts of the Bill had formerly declared 
their assent; nor were their estates likely 
to be at all injured by the Bill, which, in 
fact, would be a great public benefit. 
There had been no intention whatever to 
evade the Standing Orders of the House : 
if that charge could be substantiated, it 
would be sufficient, of itself, to defeat the 
Bill. In fact, no such intention was en- 
tertained, but it was conceived that plans 
and estimates were not necessary, when 
there were an existing trust, and existing 
roads. However, an engineer had been 
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employed to form estimates arid plans of 
the new roads. They were now ready, 
and, he hoped, would prove satisfactory, 
though not produced exactly at the period 
prescribed by the Standing Order, 

General Tarleton contended, that the 
Standing Orders had not been complied 
with. He denied that the great body of 
landholders, in the county of Perth, were 
in favour of the Bill. The earl of Breadal- 
bane and Mr. Burrell, who, he believed, 
owned two of the largest estates in the 
county, were hostile to it. 

Sir John Anstruther said, it was admitted 
that many of the inhabitants of Perthshire 
contemplated the measure as one of great 
importance. The terms in which the 
Standing Order was couched, being in 
some degree ambiguous, a variety of con- 
structions had at different times been put 
on it, and the parties having now procured 
plans and estimates, which were then de 
facto before them, he hoped the House 
would not stop the further proceeding with 
the Bill. 

Mr. D. Giddy expressed a wish to have 
the Speaker’s opinion on the subject. 

The Speaker observed, that the objections 
against the Bill were twofold; first, as it 
went to alter a turnpike, without estimates, 
&c. being produced, which, if noticed at 
an earlier period, would have been fatal ; 
and, 2dly, that it gave a right af forming 
15 new lines of road, and altering an 
varying them. With respect to the first 
point, as it appeared evidently to have ori- 
ginated in mistake, as the plans and esti- 
mates had been ultimately produced, and 
as the objection was made at so late a pe- 
riod, perhaps the House would not think 
that sufficient to prevent the third reading, 
But the great point for the consideration 
of the House was, whether they would 
agree to the passing of a Bill, granting 
leave to open 15 new lines of road, without 
the parties interested being apprised of 
their intended course. For this the Stand- 
ing Order of 1807 expressly provided, ag 
it directed that the partiesconcerned should 
be informed, by a map, of the direction of 
any intended road, Ifthe Bill were agreed 
to, it would give to the parties, fof 21 years, 
a right of infringing on the estates of 
many persons in Perthshire, without af- 
fording them the necessary information. 

Sir P. Murray observed, that the powers 
of alteration were similar to those contained 
in every Turnpike Bill, and extended only 
300 yards from the levelroad. The turn- 
pike road act, at present existing in Perth» 
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shire, would expire on the last day of this 
session ; and if the present measure were 
not agreed to, much inconvenience would 
be the result. 

The Speaker said, that perhaps the inroad 
of 300 yards made on a gentleman’s es- 
tate, might include that very part of it 
which he prized most. The old act could 
not be renewed for a year, which would 
aa the parties to bring forward a proper 

ill. 

Mr. Adam thought the most advisable 
way would be to adjourn the debate till 
Thursday next. In the interim, the objec- 
tionable parts of the Bill could be ex- 
punged, and those which were not opposed, 
might be suffered to remain. 

After a few words from Mr. Huskission, 
Mr. Abercromby, and sir John Anstruther, 
the debate was adjourned, on the sugges- 
tion of the Speaker, until to-morrow, to 
give the parties time to confer together. 


Rerorw—Kent Peti- 
TION.} Mr. Whitbread said, he understood 
the right honourable the Master of the 
Rolls had, during his absence from the 
House, on Saturday, contradicted a report 
which he had noticed in his speech on the 
preceding evening. Perhaps he ought 
to apologise for having brought forward 
the question, which was agitated on that 
evening, during the absence of his ho- 
nour; but, as he was present in the early 

art of the afternoon, and as it was gene- 
nerally understood that the question 
would come on, he trusted he would be 
absolved from any blame in that respect. 
He was not aware of the extent of the 
contradiction ; if it. went to deny the ex- 
fstence of any difference of opinion in her 
Majesty’s council, he should be extremely 
glad to bear it, as it was of very great im- 
portance to the public. He would not 
trouble the House with any further ob- 
gervations on this subject, but would beg 
eave to present a Petition from the inha- 
bitants of the county of Kent, on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary Reform. (A laugh.) 

<The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
some surprise at the two very dissimilar 
subjects, which the hon. gent. had in 
some degree blended together. With re- 
spext to the observation he had made, as 
to the contradiction given by his learned 
friend, he could, from his recollection of 
the circumstance, say, that that contradic- 
tion was as full and complete as it possi- 
bly could be—not only with respect to a 
division of voices, on a particular fact, that 
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of his Majesty’s resumption of the royal 
functions, but in relation to any division 
on any subject whatever. Points un. 
doubtedly might have been discussed, but 
no dissention had prevailed. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was pleased to 
hear that there was no foundation for the 
report which bad reached him, under such 
circumstances as induced him to give ita 
degree of credit. 

The Petition, purporting to be a Petj. 
tion of the inhabitants of the county of 
Kent, in full county meeting assembled, 
was then presented and read; setting 
forth, 

«That the Petitioners, conscious of 
the rights they possess of addressing 
and petitioning the House upon all 
public affairs, and impelled by a high 
sense of the duty they owe to themselves 
and to their country, beg leave to lay be- 
fore the House their opinions and senti- 
mentson the present defeciive state of the 
Representation of tht People; that to the 
wisdom and justice of the original design 
of convening in parliament the representa- 
tives of the people to deliberate and co- 
operate with the sovereign and the peers 
upon every question af national concern, 
the Petitioners give their unqualified ap- 
probation ; but, when they take into their 
consideration the decay of some boroughs, 
once prosperous and well peopled, the 
rise and flourishing condition of others 
formerly of little note; when they reflect 
upon the effects of the heavy and insup- 
portable expence ofelections, which closes 
the doors of the House to many of the best 
friends of their country, and robs it of 
their faithful service ; when the Petitioners 
think of these things, they are of opinion 
that the House is at this time by no means 
a fair representation of the people; and, 
from the manner in which a large portion 
of the individual members obtain and se- 
cure their seats in the House, they cannot 
but infer that that high and sacred office, 
intended for the public service, is fre- 
quently sought for and procured by une 
constitutional means, and is too often per- 
verted from its original design, and ren- 
dered subservient to private ends ; to this. 
cause the Petitioners ascribe the greatest 
part of the national calamities they now 
have to deplore, the mean principles and 
narrow views which have too long go- 
verned the councils of the cabinet, the. 
false ambition and little intrigues of its 
members, the continuance of a system of 
expenditure lavish beyond example, the 
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many disgraceful expeditions in which 
the blood and treasure of the country 
have been too prodigally wasted, the de- 
cisions of the House in direct opposition to 
the general sentiments of the nation, the 
unwillingness hitherto evinced by the 
House to promote enquiry into or correct 
the abuses in the representation, an un- 
willingness which cannot fail to excite 
their distrust, and to diminish the respect 
the Petitioners owe to the name and func- 
tions of the House, and they deplore parti- 
cularly one instance of this unwillingness 
of which they complain, in the rejection 
of a motion made in the last session of 
parliament by one of the members of the 
county of Herts, as that motion, had it 
been adopted, must necessarily have 
brought before a Committee a full enquiry 
into the present detective state of the re- 
presentation of the people, and thereby 
have led to a substantial reform in the 
Commons House of Parliament, so essen- 
tial to the salvation of the state, by re- 
storing the blessings of a free constitution, 
that inestimable inheritance transmitted 
to us by the wisdom and intrepidity of our 
ancestors; and tliat the times demand 
this open avowal of the sentiments of the 
Petitioners, and, in the language employed 
to convey them, they intend no disrespect, 
though they are persuaded that no words 
can be toe strong to express their feelings 
on this occasion; therefore they most 
earnestly intreat the House to undertake, 
before it is too late, in a true and cordial 
spirit, the measure of Reform, upon prin- 
ciples which, by conciliating the affec- 
tions of the peeple, and restoring to the 
House its due weight and character, may 
rescue the country from domestic discord, 
and secure it from the foreign foe, give 
stability tothe throne, and perpetuate the 
constitution.” 

Mr. Whitbread moved that the Petition 
do lie on the table, and stated, that he 
heartily concurred in the object of the 
prayer, and that his opinion was as strong 
as it had ever been, confirmed, not weak- 
ened by reflection and experience, that 
there was no chance of salvation to the 
political interests of the country, except 
through a Reform in Parliament. 

Sir E. Knatchbull did not mean to op- 
pose the petition being received, although 
he had some doubts in his own mind as to 
the legality of the meeting at which it 
had been agreed to. The high sheriff 
had convened a meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Kent only—by which means a 
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number of persons who were freeholders, 
though not inhabitants, were prevented 
from.attending at Maidstone, where the 
meeting was held. Therefore, he con- 
ceived, that this petition did not speak 
the sense of the great body of . Kentish 


freeholders. He certainly had been at 
that meeting—but his hon. colleague (Mr, 
Hony wood) was debarred, by illness, from 
attending. His son, however, had, on be- 
haif of his father, expressed his willing- 
ness to present the Petition. He need not 
state, particularly, what had occurred at 
that meeting, as the newspapers gave a 
full and accurate account. He again ob- 
served, that although he did not mean to 
object to the Petition, stil] he denied that 
it contained the sentiments of the majo- 
rity of the Kentish freeholders. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that the meeting 
was one of the inhabitants, not the free- 
holders exclusively of the county of Kent ; 
and on this account he had himself felt 
some scruple at attending, in consequence 
of his not being a resident in the county. 
He had read the report of the proceedings, 
and in it be conceived there were some 
excellent speeches in favour of reform, 
and others, as he conceived, not so ex- 
cellent, against it. In looking at the 
signatures to the Petition, he saw also 
the names of many,to his own know- 
ledge, most respectable persons, and 
was satisfied that the prevailing senti- 
ment in the county accorded with his 
own, that a reform was essential to the 
best interests of the country. 

Mr. Brand declared himself happy to 
see this Petition presented to the House, 
because it sought for a constitutional object 
in a Constitutional mauner, and was drawn 
up in the most proper and decorous lan- 
guage. These were the true means of re- 
covering for the people their undoubted 
rights. Much difference of opinion had 
unquestionably prevailed among those 
who were the most anxious for the ac- 
complishment of this great end; but he 
could say, that any difference which 
might have occurred between bimself and 
others on this subject arose from bis hav- 
ing modelled his ideas by the standard of 
the constitution, rather than by any theo- 
retical doctrines of original or primitive 
rights. If, however, the sense of the 


counties and the opinions of the inha-' 
bitants of the kingdom at large, \was not 
so decisive and unequivocal as he believ- 
ed it to be in favour of parliamentary re- 


form, still he conceived it to be the 
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bounden duty of the House, when a great 
evil was pointed out, the existence of 
which was not to be disputed, the exist- 
enze of which was not to be disputed, to 
take measures for its removal. It was 
their duty, whether petitioned or not by 
the people, to do what was no less neces- 
sary to their own honour than the people’s 
rights. He was filled with a conviction 
that a reform was indispensible, and that 
the future prosperity of the empire was 
deeply involved in its adoption. He had 
risen, however, principally for the purpose 
of mentioning the circumstances that had 
induced him to decline pressing the mo- 
tion of which he had given notice, this 
session already approaching to a close. 
He was aware that it was often and justly 
said, that the duty of a member of parlia- 
ment was paramount to every other; but 
a duty he conceived likewise to be of a 
very imperious nature, had compelled 
him to be recently absent for a considera- 
ble time. Ata period when, by the mi- 
litary regulations and institutions of par- 
liament (and he begged to be understood 
as not censuring them), the whole popula- 
tion of the country must in twelve years 
pee under military law, it appeared to be 
ncumbent on all country gentlemen to 
direct their attention to this subject, so far 
as it lay within the sphere of their in- 
fluence. ‘This it was which had lately 
called him from his parliamentary duties. 
It was now evidently too late in the session 
to do justice either to the subject or to the 
House, in bringing forward his motion, but 
early in the next it was his intention so 
to do. 

Mr. W. Smith said, as he had taken so 
many opportunities to notify his intention 
of persisting in giving his support to every 
effort for obtaining parliamentary reform, 
and as the necessity for it increased every 
day, he would not then enter into a dis- 
cussion on the subject. He was sorry the 
hon. gentleman would not bring forward 
his motion in the present session, al- 
though he had assigned a very good 
reason ‘for the conduct he had pursued. 
The hon. baronet seemed to assume, that 
the petition did not contain the sense of 
the majority of those possessing property 
in Kent, because the meeting had only 
been attended by the inhabitants of the 
county. But this was far from being 


conclusive, for it was more than probable 
that the meeting had been attended by a 
very great proportion of freeholders; and 
he did not think that there was any rea» 
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son to suppose that the Petition did not 
speak the sense of the non-resident free. 
holders, as well as of the inhabitants, 
The freeholders necessarily having a share 
in the representation, which many of the 
inhabitants had not, he thought a very 
strong reason for calling the latter together, 
He looked upon the statement of the hon, 
baronet to be an assumption not borne out 
by any proof. 

Sir E. Knatchbull observed, he merely 
meant to state, that the sentiments con- 
tained in the petition were not those of 
the county at large. 

The Marquis of Tavistock professed hig 
hearty concurrence in the prevalent de- 
sire fora Reform of the Representation, 
He believed that what dissatisfaction ex- 
isted in the minds of the people was to be 
attributed to the wantof that reform. He 
rose, however, now to give notice, that 
early in the next session, he intended to ' 
move for leave to bring in a bill to pre. 
vent the enormous expences of contested 
elections. (Hear!) If he should be so 
happy as to succeed in this object, he 
should then move for a repeal of the Sep- 
tennial Act. 

Mr. Wortley did not believe, as had been 
stated, that the majority of the people of 
England were in favour of parliamentary 
reform. At. particular periods the people 
appeared to be intent on the measure; 
but, when they saw into whose hands it 
had got, they recovered their usual good 
sense, 

Sir John Newport observed, it was most 
fallacious to assert, that the people return- 
ed with pleasure to their imperfect state of 
representation, when they beheld in whose 
hands the question of parliamentary re- 
form was placed. He would call the at- 
tention of the hon. gent. who had madé 
the assertion, and of the House, to those 
great men who had supported the measure 
—the late Mr. Pitt, sir G. Saville, and that 
right honourable personage on whose 
model the gentlemen opposite professed to 
ground themselves. Could these be con« 
sidered as men whose recommendation 
would have the effect stated by the hon. 
gent.? If the people were at one time 
more ardent in the cause than at another, 
he could only account for it by referring 
to discoveries being made at particular 
periods, of such a nature, as to point out 
the paramount necessity of Reform: It 
was his firm conviction, that nothing short 
of Reform, and the exercise of a principle 
of renovation on the part of the House 
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could reconcile the people to the growing 
burdens of the country. 

"Mr. Lushington expressed his opinion 
that the sentiments of the people were not 


so generally in favour of Reform ashad | i 
| there was a Petition before the House, he 


been represented. 
Mr. Whitbread said he knew the Peti- 


tion to have been subscribed by numerous 


and most respectable signatures. An hon. 
baronet had said that the meeting had not 
been legally convened. The meeting had 
been convened by the Sheriff, and was of 
course legal. ‘The hon. baronet had 
spoken of the news-paper report, and al- 
lowed it to have been full, fair and perfectly 
correct. Now, there was a part of that 
report, which he (Mr. Whitbread) had 

onceived to have been an error, until he 
had heard the very candid acknowledgment 
of the hon. baronet. The part he al- 
luded to, was, where the hon. baronet 
was represented as declaring in answer 
to a question of how he voted, that he 
did not recollect whether he had been in 
the House or not upon that occasion 
(a laugh). An hon. gent. had said, 
that there were periodical fits of Re- 
form. All he could say was, that his fit 
had been of tolerable long continuance, it 
had lasted thirty years; and he believed 
that the fits of many other gentlemen 
would be found to have been equally ob- 
stinate. It had been also said, that the 
people of this country grew indifferent to 
thee cause of Reform, from seeing into 
what hands it had fallen. He could not 
see what grounds there were, either for 
presuming that indifference on the part of 
the people, or if it did exist, imputing it to 
such acause. In many of his friends who 
were active and consistent supporters of 
Reform, he saw no ground for any such 
apprehension. He could not see in the 
character or conduct of the hon. member 
for Hertfordshire, rooted as that hon. 
member was in the esteem and respect of 
all good men, any reasons to warrant such 
aconclusion. He saw no reason why a 
cause should be injured by the support of 
such men as the noble descendant of the 
House of Russell, and many other person- 
ages who had the greatest interests in the 
safety and happiness of the country. As 
to what the hon. baronet had said respect- 
jng the persons of whom the meeting at 
Maidstone was composed, the Petition 
stated expressly that it was from the inha- 
bitants, and not the freeholders merely, 


- therefore it-did not require the interference 


of the hog. baronet to put the House in 
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possession. of what they already knew. 
He concluded by repeating it as his con- 
viction, that unless there was a Reform 
there was no salvation for the empire. 

Sir E. Knatchbull said, that whenever 


should, whenever he thought necessary, 
interfere to offer his sentiments without 
asking the leave of the hon. gentleman, 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


Sierra Leons.] Mr. W. Smith had, on a 
former evening, moved to rescind an Ad- 
dress to the Prince Regent for certain 
papers relative to Sierra Leone. It had. 
however, upon that occasion been suggest- 
ed to him, that as an hon. gent. who had 
moyed that Address was not then in the 
House, and as it could not be ascer- 
tained whether or not the Address had 
been actually presented, that it might 
be advisable to postpone his motion for 
rescinding that Address. He had since 
that period learned that the Address 
had not been presented; and the hon, 
mover being now in the House, he should 
move that the order for the Address be 
rescinded, which passed in the affirmative. 


Refean or THE Irtsa ConveNTiow 
Act.] Mr. Hutchinson stated, that his 
anxiety for the repeal of the above act 
had arisen from a wish to prevent the go- 
vernment of Ireland making use of it as 
a means of interfering with the constitu- 
tional right of the subject to petition. 
When he originally gave his notice on thig 
subject, it would be recollected, that there 
was a very thin attendance of gentlemen 
from Ireland, and since that time he had 
been obliged to postpone it, owing to a 
variety of causes, to the present late period 
of the session. With pleasure he saw that 
the government of Ireland had not acted 
on the right hon. gentleman’s (Mr. W. 
Pole) circular letter ; and that the right to 
assemble for the purpose of petitioning, 
was freely permitted to the people. The 
Convention Act had been suffered to re- 
main, as it should do, a dead inoperative 
letter on the statute book, He had been 
again induced to put off his motion on ac 
count of the absence of many of the repre- 
sentatives of -Ireland, and also in conse- 
quence of the important motion of his hon. - 
friend (Mr. Parnell) which stood for this 
evening. He should: not, therefore, press- 
the measure on the House during the 
present session, but early in the next, he 
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should feel it his duty to bring forward a 
motion on the subject. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole assured the hon. gen- 
tleman, that the Irish government had not 
altered their line of conduct in consequence 
of any measures taken as to the issuing 
the letter alluded to, nor had they altered, 
in any degree, the construction they had 
given at that moment to the Convention 
Act. He conceived it to be an act essen- 
tial to the peace of Ireland, and it had been 
approved of at the time of its passing by 
some of the most constitutional lawyers. 
It was merely a declaratory act, and it 
was thought most proper to make it per- 
petual, and not limited in point of time. 
He could not help trusting, that if at any 
future period any part of the measures of 
the Irishsgovernment for the peace of that 
country met the notice of that House, 
they would pause before they gave encou- 
ragement to any motion concerning it, in 
order to have an opportunity for previous 
investigation. He could assure the hon. 
gentleman and the House, that the general 
tenor of the duke of Richmond’s adminis- 
tration had been one of conciliation ; and 
it was satisfactory to him to find, that the 
House had already justified their conduct 
in the strongest manner possible; and that, 
upon the late discussion of the Catholic 
question, ne one thought proper to make 
any observations upon their behaviour to 
that body, nor to any other body of his 
Majesty’s subjects. They had always 
left to the Catholics the full, free, and un- 
doubted right to petition the legislature, 
provided there were nothing in their pro- 
ceedings to endanger the peace of the 
country. 

Sir John Newport was still of opinion, 
notwithstanding all the explanation that 
had been given, that the exercise of that 
power given under the Convention Act, 
was very blameable in the government of 
Ireland, He disapproved of the warbing 
thrown out by the right hon. gent. as to 
calling their conduct in question. Was it 
proper to say, that the power of that 
-House was toremain, as it were, in abey- 
ance, till the Irish government thought 
proper to inform them that they had done 
so and so, and propose that inquiry should 
be made into it? He begged to enter his 
caveat against such a proposition, and, 
also, that because no member had parti- 
cularly adverted to the conduct of the 
Irish government upon the Catholic ques- 
tion, they consequently approved of it. 

' Although the Convention Act was in force 
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in 1798, that was no reason for its res 
maining in force now, when the state of 
that country was so much altered. He 
hoped, that in the next session, his hon, 
friend would again bring forward the 
question of its repeal, for he thought it 
could not be denominated a mere de- 
claratory law, but an enacting law, carrying 
matters much further than was mecessary, 

Mr. Hutchinson, in explanation, stated, 
that he did not, by withdrawing his motion 
for the present, in any degree chanve his 
opinion as to the Convention Act; but he 
did not see the necessity of bringing for- 
ward the repeal of it, having foreseen that 
the Irish government would not again ven- 
ture to execute the act'to oppress the sub- 
ject, but suffer it to remain a dead letter 
upon the statute book. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
he could not approve of what had been 
stated as tothere being any understanding 
of the kind alluded to, namely; that the 
Irish government would not carry into 
execution the Convention Act. Having 
heard such a statement made, he con- 
ceived it to be the duty of some one of 
the administration who heard such a state- 
ment, to rise up and contradict it. 


Irish Tytues.] Mr. Parnell rose, and 
spoke as follows :—Sir; whatever objec- 
tions may be made to the motion which I 
am about to submit to the House, I feel 
confident that no complaint will be urged 
against me for having brought this sub- 
ject forward at so late a period of the 
session. I was prepared to make the 
motion, of which I had given notice, on 
the 9th of May, but at the request of a 
right hon. gent.'(Mr. Pole) I consented to 
postpone it, and the other business’ of the 
House has prevented me from having any 
earlier opportunity to urge it. This cir- 
cumstance has induced me to adopt a dif- 
ferent motion from that which 1 had at 
first proposed to make. It is certainiy 
now too late to desire the appointment of 
a Select Committee. I shall, therefore, 
merely move, that the House will early in 
the next session take into its considera- 
tion the collection of Tythes in Ireland. 
For this reason, I shall not fee] it incum- 
bent on me to enter into the general sub- 
ject at much length. I shall only submit 
to the House such general grounds for 
adopting my motion, as will be sufficient 
to shew to the House, that inquiry is es- 
sential, and I shall wait till next session to 
advance those arguments which in my 
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opinion may be urged to prove the ex- 
pediency of a commutation. 

In the first place, I beg leave to call 
the attention of the House to the senti- 
ments of the people of Ireland, as they 
have already been declared by petitions 
and resolutions of public meetings and 
grand juries. The county of Tipperary 
have resolved, “ That from our local 
knowledge of the very heavy burdens im- 
posed on the lower orders of the people 
by the present system of tythes, we are 
confident that the abolition of tythes, and 
the substitution of some less exceptionable 
provision for the clergy, would princi- 
pally tend te promote tranquillity, extend 
industry, and effect a co-operation of all 
classes against the common enemy.” 
The county of Clare have resolved, “That 
the grievances resulting from the present 
svstem of tythes in Ireland, are so mani- 
fest, and the burthens by them imposed 
spon the labouring classes of the commu- 
hity so oppressive, that it becomes our 
duty to declare the necessity of a petition 
being, submitted to Parliament, humbly 
praying the substitution of some equiva- 
lent, but less onerous provision for the 
ministers of the Established Church. It 
being also onr decided conviction, that 
there is no act to which the legislature 
can recur, which will so essentially contri- 
bute to promote the industry and to pre- 
serve the peace of this part of the United 
Kingdom; none which can so strongly 
deserve the gratitude and conciliate the 
affections of the people.” The county of 
Kerry have stated in their petition to this 
House, “ That impressed with a strong 
sense of the evils resulting from the mode 
of levying tythes, which, whilst they im- 
pede agriculture and improvement, afford 
the clergyman and lay impropriator a 


provision the most unsatisfactory in its’ 


nature, from the odium attendant upon it, 
they submit to the House the expediency 
of providing for them an equivalent, 
which shall be more consistent with the 
wishes of the nation, and the interests of 
the Church.” The Queen’s county, in 
their petition, say, “ That the impolicy 
and grievance of the present system of 
tvthes are universally known and acknow- 
ledged. That we‘are of opinion that the 
legislature can adopt no measure so well 
calculated to secure the good order and 
quiet which now prevail throughout Ire- 
land, and to defeat any attempt of inva- 
sion, as a commutation of tythes.” The 
grand jury of the county of Wicklow have 
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resolved, ‘© That when a legislative union 
was proposed between this country and 
Great Britain, it was publicly held out in 
Parliament by the minister of England, 
that some mode would be adopted for re- 
lieving the lower orders in this country 
from the pressure of tythes, which, ac- 
cording to his expression, operate in many 
instances asa great practical evil.” The 
grand jury of the county of Armagh have 
declared « We see, with much concern, 
the exorbitant demands made by some ef 
the clergy and their proctors in certain 
parishes in this county, in colle 
tythes, to the very great oppression o 
their parishioners, and tending, at this 
time in particular, to detach the minds of 
his Majesty’s subjects from their loyalty 
and attachment to the happy constitutio 
of this country.” And the grand jury of 
the King’s county, at the last assizes, have 
made this declaration: ‘* We think it ex» 
pedient to express our unanimous convic~ 
tion, that the interference of the legislas 
ture upon the subject of tythes, is abso- 
lutely essential to the tranquillity and 
prosperity of Ireland.” 

] cannot conceive, Sir, that a more suf- 
ficient ground could exist to induce the 
House to examine this subject than the 
unanimous opinion of these seven very 
extensive counties declaring tythes to be 
a great grievance, and that the interfer- 
ence of the legislature was absolutely ne- 
cessary. But these counties speak the 
opinion of all Ireland. If the other coun- 
ties had thought proper to come forward 
with the same zeal for the public good, 
and with the same energy in protecting 
their own most important interests and 
rights, I do not hesitate to say, that every: 
one of them woéuld have spoken the same 
language. I say this in the hearing of 
those who are able to set me right if I am 
incorrect in what I say, but I venture to 
foretell, that in the course of this debate, 
no Irish member will rise in his place and 
deny the accuracy of my.assertion. 

But besides the unanimous conviction 
that prevailsin Ireland that the legislature 
ought to interfere, ministers themselves 
have afforded a very good ground to jus- 
tify me in making the motion Iam about 
to make. In the session in which the 
first petitions on this subject were pre- 
sented to the House, 1 was induced to 
postpone reg its attention to them, in 
consequenee of an assurance from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that he 
would bring forward 4 measure of redress 
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in the following session. Bvt when that 
géssion arrived nothing more was done 
than-a renewal made of that promise by 
the noble lord who was then secretary for 
Treland. In the next session there was 
still no measure, but a new promise made 
by the right hon. gent. (Mr. Pole). 
Under these circumstances, therefore, I 
feel that I have a good claim upon the 
House to take the business into their own 
hands, and to give that remedy which it 
seems ministers are either unwilling or 
unable to afford. 

Though it is not by any means my in- 
tention at this time to enter into the details 
of this most important question, I wish to 
take this opportunity of endeavouring to 
expose the inaccuracy of the statements of 
some facts which bearupon it. It is of the 
first importance that the House should 
rightly understand the probable numbers of 
the people of Ireland, and of theni what 
proportion belong to the established church. 
A right hon. doctor fom gen said very 
lately in‘his place, that the people of Ire- 
land did not exceed three millions and 


' a half, and that of these, two millions only 


were Catholics. He grounded his state- 
ment on the essay of Mr. Bushe. I have 
examined that essay, and feel no hesita- 


tion in saying, that if ever a statement was | 


made in this Housé more unfounded than 
another, it is this statement of the learned 
doctor ; fof so far from Mr. Bushe having 
said any thing in his essay, from which it 
was to be inferred that at this time the 
people of Ireland amounted only to three 
millions and a half, he has proved that in 
the year 1791, they amounted to4,200,000. 
Mr. Chalmers, whose authority with gen- 
tleiien on the opposite side stands very 
high as a person of ae practical expe- 
rigénee, has examined this essay of Mr. 
Bushé ; and he draws the same inferefice. 
The mannér in which this calculation was 
made, whatever may be its defects, has 
this advantage; that it was quite conclu- 
sive as to tlie numbers being as great as 
have been stated, because the actual ex- 
isten¢e of a certain number of houses was 
fully ascertained by the collectors of the 


- héarth-tax, and the’ average number of 


persons in house by the actual enu- 


_ mieration of those living in so large a num- 


ber of them, as to afford good grounds for 
taking the avetage which was adopted. 
The defect of the plan was, that it was not 
the way of asceftaining the whole of the 
population, for Mr. Bushe says, that al- 


though sworn officers were appointed to 
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collect the duty, and after the frauds 
of several of them had been detect. 
ed and punished, there were a cons 
siderable number of houses suppressed 
by them. The general inference to be 
drawn from Mr. Bushe’s estimate is this, 
that the population of Ireland in 1791, was 
at the least 4,200,000, and that in the course 


of the last 20 years, between the numbers 


omitted to be taken into the account, and 
the probable increase of the people, it is 
a very moderate calculation to make the 
actual population of Ireland at this nio- 


‘ment at 5,000,000. 


As to the proportion which the dissenters 
from the established church bear to them 
who belong to it, there is good authority 
for saying, niné-tenths are dissenters, 
This fact forms a leading feature in the 
grievances of Tythes. It was certainly a 
great hardship that a people should be 
obliged to pay the clergy of a church 
whose tenets they did not follow, besides 
paying the clergy of their own church. I 
feé], Sir, when I make this observation, that 
it is necessary for me to guard it, by saying 
that those who dissent from the established 
church do not seek for the abolition of 
Tythes: they by no means carry their 
complaints so far as to warrant any such 
inference. All they ask for is relief from 
the oppressive and vexatious manner in 
which they are made to pay them; and 
surely, if*they are contented to support 
the establishment, and to pay what the 
church demands, it is but just that, undeg’ 
these circumstances, the legislatute should 
take care they were protected from the 
extortion and tyranny of those employed 
in the collection of them. 

It may, I know, be said, that if the con- 
cession which is now sought for is: given, 
the people will not rest satisfied, but go 
still further and further, till they have de- 
stroyed the established church. But if 
this argument shall be made use of on this 
occasion, as I think I have reasen to expect 
it will, as it applies as well to this occa- 
sion as to that of the Catholic claims, I 
should be inclined to reply, that the Pro- 
testant church of Ireland is fully secured 
from all such attempts by the act of Union; 
not merely by the letter of it, which de- 
clares it to be one and the same as the 
church of England, but by the very na- 
ture and essence of it. This measure was 
proposed by Mr. Pitt, for the avowed pur- 
pose of obtaining two great objects ; the 
first, the’ advancement of the power and 
security of Great Britain, by an union of 
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the two legislatures; the second, the re- 


medy of the defects of the internal 


system of Ireland. These defects were, 
on the one hand, an establishment of 
church and state, for the exclusive benefit 
of one-tenth of the people; and,on the 
other, a people deprived of their constitu- 
tional rights, through fear of the conces- 
sion of them being detrimental to the es- 
tablishment. To remedy these defects, 
Mr. Pitt proposed the Union, by which 
the establishment was to derive the se- 
curity by consolidation with the Protestant 
establishment of England ; and the peo- 
ple were to be placed in a condition which 
would enable the legislature to concede 
to them their constitutional rights, and 
redress of the grievance of Tythes. Hf then 
the concession were made, even now, the 
people would feel they were bound to sub- 
mit cheerfully to the support and pro- 
tection of the established religion. But 
had, fortunately, the time of making it 
been the time at which the act of union 
passed, I think every one who knows any 
thing of Ireland will say, that no circum- 
stance conld have happened which woul! 
have placed tlie established church on so 
secure and permanent a basis ; for that 
basis would have been the admission of the 
people for the first time into a full enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and relief froni the great- 
est of all grievances—the Tythe system. 

I wish, Sir, to take some notice of an as- 
sertion of the advocates of tythes, that the 
people of Ireland are not oppressed by 
them, but by their landlords. © It is said 
that their landlords exact more rent for 
their land than the land is worth. To me 
this seems to be an assertion on the face 
of it the most absurd. By what con- 
trivance land is made to differ from all 
other commodities in respect to its value, 
Tcannot possibly comprehend. I should 
imagine that land, like other things, would 
only bring that price which, accord- 
ing to those principles which govern 
prices, is the fair and proper price. If ‘it 
were otherwise, and the poor tenantry of 
Ireland did really undertake to pay more 
for land than the land was worth, as they 
would begin to cultivate it in total pover- 
ty, and as its produce would not enable 
them so to pay the rent agreed for, it is so 
plain that great loss to the landlord must 
be the result, that I never can believe that 
landlords can have ever attempted, much 
less established so ruinous a system. 
That there are landlords in Ireland, and 
absent proprietors of land there, whe 
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sometifhes mismanage their estates when 
out of lease, I know to be the case. I 
mean those landlords who make it a prac- 


tice never to grant leases to the poorer 


description of persons resident on their 
farms after the expiration of an old lease ; 
but to select some opulent individual to 
take the whole land that is to be dispesed 
of in one lease. On the one band there is 
no practice so completely proved by ex- 
perience to be beneficia! to both landlord 
and tenant, as that of giving leases to the 
under-tenants that hold the land on the 
expiration of an old lease. It givesevery 
encouragement to that great elass of peo- 
ple to be industrious and orderly in their 
conduct, upon whose industry and good con= 
duct the prosperity and tranquillity of Ire. 
Jand almost entirely depend. I have never 
known an instance in which it has failed 
to produce the most beneficial efiects. 
The tenant uniformly repays the landlord 
for the confidence placed in him, not only 
by great puactuality in respect to his rent, 
but by making great improvements in the 
cultivation of his farm, and by following a 
peaceable course of life. Onthe other hand, 
when landlords, mistaking their own inte- 


rests, adopt the practice of selecting one 


opulent individual as their tenant of each 
large tract of land they have to let, with 
out any regard to the numerous families 
that may be resident’on it, they greatly 
diminish their own income, and place 
these families in the. most miserable con- 
dition, by exposing them either to the 
exorbitant exactions of the immediate 
tenant, or to the still greater oppression of 
expulsion from the land on which they 
have been accustomed to live. I feel, 
Sir, very anxious to impress upon the 
House a conviction of the truth of these 
doctrines ; because I-know of no circums 
stance belonging to the internal economy 
of Ireland, so well calculated to improve 
the condition of the lower orders of the 
people, and to render them industrious, 
comfortable and happy, as the adopting 
as a general rule by landlords of the prac- 
tice of giving their lands when out of 
lease to those whom they may find ese 
tablished upon them. I have seen whole 
tracts of country, and great tribes of peo- 
ple brought from a state of waste and po- 
verty into ene of great iwprovement in 
the course of a few years by this simple 
expedient, and I feeb ~ sure that if all 
the landlords of Ireland were to select for 
their tenants those who have become fixed 
on their property as tenants to their ite 
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mediate tenants, whenever oppoftunities | 


present themselves, the most general and 
most valuable improvements would soon 
shew itself in the better cultivation of the 
‘country, and in the ameliorated con- 
dition of the lower orders of the people. 
Ina former debate on this question, I, 
and those who thought and acted with 
me, were accused of spreading a flame of 
expectation that never could be realized, 
and that would produce incalculable mis- 
chief. There is no charge so easy to be 
refuted as this—beécause I have not been 
the first to complain of the grievance of 
Tythes. In the year 1787, several peti- 
‘tions were presented to the Irish House 
of Commons, praying for a commutation. 
In that and the two following years the 
right hon. gent. the member for Dublin 
Mr. Grattan) called upon the House to 
isten to the prayer of the petition. He 
prefaced his motion with speeches of such 
force in argument, and such power in elo- 
quence, that so long as they exist, ‘T'ythes 
must be considered a grievance, and 
the plan for redressing it simple and prac- 
ticable. In the year 1799, Mr. Pitt, of 
whose principles the right hon. the Clian- 
cellor of the Exchequer professes himseif 
to be the strenuous advocate, when he 
wishes to give to his administration the aid 
of Mr, Pitt’s authority, said in his speech 
on the Union, that Tytiies in Ireland were a 
great practicalevil. The admimstration that 
preceded the present implicitly avowed 
themselves to be friends of an alteration of 
the Tythes in Ireland; and the right hon. 
sc himself has contributed very ma- 


tially to raise the expectation of the 


people by the promise which he made 
when the Petitions were presented to the 
House three years ago. So that in point 
of fact, there is-no ground whatever of im- 
puting to me, or those who act with me, 
the charge which had been made. 

Let the fate, Sir, of my motion be what 
it may, I wish to take this opportunity of 
assuring the House that I will very early 
in the next session bring this subject be- 
‘fore the House. I trust that the people of 
Treland will take the opportunity the re- 
cess will afford them of making their sen- 
timents more fully known. If they do— 
if all the Irish counties come forward and 
give to their friends in parliament the ad- 
vantage of the public declaration of their 
opinion, I, for my own part, can feel no 
doubt of their efforts being completely 
successful. I beg leave to move, “ That 
this House will, early ia the next session 
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of parliament, take into its consideration 
the Collection of Tythes in Ireland.” >» 
Mr. Sheridan said; that having long con- 
sidered this question as one most impor- 
tant to the tranquillity of Ireland, and one 
that was called for by the general policy 
and expediency of the country, he there. © 
fore rose merely to second the motion. 
Mr. Wellesley Pole said, that from the 
manner in which the hon. gentleman had 
brought forward this motion, he should 
have been extremely happy had he been 
able to give it his support. He had, 
during the recess of parliament, inquired 
into the subject; but the more he had 
investigated it, the more he was con- 
vinced of the impossibility of adopting 
any measure to remedy the evil com- 
plained of. Both he and his right hon. 
friend near him bad been anxious to sug- 
gest some feasibie plan for that purpose 
the moment he came into office. It had 
been a subject which had been frequently 
agitated by some of the most enlightened 
statesmen, and amougst others by Mr. 
Grattan, and yet none of them had ever 
been able to suggest a plan that could 
have the desired eliect. Knowing the 
great weight which that right hon. gent. 
possessed in Ireland, it was certainly ex- 
traordinary that he could not so much as 
induce the Irish parliament even to dis- 
cuss the Bill he proposed upon this very 
subject. Eventhe hon. gent. whonow made 
this motion, although he had read ail the 
books and pamphiets that had been pub- 
lished upon the subject, bad not been able 
to suggesta plan. He himself did not, at 
first, perceive the difficulty that existed ; 
but he had now formed the opinion, that 
there was no plan that could be adopted 
that would not place the people of Ire- 
land in a worse situation, in regard 
to tvthes, than they at present were. 
It was easy to talk of theories, but he 
might here observe, that tythes, so far 
from being an additional tax upon the 
landholders, were of the nature of an 
original charge upon all property, sup- 
posing that all property emanated from 
the crown. When a person took a lease, 
he took it under the burden of tythes, 
which were a tenth of the produce of the 
land, one third of which belonged to the 
lay impropriators, and the other two thirds 
went to the clergy in various ways. The 
persons paying ‘[ythes to the lay impro- 
priators, generally speaking, were more 
oppressed than those paying to the clergy. 
If there were any oppression at all, it was 
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occasioned by the Tythe farmer, and not 
the Tythe proctor. The Tythe farmer 
was one who took a lease of the Tythes 
and collected them. One of the great 
causes of the oppression, was the payment 
of Tythes from year to year, without any 
certainty of the amount, for without acer- 
tainty of what a man was to pay, he na- 
turally conceived that the more industrious 
he was, the more he was taxed at the end 
ofthe year. The remedy that occurred 
was, to give to the clergy the power of 
granting certain possession for fourteen 
years, at a certain specific rate, but it was 
found that the Jay impropriators had al- 
ready let one-third of the whole Tythes 
of that kingdom. If this were correct, it 
would not be proper to enable the clergy 
to grant leases beyond their incumbencies, 
but even that measure would not tend to 
remedy the evil complained of. The Bill 
for raising the Tythes in Ireland was 
framed by lord Redesdale, and afterwards 
considered by the Lord Chancellor of 
England, and it wes found impossible to 
frame it in any other way. Ifthey were 
grant a general power of leasing, it would 
be impossible to give relief to the parities. 
In the parish to which he himself belonged 
there were already nearty 2,000 persons 
who paid Tythes. He was the first person 
who had sect his face aguinst those who 
were called middle men in that country, 
because he had always endeavoured to let 
his land to the persons who were residing 
upon it, but it was necessary to understand 
the people of Ireland, in order to. under- 
stand this question. The very moment 
any gentleman advertised his estate, con- 
taining about 20, 30, or 40 tenants, all of 
whom, with their families, having resided 
upon it during their lives, and although 
they were most anxious to remain upon it, 
yet it was with difliculty they could be 
got to make an ofjer. This being the case, 
the lands were necessarily let to another, 
who re-let them to the original tenants at 
a still higher price than what they could 
have originally got them at. He wished 
the landlords to set their faces against 
these middle men, and much of the com- 
plaints would be done away. Many things 
tythed in England were not tythed in Ire- 
Jand. There were, for instance,no Tythes 
inIreland for calves, milk, and hay, and in 
many parts no Tythe was taken for pota- 
toes, and in other parts, only six-pence per 
acre. In some parts, there was only one 
shilling taken for the whole flax upon the 
Jands, and in other parts only six-pence per 
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acre. |Jt .was therefore, evident, that the 
Irish, in regard to T'ythes, were used with 
the greatest lenity, in comparison with 
England. He did not know whether 
the hon. gent. meant to include the 
lay impropriators as well as the clergy 
in bis proposed regulation ; but he should 
conceive, that it was hardly possible to re- 
gulate the one without regulating the 
other, It had been, originally proposed 
to appoint commissioners, to ascertain the 
value of those Tythes, but he could net 
conceive how the commissioners were to 
act. ‘They had before them the common 
law of the land to regulate. their conduct, 
and if they found that a clergyman had a 
right to Tythes upon flax, but only charged 
one shilling per acre, how could they take 
an oath that that was all they had a right 
to? The same observation might be made 
as to potatoes, which, in some places, only 
paid sixpence per acre. He should aver 
that such a plan of regulation could not be 
practicable.—Mr. Pole then proceeded to 
animadvert upon the plan formerly sug- 
gested by Mr. Grattan, and endeavoured 
to shew the fallacy of the instructions 
therein proposed to be given to the com- 
missioners. He.contended that the un- 
fortunate cultivator of land would not be 
relieved from the supposed grievance of 
Tythes. For supposing that there was a 
rate, per acre, in lieu of Tythe, the cons 
sequence would be thatthe landlord would 
charge, not nine-tenths of the produce of 
the land, but the whole of the produce 
upon the tenant. It would be no longer 
competent to say, when bargaining for 
rent, ‘* You must take into yourconsidera- 
tion the tenth, which must be paid in 
Tythe.”’ Thus, while the amount of the 
Tythe would be laid on by an acreable 
rate, the whole of the produce would be 
estimated by the landlord, in the charge of 
his reat. Wasit not universally admitted 
that where land was Tythe free, the rent 
was considerably greater? The reason 
why it was not accounted a grievance, 
when paid in rent, was, that the Jand- 
lord and tenant, at the time of their con- 
tract for the farm, took all this into their 
consideration, and the tenant, being led 
to understand at the time, the condition 
he would be subjected to, became satis- 
fied. It was therefore clear, if we could 
make the tenant understand his case in 
respect to tythe at the time of his tak- 
ing the farm, he would not feel moze 


dissatisfied in this situation, than he would . 
do if he paid so much more rent. These. 
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were the reasons, in his opinion, why one 
mode-of payment was not, and the other 
was, accounted a grievance. There would 
be corisiderable difficulty in laying on 
this rate by acre, ‘and when it should be 
charged upon the’ produce of each acre, 
by calculating so much for an acre of 
wheat, so much for an acre of barley, &c. 
the calculation through a parish might be 
so made as to bear very hard and very 


“unjustly upon the owners of farms, with- 


out any regard to the quality of the soil. 
Originally he had approved of the mode 
proposed, that the clergy should have land 


‘inhieu of tythe; bat closer examina- 


tion be found that even that mode would 
be attended with so many difficulties, as 
would render tbe justice of it impractica- 
ble. It would be foand impossibie in seil- 
ing the tythes, and purchasing land in 
lieu of them, that the charch could pre- 
serve the amount of their property; they 
would lose nearly one-fourth. He thought 
differently from others respecting the con- 
duct of the clergy,and recollected several 
instances of their shewing great modera- 
tion. In Ireland, the tythe of agistment 
had been removed by act of parliament, 
and the bishops entered a protest memora- 
ble fer its moderation and fiberality. In 
the province of Ulster, though the tythe 


of milk had been petitioned against, and 


the legislature considered the charge of 
the clergy proper, yet it was discon- 
tinued, and no such thing was taken at 
this day. It was a fallacious conception, 
that tythes were more oppressive in Ire- 
land than they were in this country. This 
mode of amelioraiing the payment of 
‘tythes would be found totally inapplicabie 
in Ireland, as it could not suit itself to 
the various customs ef different parishes. 
It would be much better to devise a sys- 
tem whereby the clergy might be led to 
do their duty, to go about and attend to 
the wants and necessities of the people, 
which would produce such an undersiand- 
ing between the pastor and his flock, as 
would put an end to all complaints of 
grievance. ‘The evil was not what it was 
supposed to be, if the tiutll was clearly 
understood. He believe none paid tythes 
more cheerfully than thie Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland; and he had no doubt but 
they considered the right as emanating 
from the original grant of lands from the 
crown, The disturbances which hap- 


pened last year, in the counties of hil- | 


kenny, Tipperary, and Waterford, weve 
wot connected with the complaint against 
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tythes. If it would be any satisfaction to 
the hon. gentieman opposite to know that 
ministers were disliked, he had no hesita, 
tion in saying they were much disliked 
in those counties. That dislike arose 
from. their conduct ia regard to the Insurs 
rection act, aud none received deeper and 
louder curses than he did upon that occa. 
sion. But in only one of tiese counties, 
and in one instance only, was there any 
mention of the grievance of tythes.—The 
right bon. meinber next proceeded to state * 
the opinion of the Solicitor General of 
Ireland, which stated the ruinous conse. 
quences that must result from the princi- 
ples entertained by the common people of 
that country. Ee concluded by conjuring 
tle honourable gentleman to withdraw his 
motion, aud before next session there 
would be an opportunity for him to look 
round and view the state of Ireland, to 
estimate the correctness of the remarks 
which he had made this night. If the 
hon. gentleman should then think some 
measure of this description were neces- 
sary, and he could bring him to concur 
with him as to its necessity, aad could 
convince hiim of its propriety, he would 
be the first to promote any plan which 
could benefit the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Freach expressed his pleasure in 
having heard the speech of the right bon. 
geotleman; but he could not agree with 
the greater part of his observations. He 
did not see the difficulty of makivg a rate 
per acre, and thought it might easily be 
apportioned, according to the average 
amount of the different articles, and a cal- 
culation of a number of years. He was 
ready to allow that tythes had no share in 
the disturbances of Ireland ; but he sup- 
peried the mode now recommended, as 
one likely to produce satisfaction. He 
foresaw no difficulty, and aithough a few 
gentlemen might pronounce it imprac- 
ticable, that was no argument against 
making the trial. In the parliament of 
freland, particularly, be had known in. 
stances where plans had by a few been 
pronounced totally impracticable, and yet 
those plans were afterwards adopted and 
fouud to be beneficial. He was a friend 
to this measure of ameliorating the tythes, 
because he thought it would create consi- 
derable satisfaction in the minds of the’ 
people of Ireland. 

Mr. Herbert thought a mode might be 
devised, which would secure the rights of 


.the clergy and tranquillize the minds of 


the people. He attributed most of the 
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calamities of Ireland to the custom of di- 
viding farms amongst a numerous family, 


and thereby causing a superabundance of 


occupants, and hence they were not able 
to support themselves. ‘The same custom 
in France led to great misery. He was 
favourable to the motion, but he did not 
consider tythes as the only grievance of 
that country, but they were an aggrava- 
tion of all the evils he had mentioned. 
Mr. Tighe was happy to hear that gen- 
tlemen on all sides agreed, that in the sys- 
aem of tythes there were many evils which 
required redress. Eventhe Irish Secretary 
of State agreed in this opinion; there 
were papers on the table which shewed it 


- to be the decided declaration of the peo- 


ple of Ireland, that any modification of the 
Tythes would be better than the present 
system observed in Ireland; and the ques- 
tion seemed to be, whether the House 
should proceed to a modification of this 
system, or whether they ought to rest 
satisfied with the mere zpse dixit of the 
Secretary for Ireland on this subject? He, 
believed, that in a true system of politics, 
mo grievance ever existed for which a 
remedy was not to be found. The griev- 
ance here complained of, was that of the 
union of an Anglican church to an Irish 
state. The question now to be considered 
was, whether at any future period, theevils 
thence complained of might be remedied ? 
—The only alleviations proposed by the 
right hon. Secretary, were resident clergy, 
who would have no duty to do; and glebe 
houses, which must be useless, unless where 
there were families to putinto them. The 
right of Tythes rested onan Act of Parlia- 
ment; and there wasnoreason why it should 
not be changed, as well as the acts regard- 
ing Crown rents and quit rents, which had 
undergone alterations. 

Dr. Duigenan said the clergy only got 
according to the goodness of the crop, 
which was a more equitable mode of pro- 
ceeding than that of the landlord, who in- 
sisted on having his rent whether the crop 
succeeded ornot. ‘The conspirators, along 
with O’Connor and Emmett, had been 
known to declare, that the people would 
not be at all relieved by the abolition 
of Tythes, which would only go to in- 
crease the rents of the landlord. He 
denied that the proportion of Protestants 
and Roman Catholics was at all as had 
‘been represented. Instead of the Roman 
Catholics amounting to five millions, he 
contended that they did not amount to 
above half that number. 
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General Mathew declared, that he never 
had any idea of dispossessing the present 
proprietors of ‘Tythes, without seeing that 
they received a perfect and complete 
equivalent. The right hon. and learned 
doctor had been pleased greatly to under- 
rate the population of Ireland; but he 
would venture to assert, that the next cen- 
sus would exceed five millions of people. 
The Secretary of State, too, had asserted 
what would almost induce him to say he 
knew nothing of the country, at least 
greatly to doubt that he was acquainted 
with the wishes either of the people or of 
the clergy.—The plan which he would 
propose, and which, he was. satisfied, 
would be agreeable not only to the Irish 
clergy, but to the Irish people, would be, 
that the clergy should be paid from the 
treasury, by the sale of the clerical lands, 
and if any thing in addition was required, 
then, he submitted, that there could be 
nothing so simple as to raise the remainder 
by an acreable tax on the lands over 
which there was at present a right of 
Tythe. The sum thus ailowed, he should 
propose, should average the T'ythe for the 
last three years, and, that there might be 
no complaimts, that the valuation should be 
revised every 21 years. If such a system 
were adopted, then would the bone of 
contention, which at present existed in 
Ireland, be withdrawn, and Ireland would 
become a mine of wealth to England, in- 
stead of being a burden upon her, as she 
had been said to be by the hon. member 
for Corfe castle (Mr. Bankes); that hon. 
member, who had made it his study on as 
occasions to speak most contemptuously of 
Ireland, had, however, only shewn his 
ignorance on this occasion. 

The Speaker here called the hon general 
to order. 

General Mathew was happy, however, 
that the hon. member had met with a just 
rebuke, not only from the Irish Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but from the English 
Chancellor of the Exchequer also. 

The Speaker again interfered, begging 
of the bon. general to spare such remarks 
as by the rules of the House were for- 
bidden. 

General Mathew again expressed his 
pleasure at the check the honourable mem- 
ber had received. 

The. Speaker asked if it was the pleasure 
of the House that the orders should be 
acted up to? ‘his being answered by 
calls of Chair! chair! from every part 
of the House, the Speaker then jnformed 
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the hon. general, that by the usage of the 
House, such reflections as he had made 
were forbidden; on which the hon. mem- 
ber sat down. 

Mr. Bankes declared it had never been 
his practice or his inclination to talk dis- 
respectfully of an individual, stil?’ more 
of a whole nation. He had looked into 
the financial situation of Ireland; and it 
was a thorough conviction of the dilapi- 
dated state of its finances which had in- 
duced him to make the observations which 
had given offence to the hon. general. 
His experience since that time, however, 
had confirmed rather than removed the 
impressions he then felt. As to the hon. 
member, he had always felt and expressed 
himself towards him with respect. With 
regard to the affairs of Ireland, it would be 
to the advantage of that country, if other 
gentlemen belonging to England had at~- 
tended to them ashe (Mr. B.) had done. 

General Mathew declared himself satis- 
fied with the explanation. 

The Speaker said, it was for the hon. 
general to have explained. 

General Mathew thought he had al- 
ready done so. 

Sir John Newport observed, that he was 
‘much obliged to the hon. gent. for having 
brought the question before the House. 
He could notagree with the learned doctor, 
that tythes were as much the property of 
the clergy, as the land was to the land- 
holder. He knew of forty acres of potatoe 
ground, in the diocese of Cashel, where 
the Jandholder had to pay five pound an 
acre tythes. Would it be said that this 
was not a great evil; and why, then, should 
not the House pledge themselves to in- 
vestigate the subject in the next session? 
It appeared to him to be the old story ; 
for whether it was the case of reform, Ca- 
tholic emancipation, or tythes, he never 
knew the administration acknowledge that 
they ought to be relieved, and that the 
Petitions presented to them merely arose 
from the turbulent spirit of the people. 
Would any rational set of men believe 
this to be the fact, when the very accused 
were the supporters of the constitution ? 
If the people of Ireland had the same 
foresight before the Union as they had 
now, they would have got what they 
were now seeking for. His right hon. 
friend (Mr. Grattan) had often brought 
forward similar measares in the Irish par- 
liament. Although they had been lost, 
he had the satisfaction of knowing they 
were approved of by the people. Al- 
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though not in parliament at the time of 
the Union, he was one of those who was 
led astray, for he thought iis basis was 
Catholic emancipation, and the regula. 
tion of tythes. ‘I'he abuses in prociorage, 
and the evils arising from the variety of 
tythes, as stated by the right hon. Secre- 
tary, appeared to him to be s'rong rea. 
sons for going into the inquiry, rather 
than reasons against it. But whatever de- 
cision the House now came to, the appli- 
cation he hoped would be repeated, till a 
remedy was tound for so great an evil. 

Mr. Abercromby supporied the motion, 
on the ground thai, as the existence of. a 
great evil was admitted on all hands, the 
House ought not to rest satisfied without 
inquiry. 

Mc. W. Smith followed ortthe same side, 
and contended that the whole tything 
system ought to be revised. 

Mr. Peter Afoore spoke in favour of the 
motion, and expressed his astonishment 
that investigation into the state of Ireland 
should be refused, when their ignorance 
about that country was so great, that the 
two sides could not agree within a miilion 
and a half,as to its population. 

The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were: For the motion 29; Against 
it 54; Majority against the motion 25. 


List of the Minority. 
Mathew, General M. 


Moore, P. 
Newport. sir J. 
Palmer, C. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, W. 
Talbot, R. W. 
Tighe, W. 
Warrender, sir G. 
Western, C. C. 


Abercromby, J. 
Adams, C. 
Babington, T. 
Barham, J. F. 
Barnard, T. 
H. 
Burdett, sir F. 
French, A. 
Grant, G. 
Herbert, H. 


Hutchinson, C. Wilberforce, W. 
Kemp, T. R. Wroitesley, H. 
Knight, R. Whitbread, S. 
Latouche, R. TELLERS, 
Latouche, T. Lloyd, H. 
Martin, H. Parnell, {. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
Wednesday, June 12. 


Berkevey Pegrace.} The Committee 
of privileges on the Berkeley Peerage sat 
from half past one till nearly half-past 
eight. The evidence on the part of the 
claimant was closed, with the exception of 
Mrs. Turner, sister to the countess of 
Berkeley, whom Mr. Serjeant Best stated 
to be in America, and requested that the 
further consideration of the claims might 
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be postponed till the next session, upon an 
engagement on the part of the claimant, 
then to produce her as a witness. This 
was objected to hy the Solicitor General, 
but the consideration of the question was 
not entered into by the Committee, it be- 
ing agreed that the Solicitor General 
should call the further wituesses who were 
in attendance on the part of the youngest 
son. These witnesses were therefore ex- 
amined; and some letters from the earl 
.of Berkeley were given in evidence. The 
further proceeding of the Committee was 
appointed for to-morrow at half-past one 
o’clock. It was, suggested by lord Re- 
desdale, that it was material their lord- 
ships should be in possession of the evi- 
dence of a certain noble lord, a member 
of the House. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 12. 


JourneyMen Tattors.} Mr. Lockhart 
rose, in pursuance of notice, to call the 
attention of the House tc some regulation 
on the subject of the Tailors’ trade in the 
city of London. Combinations among 
this body were of very old standing, and 
called, even in ancient times, for penal 
acts. The oldest which he could find on 
the subject was in the reign of Edward 
6; the next was enacted in the reign of 
George the first; and another still more 
severe in the reign of his present Majesty. 
It was found, notwithstanding, that those 
combinations had not onty increased, but 
that they were conducted on a scale of 
great magnitude, and with such peculiar 
sagacity as to defeat the object of every 
penal statute. There were, within the 
bills of mortality, about 24,000 tailors, 
and of these 4,000 had been proved to be 
in a regular combination, provided not 
only with counsel, but with a fund of 
money. They were not content with aid- 
ing their own combinations, but even 
the combinations of other trades, partica- 
larly of the Calico Weavers. It was un- 
necessary for him to enlarge upon the 
danger of such combinations, or the pro- 
bability of their taking a much more ex- 
tended and different compass, unless speedi- 
ly removed. He concluded with moving, 
« That a Seiect Committee be appointed 
to take into consideration the Laws regu- 
lating the Wages of Journeymen in the 
Tailors’ trade within the bills of mortality, 
the state of the said trade generally, the 
combinations entered into by Journey- 
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men therein, and the effects thereof on 
other branches of industry.” 

Sir Thomas Turton did not approve of the 
existing laws, but thought that no addi- 
tional restrictive statutes should be enact- 
ed against the Journeymen Vailors.—The 
motion was then agreed to. 


Frexcu Prisoners.} Mr. Rose moved, 
that there be laid before this House an 
Account of the number of French Prison- 
ers of War in England, distinguishing the 
prisons in which they were confined in the 
month of April 1810, and according to the 
latest returns; distinguishing those in 
health from the sick and convalescents. 

Mr. Whitbread suggested, that some 
measures should be taken to improre the 


prisons, especially by paving the yards, 


He did not mean to insinuate that govern- 
ment had been guilty of any neglect with 
regard to the accommodation of the pri- 
soners ; to whom, on the contrary, he be- 
lieved the utmost attention was paid. 

Mr. Yorke bore testimony to the good 
treatment of the prisoners.—The motion 
was then agreed to. 


Payment oF Navat OFFICERS SERVING 
ABROAD.) Captain Bennet said, that though 
the nation was indebted to the late lord 
Melville for the act which enabled the 
Navy officer serving on a foreign station, 
to draw his personal pay at the end of 
every three months, there was still a great 
hardship from which they were not re- 
lieved, and it was to remove that hardship 
he brought forward his present motion. 
What he complained of was, that the offi- 
cers on foreign stations incurred a loss of 
from 35 to 40 per cent. in consequence 
of the rate of exchange; and what he 
wished was, that they should be put on 
the same footing with the army in this 
respect. Many memorials had been trans- 
mitted on the subject to the Admiralty, 
but without producing any effect. Upon 
the Scheldt expedition they were ordered 
to be put on the same footing with the 
army, that the best understanding possible 
might exist between the two services; and 
if such a measure was necessary upon that 
occasion, he did not see why it should not be 
beneficial as a permanent regulation. He 
then moved, “ That the Act 35 Geo. 3, ¢: 
28, to enable petty officers in the Navy, 
and seamen, non-commissioned officers of 
marines and marines, serving in his Ma- 
jesty’s navy, to allot part of their pay for 
the maintenance of their wives and fami- 
lies, might be read :’? And the same 
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being read; be further moved, * That this 
House will resolve itself into a Committee 
of the whole House, to consider of so much 
of the said act as relates to the payment of 
Naval Officers serving abroad.” 

General Tarleton seconded the motion, 
and maintained, that whenever the rate of 
exchange interfered with the pay of the 
officer, it ought to be made up to him, 

Mr. Yorke said, that as the House had 
already refused this motion in the course 
of the present session, and as the gallant 
officer had not produced any argument or 
fact in addition to those which had already 


- failed, he could see no reason for altering 


his opinion. He allowed that the gallant 
officer was actuated by the best motives, 
but it was in general desirable that mo- 
tions of this description should proceed 
from the executive government. As to 
the memorials alluded to, he knew but of 
one, which was from the officers stationed 
at Lisbon, at which place the inconveni- 
ence was ina great measure done away, 


nine out of the eleven ships having been | 
since recalled; there were also seven or | 
eight removed from the Mediterranean ; 


and steps would be taken in future to pre- 
vent their remaining on their stations so 
long. It was also deserving of remark, 
that so far from objecting to the service in 
the Mediterranean, they made it a matter 
of canvass and solicitation to be sent to 
that quarter. 

Mr. Lyttleton said, that the right hon. 
gentleman had not given a sufficient rea- 
son for not going at least into some in- 
guiry. He feared that the expedient of 
changing situations would not answer, and 
thought the House and the justice of the 
country were concerned in making up the 
pay of the officers who lost so much by 
‘the exchange. It was a question of strict 
and absolute justice. The expences of 
captains of frigates were great, and this 
loss must be severely felt by them. 

Mr. Whitbread said, his hon. friend was, 
in his opinion, strictly regular in bringing 
forward this motion, and that, notwith- 
standing what had been alleged by the 
right hon. gentleman, no decision of the 
question had yet taken place. The ques- 
tion now to be considered was generally 
this, that the House should go into a Com- 
Mittee, to take the subject into considera- 
tion. The right hon, gentleman, however, 
objected against dispensing with old rules 
and customs, because he says there is no 
knowing where they will stop; and would 
rather subject officers in the navy to be 
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the sufferers they now were, than alter old 
rules, however injurious to the service; 
The right hon. gentleman said, would you 
alter the pay of the officers serving at the 
Cape of Good Hope? but this did not 
apply to the present question, for there 
was not a tenth part so many of our saips 
on that station as in the Mediterranean, ° 
He should be glad to know why the offi. 
cers engaged in that honourable expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, which had also been 
approved by this House, had been excus- 
ed from this hardship, and those serving in 
the Mediterranean should be doomed to 
endure it? The hon. officer who made 
this motion had long served on that sta. 
tion, and having heard the complaints of 
the officers, as well as knowing from ex- 
perience with what truth and justice the 
were made, had therefore brought it for. _ 
ward. [lie did not ask for any specifte 
measure, but only that the question should 
be considered, and this the House ought 
to comply with. 

Mr. Rose said, it was hardly possible for 
an individual to be placed in a more dis. 
agreeable situation than this he stood in, 
compelled as he was to give a negative to 
this motion. Very soon after he came 
into the office of ‘Treasurer of the Navy, 
this question came under consideration, 
He consulted with several officers on the 
subject, and found the difliculties numerous 
and nearly insurmountable. If the mea- 
sure were to be adopted, it must be generat 
through every station ; and in that case 
great part of the navy would be losers. 
Those officers who were on the West India 
and other stations had an advantage in 
drawing ; and he was, from the result of 
all his enquiries, perfectly convinced, that 
on the whole the public would lose infi- 
nitely more than the officerscouid possibly 
gain; for he did not believe they would 


gain one shilling. He should be sorry it 


should go abroad, or be understood out of 
the House, that‘this motion was resisted 
merely from a principle of economy ; for 
when the real benefit of the service was 
in question, economy, merely as such, 
would not operate on his mind; and this 
he had evinced by an immediate support 
of the application for the officers to have 
their wine duty-free. 

Mr. Bastardsaid he thought the officers of 
the navy should not be thus unjustly taxed, 
and he would therefore vote for the motion. 

Lord Cochrane could not see any greater 
difficulty in paying the officers of the 
navy abroad, than in paying the army. 
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With respect tothe difficulty of ascertaining 
the rate of exchange at every place where 
officers could draw, there were Consuls, 
or other persons of the same description, 
who could certify what the exchange 
’ really was. The officers on the Gibraltar 
station were 25 per cent. out of pocket. 
It frequently happened that an officer was 
unable, from this loss, to buy sufficient 
quantity of necessaries to last the proper 
time. 

Sir C. Pole stated, that not being in the 
House when this subject was discussed on 
a former night, he was not able to take ad- 
vantage of the arguments used on that oc- 
casion, but from all that had been advan- 
ced now either by the hon. mover of this 
question or by the right hon. gent. oppo- 
site, he was more and more grounded in his 
opinion, of (which he had often presumed 
to express to the House) the urgent neces- 
sity of an immediate inquiry into the state 
of the navy, with the hope that if it did 
not produce an immediate increase of the 
pay and amelioration of the situation of 
the officers, it would at least impress on 
- the minds of the House and particularly 
on the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
necessity of due economy in all branches 
of Government, to enable them to do jus- 


tice to the officers serving by land and sea. 
He was the less inclined to enter into a par- 
tial and limited inquiry, as it appeared 
‘to him that much evil arised to the service, 
from the frequent recurrence to temporary 
measures or expedients called for at parti- 


cular moments. He confessed he was not 
one of those who were disposed to pay 
every tribute of applause to the act of the 
$5th, commonly called the Allotment act. 
He believed it to he an act pregnant with 
mischief, he believed it to encourage de- 
sertion, and still further, he believed it 
would hereafter occasion much discontent 
to the seamen, or the alternative of creat- 
ing great expence to the country. He dis- 
approved of this act, in as much as it was 
at variance with the principle and salutary 
regulations of the act of the 38th of Geo. 
2.—Having long taken this view of the 
act of the 35th of his present Majesty, 
which was now proposed to be strengthen- 
ed and enforced, it would not be deemed 
extraordinary, that he should propose an 
amendment which might have the effect of 
calling on the House to go into a Commit- 
tee on the state of pay generally ; it might 
be asked, if he had long entertained this 
opinion, why he had not during the ses- 
sion proposed some question to the House, 
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to which he could honestly reply, that 
his confidence in the right hon. gent. who 
presided at the Admiralty, bad induced 
him to believe that he would do all in his 
power as first lord to obtain justice for the 
officers of the navy, which had prevented 
his volunteering to trouble the House. 
But being now called on to give his vote, he 
had no difficulty in stating his sentiments, 
that the most proper measure to adopt, was 
to enquire generally into the important 
subject of the pay of the officers of the 
navy, and not to confine their enquiries 
_- so limited a portion as that of the 
officers serving abroad. 

Admiral Harvey seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Lord Cochrane said an increase of pay 
to the seamen in the navy would be of 
little advantage to them, so long as the 
present system continued. He had in 
his hands a list of ships of war in the East 
Indies. The Centurion had been there It 
years—the Rattlesnake, 14 years, came’ 
home the other day, with only one man of 
the first crew—the Fox frigate, under the 
command of his brother, had been there 
15, years—the Sceptre 8 years—the Alba- 
tross 12, &c. Not one farthing of pay 
had been given all that period to all those 
men. He had made a calculation on the 
Fox frigate, and supposing only 100 of 
the men returned, there would be due 
25,0001. to the crew, not including the 
officers. What became of these sums all 
the while? The interest ought to be ac- 
counted for to Government or to the sea- 
men themselves. The Wilhelmina had 
been 10 years, the Russel 7 years, the 
Drake 6 years, of which the men would be 
exiles from England for ever, and another 
vessel 4 years, Nothing would be of 
greater service than the frequently chang- 
ing the stations of ships, which might be 
done without any inconvenience, and 
even with much advantage to the East 
India Company’s ships. The seamen, he 
said, from the want of their pay, had no 
means of getting many necessaries of the 
utmost consequence to their bealth and 
comfort. The seaman drew less prize- 
money under the existing acts than for- 
merly. He instanced a vessel, thre pro- 
ceeds of which came to 355/.; by the 
present mode of distribution, the seaman 
would receive 13s. 53d.; by the old mode 
he would have received 15s. 14d. From 
the officers’ share there was deducted in 
all 75 per cent. allowing only 10 per cent. 
for the prize courts, The mintster had 
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exultingly asked, what was become of the 
commerce of France? But he would un- 
dertake to shew him, before he was 48 
hours on the coast of France, as least 200 
sail of the enemy’s vessels. If they were 
to pay more liberally the Judges of the 
Admiralty Courts, and operate a proper 
reformation in them, he would undertake 
to say that they might score off at least one- 
third of the present ships of the navy. 
Ninisters said there were no vessels on 
the coast of France; but he said there 
were ; and if they would go with him, he 
would shew them how they could be got 
at.—He rather thought that the inattention 
of the government to the profligate waste 
of the public money, arose from their un- 


willingness to believe any thing contrary. 


to their own crude notions on these sub- 
jects. He stated, and he begged the 
House to attend to it, for it was as impor- 
‘tant as the subject of Mrs. Clarke, that in 
the reign of James the 2d the pay of a 
€aptain of a first rate was 80/. more than 
at present. King William, when he came 
over with his Dutch troops, whom he was 
mauch more anxious to attend to than he 
was to attend to his subjects here, took up 
his pen and cut off one half of the pay. 
So much for foreign troops—but still taking 
the advance of prices into view, king 
William left it far better than it was 
now.—His lordship then again called the 
attention of the House to the extent to 
-which the French coasting trade was car- 
ried on, and observed, that it could not be 
checked, unless greater encouragement 
was given to the captains. If he com- 
manded a ship on the coast of France, by 
keeping at a good distance he might go to 
sleep, but ia order to intercept those coast- 
ing vessels the captain must be on deck 
watching allnight. But it was impossible 
they could do this, merely to put money 
in the pockets of those who practised in 
the Admiralty court. They were certainly 
not worse than other men, there were many 
valuable officers stationed on the coast of 
France, but they were men, and would be 
actuated by the feelings of men. 

‘Mr. Yorke said, that at this late period 
of the session it would be impossible to 
enter upon a subject of such detail as that 
which was now brought before the House. 
As to ships being detained so long upon 
foreign and distant stations, it was much 
to be regretted, but it was often unavoida- 
ble. He was happy, however, to state, 
that in consequence of the success of his 

_Majesty’s arms in India, a considerable 


part of the naval force on that station had 
been already recalled. 

Captain Beresford said, that the noble 
lord (Cochrane) who had latterly been 
lounging over the world in quest of grieve 
ances, did not appear to have duly ap- 
preciated the exertions of the officers em- 
ployed off the coast of France: although 
they were not always running vessels 
under batteries to get hold of a few crazy 
boats that were worth nothing, they want- 
ed no stimulus to do their duty. The fact 
was, that the noble lord was too much on 
the watch ; his own brother had desired 
him (captain B.) to put him to bed; and 
he had so done when he was in Basque 
Roads, or the noble lord would have been 
overcome by the extreme fatigue, which 
he went through previous to that gallant 
exploit. 

Lord Cochrane, in explanation, said that 
he had not charged those officers with any 
want of exertion ; but merely stated that 
@ proper stimulus was not held out. 

Captain Bennet, in reply, stated, that he 
had had several conferences with the Ad- 
miralty on this subject, and had wished 
very much that the business should have 
originated with them. He therefore could 
not be charged with bringing forward this 
measure from any desire of popularity in 
the navy. In the course of the last war, 
the marines at Malta received the dollar 
at 6s. 10d. while the army took it at 4s, . 
6d. In the expedition to Waicheren, the 
army and navy were put on an equality in 
this respect, and he did not see why they 
should not in other instances. 

Mr. Rose said, that the inconvenience 
to the pablic would besgreater in this ar- 
rangement than the advantage to the 
navy. A noble lord had stated that 5 
millions annually might be saved to the 
public with respect to prizes. He would 
assert, that one thousand pounds could not 
be saved ; and he would defy the noble 
lord <o put his statement on paper in such 
a manner as would congince one human 
being. 

The House then divided,—For the mo- 
tion 14, Against it 54. Majority against 
it 40. 


InFoRMATIONS FOR LIBEL FILED EX OFFI+ 
CIO AGAINST DraKaRD AND CoLtyEr.} Lord 
Folkestone rose to make his promised mo- 
tion for the production of the criminal in- 
formations against Mr. John Drakard and 
Mr. John Collyer for libels, and he was 
happy that at length he was enabled to 
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do so while the Attorney-General was in 
his place. The sentence that had been 
ed upon those persons appeared to him 

to be of a most cruel and severe kind ; and 
he would shortly state the circumstances 
of the prosecutions to the House, which 
he thought would abundantly prove that 
he was correct in his designation of the 
nishment. The libel for which Mr. 
Drakard had been prosecuted appeared 
first in his own paper, TheStamford News, 
from which it had been copied into a Lon- 
don newspaper, the Examiner. Against 
the editor of this latter paper a criminal 
information had een filed. by the At- 
torney-General. The matter came on 
for trial at Westminster Hall, and the ac- 
cused had been acquitted by the jury. It 
was not his intenticn to go into the details 
of the prosecution against Mr. Drakard at 
the present time; but from the complaints 
that had been: made, that there were per- 
sons who wished to overturn all establish- 
ments, and especially the judicial establish- 
ment, he should have thought it politic 
not to try a man for such an undefined of- 
fence as that of libel, when another who 
had published the same libel had been ac- 
quitted. These, however, it appeared, 
were motives which did not actuate the 
law officers of the crown, and Mr. Drakard 
was tried at the assizes and found guilty. 
At the trial he had been charged not only 
by the lawyers against him, but by the 
judge on the bench, with partiality to 
France, and a desire of exalting the ad- 
vantages of the government of that coun- 
we in comparison with that of England. 
hen Mr. Drakard was brought up for 
judgment, therefore he produced an affi- 
davit, containing various extracts from his 
paper, disproving in the most convincing 
manner this charge ; and shewing, that so 
far from being actuated by any favour to 
the government of France, he had on 
Many occasions written with the utmost 
earnestness against the mode of govern- 
ment which prevailed in that country. 
It was most extraordinary however, that 
these extracts, which were a complete an- 
swer to charges alledged at the trial as an 
— of the libel, should at the time 
of pronouncing sentence be held out as an 
aggravation—and that all the advantage 
r. Drakard derived from having refuted 
the charge of partiality to France was, to 
be told that it was no excuse for a libel 
against the government of this country, 
to have libelled that of France. The 


sentence of Mr. Drakard was, that he 
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should be fmprisoned 18 months, fined 
2001. and give security for his good be- 
haviour for three years. He would not at 
present consider the nature of the libel, 
or whether the punishment was at all pro- 
portioned to the offence; but he would 
take in this light—was it fitting to subject 
one man to so very severe a punishment ~ 
for an offence of which another, who had 
published the same libel, had been ac- 
quitted by a jury of hiscountrymen? The 
criminality of a libel, it was said, consist- 
ed in its tendency to produce a breach of 
the peace. One jury had pronounced 
that the publication in question had no 
such tendency,—another jury had decided 
that it had; but when opinions were so 
nearly balanced, it was too much, he 
thought, to inflict a punishment which 
would have almost been excessive, if all 
mankind had been agreed that the pub- 
lication was really criminal. It was on 
this ground that he called the attention of 
the House to the case of Mr. Drakard. 
The other case was, in his opinion, a 
much more grievous one. It was that of 
Mr. Collyer, a dyer, at Manchester, who 
had been surcharged for the Income tax. 
He appealed against this surcharge, and 
being put to his oath before the Commis- 
sioners, swore that his income was no 
more than 160/. whereas the charge was 
for 3007. This, however, had only been 
reduced to 2501. which Mr. Collyer, con- 
ceiving to be unjust, refused to pay. His 
goods had, in consequence, been distrain- 
ed, and a horse and cart had been sold. 
Mr. Collyer found himself injured by this 
proceeding in two ways. In the first 
place, many of his neighbours began to 
consider him as a man in bad circum« 
stances, and by this means his credit in 
trade had materially suffered: others, 
again, put a very injurious construction 
on the matter, and were disposed to cons 
sider him as a perjured man, the Com- 
missioners having refused to believe him 
on oath. He therefore resolved to pub- 
lish a vindication of his own conduct; 
but, being an illiterate man, he did not 
know how to draw it up, and applied to 
the editor of one of the Manchester pa 
pers, Mr. Cowdroy, stating the circum- 
stances, and desiring him to make up a 
a statement and publish it in his paper. 
This was to be paid for as an advertise- 
ment: but Mr. Collyer particularly cau- 
tioned Mr. Cowdroy to avoid all libellous 
matter, or any thing that might bring him 
into difficulty. The editor promised te 
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do this; and the paper being drawn up, 
Collyer, not being very capable of judging 
whether it contained improper matter or 
not, signed his name to it, paid the money, 
and it was inserted. Some alterations 
were made in it afterwards, and it was 
then carried by Mr, Collyer to the editor 
of another paper in Manchester, who also 
inserted it. From this it found its way 
into a London evening paper, the States- 
man, for which the proprietor, Mr. Lovel, 
was now suffering imprisonment for twelve 
months. An information was filed against 
Mr. Collyer for this offence—he was con- 
victed, and sentenced to twelve menths 
imprisonment. The whole of the circum- 
stances which he had stated, appeared in 
court as he had taken them from an affi- 
davit which must have been read there. 
Suppose the defence of this man had con- 
tained offensive matter—still it might 
have been a question, whether he ought 
to be prosecuted, when it was considered 
that his only reason was to do away the 
injurious impressions among his neigh- 
bours, that he was a man in low circum- 
stances, or that he had been guilty of per- 
jury—but when it was found that he was 
really nut the author of the libel; that he 
had even strictly cautioned the person 
who drew it up not to insert any libellous 
matter, nor do any thing against law; it 
was surely an extreme measure of justice 
to punish him with imprisonment for twelve 
months. He had on a former occasion 
stated, that at the Old Bailey, persons con- 
victed of felonies, for which by law their 
lives were forfeited, were sentenced to 
imprisonment for one, two, or three months, 
and yet this man, under such circum- 
stances, had been condemned to a year’s 
imprisonment ! 

He would now, with the leave of the 
House, read this terrible libel, which had 
called down so heavy a punishment. 
(His lordship here read the whole of the 
letter so pronounced a lidel, of which he con- 
ceived the only passage that could be con- 
sidered approaching toa libel was,when talk- 
ing of the hardship the of income-taxitself, 
it added, “ How doubly oppressive must it 
be in the hands of commissioners who 
seem to take a pleasure in taking from the 
burdened and almost broken down manu- 
facturer, more than he could spare.]”’—It 
appeared, then, that this offence was really 
of so slight and trifling a nature, that it was 
hardly possible even to be angry at it. 
The Commissioners themselves felt no 
resentment for it; and so little was it 
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thought of, that one of the persons whe 

inserted it was a friend of the commis. 

sioners. They themselves told this man 

that they had no enmity towards him, that 
they would do every thing in their power 

to get him out of the scrape, but that the 
thing was in the hands of his Majesty’s 
government ; and yet the Attorney-Gene- 

ral, knowing all these circumstances, ona 

former occasion told him (lord Folkestone) 

that he had the satisfaction to have prose. 
cuted this man to conviction! He hoped 

one of the privy council or some person 

about his royal highness the Regent, 
would represent this case to him, when he 
had no doubt, from the generosity of his 
mind, that he would do in it what was 

proper. When he and others, thinking 
the press hardly used, and that there was 
even a systematic effort to subdue it, had 

ona former occasion thought it right to 
bring the subject of informations for tibel 
before the House, he had employed a soli- 
citor to procure him copies of the infor. 
mations. The solicitor found it more con- 
venient to apply to those who were em. 
ployed for the several parties, than to get 
them from the office. He got them all, 
except the case of this man; for, finding 
that the copy was wanted for lord 
Folkestone, the attorney for the party ex- 
prsssed his fears, lest if the matter came to 
the Attorney General’s ears, the punish. 
ment would be more severe. He did not 
mean to say that there was any foundation 
for this fear; but this shewed the state of 
intimidation in which the press was placed, 
By the negligence of the solicitors, the 
instructions had not been delivered to the 
counsel till a few minutes before Collyer 
was brought up for judgment. ‘The coun- 
sel therefore applied to the Attorney Gene- 
ral to have the matter put off, when the 
Attorney General asked them whether 
they would answer that lord Folkestone 
would not accuse him of not having prose- 
cuted their client? He would ask the 
Attorney-General whether this was not 
correct? Did the Attorney-General act 
differently from what he otherwise would 
have done, on account of any thing that 
he (lord Folkestone) might say? The bet- 
ter way would be to act even upon his 
own notions of what was right. But he 
denied that he had ever blamed the At- 
torney-General for not prosecuting. He 
had oniy blamed him for his partiality in 
having prosecuted those who opposed the 
politicsof government for smaller offences, 
while he suffered those who supported the 
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litics of government to publish the 
grossest libels with impunity. It had 
been ruled by the court, that even putting 
a letter in the post-office containing libel- 
lous matter was a publication. What man, 
then, would dare to complain of the con- 
duct of men in office even in this way, if a 
punishment so severe asa year’s imprison- 
ment were to be inflicted for offences so 
slight as that of Collyer ? Was he not justi- 
fied, then, in calling it a most severe and 
cruel punishment? The noble Jord con- 
cluded by moving for copies of the infor- 
mations for libel filed ex officio by the 
Attorney General against John Drakard 
and John Collyer, with copies of the 
record of the conviction and sentence. 
- The Attorney-General hoped, when his 
conduct was called in question, that the 
House would indulge him while he gave 
an account what that conduct had been. 
He begged the noble lord not to believe 
that he could have talked disrespectfuily 
in another place of any motion made by 
the noble lord in that House. He might, 
no doubt, have expressed himself in the 
terms retailed to the noble lord, and, 
when an applicatior for delay was moved, 
might, turning to those near him, have 
said in an under tone, “* what will such a 
person say, if I consent to any postpone- 
ment.” He verily believes he had said 
so, and that, too, just in the way in which 
he had described it, and that some busy 
person had thought it worth his while to 
retail it to the noble lord. He was satis- 
fied, however, that the noble lord was inca- 
pable of supposing that he could have 
been actuated in any thing he did by the 
conduct of the noble lord in bringing the 
subject under the consideration of the 
House, or that he could ever have allowed 
such a circumstance to act on him in such 
a way as to cause him to deviate from the 
line of his duty, which, he was conscious, 
he had never transgressed on any occasion. 
If the noble lord could suppose him ca- 
pable of visiting the offence of any man 
with greater bitterness because he had 
communicated with the noble lord, he 
did him great injustice. He should feel 
mortified could he believe that the noble 
lord supposed him capable of such a vio- 
lation of duty.—He then proceeded to 
consider the two cases brought under the 
notice of the House by the noble lord. 
First, as to the case of Drakard, the noble 
lord seemed to conceive that after the 
Hunts, the Proprietors of the Examiner, 
had been acquitted, he (the Attorney-Ge- 
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neral) ought to have been contented, and 
should have thought the cause of justice 
satisfied. Though there were many unex- 
ceptionable answers which might be given 
to this observation, there was one short 
one, which he thought was sufficient, and 
that was, that the noble lord. must have 
been misinformed, for the two publica-’ 
tions were not alike: Hunt’s was not an 
exact copy of Drakard’s, but there were 
many grossly offensive passages in Dra- 
kard’s libel which had not found their way 
into Hunt’s publication. Hedid not agree, 
however, that the acquittal of Hunt was a 
sufficient reason for staying the proceed- 
ings against Drakard, even had the publi- 
cations been exactlythe same. One would: 
suppose, however, from the statement of 
the noble lord, that he (the Attorney-Ge- 
neral) hunted down these persons ion a 
pleasure which he took in oppressing them. 
If he did use the word ‘ pleasure’ when 
he communicated to the noble lord the 
fact of Collyer’s having been convicted, 
his using that expression did not proceed. 
from any pleasure he felt at the circum- 
stance itself, but, simply, from finding that 
he was correct in what he had stated ona 
former night, merely on recollection. 
With the sentence imposed on Drakard he 
had no concern. For that he could not 
answer; but at the same time he must 
say, that it could not at all be affected by 
the acquittal of Hunt. The court of King’s 
Bench had to look to all the circumstances 
of the libel itself, and to apportion the pu- 
nishment to the enormity of it, without re- 
gard to any extraneous circumstances, 
They were to say, what was a just punish. 
ment for the libel as it appeared before 
them. This they had done, and the noble 
lord had not thought proper to enter into 
an investigation of the libel, for the pur- 
pose of shewing that the punishment was 
disproportionate to the offence. He now 
came to the case of Collyer; and here the 
House would please to consider who the 
persons were, against whom the libel was 
published. They were gentlemen who 
undertook a laborious and invidious office 
for the sake of the public, and if they were 
not to be protected against calumny in the. 
exercise of their duty, the office must re- 
main unexecuted. He did assure the noble 
lord, that never in any case had more 
pains been taken to ascertain what were 
its real merits, than he had taken in this 
very case. He had not confined his in- 
quiries to the consideration of the libel, 
but he had also exerted himself to ascer- 
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tain if Collyer had any real ground of com- 
plaint. ‘Though that would not have ope- 
rated as an excuse, still he had satisfied 
himself on this head before he fiied an in- 
formation against him. The libel did not, 
in fact, apply to an appeal on oath made 
by Collyer at the time, but he had gone on 
withholding part of his income for five 
years. So far, too, from the Commis- 
sioners being satisfied without prosecuting 
Collyer, it was only on a complaint trom 
them that they could not go on in their 
office, if the matter was allowed to pass, 
that he was prosecuted. ‘The two printers 
were first prosecuted, and the Commis- 
sioners agreed to wave the prosecution 
against them, if the author was given up. 
This he (the Attorney-General) disap- 
proved of, thinking the printer or publisher 
often as mischievous a character as the 
author; but he did not think himself war- 
ranted in refusing to accede after such an 
agreement had been made. So far, there- 
fore, from originating with him, the pro- 
secution against Collyer had been under- 
taken at the express desire of the Commis- 
sionersthemselves. It was to be observed, 
however, that after the libel in question 
had been printed by Cowdroy, Collyer 
himself took it, and paid 15s. for giving it 
still farther publicity. That these circum- 
stances must have had some effect with the 
court, no man could deny. It was impos- 
sible for any dispassionate man to look at 
the publication, and not to see that it im- 
puted to the Commissioners, that they 
acted from corrupt motives, or from the 
very worst of passions. These being the 
cifcumstances of the two cases, alluded to 
by the noble lord, he submitted to the 
House, that there could be no ground for 
imputing any thing improper to him; 
certainly there was nothing improper in 
the court who had pronounced the sen- 
tences in question. 

Mr. Whitbread begged to say a few 
words, not respecting any thing improper 
on the part of the hon. and learned gent. 
who, he had no doubt, had acted most 
fairly and constitutionally, but simply to 
make a general observation, that he had 
remarked for some time, that the punish- 
ments inflicted on offences of this kind 
were most exceedingly severe. He had 
occasion some considerable time ago to 
present a Petition on the part of White 
and Hart, whose period of imprisonment 
was now nearly expired. There the im- 
prisOnment was for three years; a punish- 
ment infinitely beyond what could be sup- 
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posed adequate to any offence of the kind, 
He had since heard of another charge of 
a similar kind, against White, for a libel 
inserted in his paper at a time when he 
could have no inspection of it; but he 
hoped, after so long an imprisonment, it 
would not be persevered in.—As to’ the 
case of Drakard, he could not judge, not 
having read the publication, but after one 
person had been acquitted for a similar 
publication, he could not but think the 
punishment allotted to it was severe in- 
deed.—As to Collyer, it was admitted 
that he was an illiterate man, and that 
supposing himself injured, he, in a state 
of irritation, employed another person to 
write out a statement of his case, desiring 
him at the same time to guard against 
every thing libellous. He agreed with the 
Attorney General in thinking that the 
person who composed the libel was the 


-more proper object of punishment. He 


thought that the commissioners might have 
been satisfied with conviction merely, 
without sentence ; but if sentence was ne- 
cessary, he was decidedly of opinion that 
twelve months imprisonment for an of- 
fence of the kind was such an excess of 
punishment, that it ought to be mitigated 
in that quarter alone from whence mercy 
could now flow :—an exercise of the pre- 
rogative which, he was convinced, would 
give satisfaction to the public, and to the 
Attorney-General himself. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, if 
in the case of the libel published by 
Drakard, one jury had acquitted and an- 


“other had convicted, it was for the judges, 


when cailed on to pronounce sentence on 


the person convicted, to satisfy their own 


minds which of the two verdicts had been 
founded on mistake, and to pass a mild or 
severe sentence accordingly. Ifthe noble 
lord contended that the court had erred 
in their judgment on this point, why 
had he not given the publication to the 
House. The fact however was, that the 
publication for which a verdict of ac- 
quittal had been obtained, was not a copy 
of the whole of the publication which an- 
other jury had declared to be a libel. 
As to any application at the fountain of 
mercy, in the case of Collyer, he begged 
the House to consider what was the nature 
of that case. It did not depend on the 
particular words of the publication, but on 
the mischief likely to be produced by it, 
and the effect it was calculated to produce: 
on the minds of those against whom it was 
addressed. It was to be considered that 
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they were persons who served without 
reward, and that they lived in a populous 
neighbourhood, whose indignation against 
them such a publication as the present 
was peculiarly calculated to excite, they 
being here held up as persons who felt 
delight in oppression, The court could 
not but have had these circumstances in 
view, and influenced by all the merciful 
considerations which ought to govern their 
minds, corrected, however, by a regard to 
what the public service required, they had 
passed the sentence now complained of. 
He must therefore oppose the motion. 
Mr. W. Smith, though he did not think 
that the question was without its difficul- 
ties, yet was of opinion that sufficient 
ground had been laid for the production 
of the required informations. He ad- 
mitted that it was necessary support those 
who undertook the duty gratuitously dis- 
charged by the commissioners, and that if 
any man libelled those commissioners, he 
ought to be brought to justice: but he 
contended against carrying this principle 
to such a violent extent as that to which it 
seemed to have been carried in the case 
under consideration. To consent to the 
motion would certainly be to imply that 
the House of Commons thought there had 
been some harshness in the administration 
of justice ; but ashe did not conceive 
that such an implication would be as de- 
trimental to the public interests, as a 
refusal to inquire into the subject, he 
should support the noble lord’s motion. 
Mr. Lockhart was surprised that the 
premises of the hon. gentleman should 
have led him to such a conclusion. The 
hon. gentleman allowed that such public 
officers as the commissioners alluded to, 
ought to be protected in the discharge of 
their duty. Now, it was impossible that 
Mr. Collyer could have made a worse 
charge against the commissioners than 
that which he had done, except indeed 
he had accused them of corruption. He 
had charged them with taking a malig- 
nant pleasure in oppressing the manufac- 
turers, already half borne down by the 
various evils which they were enduring. 
He could not conceive a more serious im- 
putation than this; nor one which more 
distinctly required the interposition of the 
law. The hon. gentleman allowed that 
if the motion were carried, it would imply 
an imputation on the court of King’s 
Bench. Unquestionably it would do so, 
more especially when coupled with.some 


of the observations which had been made | 
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in the course of the debate ; and he should 
therefore oppose it. He never had been 
a friend to severe punishments; but he 
confessed that having attentively consi- 
dered the various punishments for libel, 
which had been inflicted by the Court of 
King’s bench during the last twenty or 
thirty years, he did not see that they 
had departed in the cases before the 
House, from the sound discretion which 
they appeared uniformly to exercise in 
such cases. If Mr. Collyer were entitled 
to lenity, that was a consideration which 
ought to arise elsewhere. It ought not to 
originate in that House, as it would throw 
a slur on the administration of justice, 
which, he believed, was perfectly im- 
proper. 

After a short reply from lord Folkestone, 
the motion was negatived without a di» 
Vision. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 13. 


Some conversation took place on a no- 
tice given by the earl of Radnor, of a 
motion for some proceeding to be adopted 
by the House, in consequence of an in- 
dictment against a noble peer for a capital 
charge. Lord Ellenborough observed 
upon the difficulty in this case, a peer and 
another individual being included in the 
same indictinent; if, therefore, the indict- 
ment was removed into that House by 
certiorari, he did not see how the inferior 
court could then try the other individual. 
The earl of Radnor said he had framed 
his motion for the purpose of bringing 
into the House a copy of the indictment, 
Lord Ellenborough thought there was no 
precedent for this. After some further 
conversation it was agreed that the earl of 
Radnor’s notice should stand for Tuesday. 


Inso.vENT Destors’ Bitt.}] Their lord- 
ships having proceeded to the considera- 
tion of the report of this Bill, 

Lord Ellenborough expressed his decided 
disapprobation of the Bill, as then before 
the House. He had uniformly understood 
the Bill to be brought in as a temporary 
insolvent act, on the withdrawing of his 
noble friend’s general and comprehensive 
bill, and that it was to have been exactly 
similar to the act of last year. This he 


feared was not the case, There were consi- 


derable variations; and the sum was extend- 


ed from. 2,000/. to which it was limited in 
the last act, to the immense sum of 5,0001, 
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This he did not expect. He disapproved 
of frequent recurrences to bills of insol- 
vency, which not a little encouraged im- 
provident expenditure, led to fraudulent 
practices, and too frequently were produc- 
tive of injurious consequences to the honest 
and unsuspecting creditor. He was aware, 
from the nature of the business which came 
judicially before him in another place, that 
measures of the kind led to many and 
extensive fraudulent practices. The num- 
ber of cases respecting promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, and negociable securi- 
ties, was almost incredible ; and many of 
those had their rise froma the frequency 
of such measures. Alive as he was to the 
calls of true humanity, he could not avoid 
saying, that for one unfeeling or vexatious 
creditor there were ten unworthy debtors. 
He did not expect to see the Bill, after 
what had passed, so different from that of 
last year; and he understood the noble 
ear to have reduced the sum to 3,000/. 
The Earl of Moira could not answer 
exactly for what the noble lord had un- 

erstood upon the point; but on that 
head he had more than once pointedly 
declared his intention. He should not 
support a temporary insolvent bill, ex- 
cept it were on an ampler scale than the 
Jast one. - He was adverse to the principle 
of these temporary and palliative mea- 
sures. He differed from the noble and 
jearned lord as to the principles he seemed 
to entertain respecting imprisonment for 
debt, and there were provisions in the 
Bill of last year which he never could 
agree to. The grounds on which ‘he al- 
ways advocated the cause of debtors, and 
strove for the melioration of the laws with 
respect to them, were, abstracted from 
feelings and considerations of humanity, 
consonant to the clear and incontroverti- 
ble principles of justice. 

Lord Ellenborough contended, that the 
ends of justice would be best consulted by 
adhering to the law as it now stood. His 
experience and observation enabled him 
to state, that there were twenty fraudulent 
debtors where there was one vexatious and 
unmerciful creditor ; and every attention 
should be paid to the claims of the cre- 
ditor, who had generally run great risks, 
and who might be wholly ruined, if all 
hold on the debtor were to be taken from 
him. 

The Lord Chancellor declared that he 
had given the utmost attention to bills of 
this nature; and though he was ready to 
_ admit that a great mass of evil existed in 


| this respect, vet he did not believe that it 
would in the least be alleviated by bills of 
the present description. 

The House then divided on the clause, 
whether the sum should be 3,000/. or 
50001. when the numbers were in favour 
of the latter. Contents 6; Non Contentg” 
4; majority 2. After some further dis- 
cussion the other clauses of the Bill were 
agreed to. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 13. 


Rerort oN THE PETITIONS FROM THE 
DISTRESSED MANUFACTURERS OF Mane 
CHESTER AND Botton.) Mr. Stanley re- 
ported from the Committee to whom the 
Petition of several ‘thousand manufac- 
turers and artizans in the town of Man- 
chester and neighbourhood ; and also the 
Petition of several weavers and spinners 
of cotton, handicrafts artists and labourers, 
resident in the town of Bolton, in the 
county of Lancaster, or its vicinity, were 
referred: to examine the matter thereof, 
and report the same, with their observa- 
tions thereupon, to the House: and to 
whom the petitions of persons residing in 
the town of Paisley and suburbs thereof; 
and of heritors, manufacturers, merchants, 
mechanics, and labourers of all denomina- 
tions, residing in Lanark, Ayr, and Ren- 
frew shires, and the manufacturing places 
adjacent, were referred; that they had 
examined the matters of the said petitions, 
and had directed him to make a report 
thereof to the House; and the report was 
read, and is as follows: 


REPORT 
On Petition oF SeveraAL WeEavERs, &c, 


The Committee to whom the Petition of 
several thousand manufacturers and 
artizans in the town of Manchester 
and neighbourhood; and also, the 
Petition of several weavers and spin- 
ners of cotton, handicrafts, artists and 
labourers, resident in the town of 
Bolton, in the county of Lancaster, 
or its vicinity, were referred, to ex- 
amine the matter thereof, and report 
the same, with their observations 
thereupon, to the House;—and to 
whom the Petitions of persons. re- 
siding in the town of Paisley and 
suburbs thereof; and of heritors, 
manufacturers, merchants, mecha- 
nics, and labourers of all denomina- 
tions, residing in Lancaster, Ayr, and 
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Renfrew. shires, and the manufac- 

caring places adjacent,—were re- 
ferred ;— 

Have carefully and maturely examined 
the various suggestions submitted to their 
consideration; all of which appear to 

our Committee, to be exposed to insu- 
perable objections; some, as being of a 
nature too important and too extensive to 
fall within the limits *of enquiry, which 
the Committee thought it their duty to 
prescribe to themselves; others, as calcu- 
lated either to restrict the number of 
hands when manufactures are flourishing ; 
to confine workmen to a trade in whieh, 
by a change of circumstances they may 
be no longer able to find employ; to ar- 
rest the progress of improvement, and of 
facilities for abridging labour, on grounds 
which, at former periods, must have been 
equally strong against the introduction of 
the loom itself; and to infringe on per- 
sonal liberty, in that most essential point, 
the free exercise of industry, of skill, and 
of talent :--and have especially consi- 
dered the expedient suggested to them, 
of administering pecuniary aid out of the 
public revenue. 

. While your Committee fully acknow- 
ledge, and most deeply lament the great 
distress of numbers of persons engaged in 
the cotton manufacture, in various trades 
connected with it, arising from circum- 
stances which haye caused the sale of 
cotton goods to decline, and consequently 
the demand for labour in these trades, and 
in that manufacture, to be reduced ;—they 
are of opinion, that no interference of the 
legislature with the freedom of trade, or 
with the perfect liberty of every indivi- 
dual to dispose of his time and of his la- 
bour, in the way and on the terms which 
he may judge most conducive to.his own 
interest, can take place, without violating 
general principles of the first importance. 
to the prosperity and happiness of the 
community ; without establishing the 
most pernicious precedent, or even with- 
out aggravating, after a very short time, 
the pressure of the general distress, and 
imposing obstacles against that distress bg- 
ing ever removed : or, if the interference 
were extended to all trades and occupa- 
tions, as it manifestly must be, when the 
system has been acted on in any, without 
producing great public mischief, and be- 
ing destructive of the happiness and com- 
fort of individuals. 

“ But above all, your Committee are 
Aost decidedly of opinion, that grants of 

( VOL, XX.) 
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pecuniary: aid, to any particular class of 
persons suffering under temporary dis- 
tress, would be utterly inetlicacious as to 
every good purpose, and most objectiona- 
ble in all points of view ; particularly as 
they could not fail of exciting expecta- 
tions unbeunded in extent, incapable of 
being realized, and most likely to destroy 
the equilibrium of labour and of employ- 
ment, in the various branches of manulac- 


‘ture, of commerce, and of agriculture.” 


ADMINISTRATION OF JusTicE IN TRI- 
NIDAD.]. Mr. Marryatt rose to bring for- 
ward his motion respecting the introduc- 
tion of the British Constituticn, and of Bri- 
tish laws into the Island of ‘Trinidad. The 
hon. and learned gentleman trusted, that 
he was actuated by no other principle 
than that of public duty in appealing to a 
British House of Commons on behalf of 
the subjects of Great Britain residing in 
Trinidad.. He conceived it to be highly 
necessary to call the attention of the House 
to the subject, as the noble lord at the head 
of the colonial department had stated it toy 
be the intention of his Majesty’s ministers 
to continue the same form of despotic go- 
vernment which had so long disgraced the 
island. The hon. and learned gentleman 
then went into a history of the is!and from 
the year 1780, down to 1797, when it was 
captured by the expedition sent out from 
this country, under the command of sir 
Ralph Abercromby, who, in taking pos- 
session of it in the name and on the behalf 
of his Majesty, secured to the Spanish in- 
habitants their property and lives, but 
made no alteration in respect to the laws. 
of the island. Thus things continued tilk 
governor Picton was appointed, who, to 
obviate the tediousness of some of tbeir 
processes, which lasted as long as our 


Chancery suits, issued ordinances which — 


provided for the decision of cases relating 
to property in a summary way. In 1802 
the island was ceded to Great Britain, and 
the influx of British subjects was unusually 
great. The intercourse between the inha- 
bitants and British merchants of course 
increased, At that time many discussions 
arose between governor Picton and co- 
lonel Fullarton, one of the eouncil, which 
ended in their being recalled, and general 


Hislop was appointed to fill the office of | 


governor. Some alterations were made 

by him to remedy the complaints on the 

subject of law proceedings, which were 

not satisfactory to some of the law officers: 

and it was in 1808 that ministers judged it 
(9) 
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necessary to send out Mr. George Smith, a 
barrister, to hold the offices of Corridor, 
Alcalde, &c. Commissioners had been 
previously sent out, and the inhabitants 
petitioned for British laws, which was fol- 
lowed up last year by petitions from all 
the commercial towns in this kingdom in 
their favour. Mr, Smith was accordingly 
sent out to fill all the judicial situations he 
had enumerated, for which he was fitted 
by being taken into the office of the noble 
colonial secretary, who, with a touch of 
his magical wand, like the metamorphosis 
of Ovid, transformed the barrister into a 
Corridor, an Alcalde, and a supreme judge 
of the Audiencia. By the laws of the 
country, a disqualification is imposed upon 
any man accepting the office of judge, 
who had not studied the laws for ten years; 
and by the Spanish laws, if he shall hold 
more than one judicial office, he shall also 
be disqualified, and pay a fine of 10,000 
maravedas. Notwithstanding this, Mr. 
Smith decided in the lower courts, then 
went and sat ia the higher court of Au- 
diencia, dressed not as in the inferior 
courts, in a plain dress, but in a superb 
Spanish dress. Therefore all the salutary 
ehecks which the laws imposed were done 
away, the offices being united in the per- 
son of Mr. Smith. One of the great 
sources of discontent was the docket fees 
aid to Mr. Smith in the lower courts, 
which Mr, Smith had to decide in the 
Appeal court, and he took care to decide 
in his own favour, decreeing, that for every 
witness examined, a fee of 22 dollars, or 
Si. 10s. sterling, should be paid. At 
length Mr. Smith, finding the business of 
the courts too much for him, sent down to 
the Carraccas for advice, and the conse- 
quence was, that two Spanish advocates 
were sent over to assist him; and at pre- 
sent three persons were paid for doing 
what more properly belonged to one. 
Among the numerous causes for complaint, 
was that relative to the imprisonment of 
the printer of a newspaper, for inserting 
an advertisement without the authority of 
the judges, there being no such thing in 
the laws of Spain as Liberty of the Press. 
The printer was immured in a loathsome 
dungeon for two months, and at length 
liberated upon the interference of the go- 
vernor. While offences of this description 
were punished, the most notorious male- 
factors escaped; because by the laws of 
Spain, no man convicted of a crime pu- 
nishable with death can be executed, un- 
, tess he confess his crime, and the torture 
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not being in use, it is not to be sapposed a 


man would hang himself. Such was the 
state of the criminal laws; and even a 
person charged with a murder, who had 
fled to this country, and was sent back 
by government, remained untried. The 
laws of Spain were particularly objection. 
able to British subjects, for by those laws 
the evidence of a negro or man of colour 
could not be received against a white per- 
son. Notsoin England: all were alike 
subject to the laws. Some of these laws 
were singularly hard. If a negro, or man 
of colour, was found cohabiting with an In- 
dian woman, he was subject to receive the 
punishment of 100 lashes. If he lifted his 
hand against a white man, that hand was 
cut off The hon. and learned gentleman 
then made several references to the laws, 
and stated that he could prove the hard- 
ships under which the inhabitants laboured 
from their operation. In one casea French 
surgeon, who was also a planter, was 
charged with the murder of his negro 
slave. It seemed the slave had absconded. 
By the Spanish laws, if a slave absent him- 
self from his master’s service for more than 
four days, he subjects himself to the pu- 
nishment of 80 lashes; so on in gradation 
to 200 lashes, for two months absence ; 
but if he be absent upwards of six months, 
then the crime was commuted to the pu- 
nishment of death. This French doctor’s 
slave was absent two months. At length 
he was caught, and his master had him 
tied up to the stake and flogged. When 
he had received the 200 lashes, the French 
doctor went to his breakfast, leaving him 
tied up. On his return from breakfast the 
man was dead at the stake! For this mur- 
der he was tried. On the trial it was cons 
tended by the Attorney General, that the 
prisoner was subject to British laws. The 
counsel for the prisoner contended on the 
contrary, and he was acquitted. There 
was another case of wanton cruelty. Some 
officers of the militia having been out to 
dinner, and heated with wine, on returning 
passed an Indian hut, when they heard the 
voice of mirth; upon going in they found 
some negroes visiting: this was after sune 
set and against the Spanish laws: the 
officers immediately drew their sabres and 
swords and began te cut and hack the 
poor unoffending creatures. One of the 
men’s hands was cut off, and some women 
and children materially hurt. The offi- 
cers were afterwards tried; and Mr. Smith, 
the judge, decided that as the negroes 
were off their master’s estate after sun-sety. 
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the prisoners could not be found guilty 
ynder the Spanish laws. ‘They were ac- 
cordingly acquitted. — The hon. and 


_Jearned gentleman then noticed the great 


delay in the civil courts, and said, that he 
understood the Attorney and the Soli- 
citor general proposed some alteration in 
the debtor and creditor laws of the island, 
in order to do away the hardship. He 
instanced a case, Dawson and Taddy, the 
former a resident of Liverpool, and the 
Jatter an islander, in which the process 
had been carried on for 18 years. The 
papers relating to them were more than 
the largest cart could carry. At length 
the fire, which had nearly consumed the 
island, burnt those voluminous papers, and 
Mr. Dawson having had enough of law- 
yers’ bills did not chuse to carry on the 
suite any longer, and gave up his claim. 
—-He then referred to the letter of the 
noble Secretary of State, upon which he 
commented at some length; contending 
that as all the other islands belonging to 
the cluster, of which Trinidad was one, 
enjoyed British laws, he thought it a mea- 
sure of injustice in the government to 
deny that island the benefits arising there- 
from. The denial would have the effect 
of exciting jealousies, and might be pro- 
ductive of injurious consequences. He 
pointed the attention of the House to the 
serious evils which had occurred at Botany 
Bay, from a despotic form of government, 
and alluded to Jamaica, which originally, 
when it came into the possession of the 
crown of England, was subject to the same 
Jaws as Trinidad: governor after gover- 
nor was sent out, but without any effect. 
The inhabitants smarted under the laws 
of Spain; and it was not until they re- 
ceived the British laws and the British 
constitution, that they were quieted.— 
After a variety of observations to shew the 
advantages which would result to the 
island of Trinidad from the introduction 
of British laws, the hon. and learned gent. 
moved the following Resolution: “ ‘That 
it is expedient, for the better security of 
the liberty and property of his Majesty’s 
subjects in the island of Trinidad, that the 


administration of justice according to the. 


laws of Spain be discontinued in that 
colony; and that British courts of judica- 
ture, for the administration of justice ac- 
cording to the laws of Great Britain, be 
established therein.” 

- Mr. Brougham said, that when he heard 
the reasons assigned for this motion, that 
the British constitution and laws were 
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established in other West India colonies, 
that Ceylon was a conquered but not a 
ceded island; that a free person of colour 
by the English law was a competent wit- 
ness; had no hesitation in declaring that 
it ought to be rejected, even without hear- 
ing the opinions of others of more know- 
ledge, which he should have otherwise 
been inclined to have heard in the first 
place. Without presuming to follow his 
hon. and learned friend through every 
part of his speech, he would offer a few 
remarks to shew the little foundation there 
was for the clamour that had been raised 
for the British laws and constitution. 

His hon. and learned friend had first re-. 
marked upon the appointment of Mr. 
Smith, and upon the singular process ia 
Downing-street, for converting any law- 
yer caught up in Westminster-hall into a 
gentleman learned in the laws of Spain, 
though he knew nothing of the law nor 
the language. But it wasat least as inge- 
nious a process by which his hon. and learn- 
ed friend himself had, all at once, become so 
eminent a Spanish lawyer, as to speak of 
the most intricate points ofthe law with as 
much decision as if he had been an expe- 
rienced Spanish alcalde. That one person 
should be the originai judge, and also the 
judge of appeal, was, when boldly stated, 
inconsistent. But how stood the fact? 
No criminal sentence by the Spanish law 
was valid till confirmed by the Audiencia 
of the Carraccas. This had become im- 
possible to be got at, and it was absolutely 
necessary to supply the defect; and for 
this purpose these appointments had been 
united in Mr. Smith. To one of the situa- 
tions, however, he had appointed a deputy, 
so that there was none of that incon- 
sistency upon which his hon. and learned 
friend had dwelt. But, admitting that he 
actually exercised the functions of an ori- 
ginal judge, and of a judge of appeal, what 
was that more than a revision or re-hear- 
ing—a thing to which they were accus- 
tomed every day in this country. In the 
county palatine of Lancaster he himself 
had witnessed, not more than six weeks 
ago, an application to a judge at twelve 
o'clock for a new trial, upon the ground 
of a misdirection of his own to the jury, 
not two hours before. Aftera trial at bar 
the application for a new trial was to the 
same judges, and his hon. and learned 
friend could not but be aware that the 
appeals from Chancery to the House of 
Lords were decided by the lord chancel- 
lor, the same judge who decided the causes 


originally, 
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_The hon. and learned gentlemen next 
defended the conduct of Mr. Smith, who 
was a man of great talents and humanity, 
towards those persons against whom this 
motion was direeted. Mr. Smith’s con- 
duct had been impeached, but the only 
instances in whith it had been blamed 
consisted in the execution of those very 
laws which he had been appointed strictly 
to administer.—He next argued that the 
ordinance of 1789 was unquestionably a 
part of the Spanish law. It was an order 
of the King, conceived in the most dis- 
tinct terms, and commanding the very 
council by which it was said it ought 
te be confirmed, to consider it as law, 
and administer it accordingly. It had 
been called by Mr. Smith an almost di- 
vine ordinance, and, comparatively speak- 
ing, it was sv, for it afforded much greater 
protection to the slaves than any law of 
ours. The master and steward only were 
permitted to inflict a few lashes, not the 
driver; and they were inflicted too only 
by way of punishment, and not to quicken 
the negroes hands by the effusion of his 
blood, as in our other West India colonies, 
where the British constitution and laws 
were not estabiished as in this country. 

Another regulation in this ordinance, 
was, that no one but the master or his 
steward should be entitled to execute the 
sentence. Not even in the presence of 
the master could any beyond a certain 
number of lashes be imposed and even 
the degree of farce was limited. No con- 
tusion or effusion of blood was tolerated ; 
if any such took place, that was esteemed 
a misdemeanour; and if repeated, the 
slave was taken from under the controul 
and protection of his master. .Such was 


the ordinance to which Mr. Smith applied 


the epithet of an almost divine code. He 
(Mr. Brougham) had only one objection 
to it, it was too mild—too near perfection 
—he was afraid it was scarcely human— 
and he doubted if it was in human nature 
always to stop short in punishment, so as 
to avoid even a contusion. It was enough 
for his argument, however, and it went- to 
tear up by the roots the argument of his 
hon. and learned friend. ‘Turis being the 
state of the law in the Spanish colonies, it 
Was pow proposed to change this law, and 
to introduce 4 diferent system, by whicha 
brother siave was to scourge his fellow, 


-and to give him any number of lashes not 


exceeding two hundred. There was one 
case mentioned in the papers before the 
House, at the very idea of which every 
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person must recoil, and must shudder to: 
think that he belonged to the same race: 
with the being who inflicted the punish. 
ment; not only was he not the master or 
the driver, but he was the brother to the 
unfortunate victim! Was it for this that 
the House were called on to give up the 
Schedulawhich Mr. Smith admired ? Were 
they to depart from this model of perfec. 
tion, and in its place to adopt that under | 
which Mr. Huggins scourged to death thig 
miserable being, and was acquitted on 
evidence which could not have proved sa- 
tisfactory to any but to the twelve slave 
drivers by whom he was tried and was ac- 
quitted. When we talked of English 
law, we talked of itby reference to English 
judges, to English juries, and to English 
feeling and principles. He could not 
allow this man who could inflict such a 
punishment to be an Englishman. It was 
a mockery to talk of transplanting the 
English law to the West Indies when only 
the name was carried thither, and all the 
true English feeling was left behind. Then 
the law of England served only as the en- 
gine of fraud and oppression, rendered 
doubly disgraceful, because carried on 
under the pretence of law and justice. 
This was under the pretence of justice to 
the whites, ‘to load the other miserable 
wretches with oppression unbounded. His 
hon. and learned triend talked as if men of 
colour were allowed to be witnesses in our 
West India colonies. His hon. and learned 
friend might by some of those magical 
changes of which he himself talked, have 
become a Spanish lawyer, but le could 
tell him he was mistaken as to the law of 
evidence in the British colonies. If the 
law in this respect were to be judged of 
from the way in which it existed in 
Jamaica, in Barbadoes, &c. he could tell 
his hon. and learned friend, that there men 
of colour were not admitted as witnesses. 
The proposition of his hon. and learned 
friend went really to this—to substitute 
oppression and injustice for benevolence. 
The British constitution was to be found 
in no other part of the world but in this 
country. His hon. and learned friend 
seemed to think that it was to be found in 
greater perfection in the island of Jamaica 
because the House of Assembly had no 
need of retorm. It might, indeed, be 
better for the purposes of individuals, and 
let those who preferred such a system 
enjoy it. For his part, he could not con- 
ceive that to be the best system by which 
privileges were secured to a few who were 
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allowed to lord it over all the others. 
His hon. and learned friend said that there 
were scarcely any free people of colour in 
Trinidad. In 1805, however, it appeared 
that there were of this description 5,275, 
being in a proportion of five to two of the’ 
white population; and in 1808, they had 
increased to 6,478. He proceeded to notice 
_the Memorial presented io the governor of 
Trinidad by this description of the inha- 
bitants, which was peculiarly touching, 
from the humble, gentle, and subdued na- 
ture of the language in which it was con- 
ceived, so different from the style of other 
persons of a similiar description in other 
colonies. ‘Those were the persons, how- 
ever, whom it was sought, under pretence 
of giving them British laws, to deprive of 
those privileges and that constitution 
which they now enjoyed. One word as 
to the nature of the trial which his hon. 
and learned friend wished to give to the 
unfortunate negroes in this settlement. 
‘The jury, as he proposed it, must consist 
of twelve white planters, interested in the 
slave trade. ‘This was a tribunal similar 
to that which acquitted Huggins, and be- 
fore which his honourable and learned 
friend wished the House to send every 
other person who was to be tried for any 
offence, real or supposed. To call this a 
‘trial by jury, was neither more nor less 
than a mockery.—The hon. and learned 
gentleman proceeded to shew the absurdity 
of that House, under the assumption that 
such and such was the law of Spain, and 
without any possibility of knowing whe- 
ther such was the law of Spain or not 
‘taking on themselves at once to repeal it, 
and to substitute in its place what might 
be utterly inapplicable, and infinitely 
worse than the law which they repealed. 
That the law of Spain was not known in 
this country, the court of King’s bench 
had fully shewa, by referring for farther 
inquiry, the simple point, whether the law 
of old Spain recognised torture. Surely 
then, tiiat House could not be supposed to 
be better informed on such a subject than 
the judges of the court of king’s bench.— 
This led him, in the last place, to remark 
that this very uncertainty aflorded the 
strongest reason why the House should not 
proceed rashly, or without due considera- 
tion and deliberation. He hoped before 
many months elapsed, that the subject 
would be considered in its proper place ; 
and it could not, to his mind, be taken up 
in a More proper manner than in the spirit 
which marked the greater part of lord Li- 
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verpool’s letter. Let that spirit, and not: 
the letter of English jurisprudence, be in- 
the minds of ministers when they went to 
the consideration of this subject, and let 
them act accordingly: He gave them. 
credit for what they had already done; 
and had no hesitation in opposing the pre- 
sent motion. ore 

Mr. Stephen, notwithstanding the satis- 
factory answer which the proposition of 
the hon. and learned mover had received 
from his hon. and learned friend who had 
just sat down, found it necessary to go. 
somewhat into the question. He objected 
to the time and manner in which the ques- 
tion was brought forward. Not asingle 
complaint had been made, but the system 
had been acted on by all concerned ; and 
though the hon. and learned mover, who 
was the agent for the colony, had been in 
possession of the circumstances now stated 
by him for months, he now brought 
them forward when probably there 
was not another business day remaining 
of the session. The hon. mover desired 
of the House to take all upon trust. He 
did not even tell them to what extent or 
under what limitations he wished his pro- 
position to be adopted. In the colonies 
there were infinite and important varieties 
in the legal proceedings. He did not tell 
them whether ke wished for the British 
constitution as in force in Jamaica, in St. 
Kitts, or in Barbadoes. He first wished 
to disarm the government of all powers. 
in relation to the management of the island, 
and then to leave it to the Regent to ex- 
ercise his discretion.—He had for twenty- 
five years been acquainted with the West- 
Indies, but he had heard things to night 
concerning evidence received in those 
Islands, of which, till now, he had been 
ignorant. The hon. mover had said, that 
ministers were determined to govern this 
island by an arbitrary system. This he 
denied. ‘They had not, indeed, determin- 
ed that it should be governed on the same 
system with the other West India islands, 
but that any alterations in its existing law 
should be made gradually, and that they 
should be such as the colony was capable 
of receiving. What hishon. friend, on the 
other hand, proposed, was, that the House 
should accede to the wishes of 517 white 
inhabitants in opposition to the wishes of 
a population of 22,000. ‘There certainly 
was no application before the House on 
the part of the people of colour; but how 
did this happen? Finding that a canvass 
was going on among the white inhabitants, 
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as to the nature of the constitution for 
which they should petition, the people of 
colour presented a memorial to governor 
Hislop, who was the head of the faction 
on behalf of whom his hon. friend now 
applied, praying that they, too, might have 
liberty to approach his majesty, and to in- 
form him that he had other subjects in the 
island of Trinidad besides the white inha- 
bitants. This right, however, though re- 
quested in the most submissive terms, 
the governor dared to refuse to the people 
ef colour, and such was the awe in which 
they stood of the formidable oligarchy 
of the island, that they did not presume 
farther to complain.—To prove the hard- 
ships under which the people of colour 
laboured, and that sound policy called for 
an alteration of the system, which was less 
oppressive in the Spanish and Portuguese 
islands than in any other, the hon. and 
learned gentleman proceeded to read ex- 
tracts from several authors on the subject. 
The Spanish law was the law of the island 
at the time of the capture, and its con- 
tinuance was guaranteed to the inha- 
bitants. ‘The present was an attempt to 
take the management of the island from 
under the observation of the legislature of 
this country, that the planters might be 
enabled to carry on the slave trade with 
impunity. This was what the House 
would not countenance, notwithstanding 
the statement of his hon. friend.—He pro- 
ceeded to state that the printer alluded to, 
and who was said to have been sent to a 
dungeon, had been guilty of exciting mu- 
tiny ; and that the faction of whom he 
had already spoken, finding that they 
could not overcome the constancy of the 
chief judge in his resolution to do his duty, 
took on themselves to seize on the so- 
vereign authority, and to abrogate the 
judge’s office, in consequence of which 
he was now on his way to this country, 
where he hoped he would soon have an 
opportunity of meeting his enemies ina 
court of justice. The Spanish Schedula, 
to which reference had been made, he had 
no hesitation in declaring, had received 
the sanction of the Audiencia of the Ca- 
raccas, acopy of it having been trans- 
mitted from the Caraccas to Mr. Smith, 
and he himself (Mr. Stephen), having also 
obtained a copy from Porto Rico. It was 
to be observed, that the persons on whose 
account the present proposition was made, 
were careful to provide, that, so far as pro- 
perty was concerned, the Spanish laws 
were still to prevail, the measure in this 
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respect being wished only to be pro. 
spective. Highly as these gentlemen ya. 
lued the beauty of the English constitu. 
tion, and much as they wished it to be in- 
troduced into the island of Trinidad, they 
teemed to agree that those blessings 
would be too dearly purchased at the ex. 
pence of their being compelled to pay 
their debts. 

Lord Castlereagh entered into a history. 
of the proceedings of government on the 
cession of the island of Trinidad, and ex. 
plained and defended the policy of the 
arrangements then made. He spoke in 
terms of the highest praise of the character 
of Mr. Smith, who had been sent out to 
administer the Spanish law in the spirit 
of English justice and mercy. He ap. 
proved of the course which had been pur. 
sued by his Majesty’s present ministers 
with respect to Trinidad, and thought it 
would be improper to give power to pere 
sons who would be likely to wield it 
against each other. ‘Though he hoped 
scenes like those which had been witness- 
ed would never return, yet in his opinion 
it would be rash to suppose the embers of 
passion were wholly extinguished, and 
that every feeling of jealousy was al- 
ready no more. 

Mr. Baring was in favour of the motion. 
He thought the great desideratum was, 
that there should be a settled system of 
laws for the island, and that it was not so 
material a question whether those laws 
were Spanish or British. He thought that 
the hon. gent. who had brought forward 
the motion was entitled to the thanks of 
the House. 

Mr. Barham, though he by no means ap- 
proved of all the arguments advanced by 
gentlemen opposite, was against the mo- 
tion. He thought the measure proposed 
would be productive of evils of considera- 
ble magnitude, while that benefits of 
equal importance would result from it, was 
by no means clear. With respect to the 
treatment of slaves in the English colonies, 
as compared with what they experienced 
in the colonies of Spain, he would state 
one fact which he knew to be true ; and 
which he would challenge any gentleman 
to contradict. in Jamaica, it was consi- 


dered the greatest punishment short of 
death that could be inflicted for a crime 
on a slave, to take him from our severity, 
and send him to the comparatively mild 
state of slavery which it had been stated 
existed in the Spanish colonies. 


| Mr. Canning was desirous of refraining 
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from any expression of his opinion on this 
occasion, from a cause that was generally 
understood ; but, at the same time, he felt 
it to be of so much importance that this 

uestion should be set at rest in Trinidad, 
that, he trusted, he should be excused for 
making a few observations, When the 
hon. gentleman said that the inhabitants of 
that island were earnestly desirous of the 
whole of the British constitution, but that 
they would be content with a part, and 
would also willingly relinquish their claim 
of an assembly, provided they were per- 
mitted to have a council, he could not per- 
ceive with what part of the British constitu- 
tionthey wereenamoured. When they de- 
clared their wishes for a council, consist- 
ing of persons nominated and removable 
by the crown, it appeared to him that 
their only object was to prevent the 
legislature at home from exercising any 
controul over, or interference with, their 
proceedings. This was evidently the 
express purpose they had in contem- 
plation, and on this express ground it was 
that he would resist the application. He 
wished to see at least one colony depen- 
dant on the legislation of the empire. 
In support of the application, no implied 
hope or engagement could be adduced. 
It seemed to have been the origina! de- 
sign and purpose of the British govern- 
ment to make a new experiment in the 
island of Trinidad, and to enquire, pre- 
vious to the happy abolition of the slave 
trade, into the practicability of pre- 
serving it free from that pollution, in order 
to furnish the means of a practical exa- 
mination of the advantages of the plan. 
The colony was therefore an exception to 
all the principles on which the constitu- 
tion of the other islands was founded. The 
hon. gentleman had ingeniously said, will 
you, when you have admitted every other 
member of the colonial family into a par- 
ticipation of your constitution, reject and 
banish Trinidad alone ? Is Trinidad alone 
to be treated as an illegitimate and abor- 
tive offspring ? But he must remark, that 
Trinidad, when received into this family, 
was admitted upon a clear understanding, 
and was perfectly apprised of the condi- 
tions of that reception. So little ac- 
quainted with Spanish laws as the House 
appeared to be, he thought it would be a 
most precipitate conduct if they were at 
once to abrogate them in a society like 
that of which a West India island was 
composed. There was one law in that 
code which for humanity toward the slaves, 
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and feeling for their security as well as 
instruction, it was well known was quite 
unimitated by any provisions of our own 


colonial legislatures. It would not how- 
ever, be by any means impossible or dittie 
cult to appoint a committee to revise the 
Spanish laws, and expunge such particu- 
lars as might seem flagrantly irreconcilable 
with the universal principles of Bri- 
tish legislation. This he confessed was 
the whole extent to which he could per- 
mit himself to go. Upon the fullest con- 
sideration which fe had been able to pay 
to the question, he felt in the highest de- 
gree averse to add Trinidad to the number 
of those islands where the introduction of 
every plan for ameliorating the condition 
of the slaves was uniformly opposed. 

Mr. Manning said a few words in sup« 
port of the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce enforced many of the 
arguments of the preceding pane Ae and 
dwelt strongly on the advantages of re- 
ligious instruction on the minds of the 
slave population in the West India islands, 
He complained of the assembly of Ja- 
maica, who, he stated, interdicted and pu- 
nished the Methodist missionaries, and 
concluded by praising the talents and ex- 
ertions of Mr. Smith, and commending the 
zeal and attention of ministers te the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

Mr. W. Smith observed, that Great Bri- 
tain, though unwilling to deprive boroughs 
of their charters, sometimes found it ne- 
cessary to resort to that measure. Why 
should not the island of Nevis, for instance, 
not be deprived of its charter as well as a 
borough in the county of Sussex. 

Mr. Marryait, in reply, defended the 
conductof West Indian juries. In the island 
in which he had resided ten years, he had 
been concerned only in three actions, and 
twoof those actions were brought by him- 
self, one against the governor, and the other 
against the chief justice of the island, and 
to the honour of West Indian juries he 
had obtained, in both cases, verdicts in his 
favour. At present in Trinidad, small 
causes were decided speedily enough; but 
of 1,200 causes of importance not 20 had 
been tried by judge Smith. The sums at 
issue were placed in the hands of a de- 


pository, and could never be got out again, _ 


Of one cause in particular out of so large 
asum as 200,000/, not above 4,000/, could 
be recovered. 

The question was then put, and negatir~ 
ed without a division. 
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ExcHANGE OF Prisoners oF WaR.] 
Mr. Brand rose to call the attention of the 
House to the negociation which was car- 
ried on during the course of the last 
summer, relative to the Exchange of Pri- 
soners between this country and France. 
This negotiation was unsuccessful; but 
the cause was never explained by ministers 
to the country. As far as he had been 
able to inform himself, however, the pro- 

sals of this country were just, fair, and 

onourable. The French had circulated 
statements, accusing te British Govern- 
ment of insincerity; and when the cha- 
racter of the country was at stake, how- 
ever much he might differ on some points 
. with the ministry, no man could be more 
anxious than himself to justify the conduct 
of the country compared with that of ex- 
ternal powers. In his opinion the pro- 
posals of France were as unfair as the pro- 
— of this country were the reverse. 

e was willing to allow that the British 
should be exchanged against the French, 
and that the supernumerary French should 
be exchanged for the Portuguese and Spa- 
niards as far as they would go, but he 
could not see the fairness of three French- 
men being exchanged for one Englishman 
and two of our allies. He alluded to the 
calumnies circulated against us by the 
French; but the injustice of the French 
proposal was virtually admitted by the 
French themselves, in the letter of the 22d 
of July, when it is only justified on the 
principle that they had no security that 
even the French and English should first 
be exchanged against one another, that 
we could continue to fulfil an engagement 
by giving up the remaining French for our 
allies. Finding this ground slip under 
him, the French negociator complained of 
the ill-treatment of the prisoners here. 
He had inquired into this subject, and of 
all the prisons, Dartmoor was the most fa- 
yourable for the French statement. In 
that prison the number of prisoners was 
5,635, the number in the hospital was 82, 
and the deaths in 4 months amounted in all 
to 24. Supposing the age of the prisoners 
between 30 and 40, there was here even a 
smaller. mortality, than according to the 
Stockholm table in Dr. Price’s work. 
This ought more fully to _be inquired into. 
This system of misrepresentatioa had been 
uniformly practised by the French ; they 
had done the same thing in 17953 but by 
an investigation of a Committee of the 
House of Commons no doubt was left of 


the falsity of their accusation. He ob- 
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[ jected to the principle of exchanging gen- 
tlemen confined in France, not possessed 
of military rank, against French prisoners. 
of rank—this was unjust while one of the 
brave defenders of our country, even the 
meanest cabin-boy, should remain ijn 


France. He thought if,,it were wished to 
conciliate France, Mr. Mackenzie was not, 
perhaps, the proper person to send, as his 
former dexterity against the French Go. 
vernment might have rendered him ob. 
noxious to the autocrat of France. He 
concluded with moving, That an Address 
be presented to the Prince Regent, for 
Copies or Extracts of the Correspondence 
which passed in 1810, between the French 
and English governments relative to the 
Exchange of Prisoners of War. : 

Mr. Yorke seconded the Address. He 
was glad of that opportunity of allowing 
the English government to justify itself ; 
but he would not until the papers were be- 
fore the House, enter upon the subject. 
He thought when the fate of the unhappy 
men, who had been so long detained from 
their families, was considered, and that we 
had so great a superiority of prisoners over 
the enemy, however unjust the principle 
might be, it would be advisable to procure 
their exchange ; but this could not be done 
till all our military were previously ex- 
changed. The objection against Mr. 
Mackenzie had never been started by the 
enemy, who, on the contrary received him 
well. The French account of the nego- 
ciation was in many respects garbled. 
The number of French prisoners in this 
country exceeded 50,000; the number of 
British prisoners in France exceeded 
10,000; the Portuguese amounted to about 
12,000, and the Spaniards were nearly 
equal to the French in England. 

The Motion was then put and agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 14. 

Roman Catuotic Peritions.] Earl 
Grey expressed his regret, that in conse- 
quence of illness his noble friend (the earl 
of Donoughmore) was rendered unable to 
attend the House, to bring forward his 
motion on the Roman Catholic Petitions, 
He could take upen him to assure their 
lordships, that nothing but the inability on 
the part of his noble friend, not only to 
make any exertion, but even to attend the 
House, would have prevented him from 
bringing forward his motion. It would be 
desirable at this late period of the sessiom, 
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to appoint as early a day as possible, and 
therefore he moved to discharge the order 
for summoning their lordships for this day, 
and to renew it for Tuesday, having every 
reason to believe that his noble friend 
would on that day be able to attend. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not rise to op- 
pose the motion, but merely to express a 
hope that the discussion would not be de- 
ferred beyond Tuesday, if it was meant to 
bring it on at all this session, although he 
thought it might be postponed till the next 
session without the least prejudice to the 
question. He also wished to observe, that 
the Committee on the Militia Interchange 
Bill, which had been postponed till Mon- 
day, could not at this late period of the 
session be longer deferred, without great 
inconvenience. 

Earl Grey said, there was every reason 
to telieve that his noble friend would be 
able to attend on Tuesday, and would in 
that case certainly bring on the question. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. . 
Friday, June 14. 


Appness rEsPecTING Captain Mansy’s 
Lire Preserver.}] Mr. Wilberforce, pure 
suant to notice, called the attention of the 
House to captain Manby’s invention for 
preserving seamen’s lives. Captain Manby 
had already received a public reward for 
it; and animated by this, he had made 
various i:nprovements in it. The whole 
had been tried and approved by a Com- 
mittee of general officers. The invention 
added greatly to the utility of Mr. Great- 
head’s life boat. Upon the whole, he 


‘thought it highly desireable that the ap- 


paratus should be established on different 
parts of the coast. The arrangements had 
better be left to the executive govern- 
ment, who, he hoped, would grant re- 
wards to those who exerted themselves in 
preserving the lives of seamen. He him- 
self had in vain attempted to procure a 
reward for some persons who had, at the 
risk of their lives, preserved several from 
wreck, and these very men afterwards re- 
fused to go out in a case of distress, be- 
cause they said they had families of their 
own, and could not expose their lives to 
imminent hazard without the conviction 
that, in case of the worst,.their families 
should be provided for. The expence of 
this would be trifling and the benefit 
would be great. He concluded by mov- 
ing, “ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
VOL. XX.) 
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Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 
to give directions, that such measures, as 
may appear expedient to his Majesty’s 
government, may be adopted without 
delay for carrying into execution, on suit- 
able parts of the sea coast of Great Britain, 
captain Manby’s Plans for saving the 
Lives of Shipwrecked Mariners; and that 
this House will make good the expenses 
attending the same.” 

Mr. Rose seconded the motion; remark- 
ing particularly on the utility of the in- 
vention, as it enabled the life-boat to reach 
vessels in distress OM many occasions when 
otherwise a boat could not possibly be 
launched. 

Mr. Bastard, although he highly ap- 
proved of the invention, yet cautioned 
the House, after the experience which 
they had already had during the present 
session, as in the case of Mr. Palmer, 
against addresses. stating their disposition 
to make good any payments of money. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the ex- 
pences in the present instance would be 
very small. 

Sir T. Turten said, that the remark of 
his hon. frjend related not to the amount, 
but to the motion itself. There was this 
difference, however, between the case to 
which his hon. friend alluded and that at 
present under consideration, namely, that 
in the former instance, the vote of the 
House was against the opinion of minis- 
ters, but that in the latter it received their 
sanction. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


Distitterizs.} The House went into 
the further consideration of the report of 
the Spirits Suspension Duties Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated, 
that it was his intention to obviate some 
of the objections which had been made 
to the Bill, by introducing a clause on the 
report, putting the Irish Distillers on the 
same footing in exporting as the English 
distillers, and containing several other 
amendments. 

Mr. W. Smith lamented that the right 
hon. gentleman had not expressed his 
intention at a more early period, as the 
counsel who were about to be called 
in could scarcely be expected to accom- 
modate the argument which they had pre- 
pared, to so sudden an alteration, Still, 
however, he bespoke the earnest attention 
of the House to the subject, which was 
one of vital importance both to the Bri» 
tish distiller and-to the general revenue. 

(28) 
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Mr. Dauncey and Mr. Warren were 
then called to the bar, and heard at consi- 
derable length; the former as counsel for 
the English distillers, the latter as coun- 
sel for the Scotch distillers. 

The counsel having concluded and with- 
drawn, the amendments in the Report 
were agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
said, that he had some clauses to propose 
which he presumed to think would meet 
the whole of the objections to the Bill. 
He had no doubt that the great danger of 
frauds being committed in consequence of 
the intercourse, must arise in Ireland, where 
a duty being imposed on 100 gallons of 
spirits, without regard to its strength, 
those 100 gallons might be converted into 
130 gallons, and the 100 gallons being 
exported to England, the 30 gallons would 
become a clear bonus to the exporter. 
When the English distillers, however, said 
that they would go on without any regu- 
lation rather than have the Bill now before 
the House, that he was aware, could only 
be regarded as an expression of anger, 
which was not to be attended to. This 
was a diminished evil, and it must be 
better to have it than an aggravated 
weight. He must say, in praise of the 
British distillers, that greater candour, 
greater liberality, or a greater desire to 
afford information, he had never found in 
any body of men. They, surely, how- 
ever, had a great interest in suspending, as 
long as possible, the intercourse between 
the countries, and in driving parliament 
for some time longer to continue the pro- 

hibition. Till the introduction of these 
clauses, which he had now to propose, he 
agreed the Bill was open to objection, as 
it allowed the distiller of Ireland to ex- 
port spirits without payment of any excise 
duty, or subject to any drawback except 
what might be supposed to be produced 
by the duty on malt. This, too, it was to 
be observed, was only an experiment, and 
if it should not be found to answer, it 
would not be carried farther, the duration 
of the present Bill being only for such a 
period after the commencement of the 
next session of parliament, as would allow 
time for reconsidering the measure. To 
prevent any interference between the 
English, Scotch, and Irish distillers, which 
might lead to frauds er to unjust advan- 
tages on either side, he should propose 
that no spirits be exported from either of 
“the countries but through warehouses to 
be established in each. This was no new 
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machinery which he wished to create, 
He found it in existence, and wished to 
apply it to the particular case under con- 


sideration. He agreed that it was wron 
that the trade in Ireland should go on for 
home consumption, and for warehousin 
for exportation at the same time. This, 
he was aware, could not long be suffered, 
The permit he should propose should 
specify not only the quantity,- but the 
strength of the spirit, and if any fraud 
should be committed in mixing any snch 
spirits, that then it should be forfeited, 
He then moved three several clauses, de. 
claring, first, that no spirits should be 
warehoused in Ireland for exportation, 
unless where the strength was specified ; 
second, that no spirits should be delivered 
for exportation, unless where the strength 
was specified: and thirdly, that distillers 
of spirits in England for exportation to 
Ireland, do distil their spirits under the 
same regulations as are provided by the 
acts of the 28th and 45th of the King. 
The two first clauses were brought up 
and agreed to. Onthe third clause being 
ut, 
’ Mr. W. Smith could not conceive on 
what principle the House were to agree to 
such a clause as the present. He could 
not attribute it to any wish on the part of 
the right hon. gent. to encourage injustice, 
but must lay it to the account merely of 
inadvertency. The right hon. gent. he 
had no doubt had adopted it as a shadow 
of reciprocity of rights between this coun« 
try and Ireland, founded on the act of the 
45th of the king, chap. 100. He wished 
the House only to attend to this one fact. 
The Bill in question was to expire three: 
months after the meeting of the next ses- 
sion of parliament, and, by the way in 
which the clause in question was framed 
the English distiller could not avail him- 
self of the privilege allowed him till Octo- 
ber in the next year after the passing of | 
the act, and by which time, of course, the 
act must have expired. By what name 
was he to call this! Vas it a nullity? 
Was it an insult? Or was it merely an 
inadvertency on the part of the right hon. 
gent.? Ifhe did not agree that it was an 
inadvertency, then could it be nothing but 
an insult, The clear import of the clause 


was this, either that the party intending 
to avail himself of the benefit of the clause 
must erect new warehouses for the recep- 
tion of the spirits to be exported, or he 
could not commence warehousing in his 
present premises for twelve months. A 
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clause had been proposed to the right hon. 
ent. which would have removed great 
art of the objection, namely, to prevent 
the distillers of Ireland from working for 
the home trade of Ireland, while they 
worked for the foreign market, which it 
was impossible they could do fairly at the 
same time. In this way it would have 
been incumbent on the Irish distiller, if 
he were ona Tuesday working for home 
consumption, then to stop, and to give no- 
tice that on the second day after he should 
commence working for exportation. This 
was at present the law in Scotland, and 
why not so in Ireland, where frauds were 
more likely to be committed? That the 
reatest frauds were at present committed 
in the distilleries of Ireland, appeared from 
the statement of the Irish Chanceller of 
the Exchequer himself. The right hon. 
gent. has been pleased to talk highly of 
the candour and liberality of the English 
distillers. They would rather, he could 
assure his right hon. friend, have a little 


solid pudding than so much empty praise. | 


The clause proposed was an absolute 
nullity, as far as concerned the Bill. 

The Chancellor of the Exehequer said, if 
the meaning of the clause was as it had 
appeared to his hon. friend, the clause}was 
defectively worded. He surely meant 
that the same premises used by a distiller 
at the time of passing the act, might be 
used for the purposes of this clause. He 
believed the measure would be found more 
advantageous for all parties than when 
there was no intercourse. Could it be ex- 
pected, then, that Ireland would give up her 
home market for the chance of exporting ? 
And if the House had no absolute right to 
prevent this, would not the introduction 
of such aclause be an indirect mode of 
preventing that which openly and directly 
they had no right to prevent? 

Mr. P. Moore alluded to the boons which 
had lately been conferred on Scotland, in 
grants for her roads, bridges, and canals; 
and to the grants to our colonies on the 
coast of Africa, &c.; and argued, that as 
the distillery was the only branch in 
which it was alledged that Ireland had at 
all been favoured at the Union, it would 
be unjust and ungenerous totally to deprive 
her of that the only boon she had received. 

Mr. Marryatt contended that the Union 
was founded on principles of reciprocity, 
and that whatever was unprovided for 
in this respect, ought to be done away 
with. What was this measure, but that 
the Irish distillers should pay no duties and 
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no drawbacks? The right hon. gent. had 
said, that he would not recommend this asa 
permanent measure. He would ask, how- 
ever, why it ought not to be kept as perfect, 
as if it were a permanent measure? Two 
years ago the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for Ireland had trusted to a 
great increase in the revenue from the 
consumption of spirits ; but in this he had 
failed. Then the duty was again lowered, 
that the consumption might be increased. 
What the country had gained, however, 
in revenue, she had lost in merals, as the 
hospitals of Dublin could tell. Morals 
and industry were the strength and riches 
of the country; and, as going to under- 
mine both, the present seemed to him one 
of the worst measures that could be adopt- 
ed. Rather than agree to such a Bill he 
would have the intercourse suspended till 
next session. 

The clause was then put and agreed to, 
and ordered to stand part of the Bill. On 
the question that the Bill be engrossed, 

Mr. W. Smith again protested against 
the principle of the Bill, and also against 
its details. He did not wish to require 
that the Irish distiller should have two 
places for carrying on his business, but 
only that he anid give two days notice 
before proceeding to convert his operations 
from distilling for home consumption to 
distijlation for exportation, and that in the 
mean time his work should be suspended. 
What he complained of was that every 
thing in those regulations was given to 
Ireland. Gentlemen said that suspending 
the intercourse was infringing the Union. 
Would they say, however, that the impos- 
img of drawbacks did not infringe the 
Union? If this was not so, then was his 
argument gone. If it was, then was there 
a fallacy in saying that he was guilty of a 
breach of the Union who recommended 
that out of which a solid and substantial 
benefit arose, and that he was not guilty of 
such breach who was for giving an unfair 
and undue advantage. The right hon. 
gent. said that the distillers in Scotland 
would be able to avail themselves of the 
privilege of warehousing which he pro- 
posed. There were only two persons in 
Scotland, however, who would be able to 
do so; and for that reciprocity all Ireland 
was to be enabled to send spirits into Eng- 
land. Hehad heard of Irish reciprocity 5 
if this was not it, he could not conceive in 
what it consisted. The English distillers 
had gone on, trusting to the assurances of 
the right hon. gent, that things should cone 
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tinue as formerly, and one of those under- 
stood agreements was, that the non-inter- 


course with Ireland should continue for, 


three months after the conclusion of the 
session of Parliament. The question was, 
whether parties who complaincd were not 
the best judges of the grievances they 
suffered? They said to ther ight hon. gent. 
“If we cannot have things as we wish 
them to be, let them stand as they are. 
The right hon. gent. said, « No; you must 
have what we are willing to give you.” 
This was not what the English distillers 
had a right to expect from him. The 
rights of the country were thus sacrificed ; 
and if the corn distillery of England was 
to be stripped for the conyenience of Ire- 
land, then had the landed interest of Eng- 
jand more reason to complain than they 
would have had in the case of the distilia- 
tion from sugar. Inthe one only a fair 
advantage was given to the importers of 
sugar; inthe other, an unfair advantage 
was given to the corn grower of Ireland. 
All that the English distillers asked was, 
that in the article of notice previousto pro- 
ceeding to the distilling for exportation, 
the three countries should be put ona 
footing. The right hon. gent., on the 
other hand, did not make this reciprocal, 
but imposed on Ireland only as much of 
the burden as he thought proper. What 
the English distillers here demanded was 
only suspension of intercourse, or justice, 
no more. 

Mr. Hutchinson argued in support of the 
Bill. The countervailing duties imposed 
by the act of the Union, were equal to the 
internal duties on the imports of spirits from 
Great Britain into Ireland, and from Ire- 
land into Great Britain—imposing, how- 
ever, a drawback on the export equal to 
the countervailing duty. At the Union, 
the countervailing duty in Ireland was 
fixed at 3s.7d. per quarier—the drawback 
was, of course, the same. By the 48th of 
the king, the duty was raised to 5s. 8d. 
and the countervailing duty was declared 
to be also 5s. $d. The 50th of the king 
repealed the 48:h, and luwered the duty 
to 3s, 4d. without imposing any counter- 
vailing duty. The intercourse being now 
open, the drawback was 3s. 7d. and of 
course excessive, the duty being only 
3s. 4d. A countervailing duty of 3s. 4d. 
was then introduced. But this drawback, 


thus reduced to 3s. 4d, the British distiller 
conténded to be still excessive, and de- 
manded a suspension of the spirit trade 
between the two countries, which would 
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deprive the Irish distiller of his undoubted 
right of coming into the British market, 
upon his paying the countervailing ‘duty 
as existing in Great Britain; and this too, 
while the British distiller affected to com- 
plain of his being shut out of a market, not 
only open to him on fair terms, but which 
he had never been disposed to resort to, 
The Irish distiller had, indeed, a stron 

ground of complaint against the Scots dis. 
tiller, who went into the Irish market, 

receiving asadrawback the British and 
not the Scots duty, two shillings more 
than he paid, while the Irish spirits came 
into the Scots market paying the British 
instead of the Scots duty. When in 1804, 
the British distiiler complaiaed of certain 
internal advantages under which the Irish 
distilier came into the British market, the 
Irish distiller was quickly dispossessed of 
what it was scarce worth the trouble 
to deprive him, by the warehousing Bill, 
This alarm attempted to be excited against 
the Irish distiller was quite in conformity 
with the old spirit of monopoly which had 
so strongly characterised Great Britain in 
her commercial dealings with all the world, 
to which Ireland had been for centuries 
exposed, and under which she had suf- 
fered the most cruel persecution. The 
smallest extension of trade was atall periods 
with the utmost difficulty, and after the 
severest strugg!es, obtained for Ireland, 
Her internal manufactures were studiously 
discouraged, a direct trade to any of the 
colonies or the rest of the world inter- 
dicted under the heaviest penalties. It was 
about 113 years since king William de- 
clared to the English House of Commons 
« T shall do all that lies in me to discou- 
rage the woollen manufactures of Ireland.” 
Nay, so late as 1778 the table of the House 
of Commons was covered with petitions 
against a miserabe indulgence to Ireland 
of a direct trade in glass and hardware 
with the coast of Africa; and at this 
period, the cities of Glasgow, Liverpool 
and Manchester carried their magnanimity 
and pariotism tosuch a length, as even to 
threaten rebellion should these inJulzences - 
be allowed to [reland. Even wow Great 
Britain would thankfully receive ia her 
necessity the raw material, the corn from 
Ireland—while she would illibera iy ate 
tempt to exclude spirit, the manufacture 
from that raw material! A free trade 
upon no duties, or equal duties, was the 
principle of the Union, This principle 
had been effected with a vengeance as 
against Ireland; but when she required 
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the same principle to be acted upon as 
against Scotland, her trade was interdicted, 
and the Union violated. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the Irish distiller did reap some 
advantages from the spirit trade of ireland 
with this country, was he therefore to be 
deprived of the trade itself? If so, would 
they restore to his country all that she had 
lost by the degrading and abominable 
measure of Union? [Here the hon. gent. 
was interrupted by cries of—Order, order! 
Chair, chair!) 

The Speaker. The hon. member will do 
well to recoilect, that such is not the lan- 
guage which it becomes this House to 
hear, or him to use, in speaking of a grave 
and solemn act of Parliament. 

Mr. Hutchinson. Siv, 1 trust Iam inca- 
pable of using language unworthy this 
place or myself. In saying what | have 
said, I have obeyed the dictate of feelings 
of which lam not ashamed; and while I 
know them to be just, 1 know not why I 
am to suffer the expression of them to be 
dictated to me. . {Here the cries of— 
Order, order! Chair, chair! became 
louder and more general. ] 

The Speaker. The hon. member will 
be pleased to see the necessity of conform- 
ing to the usages of this House, in the 
expression of his opinions. 

Mr. Hutchinson. To conform to the 
usages of this House I am in every way 
disposed ; but my first right as a member 
of it is, what I shall never willingly re- 
sign—(Order, order!)—If privilege of 
speech be not the right of every member 
of this House, I know not what is—I have 
always thought it to be the right of every 
member of this House, what he feels bo- 
nestly, to declare boldly—my feelings 
with respect to that measure of Union, 
have been strong and uniform. When it 
was first proposed, I foresaw in it danger 
to this country, in the danger, the degra- 
dation, and the ruin of my own—and as a 
common friend to both, I resisted it by 
every means within my power; and am 
I now to be denied the melancholy privi- 
lege of deploring the humiliating state to 
which that measure has reduced my coun- 
try, by making her a party in effecting 
her national extinction? Am I to be de- 
nied the right of complaining that she has 
been tricked out of ber independence by 
promises which have been all violated, 
and hopes which have been all blasted ? 
If, however, after ail this it be the secret 
determination to rob her gradually of the 
very few advantages, and those too of par- 
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tial operation, to which under even such 
an act she may be entitled, why then let 
but gentlemen avow this, and let, the 
Union be dissolved. 
The House then divided : 
AYES OF 
Majority 47 


Frencn Prisoners‘or War.} An Ac- 
count of the number of French Prisoners 
of War in England being presented to the 
House, 

Mr. Rose took occasion to observe, that 
it would appear from these documents 
that the total number of French Prisoners 
remaining in England amounted to 45,939, 
and that the returns of the sick were 321, 
The number on parole were 2,710, and the 
sick 165. This statement he conceived 
would be a sufficient answer to the impu- 
tations of negligence upon the part of this 
government which had been thrown out 
by a noble Jord. 

Lord Cochrane rose and said: Sir; Ido 
not know whether it 1s perfectly regular 
to make any observations on the producs 
tion of these papers; but reproached as 
Iamat this moment by the pointed ad- 
dress of the right hon. gent., and goaded 
as I have been by his repeated assertions, 
that Tam unable io prove facts which I 
have stated to this House, it is incumbent 
upon me to justily my conduct, in having 
given notice of a motion relative to the 
prison in Dartmoor, but in which I did 
not persevere, for reasons very different 
from those assigned by the right hon. 
geat., namely, “an inability to prove 
facts.” Sur, if facilities are afforded to 
investigate truth, that right hon. gent, will 
find, that neither within or out of this 
House have I ever asserted that which I 
am unabie to establish. The time that 
has elapsed will sufficiently evidence my 
reluctance to bring this matter to the 
knowledge of the public, fearing that a 
disclosure might add to the misfortunes of 
our countrymen in France. However, the 
defence of my character now compels me 
to say a few words in relation to it, and 
the right hon. gent. and his colleagues 
have themselves alone to blame. 

Having received many letters, stating 
the condition of the Prisoners of War at 
Dart- moor to be truly deplorable, I deter- 
mined to investigate the subject ; and hav- 
ing had occasion to go to Exeter, I pro- 
ceeded to Launceston, and other depots, 
whence I obtained the intelligence, and 
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being satisfied that the complaints had 
some foundation, I went to Dart-moor, not 
doubting but that every facility would 
have been afforded to disprove the com- 
plaints, and invalidate the heavy charges 
made ; but, to my great astonishment, I 
was refused admittance, even in my ca- 
pacity as a member of Parliament. [A 
great laugh.] Yes! Isay in my capacity 
as a member of Parliament! which, what- 
ever respect or consideration it merits in 
the opinion of the hon. gentlemen who in- 
dulge themselves in laughing, it ought to 
entitle the members of this House to ad- 
mission there, or into any prison in the 
kingdom. 

Having contributed to place many in- 
dividuals into this depot, I applied also for 
permission to see the interior, as a cap- 
tain of the navy, but I was refused leave, 
except to look through a grating into the 
outer court-yard. This caution, I con- 
fess, produced a conviction in my mind 
that there existed some hidden motive for 
unusual secrecy. I asked for the autho- 
rity which prevented my informing my- 
self of the state of the prisoners, and I 
was shewn an Order from the Transport- 
board, which increased my desire the 
more, as I found the climate of the prison 
accurately and faithfully described in the 
compiaints which had been made to me, 
It is exposed on the summit of the highest 
and most bleak range of mountains in 
Devonshire, where the winter winds pierce 
with all the keenness possible, increased 
by constant fogs and sleet, and rain; it 
is situated in the midst of a barren moor, 
on which no vegetable grows, I was told 
that the prison wall had only been seen 
nine times from the Agent’s house during 
the whole winter, although it is as near 
to it as from your chair, Sir, to that door, 
and in such a state of obscurity was Dart- 
moor involved, by fog and rain, that when 
I was there I had a guide each time to 
conduct me. 

Anxious to learn the reason for building 
a depot in so barren, elevated and extra- 
ordinary a situation, I inquired the cause 
of various persons, and I was uniformly 
answered, that it was with a view to attract 
inhabitants to the Moor. A Moor, Sir, 
on which Englishmen since the creation 
never: lived. A Moor on which Scotch- 
meu refused to live. Saunders invited to 
take possession of it, some years ago, 
naturally inquired why English folk did 


not live there? And judging the answer, 
that it was high land, to be unsatisfactory, 
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he asked if broom, whins, heath, briers, or 
thistles grew on the highly recommended 
spot? And being answered in the ne. 


gative he said “ keep it to yoursel’ man, 
it wonna do for me at a’.””’—I was certain, 
Sir, that attracting inhabitants to this 
desert could not be the real motive. So, 
unable to get satisfactory answers at Dart. 
moor, I proceeded to Plymouth, where I 
obtained a plan of the Prison, fully cor- 
roburating ene complaint, that the health 
of the prisoners had suffered by exposure 
to heavy rains, whilst standing in an open 
space for several hours, receiving provi- 
sions issued at a single door; the cookin 
room being several hundred feet distant 
from the Prisons, which then contained 
six thousand prisoners, divided into messes 
of six; consequently one thousand were 
soaked through in the morning attending 
for their breakfast, and thousan 
more at dinner. Thus a third were con- 
stantly wet, many without a shift of 
clothes. I was told, however, that they 
gambled or sold them. 

This being the state of things, I felt it 
a duty to proceed farther, and investigate, 
as well with a view to relieve those who 
had conveyed their complaints to me, as 
for the sake of our prisoners in France, 
and the honour of our country. At Ply- 
mouth I saw a return of sick and of deaths 
—I concluded that the fever arose from 
the cause which I have assigned, wet 
clothes in close prisons. Whether the 
return was made up daily or weekly, I 
do not remember—I cannot charge my 
memory at this distance of time. I think 
the number of deaths were 49 [A great 
laugh.] Sir, my want of recollection can- 
not alter facts, which are or ought to be 
on record, and perhaps are contained in 
the very paper now presented by the 
right hon. gent. if that paper is correct. 

Here give me leave to observe, that the 
transport board, sick and burt board, and 
the superintendance of prisoners of war, 
are all preposterously and absurdly united, 
by which means material duties are con- 
fided to and conducted by clerks; this is 
one of our new savings. The country, 
however, would have no reason to regret 
the expence of a few thousands a year, to 
responsible persons, in order that those 
distinct duties might be properly executed. 
Is it rational that letters written about the 
hire of transports, should be referred to 
medical men—or the allowance of medi- 
cines depend on the judgments of those 
whose habits enable them to perform the 
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office of ship brokers? If this is not the range of mountains in Devonshire, where 
case, why unite them? I remember once | it is involved in constant fog, and deluged 
getting an answer from this board, that ; with perpetual rain, 


although our medicines were expended, ! 


we could get no more until the twelve- | 
month expired. 

But, Sir, to return to the subject. On| 
my second visit to Dart-moor, being again 


refused admittance, I began to explore | 


the exterior, in the prosecution of which 
it occurred to me, that the manure of the 
prison, in a situation so distant from any 
town, might be an object to some one. 
On inquiry what became of it? the 
answer was, It was carried away by a 
common sewer. I asked, if it ran streight 
down the hill from the prison? And being 
answered in the negative, I thought it 
might lead to a discovery, if I followed 
the stercoraceous duct, which I found 
led diagonally nearly on a water level, 
meandering along the sides of the hiils. 
Mark, Sir, Ido not ascribe any motives, 
but it is a strange coincidence of facts, 
that this prison should, by accident, have 
been placed on the only spot in Devon, 
whence the stercoraceous matter of the 
depot could, by the power of gravity 
alone, descend on a neighbouring and 
elevated estate belonging to the Secretary 
of his royal highness the Prince Regent. 
(Mr. Tyrwhitt). It is a very extraordinary 
circumstance, and one, Sir, if it had hap- 
pened in the island of Walcheren, to an 
estate of the Secretary of Louis Napoleon, 
we should have been surprized at. 

The prison of Dart-moor stands in the 
most inclement part of all England [a 
laugh.] Yes; in the most inclement part, 
I speak not of the feelings of consumptive 
individuals protected by good houses, and 
comfortable warmcloathing. But I speak 
of men ill cloathed, exposed as the French 
prisoners were, on the top of the highest 
mountain in Devonshire, involved in per- 
petual rains and eternal fog. That the 
prison was not built there on a principle of 
economy, may be seen, by inspecting the 
contracts for provisions, coals and neces- 
saries, furnished at Dart-moor and at Ply- 
mouth, I think I calculated the difference 
at more than seven thousand pounds a 
year,on the provisions alone. It may be 
very proper, that prisoners should not be 
collected in great numbers at Plymouth, 
but I assert, without fear of disinterested 
contradiction, and without the pessibility 
of the fact being disproved, that Dart- 
moor depot ought not to have been placed 
on the top of the highest and most barren 


if the right hon. gent. thinks proper te 
go more ai large into this subject ata 
future period, and to add to the papers 
which he has just placed on the table the 


" Reports ef medical men and others, ree 


lative to the state of the prison at the - 
pericd alluded to, and the situation in 

which itis built, I am prepared to meet 

him even upon that point, which he has 

imprudently pitched upon as a feature of 

fhy inconsistency; although it will be in 

the recollection of the House, that the 

notice I gave was solely, that 1 should 

move for papers. 

I may add to my other reasons for re- 
linguishing my intention, that I received 
assurances that the situation of the pri- 
soners would be immediately attended to. 
I shail abstain from remarking on the 
manner in which the right hon. gent. has 
taken me by suprize, and wrested from 
me these facts in my own defence. Had 
I brought this matter forward voluntarily, 
I do assure the House that it was my in- 
tention to have cleared the Gallery, to pre- 
vent publicity. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that by the noble lord’s own statement, 
the circumstances of the prison were al« 
tered. There had been a mortality among 
the prisoners in the spring of 1810, from 
the arrival of some French from the West 
Indies, in a very dirty state. Those men 
brought fever into the prison, but it was 
soon got under. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then succinctly answered the 
other statements, and concluded by exe 
pressing his surprise that if the noble lord 
had known of all those charges, he had 
never brought them forward before. The 
prisoners were at this moment ina state of 
comfort unequalled in any military prison, 
and in a state of health which was not ex- 
ceeded by that of the healthiest district of 
England. 

Mr. Whitbread felt himself obliged to 
make some observations on what had 
fallen from the noble lord. He had taken 
the pains of making many enquiries into 
the state of the prisoners, and he must 
say, that all his enquiries were satisfacto- 
rily answered. There had been a fever in 
the prison, from infection; that was got 
over. As to the assertions, that there was 
a difficulty of corresponding with the 
Transport Board, he had happened to 
have a good deal of correspondence with 
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the Board on the subject of those very 

_ French prisoners, and he would say, that 
he was surprised, not merely at the 
quickness of their returning an answer, 
but at the minute information which they 
gave of every prisoner. He had observed, 
in one of his visits, that there was a want 
of clothing among the prisoners, but the 
reply was nearly satisfactory. Some of 
those prisoners possibly had reason to 
complain, that enough clothes had not 
been furnished to them lately; but of 
others, it was known, that if they had 
three rags, they would gamble away two 
of them. ‘he situation of the prisoners 
at Dartmoor seemed as comfortable as the 
situation of a prisoner could be. 

Mr. Rose said the malignant fever was 
in January, and that in April, out of 5,000 
prisoners, there were but 60 sick. 

Mr. Cripps said that to his certain know- 
ledge the water at Dartnroor was excel- 
lent. 

Mr. Stephen reprobated the injudicious 
and careless spirit in which many of the ob- 
servations on the subject had been hazard- 
ed by the noble lord. 

The Papers were then ordered to be 
printed. 


Lovepen’s Divorce Bitt.] On the 
third reading of Loveden’s Divorce Bill. 

Mr. Lockhart, after a few observations 
cn the legal nature of divorce, moved that 
some provision for Mrs. Loveden might 
be allotted ougof her own portien. He 
conceived that he should not exceed mo- 
derate bounds, by naming 3001 a year. 
(A ery from all parts of the House of 
—Name 4001.) 

Mr. Giddy stated, that he had learned 
from the counsel in this case that Mr. 
Loveden objected to her having any an- 
nuity, as she had a jointure of 800/ a year, 
which she might sell. (A cry of no, no.) 

Sir J. Graham thought 400/.a year ex- 
tremely moderate, when it was consi- 
dered that the party was a young woman. 
If no provision were given, it would be 
an inducement for old honourable mem- 
bers of that House to marry young wives. 
(A laugh, and Order.) 

Mr. Wilson hoped for the credit of the 
House, that they would not, with their 
eyes open, drive a young and very unfor- 
tunate woman into courses, if possible 
more vicious than those which had ruined 
her character already. 

Mr. W. Smith, in allusion to sir J. Gra- 
ham’s expressions, wished it not to be un- 
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derstood as the idea of that House, that z 
young woman married to an older man 
was not as much bound to give him her 
whole attachment, as if their ages were 


equal. It was lord Thurlow’s opinion, 
that a wife’s bringing a large fortune, 
was no reason that an adultress should de. 
mand back a large provision. ‘Iwo hun. 
dred pounds would probably have been 
the portion allotted by lord Thurlow, 

Mr. Whitbread said, if 2001. was enough 
in lord Thurlow’s time, 4001, was not more 
than enough now. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer conceived 
the question an extremely serious one, 
He wished to have time to consider it, 
It was only mercy to the sex, to avoid 
making the road easy and profitable toa 
crime, most injurious to society, and 
ruinous to the character of females. He 
did not know yet, whether the House 
ought to sanction the giving so large a 
share of the interest of her portion to this 
unfortunate woman. It might be, too, 
that passing a clause to that effect might 
be introducing a precedent and interfering 
with proceedings already instituted by 
the other House. He wished to hear the 
opinions of legal men on that point. 

Mr. Simeon said, that he had known an 
instance of a clause of the nature of the 
present one inserted by the Commons 
and that it was not rejected by the Lords. 

The House went into a Committee, and 
the clause was brought up, and read a 
first and a second time. 

Mr. P. Moore answered, that Mrs. 
Loveden’s portion was 12,000/. and (as far 
as we could understand) thatthe liberality 
of her family made it equal to 1,000 a 
year. 

The Speaker observed, that the clause 
was not without example. In 1793, a 
clause had been introduced into a bill 
from the Lords, and it was not thrown out 
by them on its return. The sum named 
was, however only 50/. But during the 
ten years in which he had been Speaker, 
no such measure had been brought for- 
ward; and when he saw the bill coming 
from the Lords without such a clause, and 
when the motion was made at so late 
a period of the session, he must recom- 
mend the House to take farther time to 
consider what they were doing. 

After a few words from sir J. Graham, 
the Speaker moved that the Committee 
report progress, and ask leave to sit again 
which was agreed to, - 
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Mr. Mansett The order 
for the attendance of Mr. Mansell Philipps 
being read, 

Mr. Lockhart said, that Mr. Philipps 
had ealled upon him at about 10 0’clock in 
the morning, and told him, that though he 
had not been served with an order, he 
understood the House required his attend- 
ance, and therefore he would come either 
that day, or the following. He requested 
to know the nature and prayer of the pe- 
tition, and being told that it was to compel 
his appearance to an indictment in the 
county of Surrey, he asked, What he should 
do? ‘Tothis he (Mr. Lockhart) replied, 
that he should go to a clerk of the peace, 
and give bail for hisappearance ; and also 
before a judge in his chambers, and bind 
himself to attend at the session. Mr. 
Philipps’s answer was, that he was always 
willing to do so, but being misinformed by 


his attorney, and told that his appearence | 


was not necessary, he had neglected it. 
In consequence of this communication, he 
had to state, that Mr. Philipps had since ap- 
peared before a clerk of the peace, and 
brought from him a certificate to that effect ; 
and also that he had promised on _ his ho- 
nour to attend at the judge’s chambers. 
Having succeeded so far, he trusted the 
House would consider he had discharged 
his duty : he therefore moved that the 
order for Mr. Philipps’s appearance might 
be discharged. 

The Speaker said that as no complaint 
was now made, the order fell to the ground 
of course.—The order was accordingly dis- 
charged. 


HQUSE OF COMMONS, 


Saturday, June 15. 
or Lorp WELLINGTON TO THE 


or Tuanxs.] The Speaker ac- 


— the House, that he had received 
rom lieutenant general lord viscount Wel- 
lington, the following Letter, in return to 
the Thanks of this House, signified to him 
in obedience to theit commands of the 
26th of April last. 

Sir; Eleas, 25th, 1811. 

« ] have had the honour of receiving your 
letter of the 26th of April, in which you 
have inclesed the Resolutions of the House 
of Commons of that day, conveying the 


approbation of the House of the conduct 
of the army under my command in Por- 
tugal during the late campaign, which I 
have communicated to the allied British 
and Portuguese army, 
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« T attribute the result of the operations 
of which the House have been pleased to 
approve (under Providence) to the sup- 
port and assistance which [ have inva- 
riably received from the general and 
other officers, and to the good conduct, the 
discipline, and bravery of the troops ; and 
it must be highly gratifying to them, to 
find that their services have been deemed 
worthy of that distinction, of which all 
are ambitious, the approbation of the 
House of Commons. 

“ The favour with which the House of 
Commons have viewed my services, and 
the honour by which they have been pleas- 
ed to distinguish them, have made an in- 
delible impression upon me ; and I hope, 
by the continuance of my zealous endea- 


vours to serve his Majesty, according to’ 


the best of my judgment, to prove my gra- 
titude to the House for their favours. 
“Tbeg that you, Sir, will accept my 
ac knowledgments for the handsome terms 
in which you have again conveyed to me 
the sense of the House of Conimons: and 
I have the honour to be, with the utmost 
respect, your most obedient and most 
faithful humble servant, WeLLINGTON, 
“ The right hon. Charles Abbot, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
&e. &e. &e.”” 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, June 17. 


Prisoners or War.] Lord Holland rose 
to move that duplicates of the correspond- 
ence which had passed between the 
British and the French governments, re- 
lative to the Exchange of Prisoners, and 
which correspondence had been already 
laid before the other House of Parliament, 
be also laid on their lordships’ table. Is 
was painful to consider to what hardships 
and privations such a large number of per- 
sons had, in both countries, been doomed for 
such a length of time, especially if no se- 
rious measure had been adopted to relieve 
them from so distressing a situation. It 
was proper that their lordships should in- 
quire, and that the country should know 
to which of the two governments was to 
be imputed the failure of the attempt to 
settle some plan for the exchange of pri- 
soners of war. It was proper it should be 
known that nothing in fairness and in 
jastice had been omitted on the partof the 
British government to effect that exchange, 
and that if it failed, it had not failed, 
through any want of sincerity and anxiety 

(27) 
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on our part, to accomplish an object which, 
from every motive of humanity, it was so 
desirous to attain. It afforded him much 
satisfaction to observe, that no blame on 
this head was imputable to this country, 
and that the British government had gone 
every length which they were warranted 
in going, inorderto bring aboutthat much 
desired exchange. 

The Earl of Liverpool was as desirous as 
any noble lord could be, that the conduct 
of government, in this respect, should be as 
general’ and as publicly knownas possible. 

ndeed government had evinced a most sin- 
cere anxiety to obtain this object by the sa- 
crifices they were ready to make, in order 
to attain it; for every proposition that was 
just, fair, and equitable, had been made to 
the enemy for that purpose, but they were 
not met by a similar dispesision, and had 
been frustrated only by the exorbitant, 
and wholly inadmissible demands on the 
part of the French government. 

The motion was then agreed to. 


British anp Irish Inter- 
CHANGE Bitt.] The House went into a 
Committeeon this Bill, and agreed to seve- 
ral clauses. On that clause which provides 
for the privileges enjoyed under the respec- 
tive acts by the different militia forces, 

Earl Stanhope moved the insertion of 
the words he had moved to insert into the 
Mutiny Bill, and which provided that no 
officer should have the power of compelling 
any soldier not of the Church of England 
to attend its service, and gave him the 
right of attending those places of worship 
to which he was attached, according to 
the dictates of his own conscience, such 
attendance not interfering with his civil or 
military duties. He wished not to leave 
this matter to the discretion of this or that 
Commander in Chief, but to make it clear 
and undoubted by a parliamentary enact- 
ment. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought the 
amendment unnecessary; as care would 
be taken, on the adoption of this measure, 
to have a general order issued here, similar 
to that in freland. He believed the Ca- 
tholics, whom he admitted to be as re- 
spectable and loyal as any other descrip- 
tion of his Majesty’s subjects, were quite 
satisfied on this point, and that the regi- 
ments from counties chiefly Catholic were 
among those who would be first in volun- 
teering their services in England. 

The Earl of Moira contended for the 
clause proposed. He thought nothing 


caseg of invasion or rebellion. 


could be more simple and just, than to set. 
the whole matter in a clear and legal point 
of view, and so do away all grounds of 
misunderstanding. He believed that no. 
thing unfair was meant, and if his feeble 
voice could reach the ears of his country- 
men, he would tell them that they might 
rely on fair treatment; but it was still 
better to settle all reasons of doubt. 

Lord Holland argued in support of the 
clause. The question ought not to stand 
on the disposition of a Secretary of State, 
or a Commander-in-Chief, whoever they 
might be: it was one which it became 
parliament to fix beyond misapprehension, 
A proof that the original clause was not 
sufficient, was shewn in the necessity of 
promising a general order from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief here. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire wished to. 
have the doubtsremoved. He had no ob- 
jection to the amendment, except his de- 
cided conviction, that government would 
act with perfect fairness. He also thought 
that some difficulties might arise from 
adopting the Amendment now, after re- 
fusing it in passing the Mutiny Bill. 

Earl Stanhope in reply, strenuously de- 
fended the principle of his amendment, as 
founded on the sacred, inherent, and inali- 
enable right of every man to worship his 
Creator in his own way, when it did not 
infringe on the civil and military duties he 
owed the state. Why should the Secre- 
tary of State refuse his amendment, which 
went to do that in a straight forward way 
which he wanted to do circuitously ; which 
went to put that on a ground of right, 
which others seemed to put on a ground 
of favour? He appealed to the resolutions 
passed in. May, in Dublin, to prove that 
the Catholics were not satisfied on this sub- 
ject. Indeed, they could not be satisfied. 
The Secretary of State had a vast deal of 
faith, and the proof of his excessive faith 
was to be found in his belief in impossibi- 
lities! If the Catholics were dissatisfied, 
they would not come. Then the noble 
Secretary of State would be another Ma- 
homet. The mountain would not come 
to him, and Mahomet must go to the 
mountain. He had proposed his amend- 
ment, in order to state his clear and con- 
scientious opinion, and wondered how any 
man of principle could dispute it. But he 
should not then divide the House.—The 
Amendment was accordingly negatived. 

The Earl of Radnor proposed a clause, 
which went to limit the interchange to the 
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- The Earl of Liverpool objected to the 
clause as hostile to the principle of the Bill ; 
the professed object of which was to pro- 
mote the intercourse, not only on extra- 
ordinary but on ordinary occasions, and 
thus more closely cement the connection 
between the two countries. 

Lord Holland was of opinion, that the 
Bill as it stood really went to consolidate 
the efforts of the Empire ; and therefore 
though it considerably trenched upon the 
old principles of the militia acts, yet the 
former advantage so much outweighed 
any jinconvenience from the latter, that 
the Bill should have his support. 

The clause was negatived; and the 
third reading of the Bill was fixed for 
Friday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 18. 


Roman Catuotic Petitions.] The 
order of the day having been read, for 
taking into consideration the Petitions of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, the said 
Petitions were read by the clerk at the 
table. 

The Earl of Donoughmore then rose. 
He said, that the subject on which he was 
about to address himself to their lordships 
was not to be considered as the com- 
mencement of a treaty between two inde- 
pendent communities, at the outset of 
which it might be necessary, as it had 
been the usage, to lay down certain prin- 
ciples, respecting which both parties were 
agreed, as a ground and basis of negotia- 
tion, on which they were to proceed to 
the discussion of their respective interests. 
It was a firm but legitimate appeal for the 
redress of grievances to that branch of the 
supreme power of the state, on the part of 
a large portion of its constituent body. 
There could exist, under such circum- 
stances, no relations of equality ; and 
therefore no previous stipulations could be 
admitted as preliminaries either on the 
one side or on the other. It was equally 
competent to the supreme power to give 
or to withhold; so did it depend exclusive- 
ly on its discretion in what manner, and 
accompanied by what other measures, if 
any may be deemed necessary, it shall 
think fit to restore to the Petitioners those 
Constitutional privileges, of which they 
complained that they had been deprived. 

The. object of the motion with which 
he should conclude, was not to press that 
House at once for any fresh concessions to 
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those whose cause he had undertaken to 
plead—and therefore he should exclude 
from the consideration of the present ques- 
tion, because they would be premature, all 
those learned disquisitions of which they 
had heard so much, respecting the Veto 
proposed to be given to the crown in the 
appointment of their Bishops, or the Do- 
mestic Arrangement, which had been sug- 
gested in its stead. He would not turn 
aside, to compare the Resolutions of the 
Catholic Prelates in 1799, (framed as an 
answer to a direct proposal from a friendly 
government, and in the expressed confi- 
dence of approval by the sovereign pon- 
tiff) with the Resolutions and Address of 
the same persons in September 1808 and 
February 1810, when the violence of the 
common enemy had deprived them of 
every means of communication with the 
spiritua!t head of their church—whose 
sanction they had declared at all times to 
be an indispensible requisite to any ar- 
rangement on their part, and when they 
could have had no possible inducement to 
suggest facilities to a decidedly hostile 
administration. 

He did not feel it to be any part of his 
present duty to examine, for the purpose 
of endeavouring to reconcile them, those 
misapprehensions, which had unhappily 
prevailed between their avowed agent, of 
whom he could never speak but with much 
respect, and some of their most conspicuous 
parliamentary friends. Those differences 
of opinion, however greatly to be lamented, 
had not deprived the Catholic cause of any 
one of its former supporters, in either 
House of Parliament; and, whatever their 
ultimate amount and value should be found 
to be, they could not, on any just principle 
of reasoning, be erected into an insur- 
mountable obstacle, in limine, to any con- 
sideration of the Petitioners’ case. 

Many and weighty objects would, of 
course, press themselves upon their lord 
ships’ attention, when they should have 
once engaged in the good work of national 
conciliation to which they were then in- 
vited. Whenever that moment, so devout- 
ly to be wished for, should arrive, the ad- 
vocates for Catholic privilege, the enemies 
of the still existing system of proscription, 
would be prepared to enter into all the 
necessary details—they would be prepar- 
ed to shew, that they sought nothing for 
the petitioners which was not consistent 
with the perfect security of the Protestant 
state. That the tests, by which the peti- 
tioners were already bound, afford assu- 
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rances the most complete for the protec- 
tion of all our establishments, civil and 
religious. That with respect to those al- 
leged dangers which had been so much 
relied upon, from the possibility of foreign 
appointinents to the prelacy of the Ca- 
tholic church, they entertained the best 
founded confidence in the declared and 
cordial disposition of that community, lay, 
as well as ecclesiastical, effectually to re- 
move al] just grounds of apprehension ; 
If, indeed their own experience of the past 
should not be considered as in itself suffi- 
cient security for the continuance of the 
same course of chaste and uninfluenced 
selection for the time to come. 

On behalf of the Petitioners, he only 
claimed the justice of being permitted to 
prove the merits of their case: The op- 
portunity of rebutting those false and cruel 
aspersions, by which their holy religion, 
and they, as the professors of it, had been 
unceasingly assailed; the opportunity of 
challenging their calumniators to come 
forth and shew in what manner they had 
sinted against their common country, by 
what transgressions of’ theirs they had de- 
served that condition of restraint and de- 
gradation, under which they still continued 
to suifer consistently with the unity of the 
Catholic church, under one and the same 
spiritual head, its great land-mark and 
distinguishing characteristic, and which 
they could never cease to uphold until 
they should have renounced the religion 
of their forefathers: there was no sacrifice 
which they were not prepared to make, to 
conciliate the esteem and the affections of 
their Protestant fellow subjects. 

The sum and substance of his humble 
_ but earnest solicitation to their lordships, 
on behalf of his petitioning and aggrieved 
countrymen, was only this; that they 
would not pronounce against them the hard 
sentence of perpetual exclusion from a 
just and equal participation in all the 
rights and privileges of the constitution, as 
disaffected members of the state, without 
the decent formality of some previous in- 
vestigation-~that they would not dismiss 
them from their bar discredited—and con- 
demned unheard. 

There was one prominent feature by 
which that question stood distinguished 
from any other, which perhaps had never 
engaged the attentiun of any legislative as- 
sembly—a peculiar anomaly, which has 
not had its paralle! in the situation of any 
country on the face of the earth, either of 
ancient or of modern times. The religion 
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of a very small minority of the people is . 
the religion of the state, as established b 


law; nine-tenths of the population pro~ 
fessing religious opinions, essentially dif. 
fering from those of the establishment ; to 
the support and splendour of which ail 
were, however, alike bound to contribute 
in equal proportions. What was the case 
with respect to the other members of the 
United Kingdom? Directly the reverse, 
Presbytery established in Scotland—and 
here, the Reformed Episcopal Church. In 
both cases, the establishment of the State 
Religion, controuled and governed by the 
religious opinions of the majority of the 
people. 

When aa attempt was made to force 
upon Scotland the establishment of Epis- 
copacy, what a determined and disgraceful 
spirit of violence and outrage marked the 
resistance of the furious zealots of that 
day! That resistance, however, was not 
unsuccessful; and in conformity to the 
feelings of the majority of the nation, 
Episcopacy was abolished, 
after a severe struggle, and Presbytery 
established, by king William himself, in 
1689. 

Very different, indeed, were the effects 
of the Revolution with respect to his un- 
happy country—the weak and wicked po- 
licy of the law; the whole weight of the 
government, applied to extinguish the 
religion of the people, and which would 
have been on that account, under any 
other political dispensations but their own, 
the religion of the State, and to crush its 
professors to the earth by a system of ty- 
ranny and persecution, unequalled in the 
history of civilized communities ; and this 
in the very teeth of a solemn treaty which 
guaranteed to the Catholics, in terms the 
most explicit, the free exercise of their re= 
ligion. 

Fortified as it was by the exclusive pos- 
session of ecclesiastical power, dignities, 
and emoluments for more than a century ; 
was it possible for them to consider that 
the continuance of the penal code could 
still be necessary to uphold the strong and 
consolidated fabrick of the national 
church? and could they forget, that by 
the remedial statute of 1793, its perpetual 
maintenance was made an inseparable con- 
comitant of every right and privilege 
which had been restored to the petitioners 
by that act, and that to the support of the 
Protestant establishments, the Catholic was 
himself bound under the solemn obligation 
of anoath? 
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’ He trusted that the period had at length 
arrived for making just restitution to his 
oppressed countryinen—assuredly no man 
who did not wish to conjur up as argu- 
ments in debate, apprehensions which he 


‘ could not feel, could entertain a doubt that 


those establishments were already placed 
beyond the reach of any possible danger, 
unless their lordships should unhappily 
succeed in convincing the Catholic, by 
the force of their own fatal arguments, that 
his interests are in direct hostility to those 
of the national church, the subversion of 
which would be in such a view of the sub- 
ject, the only road by which he could hope 
to arrive at the possessiun of political con- 
fidence and political power, the avowed 
and legitimate object of his most strenuous 
ursuit. 

In what he bad said, he desired that he 
might not be misunderstood ; in that House 
he was not afraid of being misrepresented. 
On the part of the Catholics, he did not 
urge it as a grievance from which they 
were weak or wicked enough to seek to be 
relieved, that the Protestant church was 
the established religion of the State. He 
claimed not on their part, and as their ad- 
vocate, what they had themselves solemly 
renounced upon oath, a share in the ho- 
nours or advantages of the established 
church. He did not mean to recommend 
to the imitation of the petitioners, that 
system of violence in the pursuit of their 
ebject, which however successful in the 
case of Scotland, he had unequivocally 
condemned, and from the excessesof which 
humanity itself recoils with disgust. In 
making that statement, and in the parallel 
which he had drawn, his intention had 
been only this—to endeavour to awake the 
slumbering feelings of their lordships to a 
more kind and favourable consideration of 
the petitioner’s case, from a just recollec- 
tion of the peculiar grievances by which 
they had been oppressed; and of those 
circumstances of unexampled severity, 
under which it had been their misfortune 
to have suffered so long. 

And here he must be permitted to ex- 
press the particular satisfaction with which 
he had received the printed reports of 
their lordship’s late proceedings on the 
Petition of the Protestant Dissenters ; 
having been necessarily detained in the 
country for the recovery of his health, he 
was reluctantly prevented from being per- 
sonally present. No man, however, more 
cordially approved the decision of the 
House on that very important discussion, 
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and the respectful deference to the con- 
scientious scruples of other men, however 
essentially differing from the doctrines and. 
discipline of the Established Church, which 
marked the whole course of that interesting 
debate. 

No voice was raised against these peti- 
tioners, as avowed and formidable oppo- 
nents to the principles and practice of our 
ecclesiastical establishments—no attempt 
was made to misrepresent their motives or 
themselves; when 500 petitions upon the 
same subject were heaped upon their lord- 
ship’s table almost at the same moment, 
noble lords abstained from that line of ar- 
gument which he had known resorted to 
on other similar occasions, when the num- 
bers of the Catholic petitioners had been 
represented by their parliamentary advo- 
cates, as furnishing additional ground, at 
least, for due and respectful inquiry into 
the claims of so important a class of their 
fellow subjects. 

He might then venture to remind that 
House, without the fear of being charged 
with an attempt at intimidation, that he 
‘stood before their lordships the unequal 
advocate of four millions of his country- 
men, and their fellow subjects—armed in 
support of the same establishments—in 
defence of the same gracious King—the 
joint inheritors with themselves of all the 
privileges and immunities of the British 
Constitution. 

A salutary caution had suggested itself 
to him from this part of the argument. 
He addressed it to those, if any such were 
still to be found in that House, whose per- 
severing hostility to the petition had not 
been satisfied by the perpetual rejection of 
every measure of kindness and conciliation 
which had been offered on their belialf; 
who appeared to have considered them- 
selves bound, as it were, by a due regard 
to their own consistency, to a state of 
eternal warfare with his Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects, and who had been unable, in 
their mode of considering this question, to 
distinguish and separate its intrinsic na- 
ture and constitutional bearings from their 
own rooted prejudices, and those justly re- 
probated doctrines, which, however dis- 
claimed again and again, under the most 
solemn sanctions, they aredetermined still 
to impute, with injustice the most relent- 
less and persevering, to the religion of the 
great mass of the Christian world. 

lf there should bappen to be in that 
House any noble lords whose rare good fors 
tune it had been, in administering the 
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Trish government, to have wanted the 
firmness of political constancy in what 
they have th: to the Catholics, and in 
what they have conceded to them, the dig- 
nity and the grace of voluntary concilia- 
tion—if there should happen to be found 
amongst them any noble lords who had 
ever descended from the high stations in 
which they may have been placed, to vo- 
Tunteer an unfounded testimony against 
the Catholic inhabitants of that country, 
to every individual of which, from former 
official habits and situation, such noble 
lords were called upon in an especial 
manner to render impartial justice, and to 
afford equal protection.—If, he said, there 
were any noble lords to be found in that 
House, such as he had described, he would 
only wish to recall to their recollection 
that decent forbearance and respect for 
the religious opinions of others, which 
distinguished their proceedings on the 
late occasion, as the'rule by which to regu- 
late their present conduct, in considering 
the alledged grievances of that great 
community of dissenters from the State 
Religion, whose Petitions were then upon 
their lordship’s table. 

Having alluded already to that memo- 
rable treaty concluded at Limerick with 
the Irish army in October 1691, and rati- 
fied under the great seal in April 1692, 
which gave to the British sovereign peace, 
and a second kingdom, and to the other 
contracting party the fruitful source of 
bitter disappointment and unheeded com- 

laint for violated faith, he presented him- 
self before their lordships, armed with this 
important instrument, to claim for the Pe- 
titioners at their hands, a just though tardy 
reparation. 

In proceeding to prove their case, he 
should then cail the attention of that 
House to another document, not of equal 
antiquity, nor sanctioned by the same of- 
ficial symbol of; authority, but, if the niost 
explicit declarations of the ministers in 
both countries, during the progress of the 
important discussions on the measure of 
Legislative Union, were to avail aught, as 
proofs of their own views, respecting the 
nature of those public objects, to which the 
accomplishment of that measure was ex- 
pected to lead, was not the Irish Catholic 
taught to look forward, with the greatest 
confidence, to a prompt and just consider- 
ation of his own question, as the certain 
and immediate consequence of an United 
parliament ? And, when he had been thus 
prevailed upon, from such prospects as 
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these, to become a party to the surrender 
of his own legislature, which confessedly 
could never have been accomplished with. 
out his aid, is it not too late to tell him, 
that with that legislature were extinguished 
all those flattering prospects, and that he 
had closed the door against himself for 
ever ? 

Sanctioned thus, as much by the ac- 
knowledged and avowed spirit of one im- 
portant reg as by the express letter of 
another, he had still to produce to their 
lordships on the part of the petitioners, 
further titles—on each of which, taken by 
itself, he could almost venture to rest their 
cause. First, the solemn disclaimer by 
the six Catholic Universities, in 1789, of 
all those unchristian and abominable doc- 
trines, the existence of which, as princi- 
ples of his religion, could alone justify the 
exclusion of the Catholic from any one 
civil or political privilege. Secondly, the 
formal protest, by command of the sove- 
reign Pontiff himself, in 1791, against those 
imputed doctrines, when, at the sugges. 
tion of the British government, the ex. 
ceptionable words were omitted in the 
consecration oath of the Irish Catholic 
Bishops. Thirdly, the testimony borne 
by our own Statute-book, in the preamble 
of the Act of 1778, to the character and 
conduct of his Catholic countrymen, 
Fourthly, the oaths of allegiance to the 
king and fidelity to the constitution, pre- 
scribed by the statutes of 1774 and 1793, 
and universally taken by all the Irish Ca- 
tholics. And lastly, the strong and in- 
controvertible evidence, which every suc- 
cessive relaxation of the penal code has 
continued to furnish, of the conviction of 
the legislature, encreasing and confirmed, 
respecting the assured Joyalty and perfect 
trustworthiness of the king’s Irish Catholic 
subjects, as members of the Protestant 
state. ‘ 

To the claims of the Petitioners, found. 
ed on such titles as these, to a full parti- 
ciation with themselves in every constitu- 
tional privilege and capacity, what were 
the objections which he was to anticipate ? 
If arguments were to be counted, and not 
weighed, the cause of the Catholics would 
indeed be hopeless; nothing had been left 
unsaid against them, which human inge- 
nuity could suggest, or credulity itself 
affect to bélieve—imputations the most 
unfounded—charges, the most contradic- 
tory—idle doubts, and causeless apprehen- 
sions, have continued to mark the linger- 
ing retreat of prejudice and bigotry, and 
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the slow and impeded march of truth, wis- 
dom, and philosophy. 

Was it fitting that he should exhaust 
their lordships’ patience by a repetition of 
all those calumnies. which have issued 
forth, at the appointed seasons in the shape 
of arguments, in strong array, against the 
Petitioners? and which, though beaten 
down by evidence the most convincing 
and conclusive, they had seen return to 
the charge again and again. 

Must he be prepared to demonstrate, by 
aregular chain of proofs, that the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church do 
not enjoin or justify, in any possible case, 
the breach of that sacred obligation which 
binds man to man, and is the strongest 
cement of human society—that Catholics 
are not, of necessity, and from the very 
nature of the religious opinions which 
they profess, faithless members in every 
Protestant community—that they are not 
bound to the subversion of that property, 
the present arrangement of which they 
feel to be their own best title and security ; 
nor to the overthrow of those establish- 
ments which they had so solemnly sworn 
that they would never assail ? 

Could it be necessary that he should 
consume the time of the House, by press- 
ing again upon their attention, those argu- 
ments by which he endeavoured to shew, 
and he trusted not without some effect, 
when he had before the honour of address- 
ing their lordships on behalf of the Peti- 
tioners, that the so much relied upon Cor- 
poration and Test Acts which they had 
already repealed and modified, from time 
to time, in favour of Dissenters from the 
state religion, of every description, are not 
to beset up, at this day, as insurmountable 
obstacles against a continuance in the 
same course of legitimate concession ? 

And lastly, was he to expect to hear it 
still resounded in his ears, in the same so- 
Jemn tones, that, because the settlement of 
1688 established the principle of a protes- 
tant king, the principle of an exclusively 
Protestant parliament must, of necessity, 
be inferred as an inseparable consequence, 
when they had already recalled the Irish 
Catholic to his just share in the choice of 
that representative body, by giving him 
back the elective franchise; and whilst 
his constitutional capacity to hold every 
civil and military situation had been re- 
stored and recognised by the general re- 
peal of all existing disabilities in 1793, 
what species of reasoning was it, which 
would give to the exceptions, created by 
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that act, the quality and character of 
fundamental exclusions, unchangeable and 
eternal ? 

But what, he would ask, were those ap- 
prehended dangers against which the 
penal code was to have afforded us its pro- 
tection? If they were to be searched for 
in the fears of a disputed succession, and 
the claims of an exiled family, had they 
not long since entirely ceased to exist? 
The claimants and their titles sleep to- 
gether in the peaceful grave—extinguish- 
ed and forgotten. How long was that in- 
jurious system of restriction to survive 
those very dangers which it was devised 
to meet and obviate? 

He was now arrived at the last and only 
remaining objection—the doctrine of the 
Pope’s supremacy as head of the Ca- 
tholic Church: and if on any just constitu- 
tional principles the direct and unquali- 
fied denial of that position was of necessity 
to be an indispensible preliminary to the 
full admission of the Petitioners into all the 
powers and privileges of the state, he must 
be content to leave them for ever, as they 
are excluded and shut out, for ceasing 
to maintain the unity of their Church; 
under the same spiritual head, they 
would desert an essential doctrine and 
distinguishing characteristic of the Catho- 
lic faith. 

Let, however, this formidable ground of 
objection be examined, and let it be seen 
in what it consisted. To give it weight, 
it must consist either in the refusal to the 
supreme magistrate of our own state, of 
something that is necessary to his own 
power, or that it is requisite for the be- 
nefit of the public, that he should possess, 
or it must consist in giving to the head of 
a foreign state some quality, power or pre- 
eminence, the exercise of which may be 
dangerous toour own. It had been urged 
by some persons, that he who denied the 
supremacy of the King as head of the 
church, was a traitor, but he could not 
discover where it was to be found that this 


supremacy was conferred, neither was this 


supremacy acknowledged by the Protes- 
tants themselves. 
to affirm this supremacy, in a Protestant 
king, the Catholics did no more than the 
Protestant, and refused nothing which the 
Protestant affirmed. By what act was the 
Protestant called upon to acknowledge in 
the King any ecclesiastical supremacy, or 
what single act was the king capable of 
doing in affirmance of such supremacy ? 
What orders could he give in ecclesiate 


In refusing, therefore, 
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tical matters? Could he alter the Liturgy 
of the church, or the form of prayer as 
established by law? The King might, it 
was true, order a fast, or a form of prayer 
upon such an occasion, but could he add 
to, or exclude, a single letter in the canons 
or articles of the church? In ecclesiasti- 
cal appointments, undoubtedly, the King 
enjoyed a power, but only in common with 
other lay patrons, by whom ecclesiastical 
persons were presented to benefices; and 
even the high rank of bishop was, it was 
well known, disposable by the authority 
ofalayman. What then of value, either 
to the splendour of the crown, or the good 
government of his people, did those take 
from the King who refused to assist his 
spiritual supremacy? ‘The difference be- 
tween appointment and ecclesiastical in- 
vestitures, was well known to every one. 
It was well known that the appointment 
or presentation to a benefice by a lay pa- 
tron, was not complete without the insti- 
tution of the ordinary or bishop of the dio- 
cese, and no lay patron considered his 
rights infringed upon, or rendered less 
valuable from the necessity of having such 
a confirmation from the spiritual power. 
In refusing, therefore, to affirm spiritual 
supremacy in the King of the Protestant 


“state, the Catholic took from him nothing 


of value. In the Catholic church the 
power of ecclesiastical institution or inves- 
titure, undoubtedly rested with the Pope, 
or the person representing the unity, 
which was essential to that church, but in 
acknowledging this, what of value was 
given to a foreign power? ‘The institu- 
tion or investiture, it was well known, 
could not be refused except for good ca- 
nonical reasons. ‘The power of appoint- 
ment was undoubtedly not given, nor was 
this power ever acknowledged to belong 
to the sovereign pontiff as an avowed part 
of his spiritual power. It was indeed 
scarcely now claimed. It had, he ackuow- 
ledged, been formerly repeatedly claimed 
with great warmth and vehemence, but 
the claim had been resisted with equal 
pertinacity, and with success. ‘To prove 
this, they need only look at the well- 
known liberties of the Gallican church, 
and the decision of the council of Trent, 


which completely set the question at rest. 


In that council it was remarkable, that 
while the Italian bishops, those whose sees 
were adjacent to the territories’ of the see 
of Rome, supported this claim of the sove- 
reign pontiff, the Spanish and Portuguese 
hishops, who were considered as the most 
1 
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bigotted of the Catholic church, effectually, 
resisted, and by the decision of the majo- 
rity of that council the question was fi- 
nally decided. ‘The acknowledgment, 
therefore, of the supremacy of the sove« 
reign pontiff, or the person who repre- 
sented the unity of the Catholic church, 
did not give him the power of appoint- 
ment, With respect to the Catholic Pre. 
lates of Ireland, they had hitherto been 
appointed upon a principie of election, or 
rather of selection, and these appointments 
had for a long series of years been strictly 
domestic. No body of men had ever 
acted with more propriety than the Ca. 
tholic Prelates of Ireland; and he could 
confidently appeal on this head to those 
noble lords who had administered the go- 
vernment of Ireland, and who had always 
found the assistance and influence of those 
Prelates a most valuable resource. He 
had no doubt, and upon this point, he 
could not hesitate to give a solemn pledge 
to the House, that if the Irish Cathotic 
bishops were called upon by a proper au- 
thority for that purpose, they would have 
no difficulty in proposing an arrangement 
to obviate any objection to the interposi- 
tion of a foreign power. They had not, 
on a late occasion, thought it right to vo- 
lunteer any proposal for an arrangement 
of this nature; but if now, or at a future 
period, their lordships should happily agree 
to enter into the consideration of the Ca- 
tholic Petition, whenever the happy mo- 
ment should arrive, that the prejudices 
against the Catholics should give way to 
the justice of their claims, then the Pre- 
lates, when called upon from authority, 
would be ready to propose an arrange- 
ment under which the appointments of 
the Catholic bishops should be effectually 
domestic, remaining of course for the spi- 
ritual investiture of the supreme head of 
the Catholic church. Such an arrange- 
ment would obviate al! objections, and he 
was convinced that if tlie iegislature were 
disposed to concede the claims of the Ca- 
tholic, there would be found in return, ow 
the part of the Catholic bishops, every 
disposition in conciliation. 

His lordship then alluded to the Militia 
Interchange Bill, in progress in the House, 
and observed, with regret, that the Catho- 
lic soldiers of the Irish militia had been 
refused an enactment for the free exercise 
of their religion. He was aware that an 
order was to be issued by the Commandet 
in Chief for that purpose ; but a similar 
order had long existed in Ireland, and yet, 
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. that they now did, but.what provision was 
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that order, a Catholic 


soldier, in the artillery, had been confined 
for refusing to attend the service of the 


notwithstanding 


Protestant church. Another order was 
then issued, but it was of little use issuing 
orders if they were not obeyed. A legis- 
lative enactment would have prevented 
the recurrence of any act of a similar na- 
ture. He did not mean to object to the 
Bill, it was a measure of strength, and he 
was disposed to support those measures, 
which gave strength to the government, 
but the refusal to make any legislative 
provision in it for the free exercise of their 
religious worship by the Catholic soldiers 


strong objection to it. It was stated, that 
they were to enjoy the same privileges 


there made for that enjoyment? The 
means were easy, if the government would 
use them, let them appoint Catholic chap- 
lains, in order that the soldiers of that per- 
suasion might have in truth the means of 
the free exercise of their religion —The 
noble earl, after apologizing for taking up 
so much of their lordships time, concluded 
by moving to refer the said Petitions to a 
Committee of the whole House. ; 
The Earl of Longford was of opinion 
that it would be ‘better to postpone the 
consideration of the subject to another 
opportunity, when it would be less likely 
to create agitation and alarm amongst the 
majority of the people of the United 
Kingdom than at present. He was ready 
to acknowledge the respectability of many 
of the Irish Catholic bishops, but he could 
not consider the arrangement mentioned 
by the noble earl as at all adequate to the 
urpose for which it was proposed, as, if 
the Catholic bishops were to be placed 
within the patronage of government, their 
situations would become the object of 
ambitieus contest, which would by no 
means tend to that harmony to which it 
was supposed the arrangement would 
lead. Great jealousy existed with regard 
to these claims. The noble lord said he 
did not wish to suppress the Catholic re- 
ligion; but he wished to support the con- 
stitution. His lordship strongly objected 
to the proceeding at a Catholic meeting 
of-addressing the Prince Kegent to re- 
move the lord lieutenant of Ireland, who 
was not the lord lieutenant of the Catho- 
lics, but of the country—and a country 
in which, though the majority of the popu- 
lation were Catholics, the greater part of 
the property and influence was in the 
(VOL, XX. ) 
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hands of Protestants. An objection to the 
mode of proceeding now sought to be 
adopted, which in his mind had consider 
able weight, was, that the powers of the 
constitution were not complete, Undoubte 
edly they were nearly so, but still a mea- 
sure of such great importance ought not 
to be proceeded in, until the powers of 
the constitution were complete and in full 
activity. The noble lord concluded by 
declaring his dissent to the motion. 

The marquis of Downshire rose and said: 
My Lords ; agreeing, as I do most decid- 
edly, with every part of my noble friend’s 
most luminous and able speech, there re- 
mains little for me to say that can add to 
the great body of information your lord- 
ships have gained on this subject this 
night. My anxiety, however, for the 
success of the cause, and the strong des 
sire I feel to appear, as I hope I really 
am, an earnest supporter of the rights of 
my countrymen, will, I hope, plead my 
excuse for begging your lordships’ indul- 
gence for a short time. There cannot, I 
think, be adduced a stronger reason in fa~ 
vour of my noble friend’s motion than the 
present contest on the peninsula; and as 
that contest is not likely soon to terminate, 
is it not an additional reason for conciliat- 
ing and satisfying the minds of the people 
of a country, out of whose very vitals, I 
may say, are derived the means of carry- 
ing on the war. For, my Lords, a very 
large preportion of the army is composed 
of Irish Roman Catholic soldiers. ‘These 
are the men whose bravery and noble 
conduct your lordships® have already not 
long since extolled, and yet they are to 
be refused a participation in the rights 
and privileges of their country. Our gra- 
titude demands of us to grant. their ree 
quest; and I am convinced, from my re- 
sidence in Ireland, and the knowledge [ 
have of the Irish as a people, that they 
are more susceptible of any kindness and 
attention than any other nation; and if 
they are so, as I can most truly say I have 
always found them in private transactions, 
what must they not feel towards this coun- 
try, in return for their requests being 
granted, and their just rights being ac- 
knowledged ? For these reasons, and for 
many others which I will not at present 
trouble your lordships with, I feel it my 
duty, asa peer of these kingdoms, to give 
my vote for my noble friend’s motion. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne observed, 
that after the speech of the noble lord on 


the other side, who spcke last but one, he. 
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could not give a silent vote on the present 
eccasion, especially as he had not deliver- 
ed his sentiments when this question was 
last before their lordships. He differed 
widely from that noble lord when he 
stated the jealousy that existed with re- 
spect to these claims, as a reason why 
they should not be discussed. On the 
contrary, it was because there did exist 
such a jealousy—because the question had 
been made a repeated foundation of 
alarm, for which there was no real ground, 
that he was most anxious it should be dis- 
cussed; for he was convinced that the 
more it was canvassed, and the better it 
was understood, the sooner would that 
alarm be extinguished, which on some 
occasions, from the best motives, on others 
from the worse, had frequently been ex- 
cited. The noble lord had ‘said, that he 
did not wish to suppress the Catholic re- 
ligion, but to support the constitution. 
Catholic disabilities, however, formed no 
part of the’ constitution—the constitution 
did not rest upon a system of exclusion. 
It was true, that on grounds of expe- 
diency, the propriety of which he would 
not then discuss, the benefit of the con- 
stitution had been suspended as far as re- 
‘spected particular classes. But the spirit 
of the constitution required an equal en- 
joyment of all rights and privileges, pro- 
vided the state was not endangered there- 
by. He considered it as immaterial whe- 
ther those claims were put upon the foun- 
dation of right or expediency—for there 
could be no right, if the state should be 
endangered by aceeding to them; if not, 
the right manifestly existed; but their 
lordships and the other branches of the 
legislature were the judges whether there 
really was any ground of apprehension. 
They were to consider where the danger 
was now to be found. Hecould not agree 
with the noble lord in considering the 
powers of the constitution as incomplete, 
when they had been established by an act 
of parliament; but, at any rate, there was 
nothing in the present circumstances that 
rendered it improper to discuss this sub- 
ject. Their lordships had now to con- 
sider whether, when the reasons which 
had given rise to these disabilities no 
longer existed, they were in these times 
not only to shut out the Catholics from 
their fair share of the privileges of the 
constitution, but to deprive themselves of 
the services of the most numerous class in 
@ part of their dominions which produced 
as much genius and talents as ever dis- 
tinguished any portion of the globe. 
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With regard to the dangers of granting 
these claims of the Catholics, he knew no 
way of judging, except by a reference to 
their opinions and conduct. As to the 
practe'es and opinions of the Catholics, 

e conjured his noble friend not to take 
them from any other mouths than their 
own; for he was aware that a meanin 
had been ascribed to certain Catholic 
tenets, which they themselves denied, 
and consequences were drawn from them 
which they abhorred. They had aright to 
be judged by the “loa $e which the 
professed ; and professed not merely wit 
a view to the present question—not for the 
purpose of conciliating their lordships— 
but professed on all occasions, and in all 
countries for the last hundred years. The 
alarm arising from the sense which might 


‘have been affixed to some bulls of popes, 


and decrees of councils, had not been cons 
fined to protestant countries only. Even 
in Catholic countries an explanation and 
disavowal had been called for. In France, 
about 130 years ago, a disavowal had been 
made of those obnoxious doctrines which 
were now imputed to the Catholics. No 
pope, for the last 130 years had upheld 
them, and they had been disavowed by 
others, in every instance in which they 
came under consideration. Where, then, 
was the justice of going back to councils. 
and remote times to impute to the Catho- 
lics the holding of tenets, which they no 
longer entertained, especially when their 
actions were in direct contradiction to 
such as would naturally result from such 
tenets? Why should such means be re- 
sorted to for the purpose of exciting a 
suspicion that the conduct of the Catho- 
lics would be different from what was their 
actual practice? 

Adverting to the alleged influence of 
the pope, the noble marquis observed that 
the Catholics considered that influence 
confined solely to spiritual matters. This 
they professed ; and if their conduct had 
been of late in opposition to such profes- 
sions, then the truth of them might be 
doubted. But, in the history of modern 
times, notwithstanding the pains that had 
been taken, the research that had been 
employed for the purposes of this ques- 
tion, had there been found a single instance 
of the production of a great political effect: 
that could be ascribed entirely to this in- 
fluence? In the great political changes, 
in the radical revolutions which had oc-_ 
curred in the last century, where was the 


mighty effect of the power of popes and 
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of councils. Had it prevented the disso- 
lution of the Germanic body? Had it pre- 
vented the French Revolution, where the 
‘Ynterests of the pope were so much con- 
cerned? Or had this dreaded power been 
inactive, and dead through all the storms 
which agitated the continent, to be re- 
vived and called into exertion in a re- 
mote corner of the world to affect the in- 
terests of England? The inefficacy of that 
power as to political matters did not, then, 
rest merely on the professions of the Ca- 
tholics—it was proved by their own con- 
duct, by indisputable facts. With every 
desire for the permanent security of the 
state and the church, connected as they 
were, he felt no dread of a power the ef- 
fects‘of which were no where to be found. 

But it would be injustice to the Irish 
Catholics to say, that their conduct had 
been of a negative description. He 
begged their lordships to consider what 
it had been during these last ten years, 
while this question had been in agitation. 
And here he must observe, that, though it 
had been said that this was the same ques- 
tion brought under discussion from year 
to year, it had been, in reality, a new 
question every year, for it always had 
come supported by fresh proofs of the 
loyalty of the Catholics, always by fresh 
services of a kind not only useful to the 
country but almost essential to its exist- 
ence. Ten years ago a distinguished 
political character, the late Mr. Pitt, had 
retired from office because unable to do 
justice to the Catholics. Then followed 
the war attended with the dread of inva- 
sion; and that war was still raging. By 
whom was it to be carried on? Upon 
what foundation did the contest rest but 
on the exertions of a large proportion of 
the Catholics? And if it was important to 
defend the state and the church of Eng- 
land, it would be well to recollect by what 
arms they were defended. Their lord- 
ships would look at the peninsula, where, 
it was said, the contest was carried on for 
the salvation of the country, and mark 
how much was owing to the exertions of 
the Irish Catholics. Was it just or fair to 
be so suspicious of the loyalty and allegi- 
ance of the Catholics, or to doubt of their 
attachment to that country in defence of 
which they were shedding their best 
blood ? Those who had perished in the 
cause had at least done this good, even if 
their merits had’not been so conspicuous 
on other grounds, that they had increased 
the feeling of confidence with which 
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their surviving brethren ought to be re- 
arded. 
Their lordships had full security that 
the oaths of the Catholics were held by 
themselves to be binding. In 1793 the 


Catholics had been admitted to various | 


privileges upon the security of their oaths. 
Where was the mischief here from the in- 
fluence of the pope? To deny that the 
Catholics were to be credited oa oath, 
was to imitate the example of the meta~ 
physicians who required as the ground 


of their reasoning, that their antagonists 


should disbelieve the evidence of their 
own senses. They had only to judge of 
the professions of the Catholics by their 
conduct. The noble lord had alluded to 
the difficulties that occurred with regard 
to the securities necessary for the pre- 
servation of the established church. For 
sufficient securities on that head, he 
should be as much disposed to contend as 
any noble lord present; but it was not 
surprising that there should be some jea- 
lousy as to the particular plan. The Cae 
tholics had, perhaps, seen Lord Lieutenants 
and other officers of government in Ire- 
land, rendering even the Protestant church, 
the vehicle of political influence; and it 
was natural for them to imagine that the 
Catholic church would not be used for 
any better purpose. But their appreben- 


sions, he was convinced, were confined to . 


the undue exercise of political influence 
in their own church. The great body of 
the Catholics of property—he did not 
allude to any particular meeting of Ca- 
tholics—but the great body he was con- 
vinced, felt as strongly inclined to oppose 
foreign influence in the nominations to 
their churches as their lordships. But 
the plan would be the subject of discus- 


sion in the Committee. There they might. 


consider what securities were necessary ; 
and without such securities, their lordships 
would certainly not grant this great boon. 
But that something should be done to re- 
store to the Catholics the privileges of the 
constitution, there could be no doubt. 
Their honourable ambition to serve their 
country in the highest situations ought 
unquestionably to be gratified. This was 
essential to the completion of the mea- 
sure of the Union. He had the authority 
of a distinguished statesman concerned in 
bringing about that Union, that its good 
effects depended upon the admission of the 


Catholics to a]! the benefits of the consti-. 


tution ; and he had illustrated that sentiment 
by the emphatic quotation from Virgil: 
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Non ego, néc Teucris Jtalos parere jubebo, 
Nee nova regna peto; paribus se legibus amb 
Invicte gentes eterna in foodera mittant. * 


It was essential to the peace and security 
of all that the unien should be thus com- 
pleted. It was essential even for the secu- 
rity of the established church as well as the 
state, which depended in a great measure 
on the exertions of those who were the ob- 
jects of this petition. When all their just 
claims were acceded to, they would be 
‘bound to the interests of the whole country 


* The following is the passage in Mr, 
Pitt’s speech of the 31st of January 1799, 
to which the noble marquis alluded : 

“ But, Sir, if, on the other hand, it 
should happen that there be a country 
which, against the greatest of all dangers 
that threaten its peace and security, has not 
adequate means of protecting itself without 
the aid of another nation ; if that other bea 
neighbouring and kindred nation, speak- 
ing the same language, whose laws, whose 
customs and habits are the same in princi- 
ple, but carried to a greater degree of 
perfection, with a more extensive com- 
merce, and more abundant means of ac- 
quiring and diffusing national wealth; the 
stability of whose government—the ex- 
cellence of whose constitution—is more 
than ever the admiration and envy of Eu- 
rope, and of which the very country of 
which we are speaking can only boast an 
inadequate and imperfect resemblance; 
—under such circumstances, I would ask, 
what conduct would be prescribed by 
every rational principle of dignity, of ho- 
nour, or of interest ? I would ask, whe- 
ther this is not a faithful description of the 
circumstances which ought to dispose 
Ireland toa Union. Whether Great Bri- 
tain is not precisely the nation with which, 
on these principles, a country, situated 
as Jreland is, would desire to unite? Does 
a Union, under such circumstances, by 
free consent, and on just atid equal terms, 
deserve to be branded as a proposal for 
subjecting Ireland to a foreign yoke. Is 
it not rather the free and voluntary asso- 
ciation of two great countries, which join, 
for their common benefit, in one empire, 
where each will retain its proportional 
weight and importance, under the security 
of equal laws, reciprocal affection, and in- 
seperable interests, and which want no- 
thing but that indissoluble connection to 
render both invincible? 


JNon ego nec Teucris, 
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by gratitude for the past, and confidence ag 
to the future. 
Lord Redesdale adverted to an accusaa 
tion which had been thrown out again 
him of partiality in the administration of 
justice while in office in Ireland; anac. 
cusation which he said was most unfound. 
ed and unjust. He maintained that no 
man had ever administered justice more 
impartially, whether the parties were Ca. 
tholics or Protestants, than himself. With 
regard to the general question, it had 
been brought forward merely for poli+ 
tical purposes ; and he was persuaded that 
the great body of the Catholics were not 
disposed to agitate a question where the 
could not hope to succed. The noble lord 
who opened the debate had averted to the 
treaty of Limerick. That treaty was made 
subject to the confirmation of parliament, 
which had confirmed it merely as far 
as it had thought proper. But it had been 
infringed by the other side; for one great 
object was to keep the army inthe country, 
and yet it went. abroad and served the 
enemy. He denied that the minister 
could have given any pledge to the Ca- 
tholics that these claims should be granted, 
No minister could pledge himself to pro- 
cure the sanction of parliament. Indeed 
he heard that the very reverse had been 
stated ; that a reverend gentleman had 
put the question while the measure of the 
Union was in agitation, Whether it was 
intended to remove the disabilities of the Ca- 
tholics? and thatthe answer was, That there 
was no such intention ; that lord Farnham 
had made a speech in the House of Lords 
in Jreland against the Union, arguing 
that if it was agreed to, the disabilities 
never would be removed, as the English 
would never accede to such a measure, and 
that the noble lord himself published this 
speech and circulated it all over Ireland. 
The great statesman who retired in 1801, 
did not assign to him (lord Redesdale) as 
the reason for that proceeding, the impos- 
sibility of fulfilling a pledge to the Catho- 
lics ; and as to the plan of security, he 
had only to state that the person to whom 
he alluded had declared to him, a few 
months before his death, that he had no 
plan, aed that he could conceive no plan 
whatever, by which a sufficient security 
could be provided for the established 
church, in the event of the Catholic claims 
being granted. ‘The constitution was es 
sentially Protestant ; it could not beara 
Catholic sovereign, and how much lessa 


Catholic minister? He would not say that 
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the obnoxious doctrines were now held by 
the Catholics; but that they were once 
the tenets of the Catholic church, was 
oved by the evidence of all history. 
them give up the doctrine that no 
one could besaved out of the pale of their 
own church, and then, perhaps, they 
might have a chance of success ; but till 
they did this, they could not safely be 
trusted with political power. 

The Lord Chancellor bore testimony to 
the merits of the noble lord who spoke 
last, but he thought it but just to say, that 
that noble lord had misunderstood what 
had been said by the noble earl to whom 
he alluded. 

The Bishop ef Norwich (Dr. Henry 
Bathurst), rese and said; My Lords, if the 
noble and learned lord who spoke last 
had been content to state his own opinion, 
without asserting that the Catholic Pe- 
tition waS brought forward merely as a 
party question, and consequently, that 
those who support it, are actuated solely 
by party motives; I should very gladly 
have remained silent: Because, the ex- 
pediency, the policy, the justice,—I had 
almost said the necessity—of conciliating 
the minds of the Catholics of Ireland; 
of gratifying their reasonable expecta- 
tions; of acceding to their just demands, 
upon pradent and equitable conditions 
for the security of the Civil and Kcclesi- 
astical Establishment, have been already 
repeatedly discussed in this House, and 
have also been, as it appears to me, un- 
answerably proved, by noble lords, far 
better quaiified than I am to da justice to 
so important a subject:—and especially 
by the noble earl who opened this debate, 
in so copious, 30 clear, and so conclusive 
a manner, that it would be presumption in 
me to attempt to add any thing to what 
he has advanced. 

But, my Lords, as it has beenvery much 
the fashion of late to represent the ad- 
vocates of the cause of the Catholics as 
men who are not only actuated, prin- 
cipally, by party motives, but also, as 
men who either do not understand or do 
not value the interest of the established 
Church ;—as a minister of that Church, 
not less anxious for its real interest than 
those who make the loudest professions of 
their zeal, I feel myseif_calied upon to 
say a few words, in reply to so ill-founded, 
80 injurious a charge :—a charge, however, 
to which Ishall always very willingly 
expose myself, whenever a proper op- 
Portunity occurs of expressing my senti- 
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ments in favor of the claims, of so numer 
ous, and so respectable a body of men, as 
the Catholics of Ireland: claims, which, . 
if granted would, I conceive, give adilix 
tional energy to the state, and,‘to the 
Established Church, additional. safety, and: 
duration: claims, which in thany other 
countries, I might say, in most countries, 
would be readily admitted, without any | 
of that narrow bigotry, that unreasonable 
distrust and jealousy, which they have 
excited in this united kingdom. I should 
be sorry, my lords, to have it thought that 
I am hardy enough to make an assertion 
like this, in such an assembly, without 
having, what appears to me, at least, suf- 
ficient authority for so doing. I could 
wish that those who entertain a contrary 
opinion, would turn their eyes towards 
the continent of America: 1 could wisi 
them to recollect, that marshal Saxe was 
a Protestant, and that Neckar was a Pro- 
testant: I could wish them to call to 
mind, that the Austrian general, Alvinzi 
was a Protestant, and that general Wurm- 
ser was a Protestant: and it is not long 
since I read wih great satisfaction, in a 
valuable compilation of decuments by an 
hon. baronet, a member of the other House 
{Sir J. C. Hippestey] to whom I am 
greatly indebted for information on the 
present subject, an edict promulgated by 
the late emperor of Germany, Joseph the 
second; in which it is laid down as a 
maxim never to be departed from, that 
talents for the due disci rge of the various 
duties of civil and military appointments, 
are the only qualifications for such ap- 
pointments ; and not the peculiar religious 
opinions of any sect of Christians what- 
soever. When I read an English act of 
parliament, which breathes a portion of 
the same spirit, I shall be happy to retract 
my assertion. 

But, my Lords, what is our conduct to- 
wards the Catholics of Ireland? Not cone 
tent with turning a deaf ear, year after 
year, to the reasonable prayer of the Pe- 
titioners; there are many who censure 
them, and severely too, for expressing 
those feelings of disappointment and re- 
sentment, which they cannot but have, in 
a language, (as it is said,) not sufliciently 
temperate ; and they have been parti- 
cularly blamed, for applying the terms 
‘Intolerant,’ and ‘ Penal’ to those re- 
stiictive statutes, which still continue in 
force against them, and of which they 
have, in my opinion, just cause to coms 
plain as harsh, oppressive, unnecessary, 
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and unmerited. I donot, however, wish 
to aggravate their wrongs, by a vague and 
angry declamation against intolerance : 
stil oes do I wish to weary your lordship’s 
attention, by a tedious common place dis- 
quisition, upon so trite, and so revolting 
a subject. With respect to the term 
* penal’, it appears to me a mere mockery, 
a downright quibble, an insult to the com- 
mon sense and feelings of a man, to tell 
him that it is no penalty to be debarred 
from the privileges of sitting in this 
House, and from many other objects of a 
fair and honourable ambition, «hich men 
of ardent minds, and great abilities, na- 
turally aspire to in every state; and to 
which, in every freestate, they have, I con- 
ceive, aright to aspire, (whatever denomi- 
nation of Christians they may belong to) 
provided, I mean, that they give tothe go- 
vernment under which they live, an ade- 
quate security for their conduct as subjects. 

Having said thus much, I request leave 
of your lordships to advert, for a few mi- 
nutes, to two or three topics, which though, 
in some respects, of a personal nature, are, 
notwithstanding, very intimately connect- 
ed with the subject now under considera- 
tion. It has been repeatedly and pub- 
licly objected to me, and sometimes with 
a ene of coarseness and asperity en- 
tirely unprovoked on my part, that I have 
inconsiderately and rashly ventured to dif- 
fer in opinion not only from those with 
whom I have the honour of sitting upon 
the same bench, but also from the two 
Universities, and the great body of the 
established clergy. That I differ from 
those immediately around me, is certainly 
true; and it is equally true, that I do so 
with sincere regret. No aflectation of 
singularity, no love of contradiction, can 
induce any man of common sense to dis- 
sent willingly from wise and good men 
of his own profession. There is neither 
pleasure nor profit attached to such a line 
of conduct; conviction therefore, can 
alone account for it. It is however some 
consolation to me, that if I dissent from 
them, I agree with many of those exalted 
characters and eminent writers, to whom 
they, as well as myself, are in the habit of 
looking up with respect, and with vene- 
ration, and under whose authority | shall 
be happy to shelter myself, if your lord- 
ships will pardon the apparent pedantry 
into which I may be led by so doing. I 
lay, my Lords, no claim whatever to 
originality ; nof'an argument havel ever 


urged, either in writing or in speaking | 
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hardly an expression have I made use of, 
which is not to.be met with in the Writings - 
of Hoadly and of Locke: in The Liberty 
of Prophesying, by. Jeremy: Taylor; in 
the “ Irenicum” of Stillingfleet, and in 
almost every page of that great man Gro- 
tius, particularly in his Senin pro Pace 
Ecclesiasticd; and in a more striking 
manner perhaps than any where, in a very 
curious and interesting correspondence, ' 
which took place between a pious and 
learned prelate of the Church of England, ' 
and the ecclesiastical historian Du Pin, 
respecting a projected Union of the Gal- 
lican Church with the Church of England.. 
The prelate, to whom I allude, is arch-' 
bishop Wake, whose attachment to the 
Church of England was never called in 
question ; and yet, in his last letter to his 
celebrated correspondent, speaking of the 
religious tenets of the Catholics, he has 
the following remarkable expressions; 
which, with your lordships permission, I 
will give you in his own words : “ In Dog- 
matibus” (says this able friend to our ec- 
clesiastical establishment), “ prout a te 
“ candidé proponuntur non admodum dis« 
“sentimus; in regimine Ecclesiastica, 
“minus; in fundamentalibus sive doc-' 
“trinam, sive disciplinam spectes, vix 
“omnino.” This is, perhaps, going a 
great way, but be that as it may, your 
lordships will, Iam confident, agree with 
me in thinking that the candour, the mo- 
deration, the conciliatory disposition, 
shewn by this very eminent Prelate, are 
widely different from those acrimonious 
invectives of which we hear a great deal 
too much in our days from heated advo- 
cates on both sides,—but that they are 
also far better calculated, if not to make 
proselytes, at least to promote mutual fore 
bearance, love, and esteem; which, are, 
on all hands, allowed to be objects of 
primarf importance, as they most unques- 
tionably are virtues. peculiarly Christian. 
Still, however, it may be argued, and 
to a certain degree fairly argued, that 
whatever may have been the opinion of 
archbishop Wake, or of any other divine 
so many years since, the two Univer- 
sities, and the present clergy of the esta- 
blished Church, are decidedly hostile to 
the Petition on your lordships table. 
That some very respectable members of 
our two Universities, and some equally 
respectable among the Parochial Clergy, 
come under this description, is unques- 
tionably true ; but is it not also true, that 
there are many, very many exceptions te. 
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the truth of this assertion? Be the as- 
sertion, however, admitted, for the sake of 
argument, and admitted in its fullest ex- 
tent, still, if it be brought forward as a 
reason against the claimsof the Catholics, 
it appears to me by no means entitled to 
the stress that has been laid upon it; con- 
sidering the nature of the question, and 
how very little competent, generally 
speaking men, of studious, recluse habits 
are to form a right judgment of great, 
complicate and comprehensive political 
topics: I say political topics, my Lords, 
because the question now before your 
lordships is not a point of theology ; nota 
difficult passage in either of the learned 
languages, but a great question of state: a 
question therefore, not to be settled by 
divines, or by theorists in their studies; 
however pious, or learned, or well inten- 
tioned; but by enlightened, practical 
statesmen, such as many are whom I see 
on both sides of this House. 

But, that I may not be thought to flatter 
the living, I appeal to the dead; and I 
will venture to say, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the judgment of four such 
men as Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, 
and Mr. Windham carries far more weight 
with it, upon a question like this, than 
the judgment of both the Universities, 
and indeed of all the divines who ever 
sat in convocation, under the dome of St. 
Pauls, or in the, Jerusalem Chamber, from 
the Reformation to the present hour. 

There is, my Lords, no man breathing, 
who loves and respects his clerica! bre- 
thren more than i do; nor is there a 
single bishop on the bench who has cul- 
tivated a more general acquaintance, or 
closer intimacies, with men of his own 
profession; indeed, the far greater part 
of my life has been passed among them, 
and happily passed; but with all my par- 
tiality for them, I never for a moment con- 
ceived, either myself, or them, to be states- 
men, or politicians, nor do I believe that the 
wiser part of this very valuable body, will 
be displeased with me for denying their 
claim to a character which does not be- 
long.to us; a character, with which we 
cannot possibly have too little to do. 
Opinions like these I shall perhaps be 
told, (indeed I have been told, by a few 
overheated or ill-informed zealcts,) that 
opinions like these, evince, both in myself 
and.in others of far more consequence, a 
want of cordial attachment to the esta- 
blished Church and to its ministers. Upon 

this point, therefore, I wish, my Lords, to 
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be particularly explicit, and in my situa- 
tion, it is highly incumbent upon me to. 
be so. If by attachment to the established 
Church and to its ministers, be meant a 
firm, deep rooted conviction, that the 
Church of England, both in faith and in 
worship, in doctrine_and in discipline, 
is the most pure, and truly apostolical 
Church, in the Christian world ; and that 
its ministers are, with very few exceptions 
as intelligent and'as irreproachable a body 
of men, as any in the kingdom; there is 
no man living who is more cordially at- 
tached, than I am, to the established 
Church, and to its ministers. But, if not 
satisfied with this declaration, if I should 
be called upon by any one, to declare fur- 
ther, without qualification or reserve, that 
those who dissent from us are grossly ig- 
norant, or wilfully perverse ; that they are 
not fit to be trusted, either in civil or in mi- 
litary situations of high responsibility ; 
nor even to be believed upon their oaths 5 
if I should be called upon to declare, that 
nearly two thirds of civilized Europe, 
have adopted:a creed, which is little better 
than a tissue of absurdity and idolatry ; 
if I should be called upon to declare, that 
a Fenelon, and a Pascal, men as remarke 
able for their power of reasoning as for 
their genuine piety, professed their belief 
in religious tenets which have no foun- 
dation whatever either in reason or im 
scripture; if, in short, Ishould be called 
upon to declare, that many persons now 
living as sincere and as pious Christians, 
as loyal and as good subjects as the best 
of those who hear me, have also subscribed 
to tenets of such a description; and not 
only so, but have anxiously endeavoured to 
impress these tenets upon the minds of 
their nearest and dearest relatives, as the 
best guides of life and the surest consolas 
tion in the hour of death; if I say, I 
should be called upon to make declara- 
tioas of this kind as the only way of prov- 
ing my attachment to the established 
Church, and to its ministers, I very 
frankly own that I disclaim so exclusive, 
so uncharitable an attachment; I never 
professed it, I do not feel it, nor, to 
speak plainly, do I greatly envy those 
who do. 

I beg your lordships pardon for having 
talked so much of myself, and for having 
presumed to lay before you the leading 
articles of acreed, which Iam now much 
too old to change, nor in truth, if I were 
given to change, do I know where to go 
for a better —for one, I mean, better cal- 
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culated to promote individual happiness, 
and at the same time, that public union 
of heart and hand, if not of opinion, 
which is so loudly called for, and at the 
present very serious crisis, so much wanted : 
that real affectionate union, I mean, 
which is the “ very bond of peace, of per- 
féctness,’’ and an unassailable bulwark of 
security, prosperity, and permanency to, 
Iverily believe, the purest ecclesiastical 
establishment, and the «best form of civil 
overnment, in the universe. 

~The Earl of Buckinghamshire said, he did 
not rise for the purpose of answering the 
speech of the right reverend Prelate, but 
to state the ground upon which he should 
résist the motion for going into the Com- 
mittee. He must always be of opinion, 
that so long as the Catholics acknowledged 
a foreign supremacy in spiritual matters, 
it would not be possible to allow them to 
make laws for the people, or to have a 
share in administering the government of 
this country ; uor could he agree with the 
noble marquis (Lansdowne) who had 
spgken with his usual ability, that by the 
quiet submission of the Catholics for the 
last ten years under the rejection of their 
elaims, they had substantially removed 
any of the objections, or established addi- 
tional argument for the accomplishment of 
the object of their Petition. It mightas well 
be urged, that the advocates for the wildest 
notions of Parliamentary Reform, uni- 
versal representation for instance, should 
ultimately prevail, provided the occasional 
failure of their efforts to carry it in parlia- 
ment should not be followed by the disturb- 
ance ofthe public tranquillity. Hislordship 
then proceeded to draw the attention of 
the House to the doctrines and principles 
which had recently been promulgated 
upon the subject of religious liberty, and 
Catholic rights, which he described as of 
an alarming and dangerous tendency. 
Without entering further into that subject 
his lordship said he would observe, that if 
the rights asserted, existed now, they must 
always have existed, and every man who 
had forfeited his property on account of 
his religious tenets, had in that case been 
unjustly dispossessed ; that even the right 
of the House of Brunswick to the throne 
would be shaken to its foundation by such 
a doctrine, for that right rested upon a 
principle in contradiction to this assumed 
religious right, and was incompatible with 
it.—Lord Buckinghamshire could not, with 
the right reverend prelate, look at the con- 
duct of foreign governments as affording 
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an example for this country to follow; 
He could see nothing in the proceedings 
of any of them which ealled for our imitas 
tion. Whilst they had successively fallen 
‘under the power of France, we had mains 
tained our honour and our independence, 
The storms that had ruined other nations 
wehad weathered. Whilst they were 
sinking, overwhelmed by the torrent which 
had poured down upon them, we had 
resisted its force, and were enjoying a 
degree of happiness and prosperity almost 
unexampled. Such was our situation, 
and to no circumstance was it more de- 
cidedly to be attributed, than to our having 
steadily determined to preserve the cons 
stitution from the daring hand of innova- 
tion, and especially to oppose any attempt 
to violate those principles which were 
wisely established at the Revolution. He 
trusted, their loréships would not relax from 
the firmness they had manifested, and from 
which they had derived advantages that 
were inestimable. Lord Buckinghamshire 
said he could not sit down without advert- 
ing to atopic which had been introduced 
into the speech of the noble lord (Long- 
ford) who spoke second in the debate. 
He alluded to the address of the Catholics 
to the Prince Regent for the removal of the 
King’s representative, on account of an 
alleged interference with the right of 
petitioning their lordship’s House, although 
it was pertectly known at the time, that 
no such interference was intended. Lord 
Buckinghamshire did not mean to question 
the right of any part of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects to address the executive government 
upon proper occasions; but there was 
something in this proceeding extremely 
questionable, and when he observed the 
Catholics just at the dawn, as they sup- 
posed, of arriving at the attainment of 
their professed . objects, pursuing a course 
so calculated to excite alarm, he mu&t say 
that all the apprehensions he had ever 
entertained of what their conduct would be, 
ifsufficient power was placed in their hands, 
had been confirmed and strengthened. 
The Earl of Aberdeen would confidently 
appeal to the House, whether the present 
situation of the country was such as to 
render it proper to accede to the present 
application. To that part of the noble 
marquis’s (Lansdowne) speech, he could 
not but differ, agreeing as he did most 
cordially in most of the sentiments that 
night delivered by him. Although he 
should feel himself bound to vote against 
the motion on the present occasion, he 
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was convinced that a time would come 
when the Catholics would ultimately suc- 
ceed. Hecould not but lament, however, 
that the Irish Catholics had not imitated 
the example of their English brethren in 
their exemplary and meritorious conduct, 
who possessing, many of them, rank and 
wealth, and with every claim to the favour 
of the House, had yet abstained from press- 
ing any petition similar to that at present 
on their lordships’ table. If this question 
were of material importance to the present 
safety of Ireland, their lordships would not 
be justified in any delay; but it would not 
be believed, he maintained, by the most 
sanguine advocates for the Catholics, that 
the immediate effect of the present mea- 
sure, if acceded to, would be important to 
that country. The noble earl who opened 
the debate had detailed the services of the 
Catholics, and the readiness with which 
they would make every requisite sacrifice 
that might be demanded from them. He 
had no intention to depreciate the services 
of the Catholic body, but he must observe, 
that there was rail to reprehend in their 
conduct; that they had shewn a want of 
unity and a spirit of dissension among 
themselves; and that by their obstinacy, 
and their desertion of former pledges, their 
conduct was but little calculated to conci- 
liate those who might be disposed to look 
with a jealous eye towards them. 

Earl Spencer expressed his satisfaction, 
that the noble earl who had just sat down 
had shewn himself a warm and anxious 
friend to the sentiments expressed in the 
petition on their table, though he might 
differ as to the propriety of the present 
application. He was happy to find that 
the noble earl’s view differed entirely 
-from that of the noble and learned lord 
(Redesdale) who delivered his sentiments 
early in. the debate. That noble and 
learned lord had stated a circumstance 
which made it necessary for him to trouble 
the House at present. He had told their 
lordships that a great [statesman, now no 
more, had not quitted his situation on the 
‘grounds upon which the public generally 
believed he had quitted it, and which he 
must take the liberty to say, were not only 


whom that great man had been several 
years in office, of whom he unworthily 
was one. He had been six years con- 
mected with that person, and whatever 
share of his confidence might be enjoyed 


it would not be presumption in himself 
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to-state, that he was in a situation to have 
so much of his confidence as to be able 
distinctly to declare, that this was not only 
the opinion of the public, but the opi- 
nion of his colleagues. He had also the 
strongest reason to believe that the grounds 
assigned for his leaving office were the 
only grounds for his doing so; and it was 
on these grounds that he had thouglit 
proper to join with him at thattime. It 
was of little consequence, indeed, what 
were the motives and what the conduct of 
himself at that period ; but he could not 
help feeling a regard for the memory of 
that illustrious statesman, with whony 
though he had atsome times differed on some 
material points, it was the greatest honour 
of his life to have been connected. This 
was the true ground of the resignation of 
that great statesman; and he could not: 
help thinking that, except for a cause of 
such importance, he would not have been 
justified in leaving his Majesty’s service 
at that critical moment.—He thought he 
should not have done his duty if he had not 
noticed the statement of thenobie and 
learned lord, which differed entirely from 
what was his own understanding of the 
matter. He would appeal to a noble earl 
who had come in since the declaration 
alluded to, (earl Camden,) whether the 
grounds which he had stated as those by 
which Mr. Pitt was actuated at the period 
of his resignation were not the real grounds 
of that resignation.—He did not wish to 
enter into the consideration of the Catholic 
question, to which he felt himself unable 
to do justice ; but as a reference had been 
frequently made, in the course of this and 
former debates, to the measure of the 
Union, and to the pledges then supposed 
to be given to the Catholics, he would say 
that undoubtedly those who were concerned 
in that measure, did contemplate a greater 
facility in the Union of the two countries 
for the admission of the Catholic claims, 
than while they remained separate. He 
did not say that any distinct pledge had 
been given to the Catholics ; but that was 
the conviction which he, for one, enter- 
tained at the time, and entertaining such a 
conviction, he was bound to profess it. On 
this subject differences did indeed exist in 
his Majesty’s councils; but all along it 
had been his opinion, that the difficulties 
in the way of the Irish Catholics would be 
greater when not united with this country, 
and that the great measure in their favour 
would be much easier carried through in a 
united than in separate parliaments. . 
(2%) 
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Lord Redesdale explained what he had 
said respecting Mr. Pitt’s opinions, and 
mentioned that Mr. Pitt, in conversation on 
tllis subject, admitted the difficulties to be 


so numerous, that he did not see how to 


provide the means of accomplishing his 
object. 

ae Camden corroborated the statement 
of earl Spencer respecting the reasons as- 
signed by Mr. Pitt for hisresignation. He 
also stated, that no specific pledge had 
‘been given at the Union. 

Lord Grenville rose, and with consider- 
able animation said, thathe felt the call on 
the friends of Mr. Pitt in that House ir- 
resistible. The substance of what the 
noble and learned lord had said was, that 
he was satisfied that other causes than those 
which Mr. Pitt had himself assigned pub- 
licly produced his resignation. Now, he 
would appeal to all, not only to those who 
like himself were attached to that person 
by the ties of friendship and of blood ; to 
those who were attached to him by long 
official connection, and friendly inter- 
course ; but also to those present who dif- 
fered with him through almost all his po- 
litical life, whether he had left that cha- 
racter behind him, which could give 
credit to an imputation, that in that 
awful moment of our public affairs he de- 
serted his duty to his king, to his country, 
and to the whole civilized world, on mo- 
tives different from those of which he had 
distinctly made the public avowal ? That 
illustrious character was now dead, and in- 
capable of repelling the charge. The 
noble lord, though he felt himself inade- 
quate to do itas he wished, yet conceived 
at his duty to attempt it. He left it to 
any man, particularly to the friends of 
that great statesman, to say, what other 
reason they had ever heard him assign. 
The mind of his departed friend was pe- 
culiarly undisguised ; he had lived with 
him not only in daily intercourse of bu- 
siness, but in exchange of private friend- 
ship; and he could have no possible sus- 
picion of any other grounds of retirement 
than those agreed on between Mr. Pitt and 
himself, and whieh they had so stated to 
the two Houses of Parliament, namely 
that they found themselves unable to pro- 
pose to parliament, with the sanction of 
government, a measure of great benefit, 
and indispensable duty ; more particularly 
so at that important period. It was not 
merely the general question that they 
were then to bring forward, but the great 
object, was, the ‘shing the time in all re- 
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spects the most favourable for carrying 
the measure into execution. The great 
opportunity was lost by the misguid. 
ed counsels, and the wicked misconcep« 
tions imposed on the mind of the so- 
vereign. An opportunity was thus lost 
that would never be restored. He did not, 
however, despond ; he believed the pe- 
riod of success to be fast approaching, 
as the nature of the question was more 
more understood ; but when accomplished, 
it could not be expected to produce 
one half of the advantages that it must 
have produced, had the councils of Mr. 
Pitt on that subject been followed at 
that auspicious moment. His own sen- 
timents were so well known on this 
question, that when he came into the 
House, he little thought he should find it 
necessary to do more than to express his 
opinions by his vote: but what he had 
heard from the noble and learned lord 
compelled him to rise, and repel a black- 
ening charge against the memory of his 
departed friend utterly groundless. He 
should sincerely vote for the present motion. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that he had 
always entertained so sincere and rooted 
an opinion upon this subject, that though 
he might expose himself to be called a 
bigot, he would never suffer the motion 
for going intoa Committee upon it to pass, 
without declaring his sentiments. He was 
grieved exceedingly at much of what had 
already taken place during this debate. 
He rose merely to re-state his former 
opinions. The noble lord who spoke last 
had lamented that this measure had not 
been carried after the Union, and had 
spoken of the opinions of the late Mr. Pitt. 
He had not, at that time, the confidence 
of that great man, to whose name and 
memory he believed he had shewn as 
much attachment as that noble lord or 
any other; but some time afterwards, for 
several years, he had enjoyed that confi- 
dence, and he could say, that in many, 
many conversations with him on this par- 
ticular subject, he had taken the opportu- 
nity of trying to learn from him what 
was the nature of the securities and safe- 
guards which he had to provide in case 
of granting such claims, and of telling 
him that he could not ‘shift his foot 
from the solid ground of the constitu- 
tion, till he told him in what they con- 
sisted. He would aver upon his honour, 
with all due respect for that great man, 
that he never could tell him, what were 
in his own opinion, those securities and 
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safeguards which he meant to provide for 
the Protestant establishment. (A laugh). 
Noble lords might laugh if they pleased, 
but such was the fact. The objection he 
took was strengthened by a publication 
of the noble lord who spoke last (lord 
Grenville’s Letters) in which there was 
much about the subject of safeguards: but 
he had never heard of any but one, and 
that was the Veto, without which it ap- 
peared the noble lord would not agree to 
the claims, and whichthe Catholics would 
not consent to grant. He had heard of 
no other. God forbid he should refuse to 
any class of his Majesty’s subjects pri- 
vileges which it would be safe to concede 
to them. But it was quite different to 
discuss specific propositions, and, after such 
a debate as that, to go into a Committee 
upon general grounds, when they might 
only raise unfounded hopes, and excite 
groundless fears. He anxiously asked to 
know, what the safeguards consisted in ; 
then he should understand the matter 
better. When he looked into the law 
books, civil, canon, or otherwise, or into 
the common prayer-book, though on such 
a subject it might be sufficient for a re- 
verend prelate, he, for his part, asa law- 
yer, could not take the opinion of Mr. 
Fox, for whose name he had much respect, 
or of Mr. Pitt, or of Mr. Burke, or of Mr. 
Windham, as conclusive on the subject. 
The Revolution of 1688 was founded on 
a belief that certain tenets existed which 
precluded persons holding them from 
power, and the existence of those tenets 
was now denied. We had therefore been 
guarding the constitution by various laws, 
and now we were told that supremacy 
meant nothing. He hardly could tell 
were he was; he could not think himself 
in a British House of Lords, when he heard 
some things uttered that night. He had 
read something of archbishop Wake, hav- 
ing himself been, in early life, intended 
for the church, and he could quote him 
page by page with other noble lords. 
He could also quote Fenelon on some of 
these subjects. He could hear of nothing 
as asecurity butthe rejected Veto. Was he 
too rash, in standing upon the constitution 
of England, and the principles of the Re- 
volution, which united and knitted toge- 
ther a Protestant State and Constitution, 
and a Protestant church establishment, 
for the express purpose of handing them 
down together, with all their benefits, to 
our remotest posterity ? Would their 
lordships consent to alter the establishment 
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at the Revolution, by consenting to a mo- 
tion, which could only create uneasiness 
and disappointments? He might be called 
a bigot, and very likely a monk: but 
he had only in answer to this, to say, 
give me your distinct propositions, 
plain to me your safeguards and your 
securities, and then I will most anxiously 
consider and examine them, on their own 
grounds, and see what can be done; but 
I will not consent to go into a Committee, 
on any general statement of a petition.” 
Lord Holland fully concurred in the de- 
finition of the noble and jearned lord og 
the nature of civil and religious rights. 
They belonged naturally to all classes, 
and when withheld, the onus probandi lay 
not on those to whom they were denied, 
but on those by whom they were refused. 
Upon this principle, then, all parties 
were agreed ; and he was happy at it, be- 
cause it was one on which he had often 
been misunderstood. And, indeed, al- 
though he certainly thought that the dis- 
cussion of abstract rights was generally te 
be avoided, yet there were occasions, and 
this was one of them, when an under- 
standing and concurrence in fundamental 
principles was indispensibly necessary. 
The noble and learned lord had founded 
himself upon the Revolution; he believed 
that if his education had not been of that 
nature, as to enable him to cope with that 
noble and learned lord in all the depths 
of legal knowledge and research, it had 
at least disposed him to regard with an 
admiration surpassed by none, that great 
and glorious event. The noble and Jearn- 
ed lord had, in his observations, Jibeiled 
the character of the Revolution; and en- 
tirely misrepresented the causes that pro- 
duced it. What! was it to be said that 
it originated in a dispute between con- 
tending sects! Was it, indeed, to be traced 
even to the question of a Catholic ora 
Protestant king? No, very far from it. 
It was a great struggle between tyranny 
on the one hand, and freedom on the 
other ; it was a contest between king and 
people. Let the issue be searched for in the 
Bill of Rights, whieh gave the death 
blow to that famous doctrine, that the in- 
terests of the governed were secondary 
and subordinate to the interests of the go- 
vernors.. The noble and learned lord 
(Redesdale) however, whose legal habits 
might have rendered his conclusions more 
correct, had ventured to assert, that the 
repeal of the Test Act would overturn the 
Bill of Rights. He challenged the noble 
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and learned lord to shew it. Did he re- 
member, that at the time of the passing 
that act, a motion was made to prohibit 
any future alterations in its provisions, and 
that this motion was lost by a large ma- 
jority ? or had he forgotten, that when 
the Union itself was under discussion, a 
proposal to make the Test Act a part of 
the Union, was likewise rejected ? The 
noble and learned lord had said, that 
all the essential parts of our constitution 
were Protestant, and that it had been se- 
cured by the Test Act. During the long 
struggle, therefore, which had taken place 
in this country between Catholic and Pro- 
testant, it was not till the passing the Test 
Act that the country had a constitution. 
The reasons of the noble and learned lord 
against the motion for a Committee, ap- 
peared to him to be the best arguments 
for it, and nothing could be more unrea- 
sonable than to require all the details 
which might be there entered into, to be 
laid before them asa preliminary to the 
appointment of the Committee. The no- 
bJe lord who spoke second in the debate, 
objected to the mode of proceeding by 
Petition. Was not this proceeding then 
the unalienable right of the subjects of 
the empire? The noble lord said also, that 
the present was an improper time, and 
that at another period his objections might 
be removed. He (lord Holland) was ap- 
prehensive, however, that in thus wishing 
for more time, the noble lord was antici- 
pating an opportunity of finding out some 
better arguments on the same side, than 
those which he had urged that night. The 
noble and learned lord (Redesdale) al- 
though he had carried his warmth to an 
excess, had evidently misunderstood the 
noble mover, who had never intended to 
accuse him of partiality in his judicial 
duties. In that noble lord’s remarks on 
the treaty of Limerick, he must say, that 
however warm a foe he might be to his 
holiness the Pope, he doubted if that 
Pontiff had ever proved himself a greater 
enemy to oaths and treaties than the noble 
lord himself. What did the history and 
result of that treaty prove, but that the 
Irish Catholics, after surrendering their 
last hope, had been wronged of the con- 
ditions in their favour, upon the flimsy 
pretence, that the sanction of parliament 
was wanting to them? Without referring 
to the supposed declarations of individuals, 
or to any implied pledge, he felt himself 
justified by an appeal to the letter of the 
statute of the Union. He had been the 
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first to press the claim of the Catholics on 
the attention of the House after that event, 
and was then told by several noble lords, 
that he had produced no petitions to shew 
that it was the desire of the people at 
large. The noble and learned lord had 
said, that he never could extract from Mr. 
Pitt his opinions as to the securities re. 
quired. But the noble and learned lord 
would surely not consider the silence of 
Mr. Pitt, to his enquiries, as evidence 
against his declarations and avowed opi- 
nions at different periods. As to safes 
guards, it would be most absurd to go in 
search of questions for controversy even 
before the House had signified or expressed 
any disposition to concession. ‘The noble 
and learned lord would have done better in 
proving this to be a question of theology, 
than in sneering at the right reverend 
prelate for stating that he considered it 
merely a political one. The noble and 
learned lord was astonished that the king’s 


‘supremacy should have been said to be 


not universally acknowledged in this 
country. Did he forget or overlook the 
Kirk of Scotland, in which it was a funda. 
mental doctrine to deny that supremacy ? 
He was happy to find that noble and 
learned lord so well versed in the 
Prayer-book, and as he said he looked 
for Catholic tenets in the decrees of Ca- 
tholic councils, he begged to ask him, 
whether he had never -discovered any 
thing in the Prayer-book hostile to the 
Bill of Rights? He believed that it would 
be impossible to discover any thing more 
destructive of political liberty than the 
Homilies in the Bishops’ Bouk, in which, 
among many other similar sentiments, it. 
is declared that the king is the vicegerent 
of God on earth. A decree of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford might be quoted, in which 
it is promulgated, that whoever should 
deny this, should be guilty of blasphemy. 
Why, then, search musty records for the 
decress of ancient councils, and apply 
them to modern circumstances ?—It was 
curious to note the different expedients 
employed at different periods to put down 
Popery. In Henry 8’s time, it was by 
burning, a practice which prevailed some 
time, and at length, in Charles 2’s reign, 
exclusion was resorted to. A Protest 
signed by lord Shaftesbury and many 
others, was entered against the Test Act, 
which protest stated, that a seat in that 
House wassv sacrosancta right,” that no 
government could interfere to take it away. 
The debates in the Lords.on this subject 
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were conducted with disgraceful heat and 
acrimony, and the Commons even pro- 
ceeded to blows. The grossest absurdi- 
ties were there uttered, and cheered as the 
groundwork of a superstructure worthy of 
it. But it was now said the object of continu- 
ing this law was to guard us from a foreign 
wer. Even here, however, there were 
more cats than could catch mice, for the 
test imposed required a disavowal of an 
belief in transubstantiation. He should be 
glad to know if any of the noble lords, the 
champions of the Church, would have ven- 
tured to propose this test to Henry 8. ‘The 
whole history of the test laws reminded 
him of a farce, in which a physician is ap- 
plied to, to prescribe for an ostler, and in- 
quiring what had been done yesterday, is 
told that the horses on the left had been 
bled, and those on the right had been 
purged. ‘ Oh! then,’ said he, ‘ bleed 
those on the right, and purge those on the 
left.’——He must now beg leave to say a few 
words with respect to the time, and in sup- 
port of his own opinion that the present 
was most proper, was most advisable. For 
twelve years many who had professed 
themselves friends to the Catholic claims, 
had as uniformly opposed them on the 
ground of the unfitness of the time when- 
ever they were advanced. He knew this 
was a subject of delicacy, but the period 
might come when it would be roughly 
handled if too long deferred. Greatly did 
he rejoice at our victories in Portugal ; 
but if, instead of his brilliant achieve- 
ments, lord Wellington had been under 
the necessity of re-embarking his army, 
what might have been now our situation, 
the French having possession of Cadiz, of 
Lisbon, of Ferrol? and with how much 
less grace and dignity might we have 
found it necessary to concede the claims 
of the Catholics, than at the present mo- 
ment, when no misconstruction could be 
put upon the boon? If there was one cri- 
terion more certain than another of the 
truth of human judgments, it was to be 
found by placing ourselves in other cir- 
cumstances and in other times. What, he 
would ask, were the sentiments of ministers 
on learning that, by a large majority, the 
Cortes had refused to appoint a British 
officer with a command over Estremadura, 
and adjoining provinces? Did they not 
exclaim, what strange and extravagant 
Notions? Did they not vent their sur- 
prise, that any set of men, at a crisis so 
big with their fate, should be so stupidly 
bigotted as to apprehend any danger to 
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their religion from the appointment of lord 
Wellington? —* Mutate nomine de te 
fabula narratur.’ Doubtless the ministers 
had condemned the unfounded and ridicu- 
lous alarms of the Spaniards in South: 
America, and had said in their hearts, that 
all this might have been well in the reign 
of Philip 2, but was most extravagant and 
absurd in the circumstances of the present 
period. Let the House then take this 
vital question into calm and dispassionate 
consideration ; let them remember the re- 
corded sentiment of Mr. Burke, that “no 
free constitution could ever be supported 
by exclusions ; sooner or later the govern- 
ment must destroy them, or they will de- 
stroy the government.” For his own 
part, he would not hesitate to avow, that if 
he did not enjoy in as large a degree as 
his fellow-subjects all the privileges of the 
constitution, although he should certainly 
feel it his duty to give it his support, it 
would be with less attachment, and with- 
very different feelings from those which 
now actuated him. 

The Earl of Westmoreland said, that until 
a distinct plan was previously laid before 
their lordships, stating the securities by 
which the integrity of the Established 
Church was to be maintained, he thought 
it premature to ask their lordships to go 
into a committee. 

The Earl of Moira, in a short speech, 
supported the motion: he said that in all 
that had been urged that night by the 
noble lords who opposed it, he had not 
heard one new objection started, and in 
the old ones that had been repeated, not 
one argument. It had been said by one 
noble lord that the Irish Catholics were 
not generally anxious for the object now 
claimed in their behalf. He knew not 
why their own Petitions should not be ad- 
mitted as evidence of their sincere and 
constant wish upon that subject? but, in. 
dependent of that evidence, was it to be 
pretended that it was in human nature to 
be indifferent to persecution, unless, in- 
deed, noble lords would argue as did a 
fox-hunter, in whose company he once 
heard an argument against the cruelty of 
bunting. The fox-hunter adinitted that 
the hunting of hare or deer was cruel, but 
that of foxes was not so, because, in his 
judgment, the fox liked to be hunted. He 
denied the necessity of that previous stipu- 
lation on the part of the Catholics which 
had been contended for; the Catholics: 
came before their lordships, not as Catho- 
lics but as British sabjects, to claim’ their’ 
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383) 
share in British rights, and the burden of 
proving them unfit for such share lay on 


those who opposed their claim toit. The 
Act of Toleration had been relied upon ; 
but what was that act but a recognition of 
right. Another objection had been made 
to the time. He thought that the work of 
conciliation could not be entered upon too 
early. It was too of all things desirable, 
if the claims of the Catholics were to be 
acceded to, that they should be granted as 
the gift of our justice rather than as ex- 
torted from our necessities. As to any 
danger to be apprehended from those con- 
cessions to the Established Church, he 
thonght that such an apprehension was, of 
all others, the most idle. He looked upon 
the Established Church as holding forth 
the best standard of religious freedom ; 
and he, as a sincere admirer of that estab- 
lishment, would be the last man to support 
what he conceived to be likely, in its re- 
motest consequence, to injure, much less 
endanger it. The motion of his noble 
friend should therefore have his most cor- 
dial support. 

Earl Grey said that he was confident 
their lordships would acquit him of any 
intention at that late hour, and after such 
a debate as they had heard, of rising to 
add any thing to the reasoning or obser- 
vations which had been urged in support 
of the present motion. He rose for no 
such purpose. All that he might have 
originally intended to have urged that 
night had been so completely forestalled 
by the most convincing and eloquent 
speech of his noble friend who had opened 
the debate, and by those noble lords who 
followed on the same side, that there was 
nothing new left to him, but to re-assert 
his entire concurrence in their sentiments. 
He differed from the observations of the 
noble lord on the woolsack, respecting the 
Revolution. He denied that the prin- 
ciple of that glorious event was one of 
mere exclusion, on the ground of religious 
jealousies, or establishing upon any such 
parrow ground the connection between 
church and state; the grand principle was 
equal rights and privileges to all their fel- 
low subjects. Mr. Pitt’s name and au- 
thority had been resorted to frequently in 
the course of the debate ; he thought that 
some of the noble lords who had appeared 
most anxious to support the memory of 
their deceased friend, had not been very 
happy in their manner of doing so. One 
noble lord had stated, that the public 
motive generally assigned for Mr. Pitt’s 
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retirement from office in 1801, was not 
the private motive which had really ac. 
tuated him ; while another noble lord had 
declared that he never could learn from 
Mr. Pitt what were the grounds and se. 
curities which he had proposed to himself 
as the best means for preserving the esta- 
blished Church from all danger. What 
inference did the noble and learned lord 
draw from this?—With respect to that 
part of the question respecting the Veto, 
he should only say that that question might 
be in itself a sufficient warning to others,, 
not to be too ready to submit plans upon 
the subject before they had gone into the 
Committee; as to what had been said, 
with regard to the claims of the English 
Catholics not having been repeated this 
year, he had to acquaint the House, that 
it had been left by that respected body 
to his discretion, to determine whether 
their Petition should be presented that 
session ; but of this he could assure their 
lordships, that the English Catholics felt 
common cause with the Irish Catholics, 
and were most cordial well-wishers to the 
success of the present Petition.—But he 
now came to that which he confessed was 
the chief, if not the sole cause of his having 
then risen to trespass upon their lordships. 
He had listened to certain observations 
in the speech of a noble and learned lord 
(Redesdale) with the greatest pain. He 
assured the noble and learned lord he had 
acted under a great misconception. He 
had listened with every possible attention 
to the speech of his noble friend the 
mover; it was indeed a speech that com- 
manded attention; and he would venture 
to declare, that, throughout it, there was 
not a word to warrant the misapprehen- 
sion of the noble and learned lord. He 
trusied that the noble and learned lord 
would gladly seize an opportunity to ex- 
plain expressions, that could have dropped 
from him only under the mistaken appre- 
hension of a very heavy charge. 

Lord .Redesdale thanked the noble earl 
for the handsome manner of his interposi- 
tion. He had certainly imagined that the 
noble earl who opened the debate had 
made a strong allusion to the discharge of 
his judicial duties, when in a judicial 
station in Ireland ; but when, in answering 
that supposed charge, he had said that 
many of the Irish Catholics themselves 
could prove it to be false and unjust, no- 
thing was more distant from his inten- 
tion than to impute to the noble earl any 
design of knowingly preferring against, 
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him a charge which he at the same time 
suspected to be groundless. This he had 
never intended to say; and if the words 
he had used had given rise to such a con- 
struction, he apologised for having used 
them. 

Earl Grey congratulated himself and 
the House upon the promptand ingenuous 
explanation of the noble and learned 
lord. He had no doubt that his noble 
friend in his reply would meet it with 
corresponding good will.—The cry for 
question then becoming general, 

The Earl of Donoughmore said, that as 
every argument which he had already 
offered remained unanswered, and as they 
had been so well and ably confirmed by 
the reasoning of his noble friends who 
followed, he felt it unnecessary to trouble 
their lordships with any reply. With 
respect to a matter that had occurred in 
the course of the debate, and which per- 
sonally alluded to himself, he hoped he 
knew too well what he owed to those who 
had honoured him with the high trust re- 
posed in him, to have suffered any feel- 


‘ings of a private nature to have mixed 


with and disturbed the discharge of a 
great public duty. Nor should he now 
have at all alluded to the circumstance 
itself in that place, had it not been for the 
full and candid explanation just made 
by the noble and learned lord. Indeed, 
when the noble and learned lord was ad- 
verting to what had fallen from him, he 
was on the point of correcting the mis- 
conception, when a term fell from the 
noble and learned lord which he thought 
necessarily closed his mouth. He had 
certainly alluded to the judicial capacity 
of the noble and learned lord, but not for 
the purpose of charging him with a cor- 
rupt administration of it, but merely to 
designate him when that noble and learned 
lord was in Ireland. He had materially 
differed from that noble and learned lord, 
in many of his political principles, but he 
never questioned the purity of his admi- 
nistration of justice. He expressed him- 
self satisfied with what had just fallen 
from the noble and learned lord, and re- 
turned his acknowledgments to their lord- 
ships for the patient attention with which 
they bad honoured him, 

The House then divided, 
62 
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Petition OF Ma Drakarp CONCERNING 
INFORMATAQNS EX OFFICIO FOR LiBEL.] 
Lord Folkestone presented a Petition from 
Mr. John Drakard, setting forth: 

« That the petitioner is proprietor, 
printer, and publisher of a newspaper 
called Drakard’s Stamford News, which 
is published in the town of Stamford, in 
the county of Lincoln; and that he has 
recently been prosecuted by the King’s 
Attorney General onan information, ex 
officio, for publishing in the said news- 
paper an article on Military Punishment; 
and the petitioner further states, that he 
was found guilty, at the last assizes for the 
county of Lincoln, of the charges laid in 
the information against him; and that, in 
consequence of his conviction, he has 
been sentenced to eighteen months impri- 
sonmentin the gaol for the said county, to 
pay a fine of 200/. to the King, and to give 
security for his good behaviour for three 
years, himself in 400/., and two sureties 
in 2001. each; and that the petitioner, 
deeming himself and in his person the prin- 
ciples of the constitution and the security 
of the subject injured by the proceedings 
of the law officers against him, brings his 
complaint and prayer for redress before 
the House, humbly conceiving that he 
thereby acts in perfect conformity with 
the spirit of British law, according to which, 
the House, elected by and representing the 
people, is to be considered as the people’s 
peculiar guardian and defence against 
abuse, from whatever quarter it may proe 
ceed ; and the petitioner, in justification 
of the step he has taken, and prompted b 
a feeling of gratitude, recalls to the recol- 
lection of the House the many former in- 
stanees in which the Commons of England, 
assembled in parliament, have interfered 
with effect in behalf of the liberties of the 
subject when endangered by proceedings 
in the courts of law ; of which liberties it 
is highly probable not a vestige would at 
this day remain, had it been adopted as a 
principle that the decisions of these courts 
should ever be permitted to rest undis- 
turbed ; nevertheless, the petitioner begs 
to disavow an intention to cast any imputa- 
tion on the jury by whom he was tried ; 
he too highly venerates the right of trial 
by jury to question the integrity of jury- 
men; but the petitioner submits to the 
House, that, in cases of prosecution by his 
Majesty’s Attorney General, on informa- 
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tion ex officio, the peculiar disadvantages 
under which the defendant labours, which 
which arise from the practice of the courts, 
are so many and important, thatinnocence 
has but small chance of cleqqing itself ; 
which circumstance, the petitioner humbly 
submits, render, it very necessary that the 
House should exercise a vigilance and con- 
troul over the proceedings in such cases, 
for otherwise the judges, who will allow 
No one to question or gainsay the practice 
of their courts, might, under cover of 
regulations, violate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the law; and that the petitioner, 
therefore, without impeaching the verdict 
of the jury that tried him, grounds a com- 
plaint to the House on the following eircum- 
stances, connected with his prosecution by 
the King’s Attorney General, believing 
them to evince a determined hostility, on 
the part of certain persons now in power, to 


. the right of freely discussing the measures 


of government, which by law belongs to 
every British subject; and the petitioner 
prays for such redress as the House may, 
an its wisdom, think proper to grant, and 
offers to prove the truth of his several alle- 
gations whenever the House may be 
pleased to call upon him so todo; and 
that the petitioner submits to the House, 
‘that the article, for publishing which he 
has been convicted and punished, was, 
with the exception of a few sentences that 
in no way alter the general import of the 
whole, copied into another newspaper, the 
proprietors of which have also been prose- 
cuted for such publication by the King’s 
Attorney General, but have been, by a 
jury of their country, fully acquitted of 
criminality; and the petitioner declares 
that, after a jury had thus pronounced the 
article in his newspaper, for publishing 
‘which he is now in prison, to be, in all its 
important parts, perfectly innocent, it was 
again put on its trial before another jury, 
‘who have pronounced it criminal; the 
petitioner submits to the House the impro- 
priety and indecency of such a proceed- 
ing, tending, as it evidently does, to shake 
the confidence of the public on trial by 
jury, by opposing two juries the one against 
the other, and leading of necessity to the 
conclusion that an act of injustice has been 
in one case committed ; and that the peti- 
tioner denies to the House what was 
alledged against him on his trial, namely, 
that the strongest passages in his publica- 
tion were omitted by the parties who 


‘copied the greater part of it, and, asa 


proof of the fallacy of such a plea, aub- 
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mits that the extracts were prosecuted by 
the King’s Attorney General, as well as the 
original, which extracts, however, were 
by a jury acquitted of the guilt which the 
Attorney General imputed to them; and 
the petitioner further submits to the House, 
that the information filed by the Attorney 
General against him, did contain, in seve. 
ralseparate counts, the respective passages 
in the article prosecuted which were 
deemed chiefly to evince the criminal 
intention’ of the publisher; and that all 
these passages, so deemed highly eriminal, 
were extracted and published by the par. 
ties who were acquitted; and that no one 
passage which these parties omitted to exe 
tract and publish was included in a sepa- 
rate count of the information filed against 
the petitioner; the petitioner submits that 
this circumstance clearly proves that, in 
the estimation of the Attorney General 
himself, the article convicted at Lincoln 
contained nothing of a more dangerous 
nature than that which was acquitted by 
a jury in the court of King’s-bench at 
Westminster ; and the petitioner feels con. 
fident that the House will learn, with great 
concern, that the publication pronounced 
innocent by one jury, but for which the 
petitioner is fined aud imprisoned, was in- 
tended to inculcate the propriety of effect- 
ing that alteration in the military law of 
the land which the House has since in its 
wisdom effected ; and it will no doubt exe 
cite the just jealousy of the House, which 
represents the Commons of the country, to 
find the King’s Attorny General pursuing 
asevere punishment the publisher of an 
argument intended to pave the way for, 
and to recommend to the public, a measure 
since adopted by parliament; and the 
petitioner submits to the House, that ne 
such thing as free discussion can exist if 
the law officers are to take advantage of 
the zealous manuer in which a discussion 
may be conducted, the principle of which 
is to attack and expose a long-standing 
but generally-acknowledged abuse; and 
further, that whatever blame may attach 
to such discussion ought chiefly to fall on 
those persons concerned in the executive, 
who, by continuing the abuse, have pro- 
voked the warmth of the attack ; and the 
House will no doubt be sensible that, in 
proportion as such attack is likely to be 
effectual, it will occasion an irritation and 
desire of revenge in the breasts of those 
concerned in the abuse; who, even if 
compelled to abandon it, will yet exert 
themselves to punish those by whom they 
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have been driven to so disagreeable an 
expedient ; and the petitioner further sub- 
mits, that the uncertainties and contradic- 
tions of the law of libel, with the numerous 
advantages given, by the praciice of the 
courts, to the king’s A:torney General in 
cases of information ex officio, furnish ample 
means to gratify the disp'easure so enter- 
tained by persons in power, to the great 
injury of the subjects right of free discus- 
sion, which the House is in a peculiar 
manner called upon to protect; and the 
petitioner siates to the House, that, by se- 
verely censuring the frequent infliction of 
the disgraceful and savage punishment of 
flogging, as used in the army before 
the Jate alteration in the jaw, he has but 
imitated the example of the first officers in 
theservice, who have, in publications given 
by them to the world, described such 
punishment in glowing language, as des 
structive of our military strength, and inju- 
rious to our national character: These 
officers have deemed it their duty to en- 
Jarge on the horrible and disgusting cir- 
cumstances attending military flogging, 
in order to raise public indignation against 
its continuance: they have specified parti- 
cular regiments as the worst in the service, 
and have attributed their inferiority to 
flogging: they have alluded to others as 
the best, and have traced their pre-emi- 
nence to exemption from flogging: In 
short, they have done ali that the petitioner 
has done, but they have not been fined 
and imprisoned, they have, on the con- 
trary, been raised to the highest honours 
of their profession ; and the petitioner ap- 
peals to the House whether it be consis- 
tent with the principles of the British con- 
stitution, that what is deemed laudable in 
persons of high rank shall be held criminal 
in one of inferior station: It was stated by 
the king’s Attorney General to be truly 
laughable for the printers of newspapers 
to expect that the same credit should be 
given to their motives which was justly due 
to the intentions of general officers; but 
the House deriving its existence from the 
people, and of whom it has been said by a 
respected statesman, “ the virtue, spirit, 
and essence of which, consists in its being 
the express image of the feelings of the 
nation,” will deem itself called upon to 
protect the people from the effects of so 
unconstitutional a maxim; and the House 
will doubtless learn with great concern, 
that the judge who presiced at the trial of 
the petitioner countenanced and supported 
this principle, so utterly repugnant to the 
( VOL, XX.) 
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spirit of freedom; and farther, laid it 
down to the jury that the measures of the 
government were not to be censured out 
of pariiament; aud that the petitioner, as 
the citizen of a free state, protests against 
this doctrine, as subversive of his legal 
rights, which he is determined to, uphoid 
at all hazards, in humble imitation of the 


patriots of former times, who in defiance’ 


of prosecutions and punishments, main- 
tained those immunities which by law 
belong to the subject, but which by law- 
yers have been frequently questioned and 
endangered ; and the petitioner reealls to 
the recollection of the House that those 
blessings which afford persons in power 
a subject for panegyric, have only been 
attained after a hard struggle with the 
existing authorities, and- that the indi- 
viduals most instrameaial in attaining 
them have generally incurred the fate of 
the petitioner, by the voice of the judges ; 
end the petitioner farther subinits to 
the House that it was falsely represented 
to his jury for the purpose of prejudicing 
their minds against him, that he had mani- 
fested an attachment to the cause and per- 
son of the enemy of his country, Napoleon 
Buonaparté; the petitioner did, in conse- 
quence, bring forward, in an_atlidavit 
made by him in mitigation of punishment, 
numerous and convincing proofs to the 
contrary; and that the said Napoleon 
Buonaparté had ever been held out to 
abhorrence in the petitioner’s newspaper, 
as the foe of liberty and of human happi- 
ness; and in consequence of eertain other 
charges falsely brought against the peti- 
tioner, he further proved in his affidavit, 
by extracts from his newspaper, that he 
was warmly attached to, and had ever in- 
culated a high respect for the constita- 
tion of the government, including the 
kingly office as one of its most essential 
parts; and in contradiction to other 
calumnies urged against the petitioner to 
his jury, and which no doubt, had the 
effect of unduly prejudicing their minds 
against him, his counsel being by the prac- 
tice of courts denied leave to refute them 
at the time, the petitioner further proved in 
his affidavit by extracts from his newspaper 
that he was no common libeller, that the 
liberiy of the press had never been disho- 
noured in his hands, but that the discussion 
in hisnewspaper had ever been conducted 
in an-impartial manner, according to the pe- 
titioner’s sincere conviction, with regard to 
pecuniary profit ; andthe House will learn 
with surprise that this affidavit, containing 

(2 Y) 
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passages in reprobation of the relentless 
despotism which now oppresses Europe, 
induced the judges of the court of King’s 
Bench, when passing sentence on the pe- 
titioner, to accuse him of anew and un- 
heard of offence, the offence of having 
published libels against an alien power, 
with whom this country is now at war ; 
and that the House must be sensible that 
this charge cannot be warranted by law, and 
the petitioner appeals against the injustice 
of accusing him when on his trial of being 
a friend to Buonaparté, and in consequence 
of his refuting the calumny, charging him 
when brought up to be sentenced, with 
libelling that person: and that the House 
will perceive that the judges of the court 
of King’s Bench, by accusing the peti- 
tioner of having libelled the enemy, in- 
asmuch as he has disapproved, in strong 
language, of the despotic principles prac- 
tised by the government of France, have 
declared their opinion as to what consti- 
tutes the crime of libelling, which opinion 
doubtless regulates the charges given 
by them to juries when questions of 
libel came before them; and the peti- 
tioner submits that this declaration con- 
tains a sentence of death against free dis- 
cussion, for if it be libelling to censure so 
gross a tyranny as that exercised by Buo- 
naparté, what hope is left that we shall 
be permitted to expose the faults of our 
own government; and if we have no such 
permission, how can we be said to pos- 
sess the right of free discussion ; and the 
petitioner further submits to the House, 
that the opinions of the judges are con- 
veyed to juries in very strong, and fre- 
quently in passionate language, which is 
calculated to overawe the minds of those 
to whom it is addressed, and that if juries 
shall by any means be induduced te con- 
form their verdicts to the sentiment con- 
veyed from the bench, when the petitioner 
was sentenced ; namely, that it is libellous 
to censure tyranny, even in an enemy ; 
it is very possible that a person in the pe- 
titioner’s situation shall be severely pu- 
nisbed for rendering an essential service to 
his country, and to the cause of truth and 
virtue ; and that the House will regard 
this possibility with extreme concern, for 
what effect must it have on the public 
mind, to know that individuals are liable 
to heavy fine and imprisonment for doing 


that which common sense, religion, and 


morality will justify ? Yet, while the pre- 
sent interpretations of the law of libel are 
persisted in, it cannot be pretended, that 
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‘to publish what is called a libel is, in every 


case, a moral crime ; and that the peti- 
tiener doth instance to the House, as a 
proof of what he avers, the case of a per. 
son recently prosecuted by the Attorne 

General, on an information Ex Offcio, for 
libel ; This person was told by the present 
lord chief justice of the court of King’s 
Bench, that his publication was not less 
calumnious, and consequently not legs 
guilty, because it might be true: But, 
when brought up to receive the sentence 
of the court, it was declared from the 
bench, that, if the libel of which he stood 
convicted were true, it would prove the 
individual libelled, who was at that timea 
member of the administration, to be unfit 
to enter the presence of his sovereign, 
and indeed unworthy of honourable so- 
ciety ; and that the petitioner need not 
point out to the House the extreme hard- 
ship of refusing an accused individual 
permission to prove the truth of his pub- 
lication, while the absence of proof to that 
effect is urged against him to justify the 
severity of his punishment: Neither will 
the petitioner take up the time of the 
House by dwelling upon that perversion 
of language, and violation of moral feel- 
ing, included in pronouncing an indivi- 
dual guilty of crime, who has exposed in 
his proper character an unworthy servant 
of his sovereign, whose counse]s are mise 
chief, and whose presence is pollution; 
and the petitioner further states, that he is 
extremely desirous to conform to the law, 
as well in the management of his news- 
paper as in every other part of his con- 
duct ; but that the uncertainties, contra- 
dictions, and absurdities of the law of 
libel, as explained by the judges, leave 
himin utter ignorance of what may or 
may not be safely published: Not only 


have different judges given different and 


consequently false interpretations of the 
law of libel, but even the same judge has 
differed from himself at different times; 
By the present lord chief justice of the 
court of King’s Bench, it has been laid 
down as law, that there is no impunity to 
any one who shall violate individual feel- 
ings, or render the person or abilities of 
another ridiculous; a definition as intel- 
ligible as it is sweeping, and which at 
once reduces the right of discussion to a 
non-entity, but which cannot, by the im- 
perfect understanding of the petitioner, be 
reconciled with the principle of another 
maxim declared by the same learned and 
noble judge to a jury ; namely, that acer- 
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tain class of persons called authors may 
very safely and properly be held up to 
‘ust ridicule ; and that it is for the inte- 
rests of society and government that their 
works should be fairly examined, and 
praise, censure, or sarcasm, applied ac- 
cording to their merits: The petitioner 
claims the benefit of this liberal principle 
on behalf of such discussion as applies to 
rulers and to governments; and he com- 
plains to the House that he has been tried 
and punished by a law which, instead of 
being plain to the meanest capacity, is 
involved in inconsistency and absurdity ; 
and thet the petitioner, by bringing these 
facts under the consideration of he Hotes, 
conceives that he has acquitted himself of 
a duty ; he entertains no feeling of impa- 
tience under his fate, being more than 
compensated for its hardships by the be- 
lief tuat his cxertions have done much to- 
wards abolishing a horrible species of 
punishment, which disgusts the national 
feelings, while it disgraces the national 
character, which debases that army which 
it is intended to reform, which places man 
on a footing with the beast that perisheth, 
and converts a land of superior freedom 
and humanity into the last asylum for the 
system of torture, which has been banish- 
ed from continental Europe ; and that, 
while day by day facts are transpiring 
which place beyond a doubt the injurious 
effects of the savage punishment which 
the petitioner has condemned, while the 
most distinguished officers in the service 
are raising their voices against it, while 
the legislature is interfering to do away 
with it by degrees, the petitioner ad- 
dresses the House from the prison to which 
he has been sent for engaging in the good 
work ; he has been sentenced to undergo 
a heavy punistiment-for publishing an ar- 
ticle, which, in all its essential parts, has 
been acquitted by a jury; he has been 
convicted under a charge of being the 
friend and advocate of the enemy, and he 
has been punished under a charge of li- 
belling the enemy ; in fine, he has been 
convicted of libelling, an act which may 
<merit praise instead of punishment, and 
‘he has been tried under a law which as- 
sumes new shapes for every case, and con- 
cerning which nothing is certain but its 
uncertainty ; and that these circumstances 
form the ground of the petition and com- 
plaint which the petitioner humbly pre- 
fers ; and the petitioner humbly entreats 
the House to take the premises into their 


serious and favourable consideration, and 
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grant him such redress as his case may 
admit 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 


Petition oF Mr. OLIVER AGAINST THE 
Directors OF THE East INv1a Company. J 
Mr. Peter Moore presented a Petition 
from James Oliver, esq. late a colonel in 
the service of the East India Company, 
under the presidency of Fort St. George, 
setting forth: 

« That the petitioner entered into the 
service of the East India Company in the 
year 1769, and continued in the Madras 
army until the year 1806, at which last- 
mentioned date he gradually obtained the 
rank of colonel; that, during the long 
period of his service, an interval of thirty- 
six years, he had been ‘in constant em- 
ployment, and had been engaged in four- 
teen general actions, thirty cannonades, 
and was at the reduction of twenty-six 
forts, many of which were taken by as- 
sault; and that he was appointed to and 
employed from January 1802 to July 1803 
in the civil and military government of 
the Molucea Islands in the eastern seas, 
captured from the Dutch ; and in the year 
1805, he returned to England for the be- 
nefit of his health; and that complaints 
against-him were put forth, in a letter 
from the court of directors to the Madras 
government, bearing date the 15th of 
February 1804, charging principally, that, 
while in the civil government and military 
command of the Moluccas, the petitioner 
had been concerned in the purchase of a 
Certain quantity of spices with an Euro- 
pean inhabitant of the island; next, that 
he had an intérest in a cargo of European 
goods sent there for sale, which had given 
risé to an alledged arbitrary act, on his 
part, preventive of the fair sale of other 
European articles composing the invest- 
ment of the officers belonging to two of 
the Company’s ships, and consequently 
prejudicial to those officers; and, lastly, 
that he had prematurely delivered up to 
the Dutch the islands entrusted to his _ 
government; and that a Committee be-— 
ing appointed for the purpose of investi- 
gating these matters, the said Committee 
assembled on the 4th day of August 1804, 
and proceeded to examine witnesses in 
support of the matters submitted to them, 
and continued their sittings for the space 
of a month and upwards, when at this 
latter period, and under circumstances to 
which considerable suspicion attaches, and 
notwithstanding the instruction under 
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which they were bound to act, that the 
accused should be acquainted, in limine, 
with the nature and full extent of the ex- 
ceptions taken at his conduct in the pre- 
mises, the government of Fort St. George 
sent fresh articles of accusation against the 
petitioner, and required the Committee to 
proceed thereon; and that the new cri- 
minatory matters depended solely on the 
assertion of an individuai of the name of 
William Bettv, and were suomitted in the 
form of a letter forwarded to the govern- 
meat of Fort St. George after the writer of 
the said letter had been dismissed from 
the Company’s service by the sentence of 
a court mardal, and after he bad already 
embarked and was on his passage; and 
that the Committee was detained for seve- 
ral weeks ontil the 18th day of February 
1805, when the petitioner was allowed to 
urge Certain matters in his own behalf; 
and about the end of the same month, 
the Committee made their Report to the 
government of Fort St. George ; and that 
the petitioner not being suspended at the 
time of making such report, or being made 
acquainted with any proceedings in- 
tended to be instituted against him there- 
upon, although he had reason to appre- 
hend that, from the direction of the court 
of directors in the event of such report 
being unfavourable, he should be sus- 
pended the service ; he had consequently 
every reason to conclude the report was 
not unfavourable in its general tendency ; 
and that a copy of the said report was 
respectfully, but in vain, requested by the 
petitioner within a reasonable time, and he 
being then in a state of great debility, 
obtained permission (after being obliged 
to execute certain securities), to embark 
for England; and that having arrived 
here early in September 1806, he reported 
his arrival to the court of directors; and 
having on the Ist of October following, 
received a notice that the said court was 
about to proceed to the consideration of 
his case, the petitioner, the better to ena- 
ble himself to make his defence, made re- 
peated applications for a copy of the 
aforesaid report, but without effect; and, 
on the 27th of November following, the 
said court of directors made communica- 
tion in form to the petitioner, that they 
had dismissed him their military service ; 
and that the determination of the court of 
directors has been since published to the 
King’s and their own army in India, 
stating that the petitioner was dismissed 
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violation of trust reposed in him whilst 
commanding officer of the Molucca. 
Isiands ; and that such dismissal does not 
appear to have originated from any breach’ 
of military duty, but for an offence al-. 
ledged to have been committed by the 
petitioner in a civil capacity, as a minis. 
terial officer of the Company, in which, 
capacity the petitroner can clearly prove. 
that he made a saving to his honouurable, 
employers of 303,404. sterling, in the 
short space of eighteen months; and the 
measure was not sanctioned by the pro- 
ceedings of a court martial: this power is, 
submitted to the House as usurped by the 
Kast India Company, not only in direct 
opposition to the articles of war, but also 
tu the subsequent statute, expressly re- 
serving to the King the right of making 
rules for the government of the East 
India Company’s armies; and that the 
petitioner, baving been denied all access 
to the proceedings of the Committee of 
Enquiry at Madras, and to their ultimate 
report, and finding, from the best legal 
information he could obtain, that there 
was no process to compel the said court 
of directors to deliver to him the copies 
of the said proceedings, or the report upon 
which they had been founded, he ad- 
dressed a memorial to the commissioners 
for the affairs of India, commonly denomi- 
nated the Board of Controul, but was in- 
formed, through the secretary of that 
Board, that the commissioners had not 
any controul over the subject matter of 
his memorial; and that the petitioner 
therefore humbly re-asserts that the court 
of directors of the East India Company, 
of the year 1806-7, have acted in contra- 
vention to the act of parliament made and 
provided for the better government of the 
Company’s army in India, by dismissing 
him therefrom without a legal trial by a 
competent court; and that they have 
hereby assumed inordinate power, and de- 
prived him of the honours and comforts 
to which he was justly entitled, from his 
many and great exertions; and praying 
the House to take his case into considera- 
tion, and to grant such further relief in, 
the premises as to them shall seem fit. 
Mr. Wallace said the court of directors 
had certainly a right to dismiss their ser- 
vants; this gentleman was charged with 
having beenengaged in commercial trans- 
actions while he was governor of the Mo- 
lucca Islands, contrary to the rules and 
regulations of the Company. He had also 


from the service of the Company for gross 


before been dismissed for lending money 
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to the native .princes at the usurigus in- 
terest of $6 per cent. 

Mr. Astell said the petitioner had been 
repeatedly accused and convicted of of- 
fences against the rules and regulations of 
the Company. 

Mr. P. Moore said he understood that 
during the 14 months the petitioner was 
governor of the Moluccas, he had reduced 
the Company’s expences 1,140,000 dol- 
lars, and he was now in a starving state.— 
The Petition was ordered to lie on the table. 


French Prisoners or War.] Mr. 
Christie, from the Transport Board, pre- 
sented at the bar several papers relative to 
the prisoners in Dartmoor Prison. 

Mr. Rose said these papers were pre- 
sented in consequence of a noble lord 
(Cochrane) who he was sorry not to see 
then in his place, having asserted, that the 
prisoners confined im that prison, had died 
thirty and forty ina week. The fact was 
quite otherwise, for at no time but one, 
which was about two years ago, had there 
been any extraordinary mortality among 
the prisoners. ‘That one time was in con- 
sequence of some French prisoners being 
sent there, who had been landed from the 
West Indies, and who brought over with 
them an infectious disorder, which was 
however by skilful medical practice sub- 
dued in about a fortnight, and the pri- 
soners had ever since been remarkably 
healthy. It had been also asserted that 
there was a great deal of filth and dirt in 
the prison, but the reverse was the case; 
and there was a stream ran through the 
prison of as pure water as any in England. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt explained some misconcep- 
tions with regard to himself that seemed to 
have gone abroad. He stated that the 
soil from the prison in question was carried 
off through his lands at his own expence. 

Sir C. Pole, as the subject had been men- 
tioned, hoped the House would come to 
some resolution expressive of their appro- 
bation of the conduct of the managers of 
that prison towards the French prisoners 
in custody there. Of 20,000 prisoners there 
were at this moment only 300 sick—a 
circumstance which merited attention and 
public thanks. 

Mr. Rose was afraid it might be irregu. 
lar to do any thing at present more than to 
order the return to be laid on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Sir F. Burdett could not believe that his 
noble friend, who was not now present, 
would have said what he did without some 
ground. 
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Mr. Whitbread bore testimony both to 
the disinterested conduct of his bon.,friend, 
the member for Piymouth, and also to the 
precautions used by the managers of the 
prison to get rid of the infection, declaring 
it to be his decided opinion that there was 
no blanie attached to any person connected 
with the prison. 

The Papers were then ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


Froceinc THE Army.] Sir F. 
dett rose to make the motion of which he 
had given notice, respecting corporal pu- 
nishments inthe army. He said, tlie sub- 
ject had for several years weighed and 
pressed upon his mind, and he at length 
had determined to bring it before the at- 
tention of the House; but having, from 
time to time, heard from several gentle- 
men, high in the army, that government 
had an intention to abolish the infamous 
practice of Flogging, he had been induced 
to withhold from making any motion, 
wishing rather that the measure should 
voluntarily flow from them, than that it 
should be adopted in consequence of the 
interference of that House. It had been 
said at the time of passing the Mutiny 
act, that a clause would be introduced, 
which would have the effect of abolishing 
this scandalous punishment by degrees; 
but having found from the clause in the 
Local Militia act that that was not the 
case, he thought it his duty not to lose a 
moment in coming down to the House, to 
give a notice on the subject; and he had 
only brought forward the case of Taylor 
as an instance that something was necese 
sary to be done. Finding, however, that 
the case of a Local Militia-man did not 
perhaps sufficiently appiy to the case of 
the general adoption of the punishment of 
Flogging throughout the main body of the 
army, he had given up that case; and 
thought it best to proceed on the motion 
which he should have the honour, before 
he sat down, to submit to the, House. 
There were other reasons which urged 
him much to come forward with it The 
press had been treated with uncommon. 
severity on account of mentioning the dise 
graceful punishment of flogging our sol- 
diers. Very severe sentences had been 
passed on two public writers for having 
said that these degrading punishments in 
our army had 

Sir M. Wood spoke to order, and. was 
proceeding to comment ooghe speech of 
sir Francis Burdett, when gD 
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Mr. Brougham spoke to order, and said, 
that ifthe hon. baronet who spoke last was 
allowed to proceed in that way, he would 
move that the debate be adjourned. 

The Speaker said, that sir M. Wood had 
not shewn that the hon. baronet whom he 
had interrupted, was out of order; he 
must dothat, and not comment on the hon. 
baronet’s speech. 

Sir M. Wood then moved that the gallery 
be cleared. 

Mr. Brougham then gave notice that he 
would constantly move an adjournment so 
Jong as sir M. Wood persisted in excluding 
strangers. 

(The gallery was then ordered to be 
cleared ; but when most of the strangers 
had withdrawn they were re-admitted. } 

Sir F, Burdett (on our re-admission into 
the gallery) wasspeaking. In the view that 
he took of this subject he was sanctioned 
by the opinions of many general officers, 
and persons who had eminently distin- 
guished themselves in the service of their 
country. Many of those officers not 
only agreed with him in theory, but had 
proved in practice, and in the disci- 
pline of their own corps, that the sys- 
tem of flogging was not essential to the 
discipline of the English army, and that it 
was as unnecessary as it was crueland dis- 
graceful. Among the many bright ex- 
amples of officers who knew how to main- 
tain proper discipline in their regiments 
without flogging, he thought it would be 
injustice not to mention the illustrious 
name of his royal highness the duke of 
Gloucester, who for the last three years 
had kept his regiment in ahigh state of 
discipline without having recourse to flog- 
ging; and it appeared to him that his con- 
duct in this respect did equal credit to his 
abilities as an officer, as it did to the 
amiable qualities of his heart. He was 
sorry to be obliged to state another most 
remarkable instance of the inefficacy of 
pursuing an opposite line of conduct. He 
must say that the 15th regiment of dra- 
goons was a regiment long distinguished 
for its efficiency in the field, and for its 
peaceable, modest, and proper demeanour 
in every respect, before his royal highness 
the duke of Cumberland got the command 
of it. Until tbat time, punishments of 


this nature had seldom been known in it; 
and it was a melancholy fact to state, 
that more cruel punishments had taken 
place within a very few months after the 
duke of Cumberland was appointed to the 
command, than had taken place in that re- 
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giment ever since the period of the seven 
years’ war, down to the time in which he 
had got the command of it. The excel. 
lent pamphlet of sir Robert Wilson upon 
this subject, was, as he supposed, in the 
hands of every member; and therefore 
he should content himself with stating, ge. 
nerally, that that gallant and distinguished 
officer most decidedly reprobated the Sy Se 
tem of flogging. He understood, also, 
that the present Commander in Chief 
wished, as far wasin his power, to get rid of 
this ignominious and cruel mode of punish- 
ment; and he must do him the justice to 
say, that he understood that inthe manage- 
ment of his own regiment a very mild sys. 
tem of discipline had always been pur. 
sued. He thought it would be also doin 

injustice to the known humanity and be. 
nevolent nature of his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, not to suppose that he also 
felt alive to the sufferings of our brave sol- 
diers, and that he also would be anxious 
to free them from the degrading and 
cruel punishments to which they were now 
exposed. He therefore by no means 
thought the improbability of succeeding 
in this object so great as it appeared to 


many.—He would mention, also, a militia 


regiment which had been commanded by 
lord Euston, the present duke of Grafion. 
This regiment had long been considered as 
a pattern regiment, and many other of- 
ficers endeavoured in vain, by the severity 
of punishments, to make their regiments 
equal to it; and yet lord Euston brought 
his regiment to this perfection without 
having recourse to flogging. The instru- 
ment called a cat-o’nine-tails was not 
known by the drummers of that regiment. 
When persons of such rank and acknow- 
ledged merit as he had mentioned, had 
proved by practice that the best discipline 
could be kept up in the army without 
flogging, he conceived himself entitled to 
state, that it would be well for the Britisu 
army, in every point of view, if the ex- 
ample and authority of such men were ge- 
nerally followed. With regard to the cases 
that he should think it necessary to state 
to the House, he had derived his informa- 
tion from persons who were in situations 
that gave them the means of knowing, and 
of whose veracity he had no doubt. He 
did not think it proper to name his autho- 
rities in the first instance, although many 
of them had given him permission so to 
do. He considered that naming them now 
might possibly do injury to those indivi- 
duals without being of any public advan- 
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tage; but if the House should grant an 
enquiry, he would certainly bring them 
forward as witnesses to prove the state- 
ments he should now make. He had been 
informed by a surgeon of a regiment, that 
aman under his care who had a defect in 
his sight, had literally been flogged for 
being blind, [murmurs from the ministerial 
benches.] The case was this: the surgeon 
who gave him the information was a young 
man at the time, but this soldier had been 
under his care, and had even undergone 
many painful operations for the defect of 
sight, which he was convinced was na- 
tural. This case, with many others, was 
referred to a senior surgeon, who was a 
hasty and careless man. His report was, 
that there was nothing the matter with his 
sight, that it was all a pretence to avoid 
duty, and that he was (to use a term he 
did not understand) a malingerer. The 
young surgeon finding his professional 
judgment thus impeached, appealed to the 
judgment of another surgeon of still greater 
practice, who coincided with him that the 
defect of sight was real. Nevertheless, 
the man was brought to a trial by Court- 
martial for being a malingerer, and was 
actually condemned, and did receive a 
hundred lashes. When the surgeon of su- 
perior standing afterwards told the officers 
that the man really had a natural defect 
in his sight, the answer of one of them 
was—' Well! what signifies a hundred 
lashes to a man of his description?’ This 
case he should be ready to prove if an 
enquiry should take place. Another in- 
stance lhe had to state of severity of pu- 
nishinent took place at Gibraltar; two 
men bad been so harrassed and disgusted 
with the service, that to get rid of it they 
chopped off, each of them, one of their 
hands. Instead of gaining their object, 
and getting rid of the service, they first 
received a severe punishment for this of- 
fence; and after they had so received 
their punishments, they were condemned 
to eke out the remainder of their lives in 
servile employments, and no soldier was 
allowed to speak to them. He must, how- 
ever, ask, upon this case, what must have 
been the disgust which those men had re- 
ceived, to induce them even to cut their 
own hands off, and how harrassing must 
that service have been, which they would 
take such methods of endeavouring to free 
themselves from ? There was another case 
of asoldier of 70 years of age, and who 
had served for upward of 50 years with 
great credit and an excellent character, 
4 
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He unfortunately got a little in liquor, and 
was sentenced to be flogged. In vain he 
stated his length of service, his never 
having been before sentenced to any igno- 
minious punishment, his wounds, and his 
age. The answer to him was, that his age 
and his length of service should have 
made him know better; and he was accor- 
dingly-flogged. The very same day, ano- 
ther soldier, a young lad of 16, was con- 
demned for some impropriety of conduct. 
He pleaded his youth and inexperience : 
but he was answered, that on that very 
account he must be made to learn his duty ; 
so that youth or age, inexperience or long 
and faithful services, were urged equally 
to no purpose, as a mitigation of the seve- 
rity of punishment.—The hon. bart. said, 
that when he was confined in the Tower, 
he was unfortunately an eye-witness of the 
severity of the punishments that were in- 
flicted on very old men for trivial offences, 
One of those whom he saw flogged had 
been 30 years in the army, and had re- 
ceived no fewer than seventeen wounds in 
the service of his country. It was, indeed, 
a most heart-rending sight to see an old 
man, whose breast was scarred with ho- 
nourable wounds, having his back lacerated 
with ignominious stripes for some petty 
offence. He saw another old soldier 
flogged, who had been 27 years in the 
service. As to the severity and cruelty of 
the punishments, he could not have had an 
idea of it if he had not been an eye-wite 
ness. Great as the corporeal suffering 
must be in such cases, he thought the 
shame and disgrace of it was still worse, 
There were but few persons who knew 
what a severe instrument of torture 
the cat-o’nine-tails was. Every lash in- 
flicted by it was, more properly speak- 
ing, nine lashes. These were pieces of 
whipcord, not such as gentlemen used to 
their horse-whips, but each of them as 
thick as a quill, and knotted. This dread- 
ful engine of torture was frequently ap- 
plied by the strength of fresh men re- 
lieving each other, until human nature 
could bear no more suffering; and then, 
if pains were taken to recover the un- 
happy sufferer, it was only to enable him 
to undergo fresh agony and farther pain. 
What appeared to him be the most dis- 
gusting thing inthe whole transaction, 
was the attendance of the surgeon, whose 
business appeared principally to detect 
any lingering principle of life which could 
enable the man to undergo more torture; 
and his art and knowledge, with an al- 
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most impious , profanation of the healing 
art, was exercised principally for the 
purpose of renewing the faculty to bear 
fresh tortures. He really did not believe 
that in the description the poets gave of 
hell, there were any tortures equal to 
what was called a military puni-ment. 
He believed the principal part of the com- 
laints of the soldiers, and of the reasons 
Er which they were flogged, was, that 
they were often dissatisfied with the man- 
ner in which their pay and what was call- 
ed necessaries were furnished. {The hon. 
baronet here. read an extract from a work 
of Major James, intitled the « Regimental 
Companion,” in support of his opinion, 
that such was the general cause of discon- 
tents in the army, and military punish- 
ments.] He had often thought, that if 
instead of nothing but punishment for of- 
fences however slight, soldiers could 
stand before a court-martial to determine 
what rewards, what honours or what in- 
crease of pay they were entitled to for 
gallant services, the army would get on 
much better. At present, the system 
pursued was degrading to the whole army, 
to the officers who ordered and witnessed 
the punishment, as well as to those who 
were condemned to endure it. The gen- 
tlemen of this country were thus exposed 
to witness what no other gentlemen in 
Europe were obliged to see. These se- 
vere punishments were not inflicted for 
serious offences only, but on the most 
trifling matters of regulation in the regi- 
ment. ‘Ihere was nothing so trivial, 
either in dress or equipment, for which a 
soldier might not be flogged. When the 
number of desertions which took place 
every year was considered, and the pu- 
nishments which might be inflicted for 
such desertions, he calculated that five 
millions of lashes might be annually in- 
icted on this account; for he must al- 
ways calculate every lash given with a 
cat-o’-nine-tails as nine lashes. We often 
heard of how many strokes a minute was 
given by a steam-engine, but the flogging 
system would far exceed, in this respect, 
any powers of the steam-engine. It was 
the opinion of almost every experienced 
officer, that no regiment, or no soldier, 
was ever corrected by those military pu- 
nishments. The men who suffered the 


punishments were, in a manner, driven 
from their rank in existence, and after- 
wards appeared heart-broken, and asham- 
ed to look their comrades in the face. 
The House had lately expressed its sym- 
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pathy for the sufferings of West India 
slaves, but there was nothing in the West 
Indies which could be at all compared 
for cruelty, with the manner in which 
English soldiers were flogged. How pain- 
ful it must be to their feelings when they 
marched against an enemy wiom the 
knew was never flogged, to think of their 
own discoloured shoulders, and disho- 
noured carcases? It was melancholy for 
them to recollect, that if their bodies 
should be found upon the field of honour, 
although their breasts might be pierced 
with glorious wounds, their backs would 
exhibit the cruel marks of disgrace. It 
was no honour for any man to command 
persons liable to be flogged, as it was no ho- 
nour to command galley slaves. The 
hon. baronet here read a letter from sir 
Robert Wilson, wherein he stated, “ that 
he had the mortification to hear a Russian 
minister tell the emperor, that nothing was 
finer than to see an English regiment on 
parade, but that nothing was more dis- 
gusting than to see their camp in the 
morning, and witness the cruel and in- 
human punishments that were constantly 
inflicted there.’ Mr. Drakard, who was 
now suffering in Lincoln jail, had, in fact, 
very much libelled the Russian nation, 
when he stated that they had copied the 
barbarity of our military punishments, 
British officers, however, found that they 
could discipline the people of other coun- 
tries without resorting to the cat-o’-nine- 
tails. The Portuguese were allowed to 
have arrived at great proficiency in dis- 
cipline, but they were never flogged as 
our soldiers were. The great Frederick 
of Prussia once governed his army, ina 


great measure, by the stick of the corpo- 


ral; he, however, soon found the error of 
his system from the number of desertions, 
and latterly adopted a very mild system. 
In this country, the system of ervelly and 
torture had been introduced, principally 
with the view of Germanizing our sol- 
diers; but the German soldiers in our 
pay were quite astonished at this mode of 
discipline, as nothing like it had been 
practised in Germany during their recol- 
lection. If British officers could make 
good soldiers of Germans, Portuguese, and 
every other nation without flogging, what 
a scandal it was to this country to | 
that it was necessary with the English 
alone? In the army of our enemy, it must 
always be recollected, that there were re- 
wards as well as punishments, and parlia- 
mentary influence was not necessary to 
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obtain promotion. As to the cruelty with 
which English suldiers were treated, he 
insisted that it‘was greater than the com- 
mon feeling of mankind could bear to wit- 
ness, if exercised on a beast. If any man 
was to use a horse, or any other animal, 
with such cruelty in a public place, his 
brains would probably be knocked out by 
the populace. After a variety of obser- 
vations on the cruelty and inefficacy of 
the system of Flogging, the hon. baronet 
concluded by stating that, considering 
the advanced period of the session, and 
the impossibility of now going into the 
enquiry, he thought it the best way to 
move for an Address to the Prince Re- 
gent, which he did to the following effect : 
« That an humble Address be presented 
to his royal highness the Prince Regent, 
That his royal highness will be graciously 
pleased to take into his consideration the 
practice of flogging Soldiers, and that his 
royal highness will be graciously pleased 
to issue such orders to officers command- 
ing regiments and corps of regiments as 
Shall to his royal highness’s wisdom ap- 
pear best calculated to restrain, and fi- 
nally to abolish, that cruel, unnecessary, 
and ignominious mode of punishment.” 
Mr. Manners Sutton admitted the im- 
portance of the subject, but must think 
the statements of the hon. baronet much 
exaggerated. The very object proposed 
was already attended to, so far as was 
consistent with the military policy of the 
country, and could be made useful or ma- 
nageable. It was unfair to speak of the 
effect of the law, until it had been tried ; 
from the lateness of its enactment, it had 
not been fairly tried. Even now, frequent 
applications had been made to him to 
know how far the usual punishment might 
not be commuted for imprisonment. In- 
stances of cruelty had been spoken of. 
If those instances were brought forward 
distinctly, they would meet investigation, 
and receive punishment. It was to be 
observed, that the object of the former 
motion, the Local Militia-man, was omit- 
ted. From the mode in which the state- 
ment of that case was originally made, 
some enquiry had been necessary, and 
the result was the following statement. 
The recruits had been assembled some 
days before the main body of the regi- 
ment, and there was a natural tendency 
to disorder. There were some reports 
that. the men’s bread was bad, and the 
colonel sent for the contractor to direct 
him to give better. The contractor as- 
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serted that the bread was good, and it was 
sent to the meéss-table to be tried. The 
officers were all of opinion that it was of 
the proper quality; but the colonel not 
leaving it even to this, sent some to the 
inspecting general, who pronounced it 
good. ‘The regiment arrived in small 
parties, and some of those at night rather 
intoxicated. The clamour against the 
bread was kept up by these people; and 
loaves were found kicked about the streets, 
a proof that there was no attempt to try 
the bread. After this, the words, “ sour 
bread,” and other insulting expressions, 
were chalked upon the walls—placards 
were hung up—the officers were hissed 
down the parade—and still the ringleader 
could not be found. The officers, how- 
ever, were anxious that something should 
be done ; the spirit was too dangerous to 
be passed over, and it was important to 
find out who was the exciter of the spirit. 
Taylor wrote the song of which so much 
had been said, and exhibited himself as a 
prominent person. He was punished; 
not for the song, as was absurdly said, but 
for the part which he had taken. His 
punishment was partially inflicted, and he 
acknowledged its leniency in the pre- 
sence of the surgeon. Some of Taylor’s 
comrades had come into the room and 
were reproaching him with faint hearted- 
ness. ‘Taylor told them, and repeated it 
to the surgeon, that he now was satisfied 
that without discipline, subordination could 
not exist ; that the sentence was merciful, 
and his’ punishment lenient. So much 
with regard to the cruelty. As to the 
other statements of the hon. baronet, he 
hoped they were exaggerated. Some of 
those cases arose from regimental courts 
martial, which of course could not come 
within his cognizance; but they might 
be examined into. A few days ago, the 
Duke of York directed, that a regular re- 
turn should be made of the sentences of 
regimental courts-martial, Thestatement 
of the desertions was exaggerated. The 
hon. baronet had apparently concluded, 
that the whole number of 879 desertions 
implied so many individuals. This was’a 
mistake, for the same individual some- 
times deserted five or six times before he 
could be finally prevenied. There were 
some parts of the hon. baronet’s statement 
which he had heard with great regret. 
Such were those expressions, that the 
state of the British soldier was looked 
upon with borrer by other troops, It 
was the first time such an idea had been 
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started. The practice which had been 
lately adopted, of bringing military sub- 
jects before the House in all cases, 
was mischievous. Much mischief must 
be done by its growing intoa custom. If 
parliament made itself a court of military 
appeal, it would ,soon find that it had 
taken upon it an excessive burthen. It 
was unfounded to attribute the perfection 
of our discipline to any thing but the 
mutual respect of officer and soldier. 
This was not meant to cut off the appeal 
to the authority of the House in matters 
of extensive military policy, but to make 
that application customary would unhinge 
the whole frame of discipline. The source 
of the late glorious successes of our sol- 
diers was not numbers, they were always 
inferior; nor exclusive courage, for it 
would be a calumny to suppose all other 
nations cowards. ‘The system would be 
broken down by this habit of appeals to 
parliament, Ifthe army were accustomed 
to make those appeals, some trifling abuses 
might be corrected, but the army would 
be gone. Where was the substitute for 
the present system; Imprisonment was 
now partof it. Capital punishment might 
be used ; but was it to be said that there 
was to be no punishment, except capital, 
for the higher offences? 

Mr. Brougham regretted that the actual 
statement of the hon. baronet seemed to 
have totally escaped the hon. member, 
whose speech was much more like a pre- 
pared anticipation of a speech expected, 
than an answer to one made. The cases 
which his hon. friend had adduced had 
been objected to, but he would not trou- 
ble himself about those cases. He was 
satisfied with shewing from the principle 
of reason and law, that the system of 
flogging was unwise. ‘This was the ob- 
ject of the motion, and nothing relating to 
any particular case: he was only anxious 
to bring the House to a pledge that it 
would proceed on the subject next ses- 
sion. The judge advocate had spoken of 
his amendments to the Mutiny act, and 
the effects he expected from them. But 
what was the change? The Mutiny act 
had, since the Revolution, allowed of a 
latitude of punishment for higher offences, 
and a court-martial might sentence to im- 
prisonment or flogging. By the 22d sec- 
tion of the act a court-martial could go to 
any extent of punishment that did not in- 
jure life or limb. There, was, of course, 
no change in the law. If it was still to 
le insisted that there was a change, it 
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must reduce itself to a hint to courts-mar. 
tial, that they might look rather more to 
imprisonment than they done, But 
all this was feeble. Flogging for mutiny, 
&c. would continue to the amount of eight 
or ten hundred lashes, and the ny 


produced by the amendment would 

nothing. hy was not the amendment 
introduced into the first section, and made 
adequate to supersede capital punishment, 
as the only thing that could be super. 
seded by the amendment? The courts 
martial having already had power of im. 
prisonment for inferior offences, would 
find their powers neither increased nor 
diminished by this alteration. Taylor’s 
case was of small interest compared with 
the general question. He had lately ex- 
pressed himself strongly in abhorrence of 
the flogging of negroes, a race less con- 
nected with us than the objects of the 
motion, and the House were loud in their 
detestation of the cruelty. Why not, 
when it came nearer home, and among a 
gallant and manly race of beings? The 
spectacle of a military flogging was one 
of the most horrid; and, that not on the 
testimony of persons of peaceful habits, 
but on the authority of officers educated in 
the view of them. But those were the 
very men who talked of them in the most 
powerful language. The representations 
of those officers would have been an- 
swered, if they were capable of being an- 
swered; but they were not. They had 
given their names inthe face of the whole 
army. If any thing could have been said 
there were venal pens enough to vindicate 
the cruelty. That the punishment was 


| ignominious was proved on the testimony 


of officers of no common distinction; 
general Stewart, sir Robert Wilson, and 
general Cockburne. Flogging turned the 
indignation at the crime against the pu- 
nisher. Why was not torture a fegular 
punishment? except a dictum, and a soli- 
tary passage in the Bill of Rights, there 
was nothing about the abolition of torture, 
because it never was the law of England. 
On the trial of Fenton for the murder of 
the duke of Buckingham, there was an at- 
tempt at examining by torture, but the 
judges declared that it could not be ad- 
ministered by the law of England. That 
law prohibited any unusual and cruel 
punishment. The punishment was not 
merely obnoxious as ‘not reclaiming the 
culprit, but as an offence to public dey 
cency. His hon. friend had been called 
on to point out a substitute for flogging. 
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The law had done it already, by pointing 
out imprisonment. There were other 
modes of making discipline secure, such 
as deprivation of pay and restraint of 
food. But now we took the wretched 
victim down from the triangles, an object 
for the dissecting room, or for the hospital, 
to be hung up again, and receive another 
such punishment ; the Duke of Gloucester 
thanked his lieutenant-colonel for not hav- 
ing had a single flogging in his regiment 
in two years and a half. Was there any 
decay of discipline on that account? The 
practice was ruinous to the soldier: He 
thereby lost his spirit, feeling, and cha- 
racter. The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded, by saying that the motion 
should have his cordial support. 

Lord Palmerston spoke against the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Whitbread reprobated the system of 
punishment which had been adopted in 
our army, and highly panegyrised the 
dukes of Gloucester and Grafton for their 
discountenancing it in their respective 
regiments. Save this one black spot, he 
knew of no taint upon the honour of our 


army. 

Mi . Yorke opposed the motion, and was 
inclined to think, that during the hon. 
baronet’s stay in the Tower, he had been 
picking up stories from the old soldiers, 
and they really had played the old soldier 
on him. 

Mr. W. Smith spoke in favour of the 
motion. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the House ought not to put any faith in 
the statement of the hon. baronet, who had 
gone about collecting old stories, which, 
the moment they were stated, were fal3ified. 
The hon. baronet came forward with an 
abstract catalogue of complaints, which 
were uncontradicted and uncontradictable, 
because anonymous. He reprobated ir 
strong terms the degrading light in which 
the hon. baronet had attempted to place 
the British soldier. God knows where 
he had got the notions which he had 
promulgated that night, but whether he 
had derived them from some _periodi- 
cal work which he was in the habit of 
reading, or from the company which he 
was in the habit of keeping, he trusted 
that he would not find in that Housea 
single teller to support him, 

Mr. Adams and Sir H. Montgomery 
spoke against the motion. 

‘Mr. Hutchinson supported the motion 
and vindicated the discipline of the French 
and Russian armies, 
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After a short reply from Sir F. Burdett, 
the House divided, Ayes 10, Noes 94. 
List of the Minority. 
Barham, J. F. Smith, W. 


Creevey, T. Talbot, R. W. 
Folkestone, Viscount Whitbread,{S. 


Hutchinson, C. H. TELLERS. 
Ossulston, Viscount Burdett, Sir F. 
Parnell, H. Brougham, H. 

. Sharp, R. 


HOUSE OF LORDS; 
Friday, June 21. 


DistitteriEs.] On the second reading 
of the Spirit Drawback Suspension Bill, 
counsel were called in, and Mr. Dauncey, 
on the part of the Distillers in and round 
London, and Mr. Warren, for certain Dis- 
tillers in Scotland, were heard against the 
Bill. 

Earl Bathurst stated, that the object in 
framing the Bill had been to give every 
security to the English and Scots distiller, 
and that therefore it was directed that the 
Irish distiller should warehouse his spirits 
intended for exportation, the quantity and 
strength being first ascertained: and the 
quantity and strength on exportation, and 
being imported into this country, bein 
also ascertained, in order to prevent fraud. 
He was aware that from these warehouses 
a part of the spirit might be withdrawn for 
home consumption, and replaced by other 
spirit ; but to prevent this was impossible, 
without indirectly prohibiting the inter- 
course altogether. It was suggested that 
the Irish distillers should have distilleries 
appropriated only for exportation, but as 
this Bill was only a temporary measure, it 
could not be expected that they would 
incur the expence of having distilleries ap- 
propriated only for that purpose, and 
therefore to make such a provision, would 
in fact amount to a prohibition of the in- 
tercourse. 

The Earl of Lauderdale contended that 
the Bill would, in its operation, be ruinous 
to the English and Scots distiller, by 
giving a decided preference in the market 
to the Irish distiller. He wanted nothing 
but a fair intercourse, that neither might 
have the advantage of the other; but 
under the present Bill the Irish distiller 
would have the means of bearing down all 
competition in the English market, by the 
undue advantage given to him in import- 
ing hither his spirit. Either under these 
circumstances, the intercourse ought to be 
altogether prohibited, or else the Irish dis« 
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tiller ought not to be allowed to export 
without having distilleries appropriated 
solely for the manufacture of spirit for ex- 
portation, it being perfectly evident that 
unless this regulation was established, nu- 
merous frauds would be committed in 
withdrawing spirits for home consumption 
from the warehouses entered for exporta- 
tion, whici: would render the warehousing 
system of little or no use. 

Earl Bathurst could not consent to the 
introduction of any provision into the Bill 
for not allowing the Irish distillers to ex- 
port without appropriating distilleries 
solely for that purpose, as that would, 
under the circumstances he had already 
mentioned, amount to a prohibition of the 
intercourse. 

The Bill was read a second time and 
committed for Monday. 


Army Prize Money Recutation Bit. 
The Ear! of Suffolk addressed their lord. 
ships at considerable length on a variety 
of topics which he conceived more or less 
connected with the subject of this Bill. 
He considered the measure as one of great 
importance, and that those who brought it 
forward had acted very laudably ; but he 
conceived some explanation respecting 
the measure was still necessary, He un- 
derstood that an immense sum, not less 
than 250,000l. of Army Prize-money, still 
remained in the agents hands. Some of 
it so long as nearly 20 years. But with 
respect to the interest accruing on that 
money, he wished to be informed. A 
good deal of Prize-money had, from time 
to time, become due to those gallant 
troops who participated with the navy in 
their glorious exploits against the enemy. 
At Buenos Ayres, a few years since, the 
captors were entitled toa great deal ; and 
here he wishe«! to remark the case of that 
gallant and meritorious officer, sir W. Be- 
resford, to whom the country of our allies 
in the peninsula owed so much: The 
money he became entitled to on that oc- 
casion, was, he understood, about 27,0001. 
the whole of which he lodged in the 
banking-house of a relative who had late. 
Vy failed. He thought his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters should take the case of this gallant 
officer into: consideration, and reimburse 
him for his loss; and he trusted it would 
be done. He thought it would be highly 
advantageous, if, as recommended in one 
“of the Keports from the naval commis- 
sioners, a board of agency were to be es- 
tablished, and the present system of prize 
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agents superseded. What was due, and 
long retained from officers of the navy, in 
consequence of the existing system, wag 
almost incredible. The exertions of the 
present treasurer of the navy ‘to amelio. ° 
rate and reform this system, and to pro. 
cure a more expeditious liquidation of the 
rightful demands of our gallant seamen, 
was greatly to his honour. His lordship 
then animadverted on the present system 
which obtained in the Admiralty courts, 
where, from the multitude of causes, and 
the paucity of proctors, or officers of that 
description, the most injurious conses 
quences, particularly from vexatious pros - 
crastinations and delays, resulted to the 
suitors in the courts. One of these, called 
the King’s proctor, was said to have no 
fewer than 500 causes on his hands: at 
once, so that it was impossible justice 
could be done. ‘There were a number of 
counsel: Why not enlarge the number of 
the proctors? The delay of justice was, 
as far as it went, an abuse of justice. A 
similar system prevailed in many of the 
Admiralty courts abroad, where the suitors 
had much to complain of. The noble 
earl related the mode in which he obtain- 
ed much information on this head from 
lord Cochrane, who had put into his 
bands a proctor’s bill in one of the Vice- 
Admiralty courts. It was ef enormous 
and unprecedented length, and which he 
would shew their lordships. The noble 
earl then opened and laid the bill along 
the floor, to a length of apparently 20 
feet. He continued to expatiate on what 
he censured as the injurious delays and 
procrastinations of the Admiralty courts, 
more especially with respect to Prize 
causes. He also glanced at the courts of 
Appeal, and lastly touched upon the ac- 
cumulation of appeals in their lordships’ 
House, and the delays which he observed 
took place in the transaction of thetr judi+ — 
cial business. This, he thought, minis- 
ters had pledged themselves to bring for- 
ward some remedy for this session; but 
nothing effectual bad been done. The 
plan had been given up, and nothing was 
to be done, at least for the present session, 

The Lord Chancellor dbserved, that he 
should deem it an inexcusable waste of 
their lordships’ time, if-he were to occupy 
any of it in answering what very little fell 
from the noble earl, that had the least re- 
ference to the measure under considera- 
tion. But nota little of what feil from 


him (though totally irrevalent to the Bull) 
was of such a character and tendency, as 
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that he could not, consistently either with 
his feelings or his duty, pass it over in si- 
lence. He would principally notice two 

oints which were the subject of the noble 
earl’s observations. And, first, he would 
observe, that with respect to those points 
and assertions which he had been instruct- 
ed to advance, and to make in that 
House, respecting the conduct of the Ad- 
miralty and Vice-Admiralty Courts, and 
those judicial establishments connected 
with them, they were unfounded in truth 
or justice. They were subjects of which 
the noble earl could know little or no- 
thing himself; and he ought to have been 
certain that his accusations or insinuations 
were founded in fact, before he came down 
to that House and aspersed the characters 
of some of the most respectable, judicial, 
and professional persons in the empire— 
he meant the judges and principal officers 
of the courts alluded to, either at home or 
abroad. Whenever charges were made 
against them in the proper shape and 
place, those worthy and respectable per- 
sons would be ready to meet those charges 
in a proper manner. They never yet 
shrunk from inquiry either in thiscountry, 
or in any of its dependencies, Those indi- 
viduals who were then made the subject 
of obloquy and unmerited accusation were, 
some of them, he knew, as pure and irre- 
proachable characters, and of as high and 
untainted honour as the noble earl him- 
self, or any of those he was connected 
with. He must regret, therefore, that a 
member. of that high assembly, should so 
conduct himself, in introducing even a 
species of mummery never before wit- 
nessed in these walls, and altogether un- 
becoming the dignity and gravity of that 
branch of the legislature. ‘The noble and 
learned iord then proceeded to notice 
what had fallen from the noble earl re- 
specting the accumulation of Appeals, and 
the delays in transacting the judicial bu- 
siness of the House. What the noble earl 
had said on this head, was equally un- 
founded. The inconvenience referred to 
had been long felt, and measures were 
adopted at the instance of those with 
whom he had the honour to act, in order 
to remedy the grievance. A Committee 
had been appointed from among their 
lordships, who duly proceeded to inves- 
tigate the important subject committed to 
their charge. - Before that Committee he 
had given his deliberate and solemn opi- 
nion as to the causes which led to the in- 
conveniences complained of, and as to 
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the most efficacious remedy. It was paine 
ful to him, nor could he be expected, on 2 
point which referred so much to himself, 
to dwell upon the subject. He had spent 
the far greater part of his life in profes 
sional habits, or judicial situations, and in 
the high office of presiding in their lord- 
ships’ House, and he could truly and con- 
scientiously state his conviction, that little 
good could be effected with respect’ to 
what their lordships complained of, ex- 
cept he who so presided were materially 
assisted in his business in another court. 
The sincere opinion, and advice he had 
given, was not so likely to affect himself 
as those who were to come after him. 

The Earl of Suffolk shortly spoke in ex 
planation. What fell from the noble and 
learned lord was far from satisfying his 
mind as to the subject he chiefly adverted 
to; and, as to the bill produced, their 
lordships' must think it extravagantly 
long, when they heard that the proceeds 
of the prize to which it referred were 
8,000 crowns, and the proctor’s bill on 
the occasion amounted to 6,800. 

The Earl of Liverpool shortly alluded to 
the total irrelevancy of almost all that fell 
from the noble earl, to a Bill which solely 
related to the better regulation of army 
prize-money. 

Lord Redesdale followed up the observa- 
tions of his noble frieud on the woolsack. 
He was confident, he said, there existed 
in the country a settled scheme, which 
was actively persevered in, to bring the 
administration of justice into disrepute 5 
and as to the delay, or temporary failure 
of the remedial measure, it was by no 
means attributable to that House, still less 
to his Majesty’s government; but it was 
attributable to the friends of the noble ear} 
himself. His lordship then entered into an 
exposition of the plans proposed,and which, 
he believed, the noble earl must be unac= 
quainted with: and into a detailed discus~ 
sion of the causes of those unavoidable 
delays in the transactions of the judicial 
business of the country, but. particularly 
in the court of chancery, and in their lord» 
ship’s House, and which were by no means 
the fault of those who were entrusted with 
the administration of justice, but solely 
to be attributed to the machinery em- 
ployed not being rendered sufficiently 
strong or extensive to meet the increased 
weight and extent of the business to be. 
disposed of. 

Earl Camden vindicated the conduct 
of the Appeal Courts; the business of 
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which he would venture to say was as well 
attended to as that of any courts in the 
kingdom, without exception. 

he Bill was then read a third time and 
passed, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 21. 


Report on THE Weavers’ Perition.} 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, advert- 
ing to the dropped order for taking into 
consideration the Report of the Commit- 
tee on the Weavers’ Petition, observed, 
that however the House might despair of 
rendering any benefit to the petitioners, it 
would not be treating them with due at- 
tention to take the subject up at present, 
when, perhaps, there were members absent 
who were desirous of delivering their senti- 
ments upon it. He proposed, therefore, 
That the report should be taken into consi- 
deration on Monday next. 

Colonel Stanley acquiesced in this pro- 

osal. 

Mr. Whitbread remarked, that although 
it was a dropped order, yet at the present 
period of the session, it might be advisable 
to proceed with it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer repeated 
the reasons which he had stated to induce 
the House to postpone the consideration of 
the subject. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his regret 
that he should not have it in his power to 
be present on Monday. He still thought 
that the question, for the discussion of 
which he had prepared himself, might im- 
mediately be proceeded with, the more 
especially, as it was evident that no mea- 
sure of relief could be afforded. He was 
about to proceed with some remarks, on a 
subject which he stated to be intimately 
connected with the present, when 

The Speaker interposed, and said, that 
the question before the House must first 
be disposed of. 

The further consideration of the Report 
was then fixed for Monday. 


with America.] Mr. Whit- 
bread resumed his observations, with res- 
pect to the Report of the Committee on 
the Weavers’ Petition. He was quite 


convinced that that Report was a proper 
one, and that no measure, particularly one 
of pecuniary aid, could be adopted for the 
relief of the sufferers. To attempt such a 
mode of: assistance would be to throw 
water on a furnace, the necessary conse- 
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=— of which would be, to increase the 


reeness of the flame. Nevertheless, 
feeling that the question was not one in 
which the weavers alone were concerned, 
but that it involved the whole commercial 
community—feeling that the weavers were 
but the heralds of the manufacturers, and 
that the manufacturers would be but the 
heralds of the merchants—knowing that 
the whole trading interest of the country 
was in the utmost dismay—having heard 
that the strongest representations on the 
subject had recéntly been made to the 
right hon, gent. opposite, by the merchants 
of Liverpool, by the merckants of London, 
by the West India merchants, and by all 
connected with those various branches of 
commerce—knowing the very unfavoura- 
ble state of the exchange with foreign 
countries —having observed the avidity 
with which the public, catching at a 
straw, interpreted an accidental remark in 
a late speech of the right hon. gent. op- 
posite into an expectation of an approach- 
ing accommodation with Russia, and of a 
consequent vent for British manufactures 
and produce in that country— knowing 
that the expedient resorted to of issuing 
Exchequer-bills, as a loan, for the relief 
of commerce, had failed, none of those 
bills having reached their destined ob- 
jects, the operative manufacturers,—he 
could not conceive it possible that the 
House could be blind to the difficulties of 
the situation in which the country was 
placed. The Report of the Committee, 
although it deprecated any pecuniary aid 
(in which deprecation he completely con- 
curred), fully acknowledged the extreme 
distress of the petitioners. Persuaded, as 
he was, that all this distress was the effect 
of the ruinous commercial policy which 
had been pursued by ministers, it would 
have been impossible for him, had it 
been in his power to attend on Monday 
next, not to enter largely into the consi- 
deration of the subject. It was impossible 
for the House to conceal from itself that 
there was a growing disposition in the 
country—a disposition which, he con- 
fessed his regret, that any administration 
should be exposed toto make that 
compulsory on government which ought 
to be optional. Still, however, knowing 
that all the markets for English commo- 
dities were closed against them—having 
observed the final adjudication of the case 
of the Fox, by which adjudication the 
scabbard was thrown away by this country 
with reference to America—remarking the 
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manner in which the commercial relations 


_ between Great Britain and America had 


been treated by ministers—having in his 
hand the documents ministers had refused 
to produce, and which had since been pub- 
lished in America, comprising the diplo- 
matic correspondence between the two 
countries—and seeing in that correspon- 
dence the most gross and wanton neglect 
of the true interest of England, he declared 
it to be his intention before he sat down, 
to move for the production of all the pa- 
pers in question. On the production of 
those papers, he was convinced it would 
appear tothe House that America, a coun- 
try deserving the highest consideration 
and respect, had been treated by Great 
Britain more as an humble dependant on 
an illiberal protector, than as an equal 
state. Indeed, the whole of our political 
relations with America had been carried 
on as if war were the ultimate expectation. 
How far the probability of such an event 
was increasing, the recent intelligence 
from America might enable the House to 
judge ; although he allowed it to be pos- 
sible that the occurrence to which he al- 
luded might have originated in accident. 
‘Lhe weavers, complaining of deep distress, 
proposed desperate remedies. A Com- 
mittee of that House declared it as their 
epinion—an opinion in which he coin- 
cided—that nothing could be done for 
them. But let the House recollect some 
prior circumstances. Let them recollect 
that but a few days before the presentation 
of these Petitions from so numerous a class 
of the community, complaining of such 
unexampled calamity, the right honour- 
able the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
amused the House by extolling the finan- 
cial state of the country, by expatiating 
on the increase of the,Customs and Excise ; 
and, as if in sport, by attempting to impose 
a tax on that very raw material which was 
the foundation of the manufactures in 
which the Petitioners were engaged! It 
was true that the right hon. gentleman 
subsequently abandoned his intention; 
but even this he did in a boastful manner, 
asserting that the revenue of the country 
was so flourishing, as to allow him to wave 
the imposition of the proposed duty. What 
did the House suppose the distressed ma- 
nutacturers must think ofthis empty vaunt ? 
Would it be easy to persuade them that 
general prosperity and such individual 
suffering could be co-existent? He hoped 
the House would do him the honour to 
listen to extracts from the correspondence 
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for which he was about to move, in order 
that they might see the necessity of hav- 
ing the whole’ on the table; not with a 
view to found any proceeding upon the. 
documents this session, not with the ex- 
pectation of rousing the apathy of parlia- 
ment on the subject, but from the convic- 
tion that America would soon force it on 
the attention of this country, and the wish 
that he, and those who thought with him 
might not be found so neglectful of their 
duty as to have omitted an attempt to lay 
on the table of the House such papers, as 
might enable the nation to understand the 
subject, and might prepare parliament to 
come to some decision upon it in the course 
of the next session. It would appear in 
the correspondence, that on Jan. 2, 1810, 
Mr. Pinkney wrote a letter to lord Wel- 
lesley on the subject of the recal of Mr. 
Jackson. To this letter no answer was 
returned until March 14. On this tardi- 
ness the American minister observed, 
“ although I was aware that an answer 
would not be hastily given, I certainly did 
not expect such a delay.” Unquestian- 
ably it was adelay which ought to be ac- 
counted for. On February 15, Mr. Pink- 
ney wrote a letter to lord Wellesley onthe 
subject of the blockade, which letter was 
not answered until March 2. On April 
30, Mr. Pinkney wrote a letter on the 
subject of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
to which he received no answer. On 
May 14, he wrote a letter complaining of 
the countenance given to the forging of 
American papers, to which he received no 
answer. On June 23, Mr. Pinkney wrote 
a letter to lord Wellesley, referring to his 
letter of April 30, and requesting a reply 
to it. To this second letter on the same 
subject, he received no answer. On July 
7, he wrote a letter complaining of the 
delay in the nomination of a British minis- 
ter to America. To this letter a verbal 
assurance of an immediate appointment 
was theonly return. On Augustthe 18th, 
he wrote another letter, referring to his 
former letters of April the 30th, and June 
23d, respecting the Berlin and Milan de- 
crees. ‘To this third application on this 
subject, Mr. Pinkney received no answer. 
On August 21, he addressed lord Welles- 
ley again on the subject of blockade, but 
received no answer. On August 25, Mr. 


Pinkney announced to lord Wellesley the 
revocation of the Berlin and Milan decrees, 
and demanded the abolition of the British 
Orders in Council. This letter was net an- 
swered until the 3ist. OnSeptember 15, 
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Mr. Pinkney wrote to lord Wellesley on 
the three several subjects of the mission of 
sir James Saumarez to blockade Elsineur, 
the condemnation of an American vessel, 
and the impressment of some American 
sailors. This letter was not answered 
until Sept. 26, and then only as it regarded 
the blockade of Elsineur; the matter of 
the American vessel was referred to sir 
William Scott, by whom it was subse- 
quently restored; and no mention what- 
ever was made of the impressed seamer, 
although they were afterwards released 
by an order from the Admiralty. This 
last circumstance was a most gross neg- 
lect. A minister from a foreign state 
made a representation to government ; 
of the justice of which their ultimate con- 
duct was an acknowledgment; and yet 
they did not condescend to notice the re- 
presentation itself! How would such con- 
duct be characterised in private life? 
would it not be termed most insulting and 
degrading to the party towards whom it 
was manifested? On Sept. 21, Mr Pink- 
ney again addressed lord Wellesley on the 
subject of the blockade, referring to his 
former applications, and urging a‘reply to 
them. On December 8, he wrote on the 
subject of the Fox. To this letter no an- 
swer was returned, although the proceed- 
ings were suspended until after Mr. Pink- 
ney quitted the country, when the adju- 
dication took place. The last of Mr. 
Pinkney’s letters was dated on December 
10, to which not obtaining what he con- 
ceived a satisfactory reply, he desired his 
audience of leave. The hon. gentleman 
said he thought that after having heard 
these memoranda, the House would see 
the expediency of procuring the docu- 
ments in an official form. But whatever 
might be the sentiments of the House on 
the subject, knowing, as he did, the se- 
rious evils which existed—foreseeing the 
dreadful events which might possibly take 
place in the coarse of the summer among 
those who were enduring such evils—being 
aware that hunger was a sharp task- master, 
and might drive to acts which he prayed 
God to avert, he felt it to be his duty to 
move, ‘“ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, praying that he would be gra- 
ciously pleased to direct that there be laid 
before the House, copies of all correspond - 
ence between the Secretary of State for 
foreign affairs, and the minister of the 
Cutout States of America, during the year 
1810, 


4& 


Dispute with America. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer trusted 


the House would not be disposed to enters - 


tain such a motion as that made by the 
hon. gent., without any previous notice 
having been given, and more especiall 

when the hon. gent. himself stated, that 
he did not conceive his motion could be 
followed by any thing in the present ses. 
sion, but merely the production of the 
papers. If ever there was a case in which 
a notice of motion was peculiarly requi- 
site, it must be when no other proposition 
was speedily to follow. 
sary to do any thing immediately, that nes 
cessity might be reasonably urged to ins 
duce the House to entertain a motion withé 
out notice. Here, however, there was no 
such necessity, and he was persuaded that 
the House felt too strongly the benefit to 
public business, which was derived from 
the practice of giving notices of motions, 
to depart from their usual course on the 
present occasion. The hon. gent. could 
have had but two motives in bringing for- 
ward this subject. The one was to make 
a speech, the other to obtain the produc- 
tion of the papers in question. In the 
first part of these objects the hon. gent. 
had succeeded ; and with respect to the 
second, as he himself declared, that it was 
not his intention to found any motion upon 
the papers during the present session, it 
appeared unnecessary to produce them 
until the next session. Such would have 
been his argument at any period, but if 
there ever was a time at which it was pé- 
culiarly incumbent upon the House to re- 
sist a motion of this nature, it was the pre- 
sent period, when no opportunity had been 
afforded for judging of the effect which 
might be produced by Mr. Foster’s mission 
to America. Yet, at such a moment did 
the hon. gent. come forward with his 
tirade. Atsuch a moment did he tell the 
American government not only that their 
interests, but that their honour, had been 
injured by Great Britain. At such a mo- 
ment did he attempt to give an impression 
of the negociation which had taken place, 
of such a nature as might be fatal to the 
negociation which was still carrying on. 
With respect to the hon. geutleman’s ob- 
servations on the different parts of the cor- 
respondence, the present was not the pe- 
riod for commenting upon them. When 
the negociation should be terminated, that 
would be the time for discussing its merits, 
and not while it was pending. Indeed, 
those observations might well have been 
spared. Thinking, as he did, that the 
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whole of the existing evils of the country 
arose out of the commercial policy of the 
British government, the hon. gent. had a 
right to avow that opinion ; but at the 

resent critical juncture, when the hon. 
gent. himself had admitted that no parlia- 
mentary proceeding could immediately 
follow his motion, he was not justified in 
making remarks, the tendency of which 
could at least not be beneficial. With re- 
spect to that portion of the hon. gentle- 
man’s speech, in which he declared his 
opinion, that the existing evils grew out 
of the commercial policy of the British 
government, did the hon. gent..consider 
that there was at least considerable doubt, 
whether, had this country not pursued the 
system which had been adopted, her trade 
would not have suflered as complete an 
exclusion from the continent as at present ? 
In that case, the same pressure would have 
been endured by this country, as she sus- 
tained under the existing circumstances, 
with this aggravating consideration, that 
the enemy was suffering no inconvenience 
whatever, but that from the advantage of 
neutral carriage he was relieved from the 
pressure which he endured at the present 
moment, a pressure which he contended, 
was infinitely greater than that sustained 
by Great Britain, and which he was sa- 
tisfied could not much longer be endured 
by the enemy. He urged this the more 
strongly, because he did not wish those 
unfortunate individuals who were suffering 
in this country from the suspension of com- 
merce, to be impressed by the hon. gen- 
tleman’s speech with the notion that their 
evils were attributable to their own go- 
vernment alone; that there was nothing 
in the conduct of France which had a ten- 
dency to occasion those evils; but that 
their own government were the real and 
sole enemies of their interests, Did the 
hon. gent. consider the effects of such a 
representation on the minds of the suf- 
ferers? The hon. gent. had alluded to a 
misrepresentation of what he (the Chan- 


-Cellor of the Exchequer) had said on a 


former night, and had dwelt on the alacrity 
with which the observation had been in- 
terpreted, as holding out the prospect of 
an accommodation between Great Britain 
and Russia. Certainly he had held out no 
such expectation. What he had stated 
was simply, that, in the present aspect of 
affairs in the north of Europe, it would be 
impossible for Buonaparté to make those 
exertions in Spain and Portugal to which 
he might otherwise be equal, as it might 
(VOL. XX. ) 
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be dangerous for him to send all his force 
thither, leaving the other quarter without 
an adequate guard. This was the extent 
of his statement. The hon. gent. re- 
proached him for the favourable descrip- 
tion, which, on a former occasion, he had 
been enabled to give of the finances of the 
country. How was this reproach founded ? 
Would he have been justified, because 
there existed considerable distress among 
the manufacturers, in stating the receipts 
of the Exchequer at an amount less than 
that to which they had reached? His duty 
was to lay before the House the actual si- 
tuation of the finances of the country, and 
not to misrepresent that situation. The 
hon. gent. reprobated the duty which had 
been proposed on cotton wool, although: 
that proposition was afterwards with- 
drawn, not from the slightest conviction 
that the manufacturers would have sustained 
any injury from it (for he was persuaded 
that it would not have diminished, by a 
single pound, the consumption of the raw 
material), but because a disposition to 
think that it would be injurious to their in- 
terest, had grown up among the manufac- 
turers themselves, and had been encou- 
raged by those to whom they looked up 
for advice and support. He should cer- 
tainly oppose the production of the papers 
at present, although the motion was one 
which might perhaps be repeated, with 
great propriety, in the next session of par- 
liament. 

Mr. Whitbread stated in explanation, 
that he had not given notice of his present 
motion, because he had become possessed 
of the correspondence as published in 
America, only within the last forty eight 
hours. When the right hon. gent. op- 
posite (Mr. Canning) had the seals of the 
foreign department, although as much in- 
disposed to grant papers as any man, he 
never refused his assent to their produc- 
tion on the assertion that they had already 
been published in another form. He 
denied the. possibility of his remarks pro- 
ducing any ill effect on the negociation 
with America. The object of his motion 
was to prevent the right hon. gent. from 
putting into the mouth of the Regent at 
the opening of the next session such as- 
sertions as he had put into bis mouth at 
the commencement of the present session. 
The right hon. gent. taunted him with 
hostility to his own government. If he 
had sworn allegiance to ministers, the ac- 
cusation might have been well founded ; 
but his allegiance was due to the throne; 
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he would not call ministers the govern- 
ment ; nor did be see when by their com- 
mercial folly they had brought the country 
to the state in which it at present stood, 
why he was called upon to palliate their 
conduct, and to represent things otherwise 
than as they appeared tohim. To minis- 
ters he would say, that the distresses of 
the merchants and manufacturers ori- 
ginated in their conduct, and then turning 
round to the merchants and manufacturers 
he would say, that they had centributed to 
bring those distresses on. They bad cheered 
af the Royal Exchange when the nego- 
ciation for peace was broken off. To 
themselves a considerable portion of their 
misfortunes was ascribable. He never 
extolled the conduct of the enemy. What 
he contended was, that while that conduct 
was unjustifiable, the consequent proceed- 
ings of ministers were unwise. Affecting 
to tread in the steps of Mr. Pitt, ministers 
had fallen into the trap which he had cau- 
tiously avoided. Unless the country could 
retrace its steps, it was undone as a com- 
mercial, and would be undone asa war- 
like people. He declared that he would 
not withdraw his motion, although he 
should not give the House the trouble of 
dividing upon it. 

Mr. Rose observed that it was unfair to 
tell the suffering manufacturers that Eng- 
lish commerce was excluded fron the con- 
tinent because ministers would not rescind 
their Orders in counci}, when the hon. 
gent, well knew that the revocation not 
only of the orders in council issued under 
the present administration, but of those 
issued, and wisely issued, under the last 
administration, was demanded, as well as 
those national rights with respect to block- 
ade, &c. which Great Britain had so long 
and so indisputably possessed. 

Sir C. Price declared, that - most of the 
principal merchants with whom he had 
the honour of being acquainted, were of 
epinion that the orders in council had 
been most wise and salutary. 

The motion was then put and negatived 
without a division. 


Perition or Mr. FINNERTY COMPLAINING 
or uis TREATMENT IN LincoLNn CastLe. } 
Mr. Whitbread said, he had a Petition in 
his hand frem a person confined in the 
Castle of Lincoln, complaining of the 
treatment he there met with, as not war- 
ranted by the judgment of the court which 
had sent him there. It was from a gen- 
tleman preity well known to that House, 


Petition of Mr. Finnerty complaining - 
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Mr. Finnerty, who had been found guilty 


of a libel. He had read the Peiition 
through, and as he perceived nothing im. 
proper in it, and as it was accompanied 
by certificates of ill health, and the opi- 
nions of his medical advisers that a less’ 
rigorous mode of confinement was essen- 
tial to his recovery, he could feel no hesi- 
tation in presenting it. He had in the 
first instance recommended to Mr, Fins 
nerty to petition the Prince Regent, 
through the Secretary of State for the home 
department. He had accordingly done 
so, and the right hon. gent. had written to 
the high sheriff of the county to procure 
information; but within these few hours 
no answer had been received. Under 
these circumstances he had approved of 
submitting the Petition to the House, and 
it was precisely the same as that intended 
to be Jaid before the Prince. 

The Petition was then brought up, and 
read, as follows : 


To the Hon. the House of Commons of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parlia- 
ment assembled, the Petition of Peter 
Finnerty sheweth— 


« That in consequence of a letter pub- 
lished in the Morning Chronicle, com- 
plaining of grievous injury sustained by 
Petitioner and by his countrymen in Ire- 
land, Petitioner was indicted for a libel at 
the prosecution of lord viscount Castle- 
reagh. That upon receiving notice of 
trial for the said libel, Petitioner found 
that the witnesses most material to his de- 
fence were absent from England, and 
therefore he had a motion made in the 
court of King’s bench, for the postpone- 
ment of the said trial, which motion was 
rejected; contrary, as he understands, to 
the usual practice of that court. Peti- 
tioner being unable to establish any de- 
fence in the absence of his witnesses, 
thought it expedient to let judgment go 
by default, without, however, any con- 
sciousness of guilt, being, as he offered, 
when brought up for judgment, ready to 
prove by the most irrefragable testimony, 
the truth of his allegations; particularly 
with respect to the infliction of torture 
in Ireland inthe months of May and June, 
1798. That Petitioner was, notwithstand- 
ing, sentenced to 18 months imprison- 
ment in Lincoln Castle, where he has ex- 
perienced, and continues to experience, a 
degree of rigour unprecedented in modern 
times—unauthorised by the terms of his 
sentence—and. in direct hostility to the 
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mild and merciful character of the British 
constitution. 

_« That upon the night of his arrival at 
this castle in the month of February, pe- 
titioner, although evidently in a bad state 
of health, was committed to a felons’ 
apartment, where he is still compelled to 
remain. That finding his appeal to the 
jailor’s consideration quite ineffectual, pe- 
titioner had a remonstrance presented to 
the visiting magistrates of the prison, of 
which the following is an abstract: 

«¢T am confined upon a ground floor, in 
a cold gloomy apartment, the door of 
which is nearly opposite to my bed, and 
opens into a yard about twenty-five feet 
square, enclosed by a wall about thirty 
feet high—so high, indeed, as to exclude 
the free current of air. In the centre of 
this yard is a grate, from whence issues the 
most offensive smell, owing, as I under- 
stand, to the common-sewer of the debtor’s 
prison, which runs underneath, and which 
smell annoys me even in my cell. By 
this smell I am prevented taking any ex- 
ercise in that yard, while I am denied the 
opportunity of enjoying air and exercise 
in the area which surrounds the prison, and 
to which all the other prisoners are ad- 
mitted throughout the day, excepting 
only the common felons and myself. Of 
this privation I have the more reason to 
complain, because from the state of my 
health, being subject to indigestion and 
violent spasmodie- affections in the sto- 
mach, I have been uniformly advised by 
ail medical men, whom I have had occa- 
sion to consult, to seek the enjoyment of 
fresh air, and to take as much exercise as 
Icould bear. Such has been the opinions 
of Doctors Lipscomb, Wright, and Stanton, 
whom I have consulted in London; and 
such alsois the opinion of the physicians 
to whom [have had occasion to resort 
since my arrival here, and whose certifi- 
cate is annexed. Such treatment as I com- 
plain of is, 1 am persuaded, as contrary 
to the intention of the Judges by whom I 
have been sent here, as it is, I submit, in- 


‘consistent with that to which any man 


committed for a misdemeanor, ought to be 
subjected.’ 

« That about a week after the petitioner’s 
arrival here, he was, in consequence of this 
remonstrance, visited by the magistrates, 
one of whom, inthe course of conversa- 
tion, observed, that they (the magistrates) 
could not compel the jailor to accommo- 
date petitioner with rooms in the front of 
the prison; adding, that he understood 
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another person confined for a libel (whom 
he named) paid three guineas a-week for 
his accommodation in another prison. To 
this observation petitioner said, that he 
could not afford to pay so much; upon 
which another of the magistrates observed, 
that his (Petitioner’s) subscriptions “ were 
likely to be considerable.” In afew days 
after this visit, petitioner was allowed to 
take exercise for three hours each day, 
which according to his request, was fixed 
at from eight to nine in the morning, from 
one till two in the afiernoon, and from 
five till six inthe evening. But this ar- 
rangement was soon after altered, and an 
order issued, thatsuch petitioner should take 
exercise for 3 hours in succession, namely, 
from eleven till twoo’clock. Against this 
order Petitioner again remonstrated ; but 
the orders respecting the treatment of 
Petitioner have throughout varied in such 
a manner, as to justify Petitionerin stating 
that they are dictated by a spirit of op- 
pression, 

« That, for a period of nearly five weeks, 
petitioner was not allowed to go into the 
area for the enjoyment of air and exercise 
at all, in consequence of which his health 
suffered so severely, that the medical gen- 
tleman who usually attended him, thought 
it necessary to call in another physician ; 
and Petitioner despairing of aty redress 
from the magistrates, had the certificates 
of these two gentlemen transmitted to the 
sheriff, copies of which certificates are 
hereunto annexed. The sheriff in reply, 
as petitioner understands, communicated 
his opinion to the magistrates, that pe- 
titioner should be allowed the air and ex- 
ercise recommended by the physician, but 
still petitioner has been allowed only one 
hour each day, namely, from one until 
two o'clock; -and if it rain at that period 
he is not permitted to go out at any other 
hour, his application to that effect having 
been peremptorily refused. Upon one 
occasion, indeed, Petitioner being severely 
afflicted by a head-ache, to which he hag 
been subject for some time back, sent a 
request to the gaoler that he might, in 
consequence of his illness, be allowed to 
go into the air of the Castle-yard, even for 
halfan hour, in lieu of the hour from one 
till two o’clock—but this request was re- 
jected. That this allowance of air and 
exercise granted to him, petitioner most 
sensibly feels, and his medical attendant 
has so represented it, but in vain. 

« That there are various other instances 
of oppression and injustice, of which pe- 
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titioner has to complain, but by the re- 
petition of which he does not think it 
right to trespass upon the patience of your 
honourable House. Your Petitioner, how- 
ever, Cannot overlook this circumstance, 
that about a fortnight after his arrival here, 
a person who came from London to at- 


- tend him in his illness was excluded from 


the prison, and a prisoner appointed to at- 
tend him whose integrity he has cause to 
suspect; but whom, nevertheless, he 
cannot dismiss, because no other person 
will be admitted, even the person who 
dresses his victuals being refused ad- 
mittance. That under such circumstances 
petitioner appeals to your honourable 


_ House for relief, trusting that you will not 


sanction such severity as cannot be jus- 
tified by the sentence passed upon him, 
such as he presumes to assert was not in 
the contemplation of the judges by whom 
that sentence was passed, such as was wholly 
unusual in this country. Petitioner par- 
ticularly and earnestly requests that your 
honourable House, in consideration of the 
very weak state of his health, and the ag- 
gravation of his complaints, by the mode 
in which he has been hitherto treated, and 
which, if continued must terminate in in- 
curable disease, will be graciously pleased 
to tuke such steps that Petitioner may be 
forthwith removed into an airy apartment, 
and allowed the air and exercise neces- 
sary for the re-establishment and preser- 
vation of his health—that such apartment 
may be easily afforded him, as there is 
room amply sufficient in the front of the 
jail, the jailor having set apart 13 rooms 
for his own use, while his family consists 


only three persons. 


“« Petitioner begs leave to represent to 
your honourable House, that on or about 
the 27th of May last, a petition, couched 
in terms such as petitioner hopes were ré- 
spectful, and signed by your petitioner, 
was transmitted through the Secretary of 
State to his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, representing the situation of peti- 
tioner. 

«That petitioner has waited in the 
humble hope of meeting redress, through 
the clemency of his Royal Highness ; but 
having this day heard that the Secretary 
of State for the home department, owing to 
some delay, which to your petitioner, 
suffering under such privations, appears 
extraordinary, has not yet been able to 
obtain the information wiich he prolessed 
it his duty to seek, previously to his offer- 
ing his advice to the Regent upon the pe- 
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tition presented. Petitioner therefore’ 
fearing the speedy prorogation of parlia. 
ment, has submitted his case to the censi- 
deration of your honourable House, not 
from any doubt of the justice or clemency 
of his Royal Highness the Prince, upon 
whose liberality he has the utmost confi. 
dence ; but from the impatience of a man 
unjustly oppressed, and suffering under 
the pains of disease, brought on by the 
treatment he has received. 

« All that petitioner requires, is an airy 
apartment, with the opportunity for air 
and exercise, which the prison yard 
affords,—And petitioner wiil ever pray, 

Finnerty,” 
“ Lincoln Castle, June 16, 1811.7’ 


A Copy of Dr. Charlesworth’s first Testi- 
mony to the magistrates of the County 
of Lincoln. 

“ Being professionally consulted by Mr, 
Finnerty, I am called upon to state my 
opinion, that his health, already much 
impaired, must materially suffer from 
the confinement to which he is now sub. 
jected, and from the alleged coldness of 
his room; and that a warm roem and 
every possible advantage of fresh air and 
exercise are indispensibly necessary, not 
only for the chance of his recovery, but 
even for the preservation of his present 
state of health. 1 have the honour to be, 
Gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 


(Signed) E. P. Cuanteswortn, M.D, 


«March 1, 1811.” 


Copy of Dr. Faussett’s Testimony. 

«« Being called upon, in my professional 
capacity, to visit Mr. Peter Finnerty, in 
the castle of Lincoln, I found him affected 
with many severe complaints, arising from 
disease of the digestive organs, with which, 
from his own testimony, he has at different 
times before, when deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of air and exercise, been in a 
slighter degree affected. From the testi- 
mony, also, of Dr. Charlesworth, who has 
attended Mr. Finnerty during the greater 
part of the time he has been here, those 
complaints existed to a considerable degree 
of severity in his first coming, but almost 
entirely went off, on his being allowed a 
freer air, and more extended place of 
exercise. 

«“ Within the last three weeks, since he 
has been again more closely confined, 
they have returned in a much aggravated 
form. 

“« It is my opinion that there is little or 
no chance of his health being restored, 
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without a freer allowance of air and exer- 
cise than the confined court to which he is 
at present restricted, will admit of, but, on 
the contrary, every prospect of his com- 
plaints going on increasing. 
(Signed) Joun Faussett, M.D. 
« Lincoln, April 29, 1811.” 


A Copy of Dr. Charlesworth’s second 
Testimony. 

« After presenting, as addressed, the 
subjoined testimony, Mr. Finnerty was 
permitted to walk three hours a day in the 
area surrounding his prison; and in a 
week or ten days after that time, was so 
far recovered from his complaints as to 
render a continuance of my visits unne- 
cessary. 

« Immediately upon his return to close 
confinement, my professional assistance 
was again required, and in the course of 
three weeks, I find all his former symptoms 
not only returned, but greatly aggravated. 

“Under these circumstances, it is my 
opinion that the same or a stronger neces- 
sity of fresh air and exercise exists than 
did at the time of my former application, 
of which the following is a copy. 

(Signed) « E. P. Cuarteswortu, M.D.” 

« Lincoln, April 29, 1811.” 


Mr. Secretary Ryder stated, that he had 
that day received a letter from the high 
Sheriff, the delay of which was owing to 
his having been in town, and having left 
directions behind him, under the expecta- 
tion of an immediate return, that his letters 
should: not be sent after him. It informed 
him, that Mr. Finnerty had at first en- 
joyed only one hour of exercise in the 
open air, which period was afterwards ex- 
tended to three. This indulgence, how- 
ever, it was found necessary to withhold, 
in consequence of the extreme irregularity 
and impropriety of his conduct, and which 
was stated to be of a description not more 
inconsistent with decorum than with the 
rules and discipline of the prison. He was 
in possession also of certificates contrary 
to those mentioned by the hon. gent. He 
had, however, no objection to make every 
further inquiry necessary to prove whether 
it was possible to relieve the inconveni- 
ence complained of. His noble friend 
(lord Castlereagh) had, it was but justice 
to say, manifested every desire to render 
the confinement of Mr. Finnerty as mild as 
was compatible with the sentence. 

Mr. Whubread said, he knew not what 
Mr. Finnerty’s conduct might have been; 
but the charge rested entirely on the 
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authority of the letter received by the 
right hon. gent. But even if this was the 
case, he could not see why he should be 
denied airy apartments. The certificates 
which he had received were signed by 
three very respectable physicians, and 
were therefore entitled to belief. The 
observations of the magistrates, as recorded’ 
in the petition, were under any circum- 
stances highly improper, nor was a want of 
money a just reason for adding to the 
severity of the punishment of any offence. 
The conduct of the sheriff likewise was 
very indiscreet. 

Sir Francis Burdett did not know 
what powers were vested in the mia- 
gistrates or gaoler to convert the prison 
into a House of correction, and inflict so- 
litary confinement at their discretion. 
This appeared to have been done in this 
instance, and an acquaintance of his had 
informed him, that in passing through 
Lincoln, he had wished to see Mr, Fin- 
nerty, but was refused admittance. It 
likewise seemed to him that the Secretary 
of State was not a proper person to be 
appealed to, or any of the executive mi- 
nisters of the crown. Enough had cer- 
tainly been said to induce the House to 
take the Petition inio fuil consideration, 
and extend to the prisoner all the relief 
and accommodation that was consistent 
with the nature of the sentence. 

Mr. Babington said that a friend of his 
had been denied access to Mr. Finnerty. 

Mr. Hutchinson thought that the aliega- 
tions contained in the petiiion were of 
a nature that required an answer very dif- 
ferent from that which bad been as yet 
given. There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Finnerty had enered the prison in which 
he was new confined in a state of health 
much impaired; a circumstance which in 
itselt ought to have been sufficient to have 
ensured Mr. Finnerty every possible in- 
dulgence consistent with his situation. 
indeed he thought, that this might have 
been rendered without any very extraor- 
dinary exercise of humanity. But in- 
stead of this, it appeared that he had been 
treated with downright cruelty. It was, 
indeed, a siatement of cruelty so exces 
sive, that in his opinion it would be to 
the disgrace of the House if they suffered 
it to remain on their table: uncontradicted 
and unremedied. There were some parts 
of the Petition to which the right hon. 
secreta‘y had given no answer ; one es- 
pecially, which appeared to him to require 
the fullest explanation, if indeed it could 
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admit of any; and that was, that the 
gaoler, with but three ia family, monopo- 
lized to himself the exclusive use of thir- 
teen separate rooms ; while Mr. Finnerty, 
at the manifest risk of his life, was to 
continue for eighteen months confined in 
a damp and noisome cell. He would ask, 
was this to be endured ? Was it to be en- 
dured that a gaoler was thus to assume 
the power of making an infinite difference 
between punishments which the courts of 
law originally meantto bethe same. Upon 
what ground did this gaoler take it upon 
him to refuse Mr. Finnerty’s friends ac- 
cess to him ? Was this a part of his sen- 
tence? and were they torleave Mr. Fin- 
nerty in such a precarious state of health 
as he then was, to the discretion of a man 
who seemed so capriciously and cruelly 
to have abused his trust? He felt himself 
bound to entreat, from the right hon. Se- 
cretary, some distinct declaration upon 
this part of the subject, pledging himself 
to interpose his authority in the remedy- 
ing what appeared to be a system of op- 
pression. Another circumstance, not very 
satisfactorily explained, was the great 
lapse of time that had intervened between 
the time of the letter of the Secretary of 
State te the sheriff, and the receipt of the 
sheriff’s answer; such delay might have 
been of fatal consequences in cases where 
the health of the individual aggrieved had 
more rapidly declined.—As far as the 
present question personally related to Mr. 
Finnerty, he confessed that he was one of 
those who did not think it the less deserv- 
ing their attention on that account. He 
did not stand forward to defend Mr. Fin- 
nerty’s violation of the laws of his country, 
for which violation he was now making so 
$evere an expiatioa; but however culpa- 
ble Mr. Finnerty had been, be could not 
forget that gentleman’s past life. Ata 
very early age, when a mere boy, he 
began the world by turning the advantages 
of a good education into the means of ho- 
nourable subsistence for himseif and fa- 
mily ; it was his misfortune while yet a 
boy, to live in times when it was criminal 
tocomplain of oppression; times which 
every honest and honourable mind must 
have witnessed with indignant regret ; 
times in which such a system of oppres- 
sion and persecution was pursued, as must, 
if persisted in much longer, have endedin 
the ruin of the country—in such times, and 
under the impulse of those feelings which 
they were but too well calculated to ex- 
cite in every ingenuous mind, did Mr. Fin- 
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nerty pass the limits of temperate discus. 
sion, and so bring down upon bimself the 
weighty visitationof the law. To this of- 
fence Mr. Finnerty had been led by those 
sentiments which in periods more favour. 
able to the cause of liberty, have distin- 
guished the brightest characters in the 
history of this country. He had been in 
that instance, as well as in a subse. 
quent one, right in principle, a rooted at- 
tachment to the cause of his oppressed 
country was that principle; and it wasa 
priuciple from which, however punishment 
might remotely flow, disgrace never could. 
In this country, as in his own, the same 
principle had led him into the commis- 
sion of a similar offence. He had in both 
cases told the truth beyond the licence of 
the law, and in this case, as well as in the 
former, he suffered in the cause of his 
country, which was the cause of truth 
and justice. He thought it, therefore, 
extremely harsh that a man so sufferin 
for telling the truth, unjustifiably should 
be classed with the greatest culprits and 
felons in the admeasurement of his pu- 
nishment, at the insolent discretion of a 
gaoler. There was besides a circum- 
stance in the sentence of the court on Mr. 
Finnerty, which must have operated with 
peculiar severity in his case. It was well 
known that Mr. Finnerty had been for 
many years employed in this great city 
ina way most flattering to his literary ta- 
lents, and, he believed, as productive in 
point of emolument as it was honourable. 
What, then, must have been the sufferings 
of this unfortunate gentleman, not only to 
have been thrown into gaol for eighteen 
months, but to be banished to so remote 
a distance as Lincoln, from the scene of 
his industry, and thus cut off from his 
literary connections, and perhaps the 
means of common subsistence ? Under all 
the circumstances of the case, he thought 
it most particularly deserving the attention 
of the House. He concluded, by entreat- 
ing of the right hon. Secretary to take the 
most speedy and effectual means of putting 
a stop to the system of oppression, by 
which Mr. Finnerty appeared to have 
been so shamefully persecuted. 

Lord Castlereagh said, that his right hon. 
friend, the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, had done him but justice in 
giving him credit for his wishes, respecting 
the mitigation of Mr. Finnerty’s sufferings. 
When he had first heard of that gentleman’s 
application upon that subject, he did not 
feel himself prohibited from interposing 
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with his Majesty’s government, for the im- 
mediate and effectual repression of any 
undue severities which might have been 
experienced by Mr. Finnerty. In claim- 
ing every exemption from such oppres- 


sion, he thought that the petitioner was 


asking not for indulgence, but for justice. 
Neither could any proceedings that 
might be taken in consequence of this 
Petition, be considered as a mark of indul- 

ence tothe Petitioner, it would be in 
effect but remedving a wroig, restoring 
Mr. Finnerty to aright. In saying this 
much of the motive of the present applica- 
tion, which appeared to him, if Mr. Fin- 
nerty thought himself aggrieved, to be a 
very justifiable appeal, he could not help 
alluding so far to the remote cause of the 
Petitioner’s present situation. He had 
not, he trusted, been remarkable for fol- 
lowing up with any vindictive animadver- 
sions, attacks of a certain nature, but the 
one made by Mr. Finnerty, was, he must 
say, so gross a libel, not merely personally 
upon him, but upon the administration in 
general of Ireland at that time, that he 
thought his passin git over in silence might 
have been misinterpreted as a time ac- 
quiescence in the truth of charges so ex- 
tremely heinous. He had, therefore, no 
alternative left him, but such an acqui- 
escence, or the discharge of apainful public 
duty; in the discharge of it he had heen 
influenced by no private motive. The 
House would do him the justice to admit, 
that in attacks of that kind, merely affect- 
ing himself personally, he had not proved 
himself extremely querulous; but in the 
present case, had he passed it over, he 
should have really thought himself guilty 
of a great breach of public duty; that 
duty, however, having been now dis- 
charged, he should have great pleasure in 
forwarding every means for the removal 
of any oppressive usage, which the Peti- 
tioner might *have experienced. Nor, in- 
deed, should he have been unwilling to 
have been instrumental in applying to the 
fountain of mercy, had not the repetition 
of Mr. Finnerty’s assertion of the truth of 
his statements of torture, &c. in the peti- 
tion now upon their table, tied up his 
hands effectually from any such interposi- 
tion. It did not however preclude him 
from joining with the House in providing 
that the wrongs of which the Petitioner 
complained, should beredressed.—-Having 
said so much upon the question, as affect- 
ing Mr. Finnerty and himself, nothing 
that had fallen from the hon. gent. who 
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spoke last, should tempt him to go then 
into the discussion of the conduct of the 
Irish government during the times so 
warmly alluded to; but this he would 
take the liberty of saying, that upon that 
question, when brought before parliament 
in a way likely to be subservient to the 
purposes of truth, he should be prepared to 
meet that hon. gent. or any other, and to 
prove to the satisfaction of the House and 
of the country, that the general conduct 
of the Irish Administration (he spoke not 
of individual instances of cruelty, which 
nothing could justify), was atthattime . 
fully justifiable. 

Sir Samuel Romilly said, that this appear- 
ed to him to be a case of the very last im- 
portance; there was one material fact 
which had not been at all explained by 
his right hon. friend the Secretary for the 
Home Department. When this person 
was sent to the castle of Lincoln, there to 
be confined pursuant to his sentence; the 
gaoler locked him-up-in a solitary cell ap- 
propriated to felons—upon what authority 
did the gaoler venture to do this? the pri- 
soner was not sentenced to solitary impri- 
sonment—a punishmentconcerning which, 
however, he believed, there were no small 
doubts, as to whether there were any sane- 
tion of it to be found in the laws of England 
—but be that as it might, if there was such 
a distinction, was the imposing of it to be 
left in the hands of agaoler? .This would 
be a power beyond any thing exercised 
by the King’s-bench, That court sen- 
tenced one man to twelve months impri- 
sonment—another to eighteen—another 
to two years—but what was the difference 
of a few months more or less confinement, 
compared with that of solitary confine- 
ment, in a felon’s cell, shut out from every 
intercourse, and even the means of earn- 
ing subsistence wiihheld; and was this 
fearful discretion to be left to the whim of 
a gaoler? This was not the case ofa pri- 
vate individual; it wasthe case of the pub- 
lic; this was putting into the hands of 
every gaoler the severest punishment 
that cou!d be inflicted on a British sub- 
ject short of death. Another considera- 
tion was that the punishment of the rich 
man would be essentially different from 
that of the poor man, though confined for 
the same offence, and under the very same 
sentence: from gaolers it might not be so 
wonderful; but what were they to say to, 
magistrates who could have the face to tell 
this wretched man, that for three guineas 
a week more he could be accommodated 
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with a better apartment? What! was 
this language for magistrates, who offi- 
cially stood between the prisoner and op- 
pression, to make use of in answer to an 
application for redress? This was a cir- 


‘,cumstance which could not rest there; 


‘¥é'was certainly very late in the session, 
but late as it was, he thought that this fact 
and others, particularly the power so 
shamefully usurped by the gaoler, ought 
to be made the ground of a parliamentary 
enquiry. 

Mr. William Smith declared that hishon. 
and learned friend had said every thing he 
meant to have said upon the subject. If 
the gaoler could put aman in solitary con- 
-finement, how was that man to get redress? 
He gave, perhaps, a letter to the turnkey 
to put in the post-office, and he threw it 
behind the fire—how then was it to be 
known? The man might die, and the 

oler might report him as having died in 
afit, and bring in all bis turnkeys to swear 
to it. _He wished to know, who was an- 
swerable for all this? which of thegive 
parties already mentioned in the course 
of the debate had the responsibility ? was 

.it the Secretary for the home department, 
the court of King’s bench, the magis- 
trates, the sheriff, or the gaoler? 

Mr. D. Giddyadmitted that the con- 

-versation alleged to have been held with 
the prisoner by the magistrates was, on 
their part, very reprehensible, but there 
could be no doubt, that even in saying 
what they did, their motive could not 
have been of any base or unworthy de- 
scription. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder, in explanation, 

_ stated, that the one hour’s air and exercise 
had been at first enlarged to three hours 


at different times, one hour each time, and. 


- that on certain gross and indecent impro- 
prieties having been committed by the 

risoner, that time had not been lessened ; 
ie it was thought advisable that he 


_ghould take the three hours exercise at 


once, from eleventill two,every day: the 
cold of the apartment had been remedied 
by a baize dver. It was a mistake to re- 
-present Mr. Finnerty as under solitary 
confinement. He was under no such thing. 


_ As to the complaint made by an bon. gen- 


tleman of the severity of banishing the pe- 


. tioner to a gaol so distant from the metro- 


polis, it was in compliance with the ear- 
nest applications of the prisoner’s friends 
that he was not sent to a prison in the im- 
mediate vicinity of London, but sent to a 
country gaol, and one which was con- 
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sidered the healthiest in England. He 
understood that the offensive smell com. 


plained of did not exist. He professed 
himself, however, ready to recommend the 
adoption of every measure likely to pro- 
mote the health and accommodation of 
the prisoner, and at the same time con- 
sistent with the precautions necessary to 
prevent a recurrence of the same indecent 
irregularities to which he had alluded. 

Mr. Whitbread said that it appeared 
from various statements of Mr. Finnerty, 
that the gaoler had acted towards him in 
the most brutal manner possible, answer. 
ing all his applications for redress by mes. 
sages through the turnkey conveyed in 
terms the most insolent and scandalous, 
He hoped the right hon. gentleman would 
engage to get Mr. Finnerty one of the 
front apartments in the more airy part of 
the prison. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder could not give any 
other than the general pledge he had 
given, qualified by the conditions he had 
annexed to it. 

Mr. Charles Adams hoped, now that the 
right hon. gentleman had promised every 
thing fecessary to remedy the grievances 
complained of by Mr. Finnerty, the ob- 
ject of the petition had thus been gained ; 
and since that was the case, he trusted the 
discussion would not continue the whole 
night. An hon. gentleman had favoured 
the House with a high and elaborate eulo- 


_gium on Mr. Finnerty, and had certainly . 


in the course of it brought certain merits 
of that person to light which he had never 
before heard attributed to him. He hoped, 
however, now that the wishes of the House 
-were known upon the subject, that there 
would be no necessity for any more eulo- 
-gies upon the great services and great 
talents of Mr. Finnerty. 

Mr. Hutchinson said, in explanation, 
_that in what he had said of Mr. Finnerty, 
he did not affect to pass any eulogy upon 
him. He had merely stated what he un- 
derstood to be facts; and if those facts 
were of a nature so praise-worthy as to 
amount in effect to an eulogy, he did not 
see why the statement of them should have 
been so offensive to the hon. gentleman’s 
delicacy. He might, however, call it 
eulogy if he pleased; but while it was 
true, be should not be.ashamed of it. He 
did not think it ought to be withheld from 
Mr. Finnerty merely because he happened 
to be at that time an unfortunate prisoner 
pining ina cell. His motive in saying 
what he had of Mr, Finnerty was to do 
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away that prejudice which he feared had 
been but too active against him in this. 
country, and which was, perhaps, in part 
the cause of the oppressions under which 
he now laboured, and which it would be 
to the disgrace of that House to have heard, 
and not remedied. Ben” 

Mr. C. Adams, in explanation, said, that 


he did not doubt the statement made by | 


the hon. gentleman; but had said only 
that he had attributed to Mr. Finnerty 
ualities by which he ‘had never before 
heard of his being distinguished. 

Mr. Brougham agreed with the noble 
lord who had‘ expressed himself so hand- 
somely on this quéstion, that this was an 
application for justice, not indulgence. 
He wished to set the right hon. Secretary 


right as to one point. He was present 


when thé sentence was passed on Mr. 


Finnerty, and the jail then mentioned, he | 


perfectly recollected, was the castle. of 
Lincoln. He contended that the state- 
ment in the petition amounted to an alle- 


gation of solitary confinement. A learn- 


ed friend of his had applied for admis- 
sion; he at first got a flat refusal, but on 


his pressing bis right of access, he was 


told that Mr. Finnerty did not wish to see 
any body; this evasion would not serve ; 
his friend insisted upon Yes or No, and 
intimidated thei into their duty. The 
learned gentleman then proceeded to 
comment upon the great hardship and in- 
justice of lodging in the hands of a gaoler 
a power he might so easily pervert to sa- 
tisty the mean purposes of private pique. 
He insisted that the allegations of -Mr. 
Finnerty respecting the dampness and 
noisome smell of the room were perfectly 
correct. Let the magistrates or gaoler 


’ who doubted them be treated with a 


night or two’s lodging in the same apart- 
ment, and perhaps they might be then 
better disposed to agree with him. A 
common sewer passed through the middle 
of the room immediately under the floor- 
ing, and emitted a most noisome effluvia. 
* Sir F. Burdett said, he now recollected 
another friend of bis who had called, and 
had been refused access to Mr. Finnerty. 
He was however admitted to him at a 
subsequent period ; and sodark was the 
room at mid-day, that Mr. Finnerty was 
obliged to read the letter he brought him 
at the grate by the light of the fire. 

Mr. Ryder repeated what he before said 
as to the advice he should give for the 
redress of Mr. Finnerty, stating at the 


same time, that he had understood that | 
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the persons charged with the custody of 
the gaol of Lincoln had in general dis- 
charged their duty with fidelity, and at- 
tention to the general accommodation of 
the prisoners, 

The Petition was then ordered to lie on 
the table. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 24. 


Incirement to AssassinaTion.] Ear® 
Grey rose to call the. attention of their 
lordships to a publication which had been 
put into his hands, the atrocious nature 
of which no words he was master of could 
adequately describe. He found. it in @ 
French paper, published ‘in this country, 
and which he understood had considerable 
circulation on the continent.. The pas- 
sage he more particularly alladed to pur- 
ported to be an extract from a weekly 
publication, entitled the Anti-Galiican 

onitor, and written by a Mr. Louis 
Goldsmidt, which had. never fallen into 
his hands. It was upon the tenor and 
tendency of that extract which he now 
wished to .animadyert. The-noble earl 
then read the passage, in which were enu- 
merated the murders said to be committed 
by Buonaparté, from that of the duke 
D’Enghein down to the raurder of cap- 
tain Wright. It described the ruler of 
France as resorting to every means, how- 
ever horrible, of getting rid of those who 
were obnoxious to him: he used the dag~ 
ger in private, as well as the sword in the 
field: it was in vain to contend with such 
aman with any bot his own weapons: 
we ought therefore to instigate the indi-~ 
viduals of every country to retert his own 
weapons upon him, and to try the dagger, 
if by no-other means the world could be 
delivered from him. Here, said the noble 
earl, was a direct exhortation, an open 
incitement to Assassination. And what 
opinion must ali Europe have of the cha- 
racter of the British government and of 
the British nation, could it be imagined 
that such sentiments were countenanced 
here in any shape? Sure he was, that his 
Majesty’s ministers coincided with him. 
in the feelings of horror and detestation 
with which they would read such doc- 
trines. It was under this conviction that 
he thus called their attention, and that of 
their lordships, to the infamous nature of 
such a publication, that they might have 
an opportunity, not only of disavowing 
but of expressing their 
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abhorrence of them in those strong terms, 
which opinions so detestable were calcu- 
He was not aware of 
any mode in which he could proceed to 
punish the author ; but his object was to 
-have a doctrine so atrocious stigmatized 
and reprobated as it deserved. 
Marquis Wellesley observed, that he 
could truly say, that the paper in question 
was never seen by him till it was commu- 
nicated to him by the noble earl oppo- 
site. He fully coincided with that noble 
lord in thinking that such doctrines could 
not be too strongly reprobated, and that 
the atrocity of the sentiments could only 
‘be equalled by their absurdity. A doc- 
‘trine more horrid in all respects he could 
shot conceive, and he disavowed it, not 
only as a minister of the crown, but 
asa man of common sense. This writer 
had said, that the ruler of France had 
placed himself above all law; but the 
noble marquis trusted that there, still re- 
mained a tribunal before which he would 
be compelled to answer even in. this 
‘world. The nations of Europe might still 
call him to account, not by the poniard or 
the stillettc, but by calling forth all their 
vnergies, and punishing him in the field 
for those acts of perfidious aggression, by 
which his name would ever be rendered 
Upon that point, he doubted 
-not, the noble earl would concur with his 
Majesty’s government. It was lamentable 
‘that such a production-should have issued 
from a British press, and he was sorry 
it had escaped his attention. He would 
only add, that there was no way in which 
government could take an opportunity of 
reprobating such doctrine that they would 
‘not adopt, and if possible bring the author 


_ of it to condign punishment. 


‘- Earl Grey was perfectly satisfied with 


what had fallen from the noble marquis, 


and was only desirous that be might not 
be supposed to have stated any belief-in 
the charges made in the publication al- 
luded to, against the ruler of France, seve- 
‘ral of which be was convinced were false, 
» Marquis Wellesley deprecated that sys- 
tem of vile abuse against the ruler of 
France, which appeared to have been 
adopted by the paper alluded to. Let 


his oppressions and acts of aggression, be | 


‘stated in the language which belonged to 
them, without descending to. vile personal 
abuse. He also was desirous that with 
regard to the charges alluded. to, he 
should not have been understood to have 
— any opinions as to their ac- 
curacy. 
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The Duke of Norfolk suggested the pro. 
priety of laying the bes on the table. 


It had been published in the heart of the 
metropolis, and the tendency of it must 
be generally reprobated. His grace 


thought it ought to be burnt by the hands 


of the common hangman, 
Marquis Wellesley said, that the laying 


of the paper on the table would be giving 


to it greater consequence and circulation, 
He disavowed any knowledge, on the 
part of ministers, of this subject, and re.” 
peated his general agreement with the — 
opinions of the noble earl. 


Bank Tokens On the 
third reading of the Bank Token Bill, 
Earl Stanhope made several observations 
on the scarcity of gold, and suggested a 
remedy for the inconveniencies arising 
from the want of a legal tender, stated in 
the following Letter from his lordship to 
the Lord Chancellor, which the noble earl 
read as part of his speech :— 

No. 49 Berner’s-st. June 22, 1811. 

«“ My Lord; agreeably to your lord- 
ship’s desire, I have the honour to com. 
municate the outline of my plan, in a few 
words; knowing that you will like that . 
better than my doing it, at an unnecessary _ 
length. ‘The. subject is of the first im-. 
portance, 

« Tha want of Gold prevents bankers 
and others, who may have large payments — 
to make, from making any legal tender. _ 

« Bank notes cannot, by act of parlia- 
ment, be made a, legal tender, without the 
most manifest injustice ; for a man who 
might be perfectly willing to accept a 
bank néte for a debt due to him, may 
very fairly object to any individual note 


(especially if a worn note) from the im- 


possibility of his being certain that it is not 
aforged one. 

« My grand object, though not the only 
one, is, to establish a mode of making 
payments, which shall enable parliament, 
when they shall think fit, to enact a new 
species of legal tender. 

« First, 1 propose that the bank of Eng 
land shall, as is the case in Scotland, have 
many branches,. in various parts of the 
country and of the metropolis. 

«“ Seeondly, That the bank shall cause 
books to be opened in all those places. 

« Thirdly, ‘That persons, possessed of 
bank notes, shall be intitled upon de- 
positing such notes, to have a credit in the 
bank book, at the place where such de- 
posit is made, equal to the value of the 
said notes. 
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« Fourthly, That every person having 
such credit, so entered to his account, in 
any one place, as aforesaid, shall be enti- 


tled to transfer the whole of sach sum, or 


any part thereof, to his own account, or to 
that of any other person, at any place, 
where any such bank book is kept. 

«Fifthly, As, under proper manage- 
ment such entries and transfers cannot 
ever be forged ; there would be no injus- 
tice, if such a transfer were, by law, to be 
made a legal tender. 

« The rapidity of such transfers with- 
out any danger of .loss, from the mail 
being robbed, or from insurrections, or 
other consequences of an invasion, must be 
felt by your lordship as a great additional 
recommendation of this plan. I have the 
honour to be with great respect, my lord, 
&e. STANHOPE.” 

The Duke of Norfolk thought that the 
three shilling tokens being so near in value 
to half crowns would be scarcely distin- 
guishable from them, and that some con- 
fusion would thence arise. 

Earl Bathurst stated, that these tokens 
were rendered wholly different in their 
appearance from half crowns, and might 
be easily distinguished from them. 

The Bill was read a. third time and 
passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, June 24. 


Mk. Finnerty.]. Mr. Chaplin rose to 
make some observations respecting the 
Petition of Mr. Finnerty, which had been 
presented to the House on Friday. The 
hon. gentleman said he. rose for the pur- 
pose of vindicating the magistracy of the 
county of Lincoln from any imputations 


which the allegations contained in that 


Petition might.have a tendency to excite. 
He spoke, then, generally of them asa 
body of gentlemen every way worthy of 
the trust reposed in them. He next ad- 
verted to the severe and cruel treatment 


which Mr. Finnerty complained of having 


received from the gaoler.- He affirmed, 


. on the contrary, that the treatment had 


been ‘most kind: and indulgent, till the 
impropriety of Mr. Finnerty’s conduct 


_ had rendered a more rigorous sort of treat- 


ment absolutely necessary. As. to the 


apartment of which so» much had been 


said, he had been in it.. It was a.room 22 
feet by 11, and 16 feet high. . There was 


— one window of 4 feet ‘by 42 feet; and 
when le was there, he did 


not perceive 


ments essentially different, which the court 
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any offensive smell. He upon that occa- 
sion saw Mr. Finnerty in the court-yard ; 
and he then understood, that until Mr. 
Finnerty had forfeited all title to any in- 
dulgence by the impropriety of his con- 
duct, he not only had free access to the 
court-yard, but was allowed to walk in 
the gaoler’s garden, and had liberty to 
read in the gaoler’s green-house. Hecon- 
cluded by expressing his belief that the 
gaoler was not a man disposed to treat his 
prisoners cruelly, and that the magistrates 
were @ most respectable body of men. 
Mr. Howarth said, that nothing had 
fallen from the hon. gentleman to alter at 
all in his mind the material points of this 
most extraordinary case. He was not 
disposed to question the title of the ma- 
gistrates in general of the county of Lin- 
coln, to the character given of them by 
the hon. gentleman; but of this he was 
clear, that if they, or any of them, held 
with Mr. Finnerty such a conversation as 
he chargedthem with having held, they 
were no longer fit to hold their offices as 
magistrates—and if the conduct of the 
gaoler was such as had been represented, 
he thought that: that person should no 
longer be suffered to abuse a trust of 
which he must in such case have proved 
himself so unworthy. What! was it to 
be endured that a gaoler should: turn the 
sufferings of bis unfortunate prisoners into 
a source of emolument? Mr. Finnerty 
was suffering the sentence of the law—but 
was he therefore removed out of the pro- 
tection of the law? Was this gaoler to 
be allowed to play the part of his brother 
in the Beggar’s Opera, who had his fetters 
of all prices, and was loading captain 
Macheath with an enormous pair, until the 
captain bribed him to afford him a lighter? 
He trusted the House would interfere to 
prevent such unconstitutional oppression. 
Mr. Brougham said that the most serious 
part of the charge against the gaoler, that 
of his having aggravated the sentence of 
the court, which was mere deprivation of 
liberty, into the infinitely more grievous 
punishment of sélitary confinement—that 
part of the charge had not been touched 
upon by the hon. gentleman. This was, 
perhaps, the most important part of the 
question, whether a gaoler being entrust- 


ed with the charge of two defendants, both 


sentenced for the same offence to the same 
term of imprisonment, could, at the sug- 
gestion of his own Caprice, or for purposes 
of his own emolument, make those punish- 
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of King’s Bench had originally intended 
to be substantially the same. Solitary 
confinement was not so much different: 
from, as-opposite to, mere ordinary impri- 
sopment, where a man had free access to 
his. friends, and every accommodation he 
would have in his own,-house, with the 
exception of the restraint upon his liberty. 
As to the neisome smell in Mr. Finnerty’s 
apartment, he had been among the first to 
vouch for the truth of that fact; at least as 
far as he could vouch for the truth of any 
fact which he had not known from per- 
sonal observation. An hon. and learned 
friend of. bis who bad been in the cell as- 
sured him that the common sewer passing 
under the flooring of the cell emitted a 
most loa:hsome.smell. Were there, how- 
ever, no other facts than those respecting 
the gaoter’s conduct in changing Mr. Fin- 
nerty’s sentence into solitary confinement, 
and that other also respecting the conver- 
sation held by the magistrates with Mr. 
Finnerty—were there no other than those 
two; he fully concurred with his learned 
and hon.. ftiend (sir S. Romilly) in think- 
ing that both or either in themselves, not- 
withstanding ihe late period of the session, 
furnished ample grounds for grave parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. Chaplin replied, that the coercions 
subsequently imposed upon Mr. Finnerty 
might have been found necessary in con- 
sequence of his attempts to seduce the 
under officer of the prison from his duty. 
So far from his confinement having been 
solitary, he was allowed a servant, who 
was in constant attendance on him. 


Insotvent Destors’ Bitt.] On the 
— for going into a Committee on this 

ui, 

Sir S. Romilly said, he should be ex- 
tremely sorry that a question of such great 
public importance should pass over like a 
matter of course without any observation. 
Although the passing of Insolvent Bills, 
from time to time, became necessary from 
the defect of our laws, the very necessity 
of them was a reproach to our law. He 
thought that it would be infinitely better, 
that some general act should be passed on 
some fixed principle: for example, that 
after an imprisonment of twelve, or six 


' months, or any other fixed time, any 


debtor should be intitled to his liberty on 
his giving up his property. By the exist- 
ing law the creditor was entitled to impri- | 
son his debtor for life, yet the legislature. 


found that. this was a system on which it 
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‘was impossible to act. It appeared to 
him, that it would be much better to amend 
the defeet of the system by a general law; | 
and he highly approved of the principles 
of a Bill brought in in another place (lord 
Redesdale’s Bill), although he thought it 
was capable of improvement in some of 
its clauses, 

Sir T. Turton hoped, that by the next 
session gentlemen would be disposed to 
acknowledge the propriety of passing some 
general act upon this subject; as the In. 
solvent acts now operated, they did almost. 
as much evil as good, as they certainly 
let out a great number of fraudulent 
debtors. 

The House then went into a Committee 
on the Bill. 


Report oN THE PsriTioNS OF THE 
Manuractorers oF Mancuester, &c.} 
Colonel Stanley was extremely sorry that 
it was not in his power to propose some 
measure for the relief of the Petitiouers, 
He was glad, however, that the Petition 
had been referred to a Committee, as the 
Petitioners themselves would be better 
satisfied, when they found that although 
the House could give no relief, they had 
bestowed their serious attention to the 
case which had been laid before them, 
It was certainly a most afflicting consi- 
deration, that in the town. of Manchester 
and its vicinity there were no less than 
. 25,400 persons, who had in some shape or 
‘ another, received parish relief in the pre- 
sent year. : 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that the Report of the Committee 
being now before the House, it must 
be disposed of in some regular manner. 

The Speaker suggested, that it was the 
usual course in such- cases for some gen- 
tleman to move the farther consideration 
of the Report at some day beyord the 
probable duration of the session. 

Mr. Davies Giddy rose to move that the. 
Report be taken into farther consideration. 
that day month. He said that the conduct 
of the Petitioners: throughout was highly 
praise- worthy, and such as must excite the’. 
greatest sympathy for their misfortunes. 
He, however, deprecated the idea of re- 
viewing the general policy of the govern- 
ment of the country in an investigation of 
thisnature. Ifany gentleman sawany thing 
wrong inthe general poliey of the govern- 
ment,—it should be brought forward as a 
substantive measure, and not blended with 


the sufferings of any particular class of — 
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peopte. This might excite all the bad. 
assions, and those most dangerous tothe. 


state,.without doing the least service. “if 
any particular manufacture fell into disuse, 
‘the only remedy the persons employed 
jn it could have, was either to work at 
lower prices, or to employ their labour in 
some other manner. He thought that 
many of our manufacturers would be 
obliged to turn their attention to agricul- 
ture, which would make this country inde- 

ndent of the rest of the world. He 
thought it was necessary to extinguish 
any hope of their meeting relicf in any 
other manner. 

Mr. Rose and Mr. Blackburn coincided 
in the sentiments of the last speaker, and 
bore testimony to the exemplary conduct 
of the manufacturers. 

Lord A. Hamilton said, that should the 
case of the Petitioners come before the 
‘House next session, he should then feel it 
to be his duty to enquire into the causes 
that led to their distresses. 

Mr. Wilberforce, in. referring to the 
orders in council, did not think that as yet 
the advantages arising from them were so 

reat, or the dangefs to. be apprehended 
vom their continuance so alarming, as to 
make persons quite positive as to their 
ultimate result either way. He confessed, 
however, that even from what they had 
already done, if he was not very san- 
guine, he indulged strong hopes; they 
had revived our tradé,-and almost annihi- 
latel that of the enemy. He spoke 
highly of the merits of the petitioners, 

Mr. W. Smith gave his testimony also 


to the temper and patience of the Peti- 


tioners. He hoped their good sense would 
see the impossibility of that House inter- 
fering to. compel the masters not to lower 
their prices, and that they would wait with 
patience till the circumstances of the 
country would effect their relief; apply- 
ing themselves in the interim to the other 
branches of the trade which could be 
turned'to any account.—The motion then 


"passed in the affirmative. 


Monuments ror GENERALS MACKENZIt 
and Lancwortu.} The Chancellor of ‘the 
Exchequer rose to move for public Monu- 
ments to the memory of major-general 
Mackenzie and brigadier-general Lang- 
worth, who fell-at the battle of Tala- 
vera, He was extremely concerned, 
that he was so misconceived on Fri- 
day as to be understood to mean sir 
W. Myers in his notice. Although he 


4 
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was as sensible as any man-of the gallan- 
‘try of sir W. Myers, who fell at the glo- 


rious jbattle of Albuera, yet the House 
would see that it was necessary to draw a 
line somewhere, and that a person’ must 
have arrived at a certain military rank 
before such an bonour was paid to his 
memory. Major-general Mackenzie and 
brigadier-general Langworth were of that . 
rank, and he took some shame to himself - 
for not having proposed it before. The 
fact was that when he moved the vote of 
thanks en the former occasion, it was 
the first time he had ever made a similar 
motion, and he did not: then know that 
even the rank of major-general was suffi, 
cient to have such a public honour be- 
stowed ; but upon enquiry he found that 
it was usual. After touching shortly on 
the merits of general Mackenzie, which 
were eininently displayed in the command — 
of the advanced guard of Talavera; and 
also after bestowing commendations on 
brigadier-general Langworth, an officer in 
the German Legion, he concluded b 
moving “ That an humble Address be 
presented to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions that Monuments 
be erected in the cathedral church of St. 
Paul, London, to the memory of major- 
general Mackenzie and brigadier-general 
Langworth, who fell on the 2sth day of 
July 1809, in the glorious battle at Tala- 
vera de la Reyna; and to assure his Royal 
Highness that this House will make good 
the expense attending thesame.”—Agreed 
to, nem. con. 


Missronarres.] Mr. Prendergast wished 
to put a question to some hon. members, 
whom he then saw in their places, He 
read from a newspaper, the proceedings of: 
the Missionary Society, at a public dinner. 
To those resolutions were signed the names 
of Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Babington, Mr. - 
Grant, and Mr. H. Thornton. The part 
to which his attention was particularly 
directed, was that Resolution by which 
2501. was to be given, to pay persons for. 
reading the Scriptures in the market. 
places of the populous cities in Asia. He 
wished to know, whether those gentlemen 
avowed such a resolution. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke to 
order. 

The Speaker said, that it was certainly 
quite new in the proceedings of parliament, 
for members to be questioned in that House 
about what passed at tavern dinners, 
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Mr. Prendergast said, that this paper 
would go to India, and might do a great 
deal of mischief there. It appeared to 
him a matter of such public importance, 
that he must, in some way or other, bring 
it before parliament. 


Prorerty Tax.}] Sir Thomas Turton 
rose in pursuance of the motion of which 
he had given notice. He thought it was 
most evident, that the Property-tax, as it 
was called, was very unequal in its opera- 
tion, and very oppressive on many classes 
of society. A person who had 200l. per 
annum by way of annuity, which would 
expire with his life, was called upon to 
contribute his 20/. as well as the man who 
had his 200/. per annum from land that 
would sell at thirty years’ purchase, al- 
though the one man would have property 
to the value of 6,000/. to leave to his fa- 
mily, and the other would have nothing. 
This was in the highest degree unequal 
and unfair. It was very hard upon poor 
excisemen, whose salaries were but 70/. or 
$0l. a year, that they should be obliged to 
pay income-tax.. It was extremely hard 
on those whose incomes are not 601, 
per annum. It was also extremely op- 
pressive on the small stock-holder whose 
dividend amounted to forty-shillings a 
year. If it could be proved that the tax 
was unequal and unjust, it ought to be 
equalised and set right, even although the 
revenue might lose. by such alteration. 
After some farther observations the hon. 
‘baronet concluded by moving “ That this 
House will, early in the next session of par- 
liament, take into its consideration so much 
of the Property Tax as relates to the Con- 
tributions and Exemptions.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer was al- 
ways averse to the House giving such 
pledges unless there was something very 
particular in the nature and urgency of 
the measure proposed, as without sucha 
pledge it was competent to any member 
of parliament to bring the subject forward 
as early as he pleased in the next session ; 
and the giving the pledge, while it did not 

really bind the House to adopt any parti- 
cular motion, would yet appear to the. 
public like pronouncing an opinion upon 
the subject, and holding out some sort of 
promise, that an alteration was to be made. 
Now, when a former administration 
thought proper toraise the income tax to ten 
per cent. he thought they had acted wisely 
and manfully; and although he did notagree 
with them in the argument, that it would 
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be pleasanter to pay ten per cent. at once, 
yet he approved of the increase of the tax, 
If he thought it necessary at that time, the 
public expenditure was certainly not di. 
minished since that time, and therefore he 
must oppose a material diminution of the 
revenue. ‘Ihe hon. baronet had himself 
been aware, that the alterations he intend. 
ed to propose would produce a material 
diminution in the revenue, and there 
would be no way of supplying it but by 
laying taxes on some of the necessaries of 
lite, which would press as strongly upon 
the poorer classes, as the tax from which 
it was proposed to relieve them. As for 
laying a higher income-tax upon the 
richer classes, that would be a complete 
subversion of all the principles of justice, 
by which the property of all men should 
be equally protected by the law. As to 
what the hon. baronet had said of the war 
being carried on from a sanguinary mo.- 
tive, he could not agree with him; he did 
not think the people of this country were 
actuated by any such principle, and he 
was certain the war had never been con- 
tinued by ministers on any other ground 


than from a thorough conviction of its ab- _ 


solute necessity. 
Mr. W. Smith admitted that the tax as 


it stood was free from many of the objec- 


tions which attached to it in its original 
state. It had been matter of astonishment 
to him that, as it first stood, any minister 
should have ventured to propose such a 
tax for the endurance of a free people, or 
that it could have been pressed down their 
throats without military force. The rigid 


inquisition into the private fortunes of in- 
dividuals had been even more offensive 
} than its inequality; now, however, it was 


certainly less objectionable. In its origi+ 
nal state it was almost exactly the tax, 


which the revolutionary tribunal proposed . 


to impose in London, provided théy cons 


quered it, as had been shewh in one of the. 
But even to the | 


daily prints at that time. 
tax as it existed at present, he thought the 
hon. baronet’s objections weil founded. 


The right hon. gentleman had-said, that ~ 
the notion of a tax upon capital would - 


lead to a levelling principle, if pushed to 
an extreme; but suppose the principle of 


the tax on income, which it was at present, . 
were pushed to an extreme; a person 
having 60/. a-year was liableto paya 10th 


part of it. Now, there were persons with 
families who could not, by any economy, 
live on less than 60/. a year, and conse- 
quently, without some adventitious aid, if 
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the tax was paid some of the family must 
starve. This, however, he acknowledged 


to be a subject of great difficulty, and no- 


thing but an approximation to equality 
could be expected. But the principle 
ought to be to leave with persons of small 
income the means of decent living in the 
first place, and then to tax incomes be- 
yond this innearly an equal degree. The 
war might yet last a long time, and though 
he himself might, upon the plan which he 
suggested, be liable te pay more than he 
now paid, yet if the poorer classes were 
in some measure relieved, by removing 
the burthen to the higher classes, he be-. 
lieved the country would be better satis- 
fied. He therefore wished that a pledge 
should be given this session that the House 
would reconsider the principle of this tax, 
allowing, at the same time, that it was im- 
possible to relieve the lower classes in any 
way that would not produce a defalcation 
in the amount of this particular tax. 

_ Sir T. Turton shortly replied. He never 
had an idea of taking the whole tax off 
the lower classes, and placing. it on’ the 
higher; but he theught a medium of ap- 
proximation might be hit upon; and it 
was on the principle of contributigg ac- 
eording to ability, that he wished to ad- 
vocate the measure. If ever there was a 
period in which there was necessity for 
ministers to consider how far the people 
could contribute from inability, the pre- 
sent was unquestionably that period. 
Every thing that could be done by courage 
and noble exertion he was confident would 
be efiected, but the struggle he wasconvinc- 
ed would be long, and it would be highly 
necessary to husband our means of carry-' 
ing on the war. It was impossible we 
could hold out otherwise against the supe- 
rior population of France, because for 
every 5,000 men we lost, they conld afford 
to lose 20,000. This motion had engaged 
his serious attention for a great length of 
time, and he thought it so important, that 
-even if he should now fail in it, he would 
certainly bring ‘it forward in the course 
of the next session. © 

The motion was then negatived without 
a division. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, June 2G. 
Petition or Mr, St. Jonn Mason.) 


Mr. Sheridan said, the case of Mr. St. 
John Mason, which he was now bringing 


before the House, was one of the most 
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unexampled grievance which had ever 
occurred in the annals of oppression in 
this country. From his former experience 
it was his wish that the Irish governnient 
should agree to take Mr. Mason’s case 
into their own hands; but from the ab- 
sence of the right hon. gentleman, lately 
principal secretary, and now, he under- 
stood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, for 
Ireland, he was obliged to relinquish any 
hopes he might have formed on that sub- 
ject. It was some time since Mr. Mason 
had suffered the oppression and injustice 
of which he complained ; but it was proper _ 
to observe that Mr. Mason brought no 
charge against lord Hardwicke, under 
whose administration that oppression took 
place. What Mr. Mason complained of 
was, that on false information he had been 
arrested and kept in imprisonment for two 
years in one of the most loathsome and 
unclean prisons that the imagination of 
man could conceive. The horrors of the 
Irish prisons could not even be imagined 
by those who had not attended to the Re- 
port which had been made on the subject. 
Two-thirds of the gaols, especially of those 
in the vicinity of the metropolis, which 
were the principal gaols of the country, 
were declared to be a complete nuisance, 
It was astonishing that these abusesshould 
have subsisted so long under the cogni- 
zance of so many members of parliament 
of that country inthis House. The power 
of the commissioners appointed to examine 
into the prison abuses in Ireland, was li- 
mited to that object alone. Some of those 
prisoners who, like Mr. Mason, were ar- 
rested and put into confinement without 
any sufficient cause, during the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus. act, thought 
themselves entitled to compensation for 
the injury which they had sustained from 
it: but Mr. Mason had uniformly perse- 
vered, with an anxiety which did him the 
highest honour, not to seek for compensa- 
tion for the losses which he had sustained 
in being dragged from an honourable pro- 
fession to the destruction of all bis future 


} prospects in life, but to have his character, 
-which had. suffered in the eyes of the 


world by grovndlegs imprisonment, 
again restored to him. He had uniformly 
persisted in challenging all inquiry into 


} his conduct, and in calling upon govern- 


ment to shew any thing to the contrary of 
his statement. ‘There was one paragraph 
of his Petition particularly deserving of 
notice, in which he stated, that he had 
applied to the Irish government again and — 
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again, soliciting an examination into his 
conduct, but that all applications which 
he had hitherto made had been unavail- 
ing; and he therefore concluded that the 
Irish government were under an absolute 
inability to state any just cause for his im- 
prisonment. Mr. Mason charged the go- 
vernment .of the earl pf Hardwicke with 
injustice and oppression towards him, and 
with an abuse of the power which had 
been granted to them for the protection of 
- the people; and no answer had been made 
_to him from which it might be possible to 
say whether the information received by 
‘the government was such as to justify 
them. If the information upon which a 
man Was deprived of his liberty was not 
producible, then there was an end to every 
thing like redress. If they were to keep 
a man in custody for two years, and then 
to be allowed to say, It is true we have 
thought proper to imprison. you for two 
years, we have been the ruin of you and 
your family; but we did it upon very 
sufficient information, which we will not 
produce—that was no answer to the Peti- 
tioner. What possible objection could 
overnment have to oppose to his claim? 
fle wished government themselves to take 
up this examination, that they might see 
‘that they had proceeded on false informa- 
tion. Was it not the wish of lord Hard- 
wicke himself that this examination should 
be entered upon? Here he stood charged 
with oppression by a person who defied 


him to produce any thing against him. | 


Surely, then, it must be his wish to exa- 
mine into the charges on which Mr. 
Mason was imprisoned, that if they should 
turn out unfounded, he might have the 
satisfaction of restoring Mr. Mason to his: 
former character in'society. Under such 
an impression, he had no idea of the go- 
vernment’s contfoverting this Petition. 
There were two ways alone by which -the 
Petitioner could obtain redress. One of 
these was by the appointment of a Com- 
mittee up stairs; but at this late period of. 
the session, as it would be necessary, in. 
order to give the necessary information to 
that Committee, to move for the produc-: 
tion of a number of papers in Ireland, it 
‘was impossible to anticipate any benefit 
from a Committee. What he had to pro- 
pose was, to leave the matter in the hands 
of the Irish government themselves, in the 
satne way asthe examination of the prison 
abuses had been entrusted to them, which 
he would follow as a precedent; and he 
had no doubt that the consequence of such 
4 
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examination would be the restoration of 
character to Mr. Mason. He should there. 

fore move, “ That an humble Address be 

presented to his ‘royal highness the Prince 

Regent, that he will be graciously pleased 

to give directions to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, to institute an inquiry into the 
case of Jobn St. John Mason, esq. who, in 

a Petition presented to this House on the 

17th of May last, hath directly charged 

the government of the earl of Hardwicke, 

when he was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 

with injustice and oppression towards him 
the said John St. John. Mason.” 

Mr. Yorke seconded the motion. As far 
as his noble relation and himself were con- 
cerned, they wished for investigation ; but. 
there were a few points in the speech of 
the right hon. gent., upon which he was 
desirous to make some observations. The 
right hon. gent. had said, that this was an 
instance of unexampled oppression ; this 
unexampled oppression, however, he had - 
brought forward two or three times before, 
but had always. appointed a late day for 
the discussion, and after several disappoint- 
ments, submitted it at length almost on the 
last day of the session. Surely if the case 
did amount to an unexampled oppression, 
the right hon. gent. would not have 
delayed so long. But the right hon. gent. 
had said, what the petition itself did not 
state, that the gentleman on whose behalf 
he applied to the House, had been con- 
fined in a place described to be loathsome 
and abominable. The Report of the com- 
missioners said the contrary. The right 
hon. gent, had also maintained, that if the 
grounds upon which any person was con- 
fined. were not stated, individuals would . 
be.exposed to constant oppression: but the 
gentleman in question was confined under ~ 
the. suspension of the Habeas Corpus act; 
and the argument, if good for any thing, 
would go against the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which was not the: 
point at issue. The fact was, that from 
the Revoltition down, the Crown had con- | 
stantly exercised such a power, for the 
purpose of prevention not of punishment. 
He approved of the wish manifested by 
the petitioner to retrieve his characters 
it was honourable—and as it was proposed 
that government itself should give him 
the opportunity, he should feel’ himself 
guilty of an act of injustice were he to 
refuse. He hoped the intelligence he had 
received might prove to be false. Mr. 
’ Mason was taken up at the time when the 
detestable insurrection broke out in 1803, 
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and was released from prison before the 
Habeas Corpus suspension act expired, 
As far as his noble relation was concerned, 
he had no acquaintance with Mr. Mason, 
and therefore could not be suspected of 
any personal resentment towards him, or 
any wish to injare him as an individual. 

Sir Evan Nepean said that his right hon. 


_ friend who brought forward the motion 


was not acquainted with the time in which 
the petitioner was imprisoned. He (sir 
Evan Nepean) was not in Ireland when 
Mr. Mason was taken into custody, but 
having arrived there shortly after, he had 
entered minutely into an investigation of 
the circumstances, and concluded from 
thence, that if government had not ar- 
zested him, it would have been guilty of 
misconduct. He had afterwards, by the 
order of lord Hardwicke, examined into 
the cases of all the state prisoners, and if 
there were any favourable circumstances 
in that of Mr. Mason he should have been 
He had also 
examined the place of his confinement, 
and found it to be clean and comfortable ; 
and, having gone at periods when he was 
not expected, found every thing conducted 
with an attention to the comforts of the 
prisoners. 

Mr. W. Smith wished to do away every 
unfavourable impression which ‘the dis- 
tance of time might make on the mind of 
the House. He had met the petitioner 
occasionally at the house of a common 
friend, and if any delay had taken place 
in bringing his case forward, he could 
take it 6n him to say, that it was not at- 
tributable to him, though other gentlemen 
might innocently enough be the cause of 
it, because he would take it upon him to 
say. that Mr. Mason was incessantly en- 
deavouring to forward his petition. If Mr. 
Mason had not geod sufficient 
grounds, he could not imagine ‘he would 
be so anxious to procure an examination 
in public, in private, or in any other way. 


- He acted like a man conscious of his own 
_ innocence. It might very well happen 
that, in a country like Ireland, where par- 
fies were in such state. exaspera- 
-tion, if anonymous information were 


listened to, an innocent man might become 


-the victim of party.spleen and malice. 


‘The right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) had 
said, the argument extended to all Habeas 
Corpus suspension cases. He confessed 
he. was more anxious for the general than 


the individual case. The public safety 


might demand occasional suspensions of the 
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saying that the public safety might re- 
quire an injury to an individual, holding 
him up-to all the members of society as a 
suspected person, and at last dismissing 
him without accusation? Where was 
the remedy for this oppression? This 
ought not to be allowed to take place ina 
free country. There ought to be some 
tribunal appointed where an injured indi- 
vidual might seek redress; and if govern- 
ment could shew no grounds for the depri- 
vation of a man’s liberty, then he ought 
to be declared innocent of those crimes fox 
the suspicion of which he was arregted. In 
this way it would be possible to reconcile 
the justice due to the country at large with 
the justice due to any individual who might 
suffer for the sake of the country at large. 
He wished that a Committee up stairs had 
been appointed, as the government might 
very naturally wish to justify themselves. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said be 
was not aware of any difliculty under 
which Mr. Mason laboured, as to the possi- 
bility of bringing forward his case. He 
did not believe that any act of -indemnity 
followed the year in which he was confined, 
and therefore it was-competent to him to. 
bring his action. He was sure the House. 
would agree that persons might be con- 
fined upon information which government 
could not disclose, without shutting itself 
out from such ‘sources of information in 
future. If the question was brought before 
a jury, if it was evident that government 
was not actuated by any malicious feeling 
‘towards the individual, and that the 
Habeas Corpus act was not unnecessarily 
suspended, he was sure that no judge or 
jury would award damages, and therefore 
Mr. Mason might. have acted properly in 
not appealing to the law. He thought his 
right hon. friend was right in recording 
the motion, especially as the House would 
‘be able to. pursue: thé-subject in a com- 
mittee-of its own, if it should not approve 
of the conduct of the investigators now ap- 
pointed. 
Sir F. Burdett said,. the doctrines laid 
down by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer seemed to him of such 
a nature, that if they were true, we ap- 
peared. to. have no security for personal 
liberty in. this country, more than what 
was possessed by men in other countries. 
If a gentleman was to be kept in solitary 
confinement for two years, and the grounds 
upon which government acted were not 
to be. made known to him, it was impose 
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sible to define arbitrary power more com- 
pletely. This was just such a doctrine 
as one would expect to hear from Buona- 
arté’s minister of police, or whoever 
else should fill a situation corresponding 
to that of the right hon. gentleman over 
the way. The suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus act gave ministers no right to im- 
prison persons whom they were not au- 
thorised otherwise to imprison: it only 
took away from the unfortunate indivi. 
dual the right of forcing on his trial 
within a reasonable time. With respect 
to the treatment which the Petitioner had 
received from Dr. Trevor, he would ask, 
what colour of pretence Dr. Trevor had to 
alter the treatment of the prisoners. 
There seemed to be lately a new mode of 
proceeding adopted with regard to gaols, 
persons interfering in the management of 
them.who had no right so to interfere. 
-They were told of the character of Dr. 
Trevor, and they were also sure ‘to be 
told of the character of the unfortunate 
complainers. And he heard the other 
day of the improper conduct of a person 
under confinement in this country. What 
that impropriety was he could not con- 
ceive. If the prisoner had endeavoured 
to effect his escape, then the gaoler was 
bound in duty to take measures for se- 
curing him; but he was not at liberty to 
punish this individual at his own discre- 
tion. He should wish to see an action 
brought against government by the peti- 
tioner, and he thought that any jury 
would give it in his favour. It was 
always the case with governments to 
possess an unwarrantable jealousy with 
regard to the subject; they wished always 
to make assurance double sure, rather than 
allow persons to escape from whom they 
‘apprehended danger. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer in ex- 
lanation said, that he only justified 
ills of indemnity in cases where rebel- 
lien was known to- exist, and where its 
existence was recognized by parliament, 
and not im the general way attributed to 
him by the hon. baronet. 

Sir C: Burrell said, that at the time of 
the suspension of that act in Ireland, a re- 
bellion did exist; and it was necessary 
that government should be entrusted with 
greater powers than usual. 

Sir H. Montgomery bore testimony to the 
mild government of lord Hardwicke, and 
expressed his confidence, that however 
this investigation might turn out, that 

“noble lord would be found to deserve the 
thanks of the House. 


Petition of Mr. St. John Mason. 
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Mr. Hutchinson said, he should be sorry, 
in voting for the present motion, if any 
one should’ suppose that he was any wise 
reflecting on the character of lord Hard. 
wicke, of whose administration the lead. 
ing features were lenity and conciliation, 
At the time when Mr. Mason was ar. 
rested there was no rebellion in Ireland, 
but merely an alarm and suspicion; and 
there was every appearance, from the 
anxiety which that gentleman displayed 
to have his case examined into, that he 
was innocent. But in sending this invese 
tigation to the Irish government, there 
was no imputation thrown on the Irish 
government, because it was perfectly 
possible for the chief governor, however 
amiable, to have been misled, and for 
acts of the greatest outrage to have been 
committed under his auspices under the 
pretext of keeping down rebellion; and 
though he was not for charging the noble 
earl with countenancing these oppressive 
measures, yet he would: say, that the 
greatest outrages which were committed 
in 1798, were not committed by 
rebels, but by those who acted under the 
government. ‘To his knowledge several 
innocent individuals had been ruined by 
the measures adopted towards them, and 
then let loose on the country without res 
tribution or compensation, 
Mr. Long said, that such was the lenity 
of lord Hardwicke, that when Secretary, 
he had been desired by him. to examine 
into the cases of the several prisoners, and 
to report them to him, with the anxious 
desire to find out any thing in their fas ~ 
vour. He then mentioned the treatment 
of Mr. Mason, which, he was satisfied, 
would be found to have been perfectly 
Mr. Sheridan denied that any charge 
was meant to be brought against lord 
Hardwicke. All that was alledged, was 


that lord Hardwicke had “been deceived, 


But the chief point to which he was 
anxious to advert, was, the view which 
had been+taken of the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus act. _ Most erroneous | 
notions were entertained even by lawyers: - 
on this subject. Many gentlemen ap- 
peared to think, that by the suspension of - 
the Habeas Corpus act, government might. 
upon the slightest suspicion, seize any 
one, and confine him without a trial as 
Jong as it pleased. ‘The suspension gave 
no ‘such power. He maintained that it 
never had been so acted upon since the 
Revolution till Mr. Pitt’s administration. 
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The extent of the power was this, that 
government having committed a person 
upon such information, as would at any 
time have justified thatcommitment, might 
by virtue of the suspension, put off the 
trial; and this in critical times might be 
necessary, aS a premature disclosure of 
the evidence night in certain circum- 
stances be extremely prejudicial. But, 
under Mr. Pitt’s administration they did 
not wait for this information, nor was it 
specified in their warrants that any such 
information had been obtained. They 
thought, that from the most trifling sus- 
picion in their own breast they might im- 
prison and keep the object of their sus- 
picion as long as they pleased. They 
were in reality guilty of a serious crime, 
and the gaolers, too, were criminal who 
consented to receive prisoners under such 
warrants. And, what was the remedy for 
these proceedings? An act of indemnity! 
He knew it must come to that, for they 
themselves found that their conduct was 
illegal. If ministers were permitted to 
act thus, and to be indemnified for such 
conduct, there was no security for the 
liberty of the subject. Sham plots, or 
real plots, or plots of any description, 
would afford the minister a pretence for 
confining persons obnoxious tohim. The 
indemnity to which he alluded passed 
‘under the administration of lord Sidmouth, 
and it was the only act of that adminis- 
tration which he had decidedly repro- 
bated. As to Mr. Mason’s having re- 
course to.a jury, that was utterly imprac- 
ticable. Mr. Mason had. applied in all 
quarters for trial and redress, to every 
new lord lieutenant, to every new chief 
secretary, and being himself a lawyer, it 
would have been strange if. he had over- 
looked a trial by jury, if that had been open 
to him. Mr. Mason, he had no doubt, 


would have been happy to have appealed 


toa jury of his countrymen; but, as he 
stated in his Petition, he could not get 
redress by the ordinary forms of !aw; and 
he was persuaded, that, on inquiry, it 
would be found that he could not have re- 
course to a jury. As to the conduct of 
Dr. Trevor, he contended, that after the 
documents which had been produced by 
him‘on a former occasion, and the 
davits of the most honourable persons, it 
was hardly possible. to doubt but Dr. 


‘Trevor had been guilty of gross oppres- 


sion. An inquiry was had in consequence 
of the statement which he had made to 
the House, and he would ‘now read some 
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passages from the Report of the commise 
sioners.—He accordingly read some ex~ 
tracts, from which it appeared, that 13 
persons had been confined in one cell, 
18 feet by 12, and the reason alledged for 
this was, that the prisoners would by this 
means be more under the eye of the 
keeper. It had been stated that Kilmain- 
ham gaol was a very clean place, but the 
report was, that though it had once been a 
very clean place, yet for five years past it 
had been filthy beyond description. He 
was sure that the chief Secretary for Ire- 
land must now feel very happy that he 
had agreed to the examination into the 
state of the prisons, which he (Mr, S.) 
had formerly proposed. As Mr. Mason’s 
case was at last to be investigated by the 
Irish government, he had only to express 
his hope that he would be fully heard in 
his own defence. Certain he was, that 
the language of Mr. Mason was not that 
of one conscious of guilt or afraid of trial. 
—The motion was then agreed to. 


Finance Committez.] Mr. Bankes 
presented the Tenth Report of the Com- 
mittee of Public Expenditure, which was 
laid on the table. In moving that the 
Report be printed, he begged leave to call 
the attention of the House to it, as it con~ 
tained what he conceived to be matter of 
the greatest importance. It related to the 
speedy audit of accounts, which would 
tend more than any thing else to check an 
improvident waste of the public money. 
He had long wished to bring the subject 
of the tardy examination of military and 
regimental accounts before the House, but 
had never been able to do so till this ses- 
sion. These accounts were even in a worse 
condition than the civil accounts. Regu- 
lations were proposed to remedy the evil ; 
and though much yet remained to .be 
done, he trusted that a most useful foun- 
dation was laid. The execution of the de- 
tails he left to his right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who he be- 
lieved was well disposed to these improve- 
ments.—The Report was then ordered to 
be printed. 


Missionaries TO THE E&st.] Mr. 
Prenderyast, after stating that no one could 
be more desirous than he was to extend 
the light of Christianity wherever it could 
be done with effect and advantage, ob- 
served that he felt himself called upon to 
bring the subject of Missions to the East 
before the House, in consequence of a pa« 
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ragraph which he had seen, purporting to 
be a part of the proceedings of a society 
in this city for propagating Christianity. 
The paragraph in question he thought 
highly exceptionable ; for if the proceed- 
ing which it recommended were adopted, 
the effect would bé to scatter disaffection 
among 40 or 50 millions of the most peace- 
able. people in the world, and_ those 
strongly attached to the British. He was 
sure the member for Yorkshire himself, 
if he had sufficient local knowledge, would 
see the impolicy of any compulsory means, 
of whatever description, to sptead Chris- 
tianity in India. He hoped that some ex- 
planation of the paragraph in question 
would be given, and if that should be sa- 
tisfactory, he would not press his motion 
for all the documents sent to India since 
1807, relative to the missions in that 
quarter, otherwise he would. 

Mr. Grant said’ that neither he, nor his 
hon. friend (Mr. Wilberforce) had ever 
heard of the measure alluded to till’ it was 
read at a meeting of the society for propa- 
gating the knowledge of Christianity in 
Africa chiefly, and also in the East. But 
he had felt no alarm at the passage .in 
question. It referred merely to a recom- 
mendation of the Committee of that society 
in the East, that the Scriptures should be 
read in public to the people in their native 
language. The Hindoo and Mahometan 
Scriptures were read publicly already, and 
the reading of the Christian Scriptures in 
the same manner, would give no offence 
whatever. But even this could not be at- 
tempted without the sanction of the go- 
vernment ; and the regulations of the go- 
vernment on this subject, if at all erring, 
erred rather on the side of extreme pru- 
dence and caution. He trusted he need 
make no apology for the Committee in this 
country. There was no intention to. en- 
force this‘measure by any authority of 
government, or any compulsory means 
whatever. Jt was only proposed'to leave 
the matter to make its own way. 

Mr. Prendergast said he was satisfied with 
the explanation, and would not press his 
motion. 


Froceinc Soxpiers.] Sir F. Burdett 
called the attention of the House to the 
case of a soldier who had been lately con- 
demned to be flogged in the Isle of Wight, 
for being absent at night. It appeared 
from this, that the discretionary power 
given in the mutiny act, was not likely to 
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ing the infliction of that disgraceful pu- 
nishment. Rather than submit to it, the. 
man actually cut his throat; but it was 
sewed up, and it was said that the man 
only deserved additional punishment for 
the attempt. He belonged to the royals, 
and his name was John Evans. He con- 
cluded by giving notice, that he would 
next session again call the attention of the 
House to this important subject. 


Mr. Pote.] Mr. Parnell, 
in requesting the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer to give to the House some expla- 
nation of the motives which had led to the 
arrangement by which the Chief Secretar 
for Ireland was to hold the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Irish Exchequer, did not in- 
tend to express an opinion against it. He 
should wait to form his opinion upon the 
explanation that might be given. He 
could not help, however, viewing it with 
some suspicion, because it seemed to be 
altogether inconsistent with that principle, 
which ought to govern the finances of Ire- 
iand; the principle of a superintending — 
control of a board of treasury. It had 
been an object for many years in the Irish 
parliament to acquire sach acontrol. The 
Bill which established it was termed the. 
Responsibility bill, a name implying that 
so long as the management of the finances 
was in the hands of the lord lieutenant, 
there was no adequate responsibility.— 
Now, this proceeding of making the lord 
lieutenant’s secretary Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, looked very like a recurrence 
to the old system ; and as if it was intended. 
to put aside the board of treasury. If this 
was the case, it would be as well to say so, _ 
and then the public might be saved the 
expence of paying salaries to a number of 
useless lords of the treasury., As the. 
chief secretary for Ireland was in that ca- 
pacity subordinate to the lord lieutenant, 
and would be in the capacity of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, subordinate to the right 


‘Thon. gent. opposite, (Mr. Perceval). from 


his being first lord of the Irish treasury 5 _ 
the question to which he more immediately 
required an answer was this ; whether the 
communications that would hereafter be 
made to the several boards ef Commis- 
sioners in Ireland employed in the collec-_ 
tion of the Revenue, would be made: in. 
the name of the lord lieutenant, or in the” 
name of the treasury, and with the con-. 
currence of the right hon, gent.? The~ 
answer to this question would decide whe-. 


be attended with much effect in prevent- | 
3 


ae or not the finances of Ireland. were to 
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be under the constitutional and proper 
control of aboard‘of treasury. If itshould 
turn out that every thing was to be done 
in the name of the lord lieutenant, then he 
should say that the arrangement was in 
every respect one that ought never to have 
been made; because, as far as he was ac- 
quainted with. the deficiency of the Irish 
revenue, and could form an opinion as to 
the remedy of the great abuses in respect 
to it, he was sure, that so far from taking 
away the whole control of the treasury, 
the measure which of all others was most 
wanting was the rendering of that con- 
trol more effectual, and moreypredominant. 
For this reasan, he would rather have 
wished the office of Chancellor of the Irish 
Exchequer, if to be joined with any other, 
to be consolidated with that of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer of England, be- 
cause such an arrangement would take the 
control of the finances of Ireland wholly 
out of the hands of the lord lieutenant, and 
contribute very essentially to deprive him 
of that influence, to the improper exercise 
of which was to be attributed almost all the 
abuses which so. generally existed in Ire- 
land in respect to the collection of the re- 
venue. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in reply, 
said, he did not well know how to answer 
the question of the hon. member. He did 
not see why the duties of the respective 
offices might not be discharged in the same 
manner as they had hitherto been, though 
held by one person. Whatever business 


_ belonged to the office of Chief Secretary 
would be done just as if the Chief Secretary _ 


was not Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
whatever belonged to the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be done as 


. if the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
not Chief Secretary. The arrangement. 
was merely an experiment, which need . 


not be persevered in if it was not found 
to succeed. For his own part, he could 
not understand what was meant by a con- 
trol of a board of treasury over the execu- 
Mr. Parnell was glad to find the measure 
was merely an experiment, because he was 


~sure, after what had fallen from the right 


hon., gent. that it was an impolitic one, 


-- Inasmuch.as the constitutional control of a. 


board of treasury over the finances of Ire- 
land was to be set aside. Such a control 


~ over the lord lieutenant was absolutely 


necessary ; because it was the influence 


and patronage which the’ lord lieutenant 


derived from the revenue department that 
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was the cause of all the abuses which pres 
vailed in the collection of the Irish ree 
venue. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, June 27. 


Coin anp Bank Note 
Earl Stanhope, pursuant to notice, rose 
to introduce a Bill upon the subject 
which he had mentioned, and on which 
their lordships were summoned _ that 
day. ‘The subject to which his Bill 
referred was of the most material im- 
portance to all classes and descriptions 
of people in thecountry. He was aware of 
the objection which would lie as to the 
late period of the session; but that was 
not an insuperable one. He had lost no 
time in coming forward. He saw a letter 
yesterday the contents of which surprised 
him nota little. In consequence of this, 
he repaired to some of the most eminent 
bankers, and also to some lawyers—two 
classes of men whom he thought the most 
likely to advise him well upon the subject. 
He had the satisfaction to find, that those 
among the bankers whom he had consulted, 
were of opinion, that something was ne- 
cessary to be done in consequence; and 
farther, that what he proposed were the 
most proper measures to be adopted. He 
then came down to this House, in order to 
consult with some members upon the sub- 
ject. He did not wish to mention any 
names in what he was about to refer to, as 
he did not wish to make a charge against 
any person. He had received informa. 
tion, the substance of which was, that a 
person of large landed property in the 
} country, from some motives or other, had 
given notice to certain of his tenants to 
pay him their rents, now due, at Mid- 
summer, in gold; but he further heard, 
that this person had either insinuated or 
expressed, that if he should take Bank 
notes in such payment, he shouid only 
take them at the rate of 16 shillings in the 
pound ! But if it were for 19 shillings and 
sixpence, or any deterioration or deprecia- 
tion, it could not be of much importance 
with respect tothe principle. What might 
be the consequence of such a procedure? 
In the first place, it would be a gross in- 
justice towards the tenants. Suppose one 
of these owed him 400i. sterling, would it 
be just to call on him to pay, 500i. in the 
shape of Bank notes? For such might be 
the effect. But he would go farther, and 


ask, if such landlord received notes.in that 
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way, what was he to do with them? Sup- 
pose he owed his coachmaker the sum of 
five hundred pounds, would he pay those 
notes at the rate of sixteen shillings in the 
pound, and so put 100/, in the coach- 
maker’s pocket? Money which he had 
just taken out of the pocket of his tenant! 
Suppose the example of the person to 
whom he alluded, were to be followed to 
any extent during the recess of parliament, 
what a series of calamities nrust ensue ! 
And this at-a period when the legislature 
could not interfere. Evils which it would 
be beyond its power subsequently to re- 
medy. Cases like those of the French as- 
signats might occur; evils, he repeated, 
might ensue, which it would be beyond 
the power of parliament to relieve or rec- 
tify. The plan which he submitied ona 
former evening would have obviated all 
such evils as he contemplated, and by 
establishing a system of transfer, the prin- 
ciple of a-legal tender might safely be 
adopted. But, when once paper was de- 
preciated, it would be impracticable to 
restore it to its original value. Let the 
great cases of America and France be 
Jooked to for the illustration. ‘The na- 
tional paper of America was at one time 
at aloss of 97 per cent, verifying the simile 
of Tom Paine, who said, that when Con- 
gress first issued its paper, it was like a 
very large snow-ball, but which from the 
very warm hands it passed through, re- 
turned to them no bigger than anut. But 
jn the case of France, the hands the na- 
tional paper went through were much 
warmer, as their paper, at one time, could 
be purchased at the rate of 7s. per cent.! 
We should look with care and caution to 
our own national paper. ‘To speak figu- 
ratively, he regarded the Bank of England 
as one of the bottom planks of the ship of 
England ; if we permitted it to be bored 
through, we risked the whole vessel. ‘The 
Biil he was about to propose, would guard 
against such an evil. He hoped when 
ministers came to consider his measure, 
they would know better what to do when 
it should come to a second reading. He 
begged leave to observe, that when a per- 
son proposed any thing, it generally be- 
came a consideration, whether or not he 
had any interest in what he recommended. 
With respect to himself, there were se- 
veral malicious lies afloat. It was reported 
he was in debt 100,000/. and that if what 
he adverted to were to take place, it would 
operate to his injury. 


owed nothing to any body. It was also 
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Fortunately, he | 


(764 
said of him, that he intended setting off to 
America, and meant to carry away eighty 


thousand pounds out of the family estates, 
But these were infamous falsehoods, and 
uttered by the last person in the coun. 
try that should have uttered them, 
In the present instance, he assured 
their lordships, he was actuated b 
no party motives. The remedy he now 
proposed was as simple as the evil was 
alarming. To obviate it, they had 
nothing to do but what the Bill proposed, 
namely, To render it illegal for any man 
to pay a larger sum than 21s. for a guinea, 
To render it illegal for any person to res 
ceive a less sum in the case of a Bank 
note, than the value therein expressed as 
payable to bearer; these were the leading 
provisions, and the beneficial tendency, or 
rather the saving and preserving effects of 
such a measure, were incalculable. The | 
farmers he regarded as an oppressed set of. 
men. It was a most incumbent duty of 
the legislature to protect them. The 
evils which he contemplated would more 
especially affect that meritorious class, 
They would spread like a contagion, 
Their lordships knew the flame that 
spread in consequence of the proposition 
of the noble viscount then absent (lord 
Sidmouth) respecting the Dissenters. Any 
thing which would so essentially affect the 
interest of the farmers would in like man- 
ner be instantly communicated from one 
end of the country to the other. The 
noble earl then presented his Bill, which 
he moved should be read a first time; 
which was accordingly done. It was in- 
tituled, An Act for making more effectual 
provision for preventing the current Gold 
Coin of the realm from being paid or ac- 
cepted for a greater value than the current 
value of such coin; for preventing ahy 
Note or Notes of the Governor and Com- 
pany of the Bank of Engiand front being 
received for any smaller sum than the 
sum therein specified; and for staying 
proceedings upon any distress by tender 
of such notes, 
The Earl of Liverpool gave the noble: 
mover ample credit for the purity and 
correctness of his motives in coming for- 
ward on the present occasion. He agreed 
with him as to the great importance of the - 
subject, which was one which merited 
the serious attention of the Jegislature; 
and the arguments of the noble earl cer- 
tainly carried great weight with them. 
At the very late period of the session, 
however, just on the eve of its close, and 
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thought it would not be advisable to pro- 
ceed any further with the measure at pre- 
sent. When the great extent anid magnitude 
of the subject were considered, he thought 
their lordships must genérally be of his 
opinion. He was ready at the same time 
to admit the probable efficacy of the re- 
medies proposed, as far as they went. 
As. to the immediate necessity for their 
adoption, were it principally rested on 
what was said, as to the intended act of a 
single individual, he could not subscribe 
to the existence of that necessity. Under 
the circumstances, he could not believe 
that the intention would be persevered 
in, or if it were, that the example would 
be followed by any other person. For 
the evils contemplated by the noble earl; 
the proposed remedy, as far as he con- 
sidered it, would be thought to be the 
most efficacious. By it, one great and 
material objection, that which referred 
to making notes a legal tender, was in a 
great measure obviated, Generally speak- 
ing, the subject in question was not proper 
for legislative interference, except in cases 
of positive necessity, of which, as yet, 
he saw no proof. It would be preferable 
torely upon the general principle of the 
mutual confidence and good sense of the 
people at large. Here he.did not see a 
sufficient case made out to induce a de- 
parture from that principle. The period 
of the session, when: most of the mexabers 
had left town, and when such an im- 

ortant proposition could not be adequate- 
ly discussed, was also a most serious ob- 
jection. As to the particular case alluded 
‘to by the noble earl, he understood it was 
hot only as was stated by him, but that 
the alternative of receiving the Bank paper 
only at a depreciated.state, was made a 
Positive condition! That the rents should 


_be paid either-in British or. foreign coin, 


or in depreciated Bank paper! But he 
should repeat his firm belief, that such 
an intention, even if acted upon, would 
induce no other person so to act; the 
example ‘would not be folowed. He 
was’.aware of the injustice of~such a 


. procedure under the circumstances, but 


he had no apprehension as to the pre- 
Yalence of such an example, and on the 


grounds he had already stated, no neces- - 


sity existing—no adequate case was made 
out, for. such an important act of le- 


gislative interposition. He felt it his duty, 


should the noble earl move for the second 
reading of the Bill, te move, That it be 
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under all the circumstances of the case, he | read a second time on that day three 


months. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said that, with 
respect to the case of the noble lord, who, 
it was said, insisted upon payment of his 
present rents in specie, he would call to 
the recollection of the House, that some 
months since he had positively stated that 
such a practice obtained in Ireland; and 
since that period numerous were the 
anonymous letters he had received, in- 
forming him that various instances of the . 
kind occurred in that country. He was 
not decided asto the propriety of pressing 
such a Bill at this period of the session. 
It should be printed, and an opportunity 
of general consideration afforded as to 
the nature of the remedy proposed. A 
mode of proceeding which the noble se- 
cretary of state admitted to be the best, 
under the pwesent circumstances. He 
must oppose the principle that it was pre- 
ferable to rely on the discretion of indi- 
viduals in a concern of such vital import- 
ance, than on a positive law of the land. 
It was not to the conduct of individuals, 
but to the protection of parliament that 
the people should look; and it was in- 
cumbent on the legislature to take the 
subject into its most serious consideration, 
at the earliest proper opportunity. 

The Eari of Limerick observed, that 
what had been just stated by the noble 
lord did not apply to the South of Ireland, 
as there was net any instance in that part 
of the country of a landlord making such 
a demand. 

The Earl of Lauderdale said, he had not 
alluded to the South but to the North of 
Ireland. 

The Earl of Clancarty was anxious to 
know what part of the North of Ireland, 
as inthe province of Ulster Bank notes 
were refused to be taken as early as the 
passing of the Bank restriction bill; and 
as they came gradually into circulation, 
they were taken in payment in many in- 
stances at a discount, but that practice 
was rapidly declining. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was aware of the 


practice to which the noble lord alluded, 


but he also knew an instance, which he 
had formeriy stated, where a landlord 
called upen his. tenants to pay in gold, 
and the latter having represented to the 
steward the impossibility of procuring 
gold, they were each told that there were 
100 guineas ata chandier’s shop in the 
neighbourhood which might be ‘purchas- 
ed; and it was a fact, that with those 
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100 guineas, passing from one to another, 
a rent of 7,000/. was actually paid. 

The Earl of Clancarty was very desirous 
of knowing who the party was to whom 


this circumstance referred. _ His lordship 
then observed upon the black malignity 
which must have actuated the individual 
who had been referred to in the early part 
of the debate, as having demanded pay- 
ment of his rents in gold, or that he would 
only take Bank notes at a depreciated 
rate. . 

‘The of Lauderdale objected strongly 
to the term black malignity, contending 
that the noble lord alluded to might. have 
been actuated by the purest patriotism, 
in determining to force upon the govern- 
ment the consideration of the situation of 
the country, to which his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters seemed determined to shut their 
eyes. 

Earl Grosvenor was of opinion that the 
subject merited the serious attention of 
the House. He thought, however, in the 
_proceedings on the present occasion, they 
ought to be guided by circumstances, and 
not come to any hasty decision as to 
the Bill. : 

The Lord Chancellor was not prepared 
to give any opinion as to the expediency 
of adopting the measure proposed by the 
noble earl, but he felt called upon to say, 
that in proposing that measure, the noble 


earl could be actuated only by a sense of 


the public good, and that therefore, under 
all the circumstances of the times, he 
thought the noble earl entitled to the 
thanks of that House, and of every well- 
wisher to the prosperity of the country 


for having thus brought the subject 


ward for their Jordships’ consideration. 


It was far from. being a question to which | 


he would very readilyassent, to make abank 
note a legal tender. 
jections against it had much weight in his 


mind, such as that they were liable tobe’ 
fictitious, &c. &c. ;. but in other respects: 


he did not’ conceive that, sucha case as 
that adduced by the noble earl. could of 


itself be sufficient‘to authorise such an in; . 


terference of the legislature. The ease, 


however, in itself, called for’ verysetious’ 


consideration, though he had, in the good 
sense and patriotic..spirit of the country, 


a sufficient guarantee that it would not be 
Besides, as the, 


followed to any extent. 


law already existed, he thought. that:the 
property of the tenantry was’ sefficiently 
secured, and it might be unwise to enact 
new laws on that head until circumstances 
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The ordinary ob- 
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He was not fond 
of examining into the motives of an 
man’s conduct, but the conduct of th 
noble individual who had been alluded te, 
he could not exactly ascribe with a noble 


absolutely called for it. 


lord to pure patriotism. If he ordereda 
coach from his coach-maker, at 100/. and 
afterwards paid him that 100/..in Bank. 
notes, surely he could not consider it as 
fair and liberal to require that the same 
coach-maker, when he had 100i. to pay 
him for rent, should bring that sum in gold, 
and not in Bank-notes? Fore surely it 
could not be considered as very fair in any 
man, that he should pay his own debts in 
Bank-notes, but that when others had 
debts to pay him, they should be paid in 
a different coin from Bank notes, or that 
he should be indemnified for the difference 
that might appear to exist between paper 
and gold at the moment of payment. 
At best, this was a sort of pure patriotism 
which he little understood, and was little 
disposed to imitate. is, 
The Earl of Lauderdale complained that 
he had been grossly misrepresented b 
the noble and learned lord. When he 
‘said that such a determination might have 
been resorted to by any individual from 
motives of pure patriotism, his meaning 
was, that such an individual might run 
the risk of incurring odium and unpopu- 
larity for having adopted such a resolution, © 
though he might have taken it up merely 
with a view to make ministers feel the 
magnitude of the evils, which by a false 
and fatal. measure, they had _ inflicted 
on the country ; which evils, there was’. 
every reason to dread, would every day 
become more aggravated. In-this view of | 
the question, whoever. acted upon such 
motives might fairly be said to have been — 
influenced by pure patriotism in taking 
such a resolution, and it was in that view 


that such conduct might. have been sug» 
gested by such motives, As to 
case of the coachmaker, it was*pretty 
well understood that tradesmen now. acted — 


stances of Bank paper, and that. when. 
they gave in a bill they would keep that © 
circumstance in’ their eye ; and perhaps 
in the case of the coach maker, the bill | 
would have been 1201. instead-of. 1001... 
adding 20/. per cent to his bill, in conse-_ 
quence of the present..supposed depre- 
ciation of Bank paper. Why then was 

not a landlord to look on his side for an 


indemnity against any such supposed loss? 


only of the case, in which he cénceived — 


reference: to the present ‘circum: 
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. The Lord Chancellor, in explanation, 
supposed, that in 1801 he had contraeted 
with his coachmaker to furnish him with 
acoach in 1811, for perbaps in 
gold was to be had for 3/. 1s. and in 1811 
the price was raised to 41, 16s. The coach- 
maker would, no doubt, have adverted tc 
this circumstance, and justiy, had he (¢be 
Lord Chancellor) requested gold in pay- 
ment for rent due, the very day after the 
coachmaker had been paid his bill in 
Bank-notes. This he observed, to shew 
the unfairness and injustice of requiring 
a debt due to a landlord to be paid in gold 
coin, while the landlord would pay his 
own debts, perhaps to the very same 
tradesman, in Bank-notes only. 

Ear! Stanhope, in reply, thanked both 
sides of the House for the fair interpreta- 
tion which they had put upon his motion, 
and upon the motives which had induced 
him to bring it forward. He could assure 
them that they had done him no more 
than justice. His only wish was, to give 
an opportunity to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment of providing against a feeling, the 
evil consequences of which he most se- 
riously dreaded. The present alarm re- 
specting the depreciation of Bank paper 
arose, like most alarms, from false fears 
and ungrounded prejudices. There might 
soon, perhaps, be no gold in the country ; 
and he would say, so much the better. 
All the mischief of the present moment 
arose from falsely considering gold as the 
proper or only circulating medium., On 
this subject, he much admired an obser- 
vation of sir George Saville’s, an observa- 
tion most just and philosophical. In a 
conversation on the subject of a circulat- 
ing medium, he recollected that good and 
wise man to have observed, that the cir- 
culating medium was the measure of the 
relative value of things. For example, 
that ten pound notes would purchase to 
that amount a certain number of guineas, 
a certain number of loaves, or of Opera 
tickets, or the travelling a certain number 
of miles; and, that thus the price of every 
necessary, or enjoyment, might be regu- 
Jaied by the value of a Bank note. If the 
same ruie did not exist now, it was from 
prejudice and idle fears; and he would 
again repeat that it was to be wished 
there were no gold in the country. As 
to the measure he had the honour of pro- 
posing, it was simple and intelligible, and 
applicable to the circumstances of the 
moment, and if it were w*t adopted by 
ministers, on them would lie the respon- 
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sibility for the consequences. He would 
content himself with moving, That the 
Bill be now received, read, and that it be 
printed. 

Some conversation here arese between 
the noble mover and lord Liverpool, re- 
specting the day to be appointed for the 
second reading of the Bil. Lord Liver- 
pool wished it to be read a second time 
to-morrow ; as he then intended moving, 
as an Amendment, That the Biil be read 


Lords Stanhope and 
to so early a day, and proposed Monday ; 
for which day the second reading was ul- 
timately fixed. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 28. 

Berkerty Peerace.}] The Committee 
of Privileges this day was most nume- 
rously attended, and about a quarter past 
two o’clock, © 

The Lord Chancellor, at considerable 
length, addressed their lordships upon the 
merits of the present claim. He professed 
to fee] that sentiment which had gene- 
rally actuated the consideration of the 
Committee. From the bottom of his soul 
he could say, that he had from the first 
entertained a wish that lady Berkeley 
might be enabled to shew the right of the 
present claimant. But he requested that 
their lordships would keep the subject of 
this title abstractedly. considered, and put- 
ting from their minds other feelings and 
sentiments which had mixed themselves 
with the inquiry, and which had been 
pressed upon their attention, that they 
would look io the title itself and the evi- 
dence that had been adduced in support 
ofthat title. He.wished them to consider 
most attentively the Act of Marriage, 26 
Geo, 2, s, 33, by which it was required 
that the marriage should take place after 
licence obtained, or bans published, and 
that the marriage should, after the usual 
solemnization, be duly registered. He 
had no doubt their lordships would agree 


with him, that, if licences were not ob- 
| tained, nor bans published, according to 
' the direction of that act of Parlament, 
|the marriage afterwards would be null 
and void. ‘sod forbid’ he should, in say- 
ing this, be understood to declare, that for 
want of a precise compliance with that 


' from the conduct of the parties before and 

afterwards—if, from their mode of living 

and demeanor, as husband and wife, they 
(3 D) 


a second time that day two months. \ 


‘statute, the marriage would be nvil! If, 
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considered themselves to be married—if, 
from the general repute of the world, or 
the neighbourhood where they dwelt, 
they were believed to be so—and if their 
children, born under such circumstances, 
were accounted legitimate, it was his opi- 
nion that the presumption of law would 
supply the irregularities of a marriage ce- 
remony. For instance, under such cir- 
cumstances he was not prepared to say, 
if the clergyman had not published the 
bans in an audible voice, and the entry of 
the mangiage-register had afterwards been 
made in an irregular way, that marriage 
so solemnised would be declared void. 
The presumption of Jaw would be in its 
favour. But, if these irregularities took 
place under circumstances totally oppo- 
site, the presumption of law would be 
against the marriage-—The noble and 
learned lord next proceeded to comment 
upon the nature of the Evidence, and ob- 
served, that that on the claimant’s side 
could not have been satisfactory of itself, 
independent of the evidence adduced so 
strongly against the claim by so many 
witnesses, and from such indisputable tes- 
timony. The case represented by lady 
Berkeley herself and her brother, was 
surrounded by the greatest improbabili- 
ties. ‘The object of secrecy was ill-chosen 
by selecting Berkeley as the parish for 
publishing the bans and solemnizing the 
marriage. The fact of their publication 
was not satisfactorily made out by the 
claimant’s witnesses, and it was in a great 
degree contradicted by the evidence of 
the parish clerk at Berkeley. The register 
of the marriage also, under every consi- 
deration, was attended with glaring im- 
probabilities. The conduct of lord Berke- 
ley in leaving his wife two days after the 
ceremony, and not seeing her again till 
the lapse of considerable time, was also 
very improbable. ‘The excuse alleged 
for keeping this marriage secret, on ac- 
count of the improper conduct of lady 
Berkeley’s sister Susannah, was open to 
- great suspicion.—His lordship next ani- 
madverted upon the directions given by 
the earl of Berkeley as to the register of 
his eldest born son after the second mar- 
riage. ‘The clerk of the parish where 
this register was made had not only to 
‘produce the register itself, but had re- 
tained to this day the letter giving these 
directions, written in lord Berkeley’s 
own hand. The expressions of lady 
Berkeley, when circumstances should 
have most induced her to speak sincerely, 
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shewed she did not consider herself le. 
gally married, such as those which she 
uttered to one of her children: « Yoy 
little dog, though I’m not your father’s 
wife, ri let you know I am your mo- 
ther.’ The marquis of Buckingham’s 
evidence was most material. The learned 
s¢¢jeant who had been counsel for the 
claimant, and who, under all the diffi. 
culties he had to encounter, had dig. 
charged his duty-well, had been pleased 
to represent that lord Berkeley’s conduct 
to the marquis was a mere joke. But 
when lord Berkeley chooses to commis- 
sion a friend to inform his brother that he 
considers his own children _ illegitimate, 
and proposes to unite one of them in mar- 
riage with his brother’s eldest son, that 
proceeding would, in his opinion, not per- 
mit the interpretation of a mere joke.— 
The noble and learned lord stated the 
purport of the evidence of the most ma- 
terial witnesses; and independent of the 
presumption of law, and the want of pro- 
bability in the testimony adduced to sup- 
port the title of the claimant, there was, 
in his opinion, a much stronger body of 
evidence to. shew the non-existence of 
any marriage in 1785. The claimant had 
undertaken to prove, that, in which their 
lordships would be convinced he had com- 
pletely failed. His lordship concluded 
by moving, by way of Resolution, That 
the Claimant had not made out his claim 
to the title, dignities, and honours of the 
earl of Berkeley, viscount Dursley, &c. 
The question on this motion having 
been put by lord Walsingham, the chair- 
man, it was carried in the affirmative nem, 
dis. and the Resolution ordered to be re- 
ported to the House.—It was suggested 
by the earl of Liverpool, that as it would 
be desirable to have a full attendance of 
their lordships, when the Resolution was 
reported, and as that object would be at- 
tained, if the Lords then present would 
remain till the House met, it would be ad- 
visable to take the Resolution into consi- 
deration in the House this day.—This, 
however, was objected to by the earl of 
Radnor and lord Arden, as being contrary 
to the usage of the House, and the earl of 
Liverpool gave up the point, suggesting 
Tuesday for the consideration of the Re- 
port.—The Chairman then left the chair, 
and the House went to prayers. After 
“prayers lord Walsingham reported the Re- 
solution of privileges, which was ordered 
to be taken ir4o consideration on Tuesday, 


po the Lords to be summoned. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 1. 


InsorventT Destors Bitt.] The | 
Amendments made by the Commons on | 


this Bill being taken into consideration, 

Lord Redesdale strongly objected to the 
Amendment which went to extend the 
operation of the act to the Isle of Man. 
That country was particularly circum- 
stanced, and subject to its own laws in those 
respects, which were regulated by its le- 
gislature, the House of Keys. Besides, he 
understood the principle of the Cessio 
Bonorum prevailed in the Is!e of Man, 
nearly under the same regulations as 
in Scotland ; and be reminded their jord- 
ships that the Bill he had the honour to 
name, and to introduce, including such a 
regulation, was not ultimately counte- 
nanced by their lordships. The Amend- 
ment, under the circumstances, struck him 
as so objectionable, that he must beg leave 
to oppose it. 

Lord Holland argued in favour of the 
Amendment.. He saw no reason why the 
inhabitants of the Isle of Man should be 
excluded from the legislative benevolence 
of the empire: and why the unfortunate 
persons confined for debt in that island 
should not participate in the benefits of the 
act. As to the objection that it was not 
usual for parliament to legislate for that 
island, he begged leave to recall to the 
noble and learned lord’s recollection, that 
there were numerous acts, in which that 
country was included; and he deprecated 
any alterations, which how, just at the 
close of the session, might prove fatal to 
the Bill. 

Lord Redesdale explained, that the acts 
alluded to by the noble baron did not 


relate to the internal affairs of the Isle of 


Man; they only went to legislate exter- 
nally. He also observed, that the present 
Bill was understood to be only a tempo- 
rary remedy, and to be, in every respect, 
like the act of the last year. 

A message was afterwards sent to the 
Commons desiring a Conference with that 
House, on the subject of the said Amend- 
ment, in the Painted Chamber. Accord- 
ingly a committee was appointed to manage 


_the conference on the part of the House. 


Their lordships repaired to the Painted 
Chamber, and after an interval of a few mi- 
nutes, they returned ; whenearl Graham re- 
ported that the Conference had been duly 
held with the managers from the Commons, 
and that the Commons did not insist upon 
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their Amendments made to the Insolvent 
Debtors Bill. 


Coin Bitt.}] Earl Stanhope ex- 
pressed his wish to postpone his motion for 
the second reading of his Gold Coin Bill, 
which stood for this day, till to-morrow, 
and his reason for doing so, he would 
freely state to their lordships. He had 
stated in the outset, that a certain great 
landholder intended to require the rents 
recently due to him to be paid in gold. 
He had mentioned no names, but it since 
turned out that the landholder he aliuded 
te was a member of that House, and from 
whom he had received a letter, express- 
ing his desire, that the motion might be 
postponed till to-morrow; he therefore 
thought it only justice to do so. His lord- 
ship then moved to renew the order for 
summoning their lordships on the above 
motion fog to-morrow, which was ordered 
accordingly. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, July 1. 


Mr. Patmer’s Craims.} Colonel Pale 
mer declared it to be his intention, in 
the next session, once more to bring Mr. 
Palmer’s Claims under the consideration 
of parliament in the shape of a Bill, when 
he trusted that this subject would receive 
its final discussion and decision. 


PETITION OF THE KEEPER ’OF LINCOLN 
Gaot respEcTING Mr. Finnerty.] Mr, 
Chaplin, after some prefatory observations, 
in which he said that he had received a 
letter from the under sheriff of Lincoln, 
declaring that Mr. Finnerty had offered 
money for other apartments; as also a 
statement from a magistrate, in contradic- 
tion of what had been advanced by Mr. 
Finnerty, presented a Petition from Mr. 
Merryweather, the gacler of Lincoln 
Castie, setting forth 

« That a Petition having been presented 
to this House by Peter Finnerty, a pri- 
soner in the said castle of Lincoln, con- 
taining gross and scandalous misre presenta- 
tions of the misdemeanor ward of the said 
prison, in which he is confined, and of the 
cruelty and oppression he labours under 
from the Petitioner and the visiting ma- 
gistrates of the prison aforesaid, most 
humbly requests the House will make 
such enquiry into the conduct of the Peti- 
tioner towards the said Peter Finnerty as 
to their wisdom may seem meet; the Vett 
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tioner not having acted cruelly and op- 
pressively towards the said Peter Finnerty, 
who was enjoying the unrestrained liberty 
of air and exercise in a part of the court 
yard and private garden of the Petitioner, 
of above three acres in extent, until the 
Petitioner discovered that the indulgence 
so granted him was abused by an attempt 
to seduce his upper turnkey from his duty, 
by offering him money to permit him to 
be criminally connected with a female 
_ convict in the said prison, and also, 
while taking exercise in the part be- 
fore-mentioned, ‘offering money to three 
female prisoners employed in cleaning the 
County-ball, for them to let him come in 
at the window for the above improper pur- 
pose, and which more fully appears by 
the depositions of the parties.” 

Mr. Whitbread was glad that this Pe- 
tition of the gaoler had come forward, as 
it contained a specification of she charge 
against Mr. Finnerty. But, supposing it 
true, it was not therefore proper that Mr. 
Finnerty should be kept five or six weeks 
from air and exercise, at the discretion of 
the gaoler. He had a letter from Mr. 
Finnerty, however, purporting that the 
turnkey had made the offer to him for a 
bribe, and on his refusal had told this 
story in order to be before hand with him. 
Then there was no answer given as to the 
stench in Mr. Finnerty’s cell. The hon. 
gent. had said, there was no stench when 
he was there. That might well be, for it 
often happened that the prevalence of 
stench in any particular place depended 
on the direction of the wind. He hoped 
the prayer of the petition would be com- 
plied with; but it was clear a gaoler 
ought not to have the power of increasing 
or mitigating a sentence of a court of 
justice at his discretion. 

Mr. Chaplia defended the conduct of 
the gaoler, who had given Mr. Finnerty 
the liberty of walking in his garden, and 
shewed a disposition to grant him every 
indulgence consistent with his situation, 
till his own improper conduct rendered a 
closer confinement necessary. Asa proof 
that no political motive influenced the 
gaoler, he had only to advert to the satis- 
faction expressed by Mr. Drakard at the 
manner in which he had been treated. 

Mr. Brougham said that no answer had 
been given to the charge of solitary con- 
finement. He knew that Mr. Drakard had 


been well treated; but this only placed 
in a stronger light the injustice done to 
Mr. Finnerty. The sentences were the 


Flogging in the Army. (776 
same, and why should the punishment be 
different? If the gaoler had thirteen 
rooms in his house, Mr. Finnerty ought 
not to be confined in a felon’s cell. 

Mr. Chaplin said, it was not a felon’s 
cell; but designed for those confined for 
misdemeanors. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder utterly denied the 
charge o/ solitary confinement, which wag 
not even alledged in Mr. Finnerty’s pe. 
tition. As to the gaoler having thirteen 
rooms in his house, they took that from 
Mr. Finnerty’s petition. But supposing 
it to be su, the gavler’s house was his free. 
hold, and he twas not bound to give ap 
any part of it to the prisoners. It ought 
to be recollected that he gave a lar 
security to the sheriff for the safe custody 
of bis prisoners. He had been making 
all the inquiry he could, and the result 
was a conviction that for some parts of 
the complaiat of Mr. Finnerty there was 
not the slightest ground, and that the 
rest had been excessively exaggerated, 
‘The apartment assigned to him was 22 
feet by 11, and 16 ieet high, and raised 
ahove a yard of some extent, of which 
Mr. Finnerty had almost the exclusive 
use. But if there was a. stench, or any 
other real grievance in the case, steps had 
been taken to remove them. 

Mr. brougham said, that facts had been 
stated which amounted to solitary con- 
finement, though these words were. not 
used, 

‘Lhe Petition was then laid on the table. 


Fiocoinec in THE Army.} Mr. Man- 
ners Sutton, adverting to a case mentioned 
by an bon. baronet (Sir Francis Burdett) 
the other evening, of a’‘man of the name of 
Livans, who had cut his throat in the Isle 
of Wight to avoid being flogged, observed 
that the hon. baronet laboured under con- 
siderable misapprehension on the subject. 
On inquiry be learnt from the general of 
the district, that the name of the man 
alluded to by the hon. baronet was not 


-Evans, bat Avery. He had come to the 


Isie of Wight from ‘Tilbury, as a recruit 
of a suspicious character. As soon as he 
had received the final payment of his 
bounty, this man with three others de- 
serted ; but being subsequently taken in 
plain clothes by a press-gang at Ryde, 
he was brought back to the depot, and 
tried by a court martial. Betore, how- 
ever, the sentence of the court martial had 
been promulgated, this man attempted to 
cut his throat. Such was the statement 
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of the real fact, evit occurred. He was 
aware that it did not at all affect the 
general question of the expediency, or 
inexpediency, of corporeal punishment 5 
but it was certainly desirable that these 
individual cases should be described with 
accuracy, and he could not conceive a 
more aggravated instance of military de- 
linquency than the one to which he had 
just called the attention of the House. 

Mr. Whitbread admitted, that the case 
of this individual was not one of peculiar 
severity, but at the same time contended 
that it by no means operated against the 
argument for the abolition of flogging. 
Since the last discussion on this subject, 
he had received a letter, which to him 
appeared practically conclusive upon it. 
It was froma person having the chief 
command of the recruiting parties in a 
district of the country in which the temp- 
tations to recruits to act in amanner merit- 
ing punishment were peculiarly strong. 
This officer, however, declared in his 
letter, in the most emphatic language, 
that he found corporea! punishment to be 
completely unnecessary, and that the 
triangles, if there were any in bis district, 
were inoujdering away in a garret. 

Mr. Brougham stated, that the motion 
of which his hon. friend, who was not 
then present, had given notice for the 
next session of parliament, was not founded 
on any particular instance of severity, but 
would proceed on the genera! question of 
the expediency of corporeal punishments 
in the army. ‘ 

Sir C. Burrell expressed his firm con- 
viction that there were cases in which 
severe corporeal punishment ina regiment 
was indispensable, unless indeed death in 
such cases was to be unitormly resorted to. 
As to solitary imprisonment, that he wes 
persuaded was in few instances practi- 
cable. The ‘hon. baronet was proceeding 
to explain his views of the subject, when 

The Speaker interposed, and suggested 
the propriety of abstaining from any ge- 
neral discussion, there being no question 
before the House. 


Inciremunt To AssassinaTion.] Mr. 
Whitbread observed, that as the” House 
was unoccupied at that moment, he hoped 
he might be indulged with saying a few 
words, which it was otherwise his intention 
to have offered to their notice on the ques- 
tion of adjournment. His object in rising 
was to give the right hon. gent. opposite, 
orany other of his Majesty’s ministers, an 
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opportunity of making an avowal, similar 
to that which he understood had been made 
in another place by marquis Wellesley, on 
a subject intimately involving the charax- 
ter of the British government, and the 
welfare and safety of every individual of the 
royal family. The House would be aware 
that he alluded to the horrible doctrines 
which had recently been promulgated by 
a part of the press respecting Assassinae 
tion. That had been preached up asa 
duty under certain circumstances, whieh 
no circumstances could justify. Were 
the writers to whom he alluded aware 
that they led to the perpetration of crime 
on the innocent and meritorious, by the 
arguments in which they recommended 
the perpetration of crime, on one—cere 
tainly not innocent—certainly not meri- 
torious—but of whom they were not to 
set themselves up as the judges and the 
punishers. When these persons held out 
the examples of antiquity for the perpetra- 
tion of such crimes, or such deeds, as he 
presumed they would call them—whben 
they described the individuals ef tormer 
ages, hy whom those examples had been 
atiorded, as the benetactors of man- 
kind, and as having ever since been 
so estimated, he supposed it would be in 
vain tor him to suggest to them the great 
changé which had taken piace m moral 
duty by the Christian sysiem or religion. 
It would be in vain, ve presumed, for him 
to point out to their consideraiion, that by 
the mild doctrines of that religion an eye 
was no longer demanded for an eye, ora 
tooth for a too'h. To the persons to whom 
he alluded, such an appeal would, in all 
probability, be fruitless. But he would 
cal] on the advocates of assassination to 
show a single instance in which the crmme 
had heen successtul, or had been totlowed 
by the advantayes anticipated by the short 
sighted perpetrators of it. After the as- 
sassination of Caesar had the liberties of 
Rome been better secured than before? 
Had the kn‘fe of the assassin been always 
pointed at the proper object? Had it not 
frequently been directed against the breast 
of the innocent and meritorious? Against 
the breast of Henry 4, and Louis 15, 
of France; of the great Prince of 
Orange : and twice in our own days, of 
the existing monarch of this country? 
Had not the king of Sweden been assassi- 
nated? Had not the emperors Peterand 
Paul of Russia been assassinated? And 
was it, then, prudent to preach up ‘the 
doctrine that any individual was come 
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petent to judge who ought to be as- 
sassinated and who ought not? Before 
those persons told the Spaniard that he 
had a right to assassinate the emperor 
of France because he invaded Spain, let 
them recollect how recently Great Bri- 
tain had attacked an unoffending nation, 
with whom she was not at war. If their 
doctrine were wholesome, let them reflect 
on the right which a Zealander (in- 
flamed by that which he should ever 
term a most atrocious violence) would 
possess to arm himself on their principles 
with the poniard of vengeance. Let them 
teflect on the progress of our English 
empire in the East. Let them remember 
the march of British armies over the 
guiltless countries of Asia, for the purpose 
of deposing their unoftending sovereigns. 
Surely those sovereigns had in their courts 
individuals personally and warmly at- 
tached to them; and were the doctrines 
to which he had alluded established, the 
hand of a subject of the nabob of Oude or 
Tippoo Sultaun might, with justice, be lifted 
in secret against those to whom his un- 
fortunate sovereign owed his misfortunes ! 
There was something, however, beyond 
this consideration of the subject. The 
papers in which these doctrines had been 
asserted were published in this country 
in the French language, for the purpose 
of being circulated on the continent, and 
supposed to be so circulated under the 
auspices of the British government, for 
that which they imagined to be a wise 
political object. These papers accord- 
ingly went forth to the world, as sanc- 
tioned by this government. With that 


‘feeling they would be read by-the person 


whom they declared it would be not only 
justifiable, but meritorious, to murder, 
Let it be recollected, that this person 
had pre-conceived the opinion that the 
British government were instiga- 
tors of the plot for his destruction, by 
means of the infernal machine. Let it be 
recollected, that he had told the people 
of France that the British government had 
landed assassins on the French coast for 
the purpose-of secretly destroying him. 


What a confirmation would such. state- - 


ments on his part receive from the circu- 
Jation of such doctrines as those recently 
promulgated ? What must be the neces- 
sary consequence, but that if this person 
conceived that the hand of the British 
government was thus raised against his 
person, that he would avail bimself of 
€very opportunity of retaliation? The 
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/ very individuals who published these pa- 
pers declared, that a person of the name 
of Haukwitzer had already been sent from 
France, for the express purpose of at. 
tempting the life of the sovereign of Great 
Britain. At the very moment that they 
became the advocates of assassination, 
they expressed their belief that Buona- 
parté had in his pay a band, ripe for any 
deed of blood. Were they aware of the 
vital danger towhich they thus exposed the 
persons of their sovereign and his family? 
For himself, having seen the doctrines to 
which he had alluded maintained in those 
publications which were generally consi- 
dered as having the support of administra. 
tion, and having on the other hand seen 
the manly disavowal of those doctrines 
by anoble marquis in another place, he 
had felt it his duty not to allow the House 
of Commons to separate without giving 
the right hon. gent. oppysite an opportu. 
nity of making a similar declaration; and 
with respect to the individual who was the 
immediate object of these abominable doc- 
trines, was it to be believed that Provi- 
dence, who, for inscrutable purposes, had 
raised up that extraordinary man, had led 
him in safety through dangers of every 
description, who had preserved him in the 
field of battle, and who had shielded him 
from the knife of the assassin—was it to 
be believed that Providence would allow 
its object to be frustrated by the puny 
efforts of such short sighted beings, whose 
projects would be as fruitless as they were 
criminal? He trusted that he should hear 
a distinct disavowal of doctrines, in which 
was involved the safety of every crowned 
head in Europe. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared, 
that if the hon. gent. thought it necessary 
for any one of his Majesty’s ministers, by a 
disavowal of the publications which had 
been described, to clear himself rom the 
implication of the criminality attached to 
them, he was véty glad that an opportunity 
had been afforded him for making such a 
disavowal; but he did trust that the hon. 
gent. had shewn more than necessary 
anxiety on the subject. He had no hesi- 
tation in stating that he could not conceive 
the existence of any circumstances which 
would justify the promuigation of senti- 
ments, such as had been described. He 
perfectly agreed with the hon. gent., that 
putting out of the question the divine pro- 
hibition of murder, those who were dis- 
posed to have recourse to such means of 
hostility, would find them injurious rather 
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than beneficial to their cause. Were such 
a system established, it would involve the 
world in calamities greater than any by 
which it had yet been afflicted. He also 
perfectly agreed with the hon. gent., that 
when Providence distinctly assumed the 
direction of great events, for ultimate 
purposes unknown and incomprehensible, 
no short-sighted human effort could retard 
their progress ; but this sentiment ought 
_to be well guarded, and ought not to be 
permitted in its operation to prevent our 
resistance to immediate evil. Even if it 
were declared by Omniscience, that the 
plans of Buonaparté would be and must be 
finally executed, yet if they could not be 
carried into execution without a violation 
of rights which ought to be defended, it 
was our duty to make an effort to defend 
them, however hopeless. Nothing could 
be more dangerous than to misapply the 
truth, that all events were under the direc- 
tion of Providence. It was in the defence 
of liberty against oppression, that human 
virtue was most eminently displayed ; and 
those who perished in such a sacred cause, 
perished gloriously, and not without re- 
ward. Irresistible as the course of Buona- 
parté had hitherto appeared to be, if we 
indeed thought that Providence superin- 
tended human events, we must be con- 
vinced that in that course he would yet 
be checked. ‘This country might be cho- 
sen as the instrument of arresting his 
mighty progress—of deducing good out of 
the evil which had hitherto existed. What 
was there, he would ask, in the march of 
Buonaparté, which ought to induce us to 
suppose that his ultimate success was irre- 
_sistibly decreed by Providence? Let this 
‘country look to its own exertions, and say 
whether the success of those exertions had 
not been as extraordinary as the success of 
the exertions of the enemy. If it were 
declared that a superintending Providence 
had given to France the dominion of the 


land, it must also be declared that the , 


same superinteuding Providence had given 
to Great Britain the dominion of the sea. 
The future presented cheerful as well as 
grave subjects for contemplation, What- 
ever might be the result, however, it became 
us, under every variety of circumstances, 
to choose the noble path of duty and 
honour. With regard to the particular 
subject mentioned by the hon. gent., he 
had no hesitation in repeating, that he 
disavowed most heartily, and from the 
bottom of his soul, any doctrines which led 
to practices so unchristian-like and so 
foreign to a wise and manly policy. ° 
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Mr. Whitbread thanked the right hon, 
gentleman for his frank and honourable 
disavowal. He would not quarrel with 
him because he had added to that disa- 
vowal incitements to national .exertion. 
He trusted that no expression of his would 
be construed into the declaration that he 
was a fatalist, or that he thought it impos- 
sible to resist the power of France. He 
must be a fool, indeed, to entertain such 
an opinion at a moment when the power of 
France was resisted more effectually than 
at any former period of the present awful 
contest. Whatever he might think of the 
ultimate fate of the nations of Europe— 
whatever opinion he might entertain of 
the intentions of providence with respect 
‘to that extraordinary being who had hie 
therto possessed such a powerful influence 
over that fate, he was not the less cone 
vinced of the duty of resistance to his des 
sigus—of the duty of defending our liber- 
ties, even should extermination be the 
consequence. But it was not for an indi- 
vidual to step forward, and with a criminal 
hand attempt to accelerate the result. 
Such attempts were ever destructive of 
their object. He well remembered the 
rejoicings that were occasioned in this 
country by the news of the assassination 
of the emperor Paul. It was then said 
that Russia would turn against France. 
She did so turn. A most absurd coalition 
took place between Great Britain and 
Russia—and what followed? that Russia 
was completely subjugated, and that the 
successor of the assassinated Paul became 
one of the firmest friends of France. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 2. 


BerKkeLey Peerace.}] Pursuant to spe. 
cial adjournment, their lordships proceed- 
ed to take the Report of the Comthittee of 
Privileges, upon this long pending case, 
into consideration, which was, “ That the 
claimant, William Fitzharding Berkeley, 
had not made good his claim to the titles 
and honours of ear! of Berkeley, viscount 
Dursley, &c.”’ and upon the question 
being put, their lordships confirmed the 
Report of the Committee, nem. diss. 

The Lord Chancel‘or then made some 
observations upon the nature of the pro- 
ceedings and evidence adduced before the 
Committee of Privileges, and concluded 
by moving, That the Report of their lord- 
ships’ Committee, together with a copy of 
the Evidence given in the said case, be 
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laid before his royal highness the Prince 
Regent, together with an Address, request- 
ing his roval highness would be pleased 
to adopt such proceedings thereupon as 
he might deem most proper and expe- 
dient. 

Earl Grey had no objection to the pro- 
ceeding recommended by the noble and 
learned lord generally ; but was averse to 
the introduction of any language in the 
motion which would appear like an at- 
tempt to dictate or point out any particu- 
Jar line of conduct to his royal highness, 
but to léave such result solely to his dis- 
cretion, as to what proceeding he might 
think proper to adopt, if any. He there- 
fore suggested the propriety of omitting 
the word “ request” from the motion, 
which would then go in effect to simply 
laying the Report and the Evidence before 
his royal highness. 

The Earl of Liverpool agreed in the pro- 
ones of this suggestion, and expressed 

is opinion, that his noble friend on the 
woolsack, in wording his motion, had no 
idea whatever of pointing out any parti- 
cular line to his royal highness, but wish- 
ed merely that the matter should be left 
entirely to the royal discretion. 

The Lord Chancellor corroborated what 
fell from his noble friend, as to his inten- 
tion with respect to the object and effect 
of the motion he proposed. 

The motion was then amended agree- 
ably to the suggestion of earl Grey, and 
unanimously agreed to. 


Devays 1n Appeat Causzes.] The 
Earl of Suffolk rose to make two motions 
on this subject; previous to which he ad- 
verted to what he had said before on the 
subject, aud defended most of the obser- 
vations he then made respecting Green- 
wich Hospital. He would never subinit 
to be charged with mockery and mum- 
mery, for shewing the enormity of a 
Proctor’s Bill. He had been told that it 
was not the clerk’s business to assist him 
in unrolling that long bill; but he consi- 
dered the clerk as the servant of their lord- 
ships generally, and not sotely of the 
noble and learned Jord on the woolsack. 
—The noble earl went through a variety 
of particulars respecting the general sub- 
ject, and appealed to a memorial sent 
eleven years ago, by sir Alexander Coch- 
rane, complaining of the practice of em- 
ploying one sule proctor in causes and 
frequently .in appeals. The Appeals in 


that House, in 1810, were two hundred 
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and nine, and only four judgments were 


given. This was contrary to those true 
principles of the constitution he had learns 
ed, and hoped to hand down. = It was con. 
trary to the provisions of Magna Charta, 
He then moved for sundry accounts of 
Prize Money paid and due; and another 
motion for the number of Appeals at the 
beginning of the present session, with the 
number of judgments thereon, and the 
number of those withdrawn, distinguishing 
such as come from England, Scotland, or 
Ireland. He expressed his intention of 
following up those motions, if agreed to, in 
the course of the next session. 

The motions were then put, and carried 
nem, dis. 


Gotp Corn anv Bank Note Bitt,] Earl 
Stanhope moved the order of the day for 
the second reading of this Bill. The Bill 
being read by the clerk, his lordship said, 
he was extremely happy to see around 
him on this oceasion several noble lords 
who were not present before when he 
brought the matter forward, as it afforded 
him an opportunity of explaining the ob- 
ject he bad in view by this Bill. But 
before he told them what the Bill was, he 
would tell them what it was not. It was 
not, as it had by some been erroneously 
supposed to be, a Bill to make Bank-notes 
a legal tender; and indeed it would be 
highly improper that such a Bill should 
pass; because the person who might re- 
fuse a Bank-note on the ground of suppos- 
ing it tobe forged, might be by this means 
brought into-an unpleasant dilemma. He 
would now state what the Bill was, and 
his reasons for proposing it; and, in the 
first place, he would examine if his loun- 
dation was good, and then explain the 
nature of the superstructure it was his de= 
sign to raise upon it. His Bill went sim- 
ply to this, that it should not be legal to 
give more than 21s. for a guinea, or less 
tor a Bank-note than the amount for which 
—— to be payable. The idea of 
offering this Bill originated to him on the 
bringing up of the Bank Token Bill fiom 
the other House ; the nature of which Bill 
was to facilitate the introduction of a vew 
circulating medium. On that occasion 
he had pointed out to their lordships the 
necessity of establishing some legal tender 
throughout the country, other than that 
which it was now impossible to procure. 
To illustrate the necessity for this, he 
would suppose that a person agreed to 
purchase an estate for one hundred thou- 
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sand pounds, that the title was good, and 
that no object stood in the way of the 
completion of the bargain. But suppose, 
when the price stipulated came to be paid, 
that the seller should say, «I expect to be 
paid in guineas, and will not transfer 
the estate unless I am so paid ;”’ would 
their lordships think the purchaser fairly 
or, justly dealt with? Would they not 
rather consider it to be wrong to require 
him to perform a physical impossibility, 
by procuring so many guineas? Yet the 
Jaw, as it stood, did not afford him any 
remedy against this unreasonable demand. 
This was precisely the state of the case, 
and he would now state the principles on 
which he maintamed that the plan he 
proposed ought to be adopted. It had 
been his peculiar good fortune in life to 
be acquainted with many great and emi- 
nent men, and among them he could not 
name one whose estimable qualities of the 
heart and of the head did him more honour 


than sir George Saville, with whom he had 


the supreme pleasure of being intimate. 
His idea on this subject he would adopt as 
his own: it was this clear, and perspicuous, 
and philosophical definition of the circu- 
Jating medium, “ that it was and could be 
no other than a measure or scale of dif- 
ferent things.” Thus ten pound was the 
measure of a certain number of loaves of 
bread, of a certain number of tickets to 
the Opera, or of a certain number of miles 
travelling in a hackney coach. The ten 
pound was the scale by which the rela- 
tive value of these three articles was mea- 
sured. ‘lo this definition he would add, 
in pursuance of the same idea, that this 
scale was, or ought to be, fixed and unal- 
terable. As illustrations were good to 
explain abstract propositions, he would 
endeavour to apply one to this point, 
Suppose they wished to measure any thing 
of length, they would take a yard, consist- 
ing of 3 feet, or of 36 inches, and by this 
means might measure a piece of cloth 36 
yards long; but it would not do to mea- 
sure 36 yards by this piece of cloth, for, 
being elastic, it might at one time reach 
to 40 yards. Athird fundamental princi- 
ple was, the circulating medium ought not 
to be attainable without a certain labour 
or value given. Gold certainly possessed 
this quality, but so also did other things ; 
such, for instance, as Hamburgh Mark 
Banco paymenis. And book entries in 
this respect enjoyed a very great superio- 
rity over gold, if they were put under 
proper regulations, Suppose any state 
( VOL. XX.) 
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should open such books in which no per- 
son could obtain an entry of credit with- 
out performing an adequate public ser- 
vice, was it not evident if he was enabled 
at some time to transfer that amount, or 
any part of it, to any other part of the 
country from that in which this entry was 
made, that it would be better than if it 
was paid to him in money? He might 
lose the money, or might be interrupted: 
on the road, which accidents could not 
happen to the book entry. Book entries 
also possessed other advantages over money 
in rapidity, and in not being liable to de- 
preciation from wear and tear; in the re- 
spect of annual interest, and in the im- 
mense qualification of being invariable. 
It was on these principles then, that he 
founded his proposition. In coming to 
notice his plan, he had to observe, that he 
laboured under considerable difficulty. 
These subjects belonged to government, 
and were proper for ministers to take up. 
No other person who proposed any violent 
change, such as he did, being no less than 
to change the circulating medium, could 
expect any very great support. A wise 
man would therefore try +o accommodate 
his views to existing circumstances, rather 
than propose a radical alteration of the 
system. Not to be ludicrous on so grave 
a subject, he would try to illustrate this 
part also by a simile. He had found the 
principle established by law, that pay- 
ments in Bank notes could not be enforced 
as legal. A Bank note, like the purchase 
of a check for admission to a public place, 
might be changed for something else, for 
another note; but still that was not the 
admission, and after various changes, a 
man might be as far from his purpose as at 
first. He had endeavoured to fit his plan 
to this deformed monster. Like the tailor, 
who made a coat for a person with a hunch 
back, on being reproached with its ill 
fashion, he might retort, “ it was not cut 
out because it pleased my own fancy, or for 
any \straight well-shaped man; but how 
could I help cutting it so, as it was to fit & 
humpy ?”—This must be his apology for 
the shape of his plan, in which he had 
endeavoured to apply common sense to 
existing circumstances. He now came to 
the plan itself, which he had laid down, 
by desire, to a very distinguished noble 
and learned Jord. [Here his lordship went 
into an explanation of his letter to lord 
Kidon, a copy of which will be seen at 
p. 740.) His grand object was to esta- 
ar a mode of making payments whick 
(3 £) | 
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would create a possibility of making legal 
tenders. Always keeping in view that 
the Bank was, and had proved itself to be, 
solvent, and limited by government to 
some extent, he proposed, Ist, That, as 
in Scotland, it should establish many 
branches throughout the country: 2dly, 
That in all these branches it should cause 
books for entries to be opened: 3dly, That 
persons possessing Bank notes should be 
entitled to have a credit to their amount in 
these books: 4thly, That for such credit 
they should be entitled to transfer all or 
part to any other person’s account: and, 
5thly, as these entries could not be forged, 
that these transfers should be made a legal 
tender. Having opened the scheme of his 
Bank to their lordships, he had afterwards 
received information that a noble lord, 
possessing great landed property, because, 
no doubt, he had thought it right so to do, 
and that it could not be injurious to the 
public, had given notice to his tenants, 
that he should expect them to pay him 
their several rents in guineas, or in Por- 
tugal gold, or in Bank notes at a depre- 
ciated rate. Ifthis example was followed, 
it must do incalculable mischief, and to 
guard against this was the object of his 
Bill. Various reasons had operated on 
his mind in favour of creating a new cir- 
culating medium, and that of book-entries 
and transfers. In doing this, he had 
availed himself of the vehicle of the Bank 
of England, as he found it established. 
He maintained that at this momenta pound 
sterling and a Bank note of 1/. were at par. 
He proved they were of equal value in this 
way ; Suppose he were to go to a banker’s, 
and lay down 21 one-pound notes on one 
hand, and 20 guineas on the other, de- 
siring that two separate accounts might be 
opened in his books for these two sums: 
he would find that they were both to the 
same amount, namely, twenty-one pounds. 
It was his wish, for five or six months to 
come, to maintain the pound note and 
pound sterling on this equality, which 
would not-be the case were the example of 
the noble lord behind him (lord King) to 
be followed, and no legal provision made 
against that course. [Here lord King, as 
we understood, asked if they were now at 
par?} Stanhope’ said, he had no ob- 
ire to be catechised by the noble 
ord, provided he allowed him, in his turn, 
to become parson. He had shewn that 
they were at par sufficiently to answer his 
argument, and he defied the noble lord to 


prove the contrary, He deprecated 
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mitting the possibility of this depreciation 
being created, as it must fill with discon. 
tent the most useful classes of the com. 
munity, those on whom their lordships, ag 
well as others, depended for the payments 
of their rents, and the means of living, 
They must be cautious not to offend this 
large body, and that, too, in a way accom. 
panied by gross injustice. It was on that 
feeling he had acted on several cases; such 
as that, for instance, of the Dissenters 
lately, or any class who felt or appre- 
hended abuse. His Bill removed dan- 
gerous temptations, and made the pound 
and note in his sense, or left them, ona 
par. This Bill bad been commended 
greatly by those who seldom approved of 
any motion of his. He was happy at this; 
but théy went even farther, and.said it wag 
the very best remedy they had heard, but 
not yet necessary, as nobody would be 
found to follow the example of his noble 
friend. He liked rather to give to people 
the protection of the law, than any under. 
standing or caprice of other men, which 
was not a firm foundation. As the noble 
Secretary of State shewed no disinclina- 
tion, if any necessity appeared, the ques- 
tion turned ferely on the probability of 
the example set being followed. He had 
a bundle of instances of this sort, and he 
only wished that a great many more would 
say so at once, and then they would pro- 
ceed to prevent the evil. Here the noble 
earl produced a number of letters, from 
several of which he read extracts. One 
person wrote that his landlord said, “ What 
one landlord can do, all can do. If lord 
King succeeds, I will do the same:”’ and 
then proceeded, without a fee, to ask the 
noble earl’s opinion, Another letter stated 
a recent transaction in Hampshire, where a 
man bought an estate for 4001. and paid 
down 100/. of the money, and —— 
fitted up a house and other buildings at 
the expence of several hundred pounds 
more. Some time afterwards came the 
time of payment, when the vender de- 
sired to have his money in specie. The 
buyer could not get guineas, and notes 
were refused by the vender, who would 
have his payment in guineas, or his land 
back again. The buyer was actually 
trying to raise money by mortgage on his 
improvements. The only consolation lefs 
to the buyer was an intimation from a 
friend of the vender’s that he could inform 
him where he might obtain the guineas 
he wanted, by paying twenty seven shil+ 
lings a piece for them! (Hear! heart 
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189] 
from both sides.) Some might smile, and 
some shake their heads at this; the whole 
country might well shake their heads at 
it. His lordship read another letter which 
stated the conduct, not of a landlord, but 
ofalady. He did not know whether the 
noble lord near him had followed the lady 
or the lady had followed the lord ; but the 
lady had refused to take any thing but 

old, and had asked a person interested, 
whether he was acquainted with the dif- 
ference between taking Bank-notes and 
taking gold. This person, in writing to 
him, stated an apprehension of the seizure 
of goods, and a readiness to come and 
prove the statement made in the letter. 
Another person, a professional man, had 
written to him, saying that he had wit- 
nessed much of the traffic, and appre- 
hended from it most serious consequences, 
He stated, that he had been long in the 
habit of paying and receiving many small 
sums. A few days ago a gentleman had 
come to him from another part of the 
country, and paidhim 800l. observing that 
he had brought with him 300 guineas, 
with which, or part of it, the other wished 
him to oblige him in the payment ; but 
he would not part with any of them, say- 
ing that he knew a friend, who would give 
him six or seven and twenty shillings 
each for his guineas. This increasing 
traffic, added the writer, occasioned the 
great stagnation of gold circulation. Be- 
sides other accounts, the noble earl ad- 
verted to what he had heard respecting 
practices in Ireland, which had already 
been alluded toby anoble lord. He men- 
tioned the profitable trick of alandholder’s 
steward, in contriving, by the use of merely 
one hundred guineas, to procure the pay- 
ment of a large rent, by compelling the 
tenants to purchase them, while they were 
moving in constant rotation from the shop 
where they were sold, to the agent’s office 
where they were received. In addition 
to this, he could mention, that no less a 
sum than thirty eight thousand guineas 
were landed in Dunkirk lately, from this 
country, out of one cutter. He had even 
heard that a clergyman, a friend of a noble 
lord behind him (he did not know whe- 
ther the noble lord intended to give him a 
living or not,) had said that every land- 
lord in England ought to do the same as 
those whom he had been speaking of. 
From these statements of facts, commu- 
nicated to him by respectable correspond- 
ents, and read from a mass of communica- 
tions, he thought that the objection taken 
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to his Bill by the noble secretary of state 

on the ground of there being no existing 

necessity for it, could not be supported. 

Those who objected, merely from the ne- 

cessity not being apparent, must see from _ 
these communications, that the necessity 

might very speedily arise, and that too, 

when parliament would not be sitting. All 

those who agreed with him in the general 

principle of his reasoning, and the ground 

work of his proposition, ought te assent to 
the enactment of the measure he proposed. 

He was confident, that, under all our cir- 

cumstances, the system of book entries 
was the most practicable mode; and it 

had also the recommendation of the Se- 

cretary of State himself, as the best re- 

medy that had been offered. He was 
sorry for having troubled their lordships 
at such length, but the importance of the 

subject made him feel it his duty to do so; 

and the more so, because many noble 

friends were present, who took different 

views of the subject. The matter was for 

ministers to consider in good time. It was 
their particular business to attend to it. 

He should only say one word more to 

the noble Secretary of State. Let him 

take care not to imitate the lazy fireman, 
who suffered all the houses in the street to 
be burnt down through his dilatoriness ; 
and when the mischief was done, appeared 
inthe street with hisengine. The noble 
earl concluded by moving the second 

reading of his Bill. 


Lord King rose and said :* 


My Lords; entertaining strong and de- 
cided opinions on the subject of paper 
currency, which I have never lost any op- 
portunity of expressing, both in my place 
in this House, and by every other means 
in my power, I have always been ready to 
discuss the subject in general, and naturally 
feel, at present, most anxious to justify my 
own conduct, in consequence of \be charges 
which, on a late debate, have, in my ab- 
sence, been made against me. 

Under these circumstances, I must 
crave your lordships’ pardon, if 1 feel 
compelled to speak of myself, and of my 
private concerns, in an assembly where 
such topics in general are so improper ; 
but the course of the late debate renders 
that detail imperative on me, and, indeed, 
the question has assumed that shape that 
it cannot be treated otherwise than by di- 


* From the original edition, printed for 


J. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 
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viding it into two principal parts: Ist, My 
individual conduct; and, 2dly, the general 
subject of the present depreciated cur- 
rency of the country, and the alarming 
projects held out of destroying the ancient 
standard of value, and of subverting the 
basis, and denomination, of the lawful 
money of the realm. 

Ishall therefore proceed to state plainly, 
and explicitly, my reasons for refusing at 
this time to receive Bank-notes at their 
nominal value, in ceriain cases, and to 
avail myself of the remedy provided by 
the law. 

Since the late decision in the House of 
Commons it appears to be the declared 
intention of the government, that the re- 
striction shall continue to the end of the 
war, however distant that period may be. 

The subject is thus brought home to the 
individual interest of every man whose 
property is yearly, even monthly, de- 
teriorated in Consequence of the unnatural 
state of the currency of the country. 
Under these circumstances, therefore, I 
have thought this the proper time to make 
a stand in defence of my property, and to 
endeavour to protect myself from further 
spoliation and injury. 

. During the last twelve years, we have 
seen the depreciation of Bank-notes pro- 
gressively advancing in the most alarming 
manner; and every hope and prospect of 
amelioration being destroyed by the re» 
cent resolution of the House of Commons, 
there appeared to remain no other choice 
than either to submit with tame and pa- 
tient resignation to receive payment ia 
currency, of whatever value it shall please 
the Bank of England, in their forvearance 
and moderation, to permit henceforth to 
belong to the currency of the country ; 
or to have recourse to the remedy which 
individuals possess by Jaw, and which I shall 
hereafter shew has been purposely al- 
lowed and secured to them by the taw. 

There is also another reason, which I 
confess has had some influence with me in 
this determination. It was asked, insult- 
ingly,in another place, whether any per- 
son had ever yet ventured to refuse Bank 
paper in payment or satisfaction of a law- 
ful debt; and on that foundation, it was 
attempted to be argued, that in point of 
fact, there existed {no difference in value 
between paper and gold, and no actual 
depreciation. By bringing this question 
to issue, at least one of the remaining 
wretched supports of this fatal system 
will be overthrown. 
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In this state of things, for the defence 
of my property, I have thought it advisa. 
ble, in the management of my private 
concerns, to inform my tenants holdin 
lands under old leases, and under old 
leases only, that I can no longer con- 
tinve to receive Bank-notes at their no- 
minal value, in payment, or satisfac. 
tion, for such contracts; and I am now 
prepared to assert, not the bare legality, 
for that is unquestionable, but, what I am 
much more anxious to prove, the justice 
and equity of the course I have thought 
myself obliged to adopt. ‘The plain 
broad principle upon which I have acted 
is, to require payment in a currency. of 
the same intrinsic value which the cur. 
rency possessed at the daie of each re. 
spective agreement, and in order to ass 
certain this intrinsic value, I calculate the 
amount of gold which the stipulated rent 
was able to purchase at the date of the 
lease or agreement, and require the same 
weight of goid, or a sum in Bank notes 
sufficient to purchase that quantiiy of gold 
at the presenttime. 1 offer this alte:na- 
tive as an accommodation to the tenant, 
in case he makes the option of paying in 
paper money, instead of fu'fitlimg his 
agreement by payment of bis rent in the 
lawful go'd coin of the kingdom. 


The following is a copy of the Notice: 


‘ By the lease dated 1807, you have 
‘coutrected to pay the aunual rent of 
‘ 10U/. in good and lawful money of Great 
‘Britain. In consequence of the late 
‘ great deprecia‘ion of paper money I can 
‘no longer consent to receive Bank-noves 
‘at their nominal value, in payment or 
‘ satisfaction of an old contract. I must 
‘therefore desire you to provide for the 
‘ payment of your rent in the legal gold 
‘coin of the realm. At the same time, 
‘having no other object than to secure 
‘ payment of the real intrinsic value of 
‘the sum stipulated by agreement, and 
‘ being desirous to avoid giving you any 
‘unnecessary trouble, I shall be willing 
‘to receive payment in either of the 
‘ modes following, according te your op- 
tion, 

‘ First, In guineas.—Secondly, If guineas 
‘ cannot be procured, by payment of Por- 
‘tugal gold coin, equal in weight to the 
‘number of guineas requisite to discharge 
‘the rent.—<Qr, thirdly, By the payment 
‘in Bank-notes of a sum sufficient to pur- 
‘chase the weight of standard goid re- 
‘ quisite to discharge the rent.—The al- 
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¢teration of the value of paper money is 
‘estimated in this manner: The price of 
‘ gold in 1807, the year of your agreement, 
‘was 4/, 2s. per ounce; the present 
‘ market-price is 4/. 14s. arising from the 
‘further depreciation of the value of 
‘paper ; in that proportion an addition of 
«141, 12s, 8d. per cent. in paper money 
‘ will be required as the equivalent for the 
« payment of rent.’ 

In the above instance there is a differ- 
ence of 14/. 12s, 8d. per cent. in the cur- 
rency between the year 1807 and the 
present time. Inthe case of an agree- 
ment dated 1796, when the market-price 
of gold did not exceed the Mint-price, be- 
cause the currency was then in a pure 
and perfect state, the difference between 
the payment in gold or in paper money 
amounts to the whole of the actual depre- 
ciation of the currency at thisday; and 
if the market price of gold was 4/. 14s, on 
the 10th of May, when the calculation 
was made, it follows, that in the propor- 
tion of 3. 18s. the Mint-price of gold, to 
4l, 14s. the present market-price, one 
hundred pounds will give one hundred 
and twenty pounds nine shillings. The 
principle being thus clearly stated, the 
only dispute which can arise, as to the 
equity and fair dealing of the transaction, 
must proceed from a doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the data on which the caicula- 
tion is founded. The prices of bullion 
at the different periods are taken, as far as 
they can be collected, from the returns 
made by the Mint to the House of Com- 
mons, as far as they reach ; and since the 
5th of March 1811, the price of goid is 
taken from Wettenhall’s prices-current, 
the same source from which the oflicers 
of the Mint derive their information: if 
there is any error, it is therefore open to 
correction. 

Where, may I ask, is the hardship of 
this demand? The price of the produce 
of land, the price of labour, the price of 
every great staple commodity, are all af- 
fected by the value of the currency which 
serves to circulate the wealth and indus- 
try of the country. In proportion as the 
currency is depreciated, the price of 
wheat, of cattle, of all the produce of the 
land, and of every commodity, is aug- 
mented, Of course it must always be 


understood, that in all cases the price of 
every thing whatever is regulated by the 
supply and the demand, and, when so de- 
termined, is afterwards affected by every 
Variation in the intrinsic value of the cur- 
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rency by which they are circulated. The 
covenants of a lease secure the payment 
of rent in the jawful money of Great Bri- 
tain, (these are the express words of the 
contract): the lawful money of Great 
Britain contains a certain known weight 
of gold of a certain known fineness of 
standard ; and if Bank notes, from any 
cause whatever, will no longer purchase 
that weight of gold which, according to 
the regulation of the Mint, ought to be 
contained in a certain given sum of lawful 
money, they will no longer fulfil an old 
contract according to the spirit and -es- 
sence of the agreement. 

In the case of a contract made for a 
fixed sum at a distant period, under the 
uncertainty and irregularity of a paper 
currency not convertible into gold at the 
will of the holder, the only equitable 
course for both parties to adopt appears 
to be, to ascertain the quantity of bullion 
which a pound note of the common cur- 
rency was able to command at the date 
of the agreement, and for every pound of 
rent, or interest, or principal sum due, to 
require the same quantity of bullion, or 
the amount of debased currency sufficient 
to purchase that quantity of bullion. This 
is the true and equitable payment and sa- 
tisfaction of such contract. 

On every sound principle of law and 
equity, the landlord is entitled to receive 
the real intrinsic value of the stipulated 
sum, in good and lawful money; or at 
least in currency equal in value to the 
currency at the date of the contract. He 
is strictly in law entitled to the legal gold 
coin of the realm, if such is the condition 
and obligation of the contract; as matter 
ot favour and concession, he may con- 
sent to receive his payment in any other 
shape, for the convenience or relief of the 
party bound to the fulfilment of a con- 
tract; but a payment in a debased paper 
currency, is a payment in name only, 
and not in reality. It formed no part of 
the stipulation of the bond. There is no 
limitation to the extent to which a loss, 
proceeding from that cause, may be car- 
ried. To put an extreme case, which no 
man can assert to be impossible, because 
in another country it has actually been 
exceeded: a note of one pound may not 
be worth or pass current for more than 
one shilling, consequently all commodi- 
ties would be advanced to twenty times 
their former value. Ina case so palpa- 
ble, it would be impossible for any one 
to imagine, that a payment, in such de- 
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graded currency, would be in any sense 
a satisfaction for a contract concluded be- 
fore the depreciation of the currency had 
taken place. It would be impossible to 
deny, that, by such a payment, the land- 
lord would be defrauded of nineteen parts 
out of twenty of his just demand. 

In order to prevent any misconception 
and false statement of my conduct, I take 
this opportunity of openly stating, that so 
far from taking any undue advantage by 
making, in this year, or last year, or at 
any time, an agreement for land at a 
greatly advanced rent, calculated on the 
advanced price ofall produce in conse- 
quence of the debased state of the paper 
currency, and then taking advantage of 
the law, and calling on atenant, under 
such circumstances, to pay in gold, or the 
value in gold, equal in fact to an addition 
of twenty per cent. at the present market 
price of gold; I am, on the contrary, 
ready to reprobate such conduct, as most 
unfair and unjustifiable. My conduct has 
been totally different; I have strictly ab- 
stained from making any such demand, or 
from requiring a compensation for any al- 
teration in the value of the currency for 
two or near three years, though such al- 
teration is not inconsiderable. I shall 
continue to receive payment in Bank 
notes, until, by a further depreciation, 
the notes, at some future period, shall be- 
come visibly and sensibly deteriorated 
below their actual value at the date of the 
leases in question ; I shall then expect to 
receive that difference, if any, whatever it 
may be. And further, I am prepared to 
say, that if, by the unexpected event of 
the restoration of the currency to an im- 
proved state, I shall be perfectly satisfied 
to receive such rents, diminished in pro- 
portion to the improvement of the cur- 
rency at any future period, compared with 
the currency at the date of such leases. 
For all land let to tenants at will, I shall 
continue to receive Bank notes, conceiv- 
ing the land to be let for the price of the 
times, or that I have at least the power of 
obtaining, if I please, the fair price of the 
times. 

To place this subject in a clearer light, 
and to remove any remaining prejudice, 
respecting the oppression or hardship of 
the proceeding, it may be useful to ex- 
plain the nature of rent. Rent is gene- 
rally defined to be the value of that part 
of the gross produce of a farm which re- 
mains, after making full allowance for all 
expenses, taxes, and profitof capital em- 
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ployed by the farmer in the cultivation, 
The gross produce is generally supposed 
to be divided into four shares, three of 
which are allotted for the above purposes, 
and one for the rent: this last portion ig 
then estimated at the average price of 
produce during some preceding years, 
and thus converted into a money price 
for the mutual convenience of both Jand- 
lord and tenant. 

But the effect of the depreciation of the 
currency is to augment the price of all 
the four shares of the gross produce of the 
farm, of those which are to defray the ex- 
penses, as well as of that portion from 
which the rent is supplied. It will be 
found that the tenant suffers no loss, if he 
is required to make only an equitable com- 
pensation, equivalent to the depreciation 
of the currency ; he has already received 
an advance in the sale of his produce ; he 
is only prevented from acquiring an ad- 
ditional profit, to which he can have no. 
just claim. To any increase of price, in 
consequence of the increasing opulence 
and prosperity of the country, the tenant 
is in every sense justly entitled: the two 
causes of increased price are totally dis- 
tinct; the one arises from the fair increas- 
ed demand and consumption of the coun- 
try, which may well have entered into 
the calculation of the amount of rent; the 
other proceeds from an anomaly in the 
currency, which never could have en- 
tered into the contemplation of the parties, 

I presume it will not be denied, that 
paper currency is in its nature liable to 
depreciation, after having witnessed the 
example of so many countries on the con- 
tinent, of the Assignats in France, of the 
paper-money of Sweden, of Portugal, and 
the most recent instance of Austria. The 
symptoms of depreciation have manifested 
themselves unequivocally in this country ; 
they are apparent in the advanced price 
of bullion keeping pace with the exces- 
sive issue of notes, in the unfavourable 
exchange,.and in the general rise in the 
price of all commodities. The average 
price of wheat, which, from the year 1771. 
to 1785, was forty-six shillings; and, from 
1786 to 1797, was fifty-two shillings; has 
since that period, which it must be re- 
membered was also that of the Bank re- 
striction, increased in a very different 
ratio. In the twelve years, from 1798 
to 1810 (omitting 1800 and 1801, years 
of dearth), the average price of wheat for 
England and Wales has amounted to se 
venty-one shillings the quarter. 
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At the price of fifty-two shillings the 

uarter, it required eighteen quarters of 
wheat to purchase a pound weight of gold, 
which by the mint is coined into forty- 
four guineas and a half. It appears, that 
during five years, beginning in the year 
1802 and ending in 1806, the average 
price of wheat was seventy shillings ; and 
as inthe same years the mean price of 

old bullion was nearly 4/. 2s. per ounce, 
or 491. 4s. per pound, it required fourteen 
quarters or half a bushel of wheat, at 
seventy shillings, to purchase a pound of 
gold at that market-price of bullion. 
During the last five years, eighty-five 
shillings a quarter may be stated as the 
average price of wheat, and the mean 
price of gold has been nearly 44. 7s. per 
ounce, or 4s. per it required 
therefore only twelve quarters and two 
bushels of wheat, at the price of eighty- 
five shillings, to purchase a pound of gold, 
even at the advanced rate of gold, during 
these five years. 

It may be inferred from the highly ad- 
vanced prices of wheat, compared with 
former times, and particularly its rapid 
increase since 1797, that the paper cur- 
rency has suffered a material alteration of 
value. But from this examination of the 
relative value existing between corn and 
gold bullion, after making great allowance 
for the advance in the price of wheat in 
consequence of an increased demand, it 
may also be suspected that the supply of 
gold itself has been likewise very consider- 
ably increased ; or, in other words, that 
the real price of gold has been most sensi- 
bly diminished. This view of the sub- 
ject has convinced me of the propriety of 
not submitting any longer to the loss 
which arises from the present great infe+ 
riority of the value of the note to that of gold, 
seeing that the gold itself, compared with 
the best standard of value, has in all pro- 
bability become really much cheaper and 
more abundant than at any former time. 

It must be kept in view, that payment 
in gold is the condition of the obligation, 
and that, in most instances, the option 
proposed is much to the advantage of the 
tenant, and intended as an equitable modi- 
fication and abatement of the legal de- 
mand. In the North of Ireland it is not 
“unusual to require rents to be paid in 
specie, and the effect has been to retain 
the gold coin in those districts where that 
practice continues. 

Having acted on principles, such as I 
have described, and being satisfied with 
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my own conduct, I shall not be deterred 
by clamour, or by any imputation what- 
ever, by which it may be attempted to 
prevent me from insisting, at the same 
time, with firmness and moderation, on a 
just and legal demand. It may suit the 
interest of some persons, by such unworth 
means to attempt to put down that which 
they hesitate and fear to do, by legislative 
interference, notwithstanding the facility 
with which, of late years, acts of parlia- 
ment have been passed, to suit the conve- 
nience or inconvenience of the moment. 
It was attempted in France to intimidate 
individuals, who preferred the good me- 
tallic money to worthless assignats, by 
branding them with the charge of 
incivism, or incivie practices, in the revo- 
lutionary phrase; and, to judge from the 
language of his Majesty’s servants, who 
are endeavouring to inculcate the accep- 
tance of paper money as a moral and poli- 
tical duty, we are here also to be govern- 
ed according tothe true jacobin doctrine, 
which required individuals to regulate 
their conduct not by their own proper in-= 
terest and convenience, but according to 
some speculative principles. In a well- 
regulated state, the proper interest of in- 
dividuals is inseparable from that of the 
government, and it is the duty of govern- 
ment to take care to avoid any system or 
state of things in which individuals, pur- 
suing their own interest, and acting legally, 
shall have the appearance of acting at va- 
riance with the public interest. If the 
notes of the Bank of England are not de- 
preciated in value, and if, in fact, there is 
no difference between paper and gold, the 
preference given to the latter will be an 
idle preference, of no public inconve- 
nience, because it will not be followed. 
If the value of the Bank paper is really at 
par, it is not in the power of any indivi- 
dual to alter the fact ; and any attempt to 
do so would be despised as it deserved: 
but if, on the contrary, the Bank-paper is 
greatly inferior in value to gold coin and 
bullion, it is highly meritorious to expose 
and resist a system, through which the 
whole community is impoverished and de- 
frauded. 

{ must desire to be informed by what 
new rule, by what new order of things, an 
individual is bound to account in parlia- 
ment for his conduct in the management 
of his private affairs: if he has claimed 
his right only, it is his by law ; and if he 
has demanded more than his right, the 
poorest man in the country may have re- 
dress against him. 
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Having now, my Lords, as I conceive, 
proved the justice of my conduct, by a 
statement irresistible in a court of equity, 
Ishall proceed to the other part of the 
subject, and I shall, in the first place, en- 
deavour to show, that in the year 1797, 
the law respecting legal tender was by 
design left without alteration. The legis- 
lature, contemplating the inconvenience to 
which individuals were exposed, by the 
Bank restriction, took away the power of 
arrest: as long as the value of gold and 
paper money was equal, there was no 
temptation to insist on gold; but if gold 
was demanded, the debtor had it in his 


“power to buy bullion, and take it to be 


coined at the mint, the law, in the mean 
time, protecting him from arrest. The 
legislature, when it sanctioned the Bank 
restriction, in 1797, most assuredly never 
contemplated the depreciation of the cur- 
rency as now existing to so great an ex- 
tent. ‘The association agreement, to re- 
ceive Bank-notes, entered into by the 
members of the privy-council, and the 
great merchants and bankers in London, 
was perfectly voluntary: it was entered 
into on the presumption that the currency 
was then, and would continue to remain 
at the full standard of value. At that time 
it was little expected that the Bank of 
England note of one pound, which had 
always been able to command a certain 
weight of standard bullion,,would ever be 
so reduced in value as to contain sixteen 
shillings and seven-pence only, instead of 
twenty shillings, its former intrinsic value ; 
a defalcation of three shillings and five 
pence in the pound on all fixed income, a 
privation much greater than the income- 
tax, the heaviest burden ever imposed at 
once on any country.* That at least is 


* The following Table will show the 
real Value of a One Pound Bank-note, at 
the Market price of Gold. 


Market price of Real Value of 


Gold per Oz. Note. 
4 
+ 6...10 per Cent...18 15% 
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paid for the public service; but is it to be 
endured, that a Bank-tax of near double 
the income-tax shall be taken from the 
income of individuals, not for the public 
service, but for the sole gain and benefit 
of that corporation? Iam almost tempted 


to say, (if the Bank is so accustomed to the 


vast gains it has acquired, by the conti- 
nuance of the restriction, that it will not 
consent to forego them), that the govern. 
ment would make a provident bargain, by 
paying five or six hundred thousand 
pounds annually to the Bank, stipulating, 
in return, that the Bank should reduce the 
quantity of notes in circulation, until their 
intrinsic value was restored. 

Some step must be taken to put an 
end to all the manifest injuries, both 
public and private, arising from the de- 
preciation of the currency. To consider’ 
it in one point of view, the public expen- 
diture this year of ninety millions is equi- 
valent to seventy four millions only of 
currency of the former standard; but 
as the interest due to the public creditor 
is a fixed sum, the extraordinary expence 
incurred in this single year, in conse- 
quence of the state of the currency, has 
been little short of ten millions sterling. 
It is now evident, that it will be found 
impossible to avoid augmenting the pay 
of the army, of the navy, of all the ser. 
vants of the government, unless you 
speedily interpose and take effectual 
measures to restore the value of the cur- 
rency. 

In Portugal and Sicily, the loss incurred 
by government, from the adverse ex- 
change inthe last year, is not less than 
twenty percent. on all money remitted 
to those countries ; and it isin vain to at- 
tempt to conceal the fact, that the ex- 
pences of the government at home, in the 
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supplies for the navy, and for the ord- 
nance, are all equally augmented. The 
only advantages, indeed, which the go- 
yernment derive from the continuance of 
the Bank restriction, are some certain ac- 
commodations which it received from the 
Bank, in discounting exchequer bills and 
government securities, and the shameful 

rofit of defrauding the public creditor, 

y compelling him to receive payment in 
depreciated paper money. It has some- 
times been argued, that the value of gold, 
by some unusual circumstances, has of 
late years greatly increased ; and it is 
contended, that gold, which is. the com- 
mon standard and measure of value in 
all parts of the world, is not in this country 
the best suited for that purpose, or at all 
comparable in certainty and steadiness to 
the standard value of the Bank of England 
note. On examination it will be found, 
that this alledged dearness of gold de- 
pends entirely on the commodity which 

ou have to give in exchange for it. It 
is perfectly true, that if you have only 
Bank paper to give in exchange, the gold 
is extremely dear in the exact proportion 
as the paper to be given in exchange is 
become cheap ; but if you have corn or 
labour, which have been considered as the 
most perfect standard of value, it will be 
found that gold is really much cheaper 
than at any former time, as less labour 
and less corn will now command the same 
weight of gold. The same result will be 
found to take place universally in every 
quarter of the globe. In France, the 
money prices of all commodities appear 
to have risen one fifth since the Revolution. 
In every country, it will be found that the 

tices of commodities, of food, and of 
abour, have risen, or, what is the same 
thing, that gold has in fact fallen in value. 


That the supply of gold imported into’ 


England is very large, may be seen from 
the evidence of the greatest bullion-mer- 
chants in London, who say you may pro- 
cure any quantity, provided you will pay 
the price. 

It is further said, that all the gold in 
England is clandestinely exported to 
France in payment for corn, which we 
must of necessity procure, and which they 
will not consent to give us except in ex- 
change for gold. It is perfectly true, not 
only that the exports, but the imports of 
gold, are in much larger quantities than 
at any antecedent period. 

All the bullion, which in the shape of 
tribute, and in the ordinary course of com- 

(VOL, XX. ) 
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merce, flowed constantly from Spain and 
Portugal into France, and through France 
to the other parts of the continent, has 
now, from the total interruption of all in- 
tercourse, ceased to be carried in that di-« 
rection. 

A new and more easy channel has been 
discovered, by which the produce of the 
gold mines of South America, can be dis- 
tributed over the continent of Europe ; 
the more open communication and inter- 
course which has lately taken place be- 
tween Great Britain and the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements in South America, 
has opened a new road, through this coun- 
try, for the passage of the precious metals 
from the new world, where they abound, 
to the old continent, which does not pro- 
duce them. That this is the new course 
of commerce is obvious from the state of 
our commercial] relaition and easy access 
to South America; it must be so in the 
present state of the world. It follows of 
course, that the gold must be cheaper in 
this country than in other countries to 
which it is afterwards exported ; it is in 
the nature of things that it must be dearer 
in France, by all the expence of transport, 
risk, and insurance, which is incurred by 
the export of bullion. : 

The proposal of introducing an altera- 
tion of the law of legal tender, which has 
been intimated with a view, I suppose, of 
feeling the way, before so dangerous an 
innovation of the general rules of law and 
justice shall be openly avowed, is the most 
pernicious and destructive ever ventured to 
be made by the wildest theorist in any 
civilized country. All the fatal conse- 
quences of such a measure,-once carried 
into execution, no man can possibly fore- 
see. But of this we may be well assured, 
that it threatens to subvert the whole sys- 
tem of the political economy of the coun- 
try; that it will overturn all fixed and cers 
tain standard of value, and totally destroy 
the spirit and meaning vf all contracts and 
engagements between man and man. 

By such an act, youat once declare 
bank-notes to be a forced paper currency, 
no longer resting on the basis of voluntary 
circulation; you will proclaim to the 
world that your bank-notes are assignats 
to all intents and purposes, differing in 
degree only, and notin kind. Mr. Burke, 
when contrasting the paper money of Eng- 
land with the assignats in France, describes 
them as powerful on the exchange, be- 
cause impotent in Westminster Hall. 
How little did that great man imagipe, 
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when he was describing the horrible sys- 
tem of the French assignats, that he was 
also drawing the future picture of his own 
country! 

A forced paper currency, once esta- 
blished by law, will leave no means of 
retreat ; it will advance thenceforward with 
rapid strides towards that horrible system 
of finance which ruined millions in France ; 
if once you start on the same course, you 
must inevitably run the same race. Your 
enactments must be either ineffectual, or 
intolerably tyrannical. The symptoms of 
rapid depreciation have already unequivo- 
cally appeared, and a legislative enact- 
ment, vainly intended tosupport the value 
of your paper money, will prove here, as, 
infallibly as it has proved in all other 
‘countries where the same fatal measure 
has been adopted, the immediate fore- 
runner of the last crisis of the paper 
system. 

Against such a monstrous proceeding we 
have the authority of Mr. Pitt himself. 
‘We have also the authority of judges in 
Westminster-hall. In the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, upon a question whether bank- 
notes were made a legal tender by the 
Restriction Act, Mr. Justice Heath held 
this language : 

« Whatever inconveniences may arise, 
the courts of law cannot apply a remedy. 
I think indeed the legislature acted wisely, 
having the recent example of France be- 
fore their eyes, to avoid making bank- 
notes a legal tender; for in France we 
know that legislative provisions of that 
kind, in favour of paper currency, only 
tended to depreciate the paper it was de- 
signed to protect, and were ultimately re- 
pealed as injurious in their nature*.” 

_ We have indeed the experience and 
example of France, as a warning to avoid 
the same calamities: in support of the 
assignats, there was legislative interfe- 
rence, and penalties and terror ever ready 
at command, exercised with unrelenting 
_severity and unceasing vigilance. But I 
ask, did ever that system of terror stop the 
depreciation, or uphold the finances of 
France? Has the forced paper currency 
of Austria (the most recent instance) pre- 
served the finances of that empire?. on the 
contrary, their destruction is also nearly 

‘completed. 

_. It may be instructive to us to know what 
las been done in other countries, to modify 


= Bosanquet and Puller’s Reports, vol. 
ii, p. 526, Case of Grigby v. Oakes. 
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and correct the disturbance of all contracts 
occasioned by the progressive deprecia. 
tion of their respective currencies, In 
France, and in Austria, it has been found 
necessary to establish a rule for the equi. - 
table performance of contracts. When 
the frenzy of the Revolution had subsided, 
the French government, after the destruc. 
tion of their assignats and mandats, and 
the consequent reappearance of metallic 
money, ascertained the value of the Louis. 
d’or, a3 compared with assignats at diffe- 
rent periods. When the Louis of 24 livres 
purchased 600 livres in assignats, it is clear 
that an engagement made in assignats at 
that rate was 25 times the value in good 
money. When the Louis was worth 1,200 
livres, a contract made in assignats was 
50 times the value of the metallic money, 
And in this simple manner, according te 
any given market-price of the Louis at a 
given time, contracts were reduced to their 
real value. 

The remembrance of the assignats has, 
however, in a great degree, put an end to 
leases in France; and if they are ever 
now made, the rent is stipulated to be paid 
in certain measures of corn. It may 
shortly be found necessary to have re- 
course to the same precaution in England. 
The practice has, no doubt, its inconve- 
niences ; no man can calculate the exact 
amount of his income for any particular 
year, because it will depend on the sea- 
sons and the casual supply of that year: 
but if, instead of the money in which the 
rent is paid actually containing or faith- 
fully representing a fixed certain weight 
of gold of a certain standard, there shall 
be substituted a currency subject to depre- 
ciation, in that case the undefined loss will 
far outweigh any possible inconvenience, 
and the landlord in his own defence must 
again resort to the antiquated mode of 
former ages, and stipulate for a certain 
measure of the gross produce of the land. 

It is said that some legislative interfe- 
rence is absolutely necessary to protect 
the tenants against the demand of their 
landlords, and on that account the Bill is 
favourably received by those who _—— 
to support the interests of the former. 
Little, indeed, do these men understand 
the interest of the tenant, who exhibit 
such total ignorance of the great and per- 
manent interest of the agriculture of the 
country, to which the interest of the te- 
nants and of those who follow agriculture 
as a profession is inseparably united. If 
once the impious breach ismade in existing “ 
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contracts, if once the legislature interferes 
with a violent hand, and tears out of the 
contract those positive stipulations, in faith 
of the due performance of which one of 
the parties has resigned ‘and delivered 


- over his valuable property, in the firm re- 


liance that he shall be permitted to re- 
ceive what he considered as a valuable 
equivalent, but which condition is after- 
wards totally abrogated by an ex post facto 
jaw, there is an end of all faith both in 
public and private transactions. No man 
can henceforth place his dependance on 
the faith of contracts; the lands must be 
occupied by yearly tenants, for no land- 
lord, after so dreadiul a lésson of legislative 
injustice, will assign his” property for a 
fixed term to the chance of an uncertain 
value. There has already appeared a 
visible and general unwillingness to agree 
to new leases for long terms; and any sus- 
picion of the possibility of interference 


-with existing contracts, will extend that 


unwillingness to make leases even for the 
shortest periods. 

My Lords, the difficulties of our situation 
have proceeded from long continued legis- 
lative interference ; from having deserted 
the old sound maxims and general rules: 
the further you proceed in this course, the 
more “difficult is your retreat, I wel] re- 
member the émphatic words in which our 
present situation was described in a former 
debate in this House: it was forcibly said, 
«that legislative interference was heap 
ed on legislative interference, difficulty 
was added to difficulty, until at last the 
original object lies overwhelmed and bu- 
ried under the incumbent mass and rub- 
bish of superadded matter.” It is in vain 
to imagine that any interference can up- 
hold the value of Bank-notes, if they are 
deficient in intrinsic worth, if less gold is 
given for the paper than that paper pro- 
mises to pay. ‘The attempt is against the 
natural order of things, and is pregnant 
with every mischief. Whatever may be 
the consequences, I am convinced the dis- 
cusion must do good ; the subject has been 
suffered to rest for several years, and by 
that neglect the depreciation has gradually 


and ‘progressively advanced; and no pos- 


sible effect arising from agitating this 
question, and bringing it to issue, can be 
80 pernicious as the actual state of our de- 
graded currency. Inthe year 1803 I op- 
posed the Restriction Bill; I resisted it in 
parliament, and endeavoured to expose 
the system, which I thought so injurious to 
all public and private interests, I fore- 
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told the consequences ; ond, boxing now 


unfortunately seen my opinion confirmed 
far beyond my expectation, of all men I 
am the last to be blamed if I have now 
had recourse to a remedy founded both in 
law and justice.* 


* This Speech is taken from the ori- 
ginal Edition printed for J. Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; to which is added the follow- 


ing 
Postscript. 

“ Having so plainly stated the principle 
on which 1 expected those, who had en- 
tered into contracts with me, to discharge 
their engagements; I hardly thought it 
necessary to add, that I consider my- 
self as under the same obligation to those 
who have demands upon me under any 
old contract or engagement. I take this 
opportunity of stating, that I not only 
hold myself bound, and am teady, to sa- 
tisfy all such demands, by payment of the 
same intrinsic value which the currency 
had at the date of each respective con- 
tract; but that I have already acted upon 
this principle ina payment of considerable 
amount. 

« The Bill now before parliament will 
place some impediments in the way of 
those who desire to carry into effect an 
equitable adjustment in the payment of 
old ccntracts; but methods may be. de- 
vised for an equitable arrangement without 
much trouble or expence. For this pur- 
pose, ascertain the weight of standard gold 
which the currency was able to purchase 
at the date of the contract, and let the 
payment be made in the same weight of 
standard gold. Coined money was in- 
vented for the general convenience; but 
if it cannot easily be procured, payments 
may be made in uncoined bullion of the 
same standard. 

« For instance, if the price of gold at 
the date of the contract was 4/. 2s. per 
ounce, then, in the proportion of 4/. 2s, to 
31. 18s. the Mint-price, it will require the 
weight only of 95 guineas and {$, as the 
equivalent for 100 guineas; and as that 
weight of standard gold may afterwards 
be sold at the market price, the landlord 
who receives it at that rate (an act of fa- 
vour and concession on his part) will be 
indemnified for the increased depreciation 
of paper since the date of .the contract, 
and at the same time will have regulated 
the payment according to the intrinsic 
value of the currency at the date of the 
lease. 
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Earl Bathurst said, notwithstanding the 
very able manner in which the noble lord 
who had just sat down had defended his 
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conduct, he would still maintain, that the 
measure which he was now about to adopt 
would be mischievous to the country, ang 


“ For all contracts made before any de- 
preciation had taken place, it will, of 
course require the weight of 100 guineas 
in standard gold to discharge a demand 
for 100 guineas: but if, instead of standard 
bullion, a preference, for the sake of con- 
venience, is given to Portugal gold coins 
(which, as an article of commerce in de- 


‘mand, are more valuable), an allowance 


may be made in proportion to their supe- 
rior price in the market, requiring the 
weight of 98 guineas in such coin for 100 
guineas due, 


« Since the restriction on cash payments 
in 1797, the natural check and safeguard 
against excessive issues of paper-currency 
has been removed ; and it is. confessed, 
that the Bank has not been guided in re- 
gulating the amount of their notes either 
by the price of gold bullion, or by the 
state of the foreign exchanges. All paper, 
not convertible into-gold on demand, is in 
its nature liable to depreciation from ex- 
cess, and the amount of such depreciation 
is measured by the excess of the market- 
price of bullion above the Mint-price. 
When the paper-currency is not able to 
purchase as much gold as it promises to 
pay, then in proportion to that smaller 
quantity which it can command at any 
given time is the depreciation of the paper. 
Since 1799, gold bullion has progressively 
advanced in price, in proportion as: the 
real value of the note (by which the gold 
has been purchased) has declined. 

«The alteration of the intrinsic value 
of the currency has been so considerable, 
that it is become necessary, for the just 
and equitable liquidation of contracts made 
prior to the depreciation of the currency, 
or at any time during the progress of that 
depreciation, to ascertain the real intrinsic 
value of the common currency in which 
all contracts have been estimated, at the 
cate of each respective agreement. For 
this purpose, it must be ascertained what 
quantity of standard gold any given sum 
of the common currency was able to com- 
mand at the date of the agreement; and 
the payment of the same quantity of gold, 
or the value of that quantity, will be the 
equitable fulfilment of the contract, ac- 
cording to the intent and meaning of the 
parties, A payment in paper-money of 
inferior value is a payment in game only 


and not in reality; a payment in good and 
lawful money, according to the letter, may 
be a payment of more than was intended 
by the spirit of the contract. 

“It has been said, that no contracts 
since 1797 could have been expected to 
be paid in gold. If such contracts stipu- 
late for payment in gold, they are never- 
theless binding on the parties, and any 
modification must be considered as an act 
of favour and concession. Such contracts 
ought, on every principle of justice, to 
be fulfilled according to their spirit and 
meaning. The restriction act at first was 
expressly stated to be only temporary ; and 
for ten years, there was no important de- 
preciation: it was not before 1808 that 
any serious injury was sustained. The 
hope that the currency would be restored 
to its former value, might have induced 
many persons to submit to a loss of five or 
six per cent.; but are there no limits to 
the endurance of an injury, and is the 
patient acquiescence for so long a time to 
be now urged as a conclusive reason 
against all future attempts to resist a mani+ 
fest fraud and public injustice ? 

“It appears, that any considerable in- 
crease of the amount of notes in circulas 
tion bas an obvious influence in producing 
an advance of the price of gold, and a cor- 
respondent diminution of the real value of 
the pound note. The average price of 
wheat for England and Wales, which from 
1771 to 1785 was forty-six shillings the 
quarter, and from 1786 to 1797 was fifty- 
two shillings, has since that period, in the 
short space of fourteen years, experienced 
an advance in price greatly exceeding the 
advance of the whole preceding century. 
Before the Bank restriction, ahd even 
during the two first years, it required 18 
quarters of wheat to purchase one pound 
weight of standard gold, which was coined 
into 44 guineas and a half; at subsequent 
periods it has required only 14 quarters 
and half a bushel, 12 quarters and 2 
bushels, to purchase a pound weight of 
gold, even at the apparent high price of 
gold, ‘These calculations are made on the 
average prices both of corn and gold for 
five years, and five years, omiiting the two 
years of dearth 1800 and 1801. Inthe 
last year, 1810, the average price of wheat 
was 106s. 2d. the quarter, and the price of 
gold for that year was 4/, 11s. the ounce : 
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an act of injustice towards his own tenants. 
He was exacting from the tenants a sum 
which they were not aware of at the time 
when they received their leases, and 
which, if they had been aware of, would 
perhaps have had the effect of preventing 
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their acceding to the leases. 


[810 


In all the 
leases which he had granted subsequent 
to 1797, the tenant had a right to conceive 
he was to pay in paper, and not in gold, 
and therefore he ought to have told the 
tenant he would insist on having his rent 


it required then pis 10 quarters 2 bushels 
and 1 peck to purchase a pound of gold ; 
which same quantity of gold fourteen years 
before required no less than 18 quarters of 
wheat to purchase it. Considering the 
facts here stated, it is impossible to main- 
tain that the price of gold has increased of 
late years; onthe contrary, there is every 
reason to believe that a yeal and sensible 
diminution in the value of the precious 
metals has taken place, comparing them 
with wheat and labour, usually considered 
as the best criterions and standards of 
value. 

“ The pound troy is, by the regulation 
of the Mint, coined into 44 guineas and a 
half, of the weight of 5 dwts. 932 grs. ; 
but guineas, if not reduced below the 
weight of 5 dwts. 8 grs. continue to be a 
legal teniler. At that weight, viz. 128 
grains, the pound troy of 5760 grains is 
equal in weight to 45 instead of 444 
guineas. Promissory notes and tokens of 
the Bank of England, to the amount of 
AGI, 14s. 6d. can virtually and lawfully be 
discharged only by the payment by that 
corporation of 44 and a half guineas, or 
gold coins to that amount; and as 44 
— and a half is only another name 
or a troy pound-weight of standard gold, 
every 46/, 14s. 6d. worth of Bank -notes is 
an engagementto pay a troy pound weight 
of standard gold. {From the Theory of 
Money, printed for 5. Highley, 24 Fleet 
Street, 15115 a work containing a variety 
of useful information upon this subject. ] 
A Bank-note, or any paper-currency, nei- 
ther has, nor can have, any value but what 
it derives from being a true representa- 
tive, not merely of the coins of the realm, 
but of a certain quantity of gold ; because 
the coins of the realm have themselves, 
and can have, no value but what they de- 
rive from the quantity of sterling gold 
contained in them, and the gold coins in 
use are legal tender so long only as they 
contain the quantity of gold declared by 
the King’s proclamation to be contained 
in them, 

“ In the earl of Liverpool’s Treatise on 
the Coins, an account is given of the dif- 
ferent treasons against the pound: sterling 
which have been committed at different 


times ; a brief summary of which may be 
usefully inserted : ‘ 


{™ the 28th year Edw. 1. { coined 1b weight } 203 


1. of his reign, of silver into 

—— Edw. 3 222 
— 220th —— Edw. 3, 226 
4 2th Edw. 3, _ 250 
5. — 13th —— Hen. 4. 30 
4th Edw. 4. 376 
18th -—~- Hen. 5. 450 
8. 2d year of herreign, Elizabeth —-— 600 
_ 434 —— Elizabeth 628 


« The reformation of the coin (in those 
times the only circulating medium) seems 
to have formed no inconsiderable part of 
the grievances for which parliaments at- 
tempted to obtain redress from those so- 
vereigns, who, urged by their necessities, 
had degraded the coin for the purpose of 
defrauding their subjects. 

« Since the establishment of a more re 
gular government acting by general rules 
in the administration of the national af- 
fairs, according to the well understood in- 
terests both of the government and people, 
no sovereign of England, since the reign 
of Elizabeth, has had recourse to the ex- 
pedient of making further innovation in 
the standard of the currency. The legal 
standard has remained unaltered ever 
sinee the time when queen Elizabeth made 
the last alteration in the silver coinage, 
and gold has since been made the only 
legal tender in all payments above 25/. in 
value. 

«The use of the second table is to 
shew, by inspection, the real quantity of 
gold which the current paper-money was 
able to purchase in any given year, that 
quantity, or the weight of the number of 
guineas in the 3d column, being, accord- 
ing to the spirit of the contract, the equit- 
able payment of 105/.; the 4th column 
shews the value of the weight of gold 
equal tothe number of guineas contained 
in the third column, at the price of 4/. 14s. 
per ounce ; ‘the 5thand last column shews 
the further depreciation of paper money 
for every hundred pound since the date of 
the contract. 

« It would have been a much easier and 
shorter method to have paid the difference 
of the value of Bank-notes by an addition 
to the nominal sum equivalent to the de- 
preciation; ut this practice would have 
exposed the fact to daily view, and would 
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paid in gold. The noble lord had stated, 
that in those cases where the leases had 
been granted within the last two years, he 
had made no alteration ; and that all that 
he asked for was an indemnification for 
the alterations which had taken place in 
the value of the currency since the re- 
striction act. What sort of a principle 
was that, he would ask, which was not 
the same at all times? But the truth was, 
he did receive an indemnification by the 
increase of rent at the granting of every 
new lease. If a long lease were granted 
a greater rent was required than for a 
short one. The sum required for a lease 
of 7 years, was greater than thatfor a lease 
of 4; the sum for a 14 years lease was 
greater than for one of 7; and for 21 
years, greater than for 14, On what 
other principle but the probability of a 
progressive depreciation, was this advance 
of prices asked? The noble lord, accord- 
ing to his own principle, must have been 
more aware than any other person, of the 
depreciation, and having been aware, 
would exact, at the time of granting his 
leases, a proportionate advance: yet now 
he was requiring to be paid a second time 
for that rise. Upon the principle of the 
noble lord, for all the leases granted by 
him in 1801 and ]802, he ought to have 
allowed a deduction of rent in 1804 and 
1805; for the price of gold was higher in 
180! and 1802, than it was in 1804 and 
1805. If he did not make any allowance 
to his tenants then, he was not entitled to 
ask them for any addition at present. 
He would put it tothe noble lord, if he had 
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made any such alowance? He must have 
been more aware of the increasing de. 
preciation than any man living, from 
his known talents, and the attention which 
he had paid to the subject; but his tenants 
would not be aware of the intention of the 
noble lord, that he was going to set up a 
principle, that the rent was not to be a 
fixed sum, but should fluctuate accordin 

to the price of gold. The noble lord had 
stated, that he had adopted this line of 
conduct for the purpose of calling the at- 
tention of government to the subject, in 
consequence of certain Resolutions which 
had been adopted by the House of Com- 
mons. But why did he not adopt this 
course earlier ia the session? He seemed 
to have put it off to the last period, that 
he might elude the vigilance of parliament, 
As to the question of depreciation, it was 
attended with great difliculties. He would, 
however, proceed to make one or two ob- 
servations on what fell from the noble 
lord on this subject. He had said, that 
the advance inthe price of gold must be 
attributed to an excessive issue of paper. 
Then in proportion as that issue diminish- 
ed, the price of gold must fall. But if 
they looked to the papers which had 
been laid before the other House, they 
would be found not to confirm this doce 
trine; for the price of gold has risen 
when there was a decrease in the issue of 
notes, and fallen when the issue was in- 
creased. He had also stated, that a de- 
preciation was attended by a general rise 
in the price of all other commodities. No 
doubt if a dépreciation of the currency 


have carried with it irresistible conviction; 
and the legislature has lately interfered to 
prevent the depreciation from becoming 
thus palpable and manifest. 

« If gold is in demand for the payment 
of contracts, for instance, for the discharge 
of rent, it will now be necessary for the 
tenant to require two prices for his pro- 
duce, one for gold, and another for paper ; 
or he may, if more convenient, dispose of 
the whole of his produce for the ordinary 
paper currency, and purchase the weight 
of standard gold (if gold coin cannot easily 
be procured) requisite to discharge his 
rent or bond-debts, according to the spirit 
of his contracts. 

«It has sometimes been said, that the 
total disappearance of gold, and universal 
substitution of paper in all payments, 
prove, that it is impossible to procure 
gold; but it must be recollected, that the 


whole question rests precisely on the in- 
ferior value of our paper-money compared 
with gold; and therefore, as jong as any 
considerable difference exists in reality, it 
is a manifest absurdity to imagine that 
payments will be made indifleréntly in 
gold and paper, when one currency has 
been 10, 15, and even 20 per cent. less in 
value than the gold coin. Letthe value of 
the paper currency be restored to the value 
of the legal gold coins, and payments will 
again be made in gold and paper indif- 
ferently ; let the opposite course be per- 
severed in, and allow the depreciation to 
become so sensible that gold shall be de- 
manded generally in preference to paper- 
money in satisfaction of old contracts, and 
in this manner the demand for gold will 
establish two prices, one for commodities 
sold for paper, and another for those sold 
for the gold coins.” 
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should take place, it would be attended 
with a general advance of the price of all 
other commodities; but he would venture 
to say that a general rise might take place 
in the price of commodities without any 
depreciation of the currency. This might 
take place from an encreasing trade, and 
various other causes. But he would ask: 
was the fact such as had been stated b 

the noble lord? Was there a general ad- 
vance in the price of commodities? Let 
the noble lord compare the current prices 
at present with those in 1808, and he 
would find that a large proportion of com- 
modities, and those by no means inconsi- 
derable commodities, had fallen in price. 
He would find that iron and wood, unfor- 
tunately fo? the noble lord adduced as in- 
stances of a rise in price; tallow, cotton, 
and a great number of other commodities, 
had experienced a great fall in them. 
When there was a depreciation in the cur- 
rency, there would be a general advance 
in the price.of commodities: but if there 
was a general advance it did not follow 
that there was depreciation. He had ano- 
ther observation to make ; the measure of 
1797 had been adopted by all succeeding 
administrations, and in particular by the 


administration to whose measures the no- 


ble lord acceded, and which he had sup- 
ported. But the session of parliament, 
during which his friends were in admi- 
nistration, passed away, without either re- 
peal or limitation of the restriction act be- 
ing introduced. He believed there was 
not even a scrap of paper to shew that 
that administration had ever turned their 
thoughts to the subject. No doubt they 
acted wisely, and it would have been an 
unwise course to have acted otherwise ; 
and the present administration had acted 


‘also properly in continuing the system. 


He concurred with the principle of the 
Bill of the noble earl, but, at {the present 
period of the session, he thought it ad- 
visable to avoid making any legislative 
enactment on the subject. He hoped 
there would be a general disinclination 


in the country to follow the conduct of the 


noble lord; but if the evil should ever 
become general, it would be unfit for the 
House to suffer it to continue, It would 
be proper for them then to inquire into 
the instances of oppression which might 
take place, The noble earl who spoke 
first had mentioned several cases. Under 
these circumstances he thought it would 
be advisabie to avoid making any al- 
terations in the existing laws on the sub- 
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ject at present, and that this alteration 
might be effected with more propriety at 
some future period. 

Lord Holland was perfectly ready to 


profess that he was not much acquainted — 


with the doctrines respecting the circu- 
lating medium, much less so than many 
others of their lordships ; but as far as he 
understood the subject at all, he assented 
to the doctrines of his noble friend (lord 
King) ; and this, together with the manner 
in which his noble friend had been at- 
tacked, both in-and out of doors, made 
him anxious to deliver his opinion, and 
to share with his noble friend the obloquy 
and clamour that had been so loudly 
raised against him. He had no hesitation 
in saying, that if this measure passed, it 
must be only the first of a series of bills 
more daring than any this country ever 
saw, in order to attain an object which no 
government had a right to accomplish, 
and which, in reality, no government 


could effect. The noble earl who spoke’ 


last had gone so far as to assert, that the 
demand made by his noble friend was un- 
just towards his tenants, and mischievous 
to the country. On the contrary, he 
would maintain, that should it appear, as 
he had no doubt it would, that his noble 
friend was only dealing fairly for the in- 
terests of his own family, acting according 
to the laws of the land, and in consonance 
to his own rights, even though his conduct 
should be hostile to the system pursued 
by government; all that would only 
prove that their system was a bad one, 
and the sooner it was done away with the 
better. Instead of exciting a clamour 
against the conduct of his noble friend, 
should it not rather be received as a warn- 
ing, that it was high time for government 
to retrace its steps, and if possible correct 
the evil before it was beyond the reach of 
remedy. The whole matter might be re- 
solved into this short argument. Bank 
notes were either depreciated, or they 
were not; if there was no depreciation, 
then his noble friend’s demand could do 
no harm, and gold could, of course, be 
obtained ; if there was a depreciation, 
then he must contend, that his noble 
friend was giving the country a warning 
in time, by which they might profit. 
« Lay not this flattering unction to your 
souls,” as if the present system could go 
on much longer. Were this Bill carried, 
recourse must be had to the principle of 
a maximum, and al) the other measures 
which originated in France from the law 
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that forbad the circulation of assignats but 
at its nominal value. The law of the 
maximum proceeded not from wickedness 
or folly, but from the previous steps that 
were taken. People would not bring their 
commodities to market, when they could 


_ not get what they wanted {in exchange, 


and hence all the measures of force 
adopted to prevent the people from fa- 
mishing. This Bill once made a law, he 
defied parliament to stop in the tre- 
mendous career; and to the very same 
complexion as in France would the matter 
come at last in this country. There was 
no other remedy but making the Bank 
resume its payments in specie. There 
was no choice, no other medium left. The 
Bank must either pay in gold, or things 
would go on, till parliament would be 
actually forced to adopt the most abo- 
minable measure of a maximum. The 
noble earl had stated, what in his mind 
was the ground of advancing rents on 

ranting leases. He said that it was 
Sponded on a Calculation of the advance in 
the depreciation of money. But how 
much did these fatal words, “ Good and 
lawful money of the land,” stand in the 
way of such an idea? Did not these words 
expressly mean, that the landlord was not 
to be paid in a depreciated currency ; and 
was not the Bank-note depreciated, when 
a pound-note and seven shillings were 
currently given for a guinea? But the true 
reason why che landlord granted a long 
lease, was that-his tenant might have an 
opportunity of improving the land to his 
own advantage, and thus leaving it ulti- 
mately inthe hands of his landlord of 
more value than he found it. He must 
again repeat, that his noble friend had, in 
his mind, acted agreeably to the interests 
of his family, the law of the land, and his 
own rights. 

The noble earl had said, that the last 
administration was equally accountable 
with the present for the continuance of 
the Bank restriction. But that adminis- 
tration, it was to be recollected, lasted 
only about a year, three months of which 
were employed ina negociation for peace ; 
and had it been attained, the Bank restric- 
tion would have ceased of itself. 

He would now shortly advert to the 
speech of his noble friend the mover of 
the present Bill. He never listened to 
the speeches of his noble friend without 
- information and instruction; and, how- 
ever much he admired the ingenuity which 
_he had displayed on the present occasion, 
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and gave credit to his honourable inten. 
tions, yet he felt convinced that his noble 
friend was recommending a series of 
measures which would involve the country 
in the greatest calamities. A noble lord 
high in office (lord Liverpool) seemed on 
a former night to approve of this Bill as a 
remedy ; adding, however, that the evil 
Was not so great as to require it at present, 
though it might do so in time. Now, he, 
on the contrary, would maintain the very 
converse of these two propositions, namely, 
that the evil did exist to a very great de- 
gree, but that this measure ought neither 
now nor at any future period to be the 
remedy. Mr. Burke, when speaking of 
the assignats, had justly observed, that it 
was the very essence of Bank-notes to be’ 
founded on credit, and that the great dis- 
tinction of the Bank of England notes was, 
“that they were powerful upon’change, 
because incompetentin Westminster- hall.” 
The instant the Bank note was supported 
by the hand of power, and not by credit, 
then its value would rapidly sink away, 
Where was the justice of coming with the 
arm of authority, and saying, “take this 
note for a guinea,” when it was known 
that the guinea was worth 27 shillings ? 
But his noble friend had said, there was 
no remedy left —it was Hobson’s choice 
you must take it because nothing else was 
to be got; though he would not have it 
made a legal tender. This reminded him 
of the story of a gentleman who was fond 
of deep potations at his table, and who 
used to say to his guests, “ I press no man 
to drink more than he chooses, but still I 
make it a rule, that every one who stays 
should be expected to drink.” Of course, 
those not inclined to drink deep soon rose 
to take their departure, upon which he 
used to ask his servant, in their hearing, 
whether he had let loose the great dog to 
walk about the passages; so that either 
way he had them. And thus, the Bill did 
not make Bank-notes a legal tender, but it 
would so operate that we should soon not 
be able to get any thing else. It was a 
legal tender in disguise, and would banish 
all money from circulation, while it ne- 
cessarily increased the issues of paper. 
His noble friend had again quoted the 
saying of sir G. Saville, of its being pos- 
sible to make any thing the measure of 
value. He agreed to it so far, but then it 
must be that which the people at large 
agreed to take as a measure, and not what 
the government chose to force upon them. 
Value must consist either in opinion, or int 
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intrinsic use. And here he would call to 
the recollection of the House, what‘Mr. 
Burke, in his Letter to a Member of the 
National Assembly, had said on the sub- 
ject of the assignats. He could not now 
quote the expressive language of that 

reat man, but the substauce of it was, 
« that the assembly might place the go- 
yernment in. what hands they chose, but if 
once they declared paper to be coin, the 
real governors of the country would be 
the coiners of that paper.” Should this 
Bill pass, the government of the country 
would be no longer in the hands of King, 
Lords, and Commons, but in those of the 
Bank ; and all the multifarious transactions 
of men, in all the walks of life, would be 
left to their control. Their lordships 
were interested with the government it- 
self, not to place the happiness of the 
country at the discretion of the Bank di- 
rectors. He must, therefore, enter his 
solemn protest against this measure. If 


once adopted, we could not stop; the 


Bank-notes would run the same course 
with the assignats, and after passing 
through various stages of depreciation, 
would at Jast end in being absolutely 
valueless. He knew that a great deal 
might be said of the inconvenience of 
paying in specie ; but if that was not done 
without delay, or at least a period fixed for 
the resumption of cash payments at the 
Bank, the neglect would not fail to draw 
down the greatest evils upon the country. 

The Earl of Rosse observed, that all the 
arguments of the noble lord who had just 
sat down rested on this foundation alone, 
that the paper currency was depreciated. 
Now, that was the very question to be de- 
cided; and there wasone argument which, 
to his mind, was decisive, that no deprecia- 
tion had taken place. The value of any 
useful article could only be depreciated 
by too great abundance. There was 
every reason to believe that the amount 
of notes of the Bank of England now in 
circulation did not exceed the mass of 
circulating medium compounded of notes 
and gold in 1798. Was a less quanitity of 
currency required now than in 1798 to 
conduct the mercantile transactions of the 
country ? Surely not ; our domestic trans- 
actions had, on the contrary, greatly in- 
creased, and therefore there could not be 
a superabundance of the circulating me- 
dium, which could be the only cause of 
its depreciation, particularly as nobody 
doubted the credit of the Bank. The 


question was, whether a remedy should 
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be applied to prevent the evils which a 
noble lord’s determination was likely to 
produce. He thought there should, and 
that the present Bill presented that re- 
medy. Of all the measures of Mr. Pitt, 
who was certuinly one of the greatest 
financiers that ever lived, the Bank re- 
striction was that which was attended with 
the greatest advantages it not been 
for that great operation, the country 
would long ago have succombed before 
the enemy. Fi was asserted by sume, that 
if the quantity of circulating medium 
was reduced, it would incre se its value. 
But, then, look at the other consequences. 
It would crampand confine the industry of 
the country; it would put a stop totie ope- 
rations of agriculture and commerce ; the 
country would suffer the most tremendous 
evils. This would be the effect of making 
the Bank pay in gold, as its issues would 


necessarily be contracted in proportion. 


He wished this measure to be extended to 
Ireland also. _The situation of the people 
in the north of Ireland was at present 
most calamitous ; they were completely 
at the mercy of their landlords. Many 
of them would only take their notés at a 
discount ; and if there were any noble 
lords from that part of the empire now 
present, he would ask them, if there was 
not a class of persons there who would 
only receive notes at one value, and issue 
them at another? Could there, he would 
ask, be a more monstrous injustice than 
this ? Many persons flattered themselves 
that few would follow the example which a 
noble lord had that night declared his inten- 
tion to set. He thought most highly of the 
good sense and patriotism of the people 
of England; yet, when men thus saw an 
opportunity of getting an addition of 20 
per cent. on their rents, was it to be sup- 
posed, that only a few would avail them- 
selves of it? He conjured their lordships 
to adopt the measure, and. that without 


delay. 


The Earl of Lauderdale regarded the 
present subject to be paramount to all 
others in point of importance; and the 
magnitude of the question was such as 
would render it criminal in ministers to 
dismiss parliament at present, without 
coming to some determination upon it. 
The noble lord who spoke last had asserted 
broadly, that the paper was not depre+ 
ciated, because the issues of the Bank 
were not greater than the compound mass 
of gold and paper in circulation in 1798. 
But wen the notes of the Bank of England 
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alone to be considered? Why, the private 
Banks had doubled since 1798, and now 
there existed the extraordinary numbér of 
720 private Banks, all issuing as much 
paper as they could possibly circulate. 
Whenever the notes of any country were 
withdrawn from circulation in any number, 
then the effect was, that the value of those 
which were left increased. This was the 
case in the North American colonies, and 
it was the same in the reign of king Wil- 
liam, as he should afterwards shew. He 
was anxious to know whether ministers 
really approved of this Bill. Could they 
fisure to themselves any advantage from 
it? Who was it that they wished to re- 
lieve ? Was it the tenants? Why, the 
noble lord was perfectly willing to receive 
Bank-notes at their present value com- 
pared with the coin of the country. So 
far, then, they would circulate as before. 
But were this law to pass, he had not a 
doubt that it would not only diminish the 
nuinber of Bank notes, but also depreciate 
them. He really thought that the only 
object of his noble friend, in proposing this 
measure, was to feel the pulse of the House 
and of the country, on the subject. The 
noble lord had asked, whether this was not 
a new state of things? No: at the latter 
end of the last century, circumstances al- 
most exactly similar occurred. In the 
year 1695, men were going about pur- 
chasing notes for the purpose of paying 
their debts; and after they had collected 
@ great number at a depreciated value, 
they brought them forward, and paid 
them to their creditors, who were obliged 
to receive them at their full amount, or to 
go without any part of their demand. In 

roof of this the noble earl read an extract 
from Mr. Drake’s account, in 1699, of the 
attempts made at the above period to dimi- 
nish the value of bank notes. He con- 
tended that two species of circulating 
medium could never exist at the same time 
in equal credit ; for ifone rose in value, the 
other must be depreciated; and if gold 
rose, paper, which was to represent it, if 
it once lost the confidence of those who 
were to receive it, must sink in the same 
proportion as the other rose invalue. This 
was the case in France when the louis in 

old was worth 1200 assignats in paper. 
Rothin could be more wretched aad 
iniserable than the situation of the people 
under these circumstances; notwithstand- 
ing which, no sooner was the whole of 
the paperswept away from the face of the 
toyntry, which it was in the space of one 
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day, than from that moment, fhe very 
same country, from being greatly dis. 
tressed became highly flourishing, by 
getting rid of a set of wicked and merce. 
nary individuals, who delighted to make. 
their own fortunes upon the ruin and 


misery of the public at large. Many ara 
guments had been urged to shew that the’ 
credits of the Bank of Scotland were simi.’ 
lar to those proposed to be introduced b 
the present Bill; but he denied that any 
proof had been adduced in support of these 
assertions; and he was sorry to observe, 
that for want of more substantial argu. 
ments, ministers had been driven to resort 
to that miserable one, that the last minis. 
ters, who were only in office one year, had 
not taken any step to remedy the grievance 
that was now so loudly complained of. It 
was; extremely unfair to urge such an 
argument in their own defence; because 
they well knew that the late ministers were, 
during the greater part of the time they 
were in office, engaged in a negociation 
for peace; which had they succeeded in 
effecting, would have put an end to the 
Bank restriction. Had they continued in 
office longer than they did, he was con- 
vinced they would have shewn their zeal 
for the interests of the country, by attend- 
ing, in the most serious and effective man- 
ner, to this most important and desirable 
measure of causing the Bank to resume 
their payments in specie.—Before he sat 
down he would conjure ministers maturely 
to consider the nature of the measure they 
were now about to adopt. He knew very 
well that the noble earl who brought for-. 
ward this Bill was possessed of great inge- 
nuity; but he did not seem to have stu- 
died the nature and extent of its provi- 
sions, Could they bring forward an effec« 
tual remedy? No; the only way they 
could do it would be to make Bank notes a 
legal tender—a measure which he believed 
no man would venture to bring forward, 
either in that House or the other, without 
a great risk of being called to the severest 
account. The noble earls in his letter to 
the Lord Chancellor, had assimilated the 
paar of the Bank to be given by this 
ill, to those which were in force relative 
to the royal Bank of Scotland; but nothin 
could be more different ; for in Scotlan 
there was not a bank-note in circulation 
which the Bank was not obliged to pay in 
cash whenever it should be demanded. To’ 
this had been owing the very great im- 
rovements in that country, and the reason 
why the rents there had in the same space 
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of time risen to a. much higher state than 
they had done in England. Speaking of 
the argument of the noble earl (Bathurst 
as to the injustice with which he ha 
charged his noble friend (lord King) of act- 
ing towards his tenantry, his lordship 
declared, he never heard such nonsense. 
He felt ashamed of the House when he 
reflected on the mode in which the ques- 
tion had been urged. Ministers had 
adopted a measure, for which they had 
not been able to advance a single argu- 
ment, except that of condemning an indi- 
-yidual for pursuing a course with respect 
to his own property, which the law most 
fully and directly sanctioned. 

Lord Redesdale said, if every landlord 
in the country were to insist on his tenants 
paying their rent in gold, they might very 
soon come to the point of asking two hun- 
dred for one, because for the tenants to 
obtain gold would be impossible. The 
noble lord said, that the statute of Edward 
6 applied only to gold and silver, and not 
to any other circulating medium. Ifthe 
noble ear! persisted in the present Bill, 
and it should be adopted, it might be ne- 
cessary to introduce the words of that sta- 
tute, and make them applicable to paper. 
The act of parliament, which in 1797 laid 
the restriction on the Bank, made paper 
the same as gold, with respect to debts 
and public credit; and, whether the le- 
gislature were right or wrong in that mea- 
sure, he thought that having said so, it 
now became the duty of parliament to 
protect the people in what had been done. 
Coin had been some how or other driven 
from the country; and if tenants could 
not get gold to pay their rents, they must 
be protected from being forced out of 
their farms, for not being able to effect 
impossibilities. The plan proposed by 
the Bill was, that bank-notes should be 
protected from depreciation, as gold was 
by the statute of Edward 6, that no man 
shall be compelled to take such notes ; 
but if they did take them, it should not be 
for less than a pound. He did not think 
the words of the Bill would have that 
effect ; yet the state of things required that 
some provision should be made against the 
existing difficulties and inconveniences, 


‘and he should therefore give his support 


to the Bill. 

Lord Grenville rose and said: My Lords, 
in addressing you on this occasion, it is pain- 
ful to me to observe, that I cannot remem- 
ber in the course of my life to have ever 
seen the ministers of this country placed 
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in so disgraceful a situation as that in which 
they appear this night. Whatever may 
be the variety of opinions entertained 
upon this subject by different persons 
there is no man in the community who 
does not feel that this is by far the most 
important question in the whole circle of 
the political interests of the empire. I 
know that the House of Commons has 
already, by coming to certain Resolutions, 
expressed their belief that by so resolving, 
they had set this question entirely at rest. 
If the dangers, indeed, which being set be- 
fore the view of that House, were intended 
to be counteracted by these Resolutions, 
had been purely visionary, the object had 
been perhaps But if, on 
the contrary, we have now a practical test 
of the reality of the danger—if the pre- 
dictions of those who pointed it out have 
been since completely verified —if in 
every day, and every succeeding hour, 
the evil is increasing—we have a manifesta- 
tion of the futility of the supposition that 
the vote of the House of Commons would 
put a period to the discussion. I did not | 
feel disappointment, my Lords, for it was 
what I expected, though I confess it was 
with a sentiment of indignation that I 
found only one of his Majesty’s ministers 
rise on this occasion ; and that he, de- 
clining al} enquiry, all examination into 
the state of the alledged depreciation of 
the currency, should confine his whole . 
answer to an attack on the private conduct 
of my noble friend. Provided men sinned 
not against the laws—provided they made 
the laws the rule of their conduct—it was 
an ancient maxim of wholesome govern- 
ment to permit them to act, under all cir- 
cumstances, by their own discretion, and 
not to interfere in any manner, by regu- 
lations of any kind, or authority of any 
description, to debar them from the right 
of exercising their free and unbiassed 
judgment. It was left to the period of the 
French Revolution, it was left for Robes- 
piere, for the Jacobin Club, and for the 
present ministers, to pronounce upon the 
private actions of individuals, and to deter- 
mine whether they deserved the character 
of civism or incivism. My Lords, if men 
are to be governed by rules, those rules 
ought to be clearly expressed and gene- 
rally understood, not left to the interpre- 
tation of political parties. In alluding to 
my noble friend and relation (lord King), 
Iam sure that the censures applied to his 
conduct were most unmerited. I know 
and love the ebaractes of that noble lord ; 
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I know his public spirit, his extensive in- 
formation, his acquaintance, equalled by 
few, with the subject‘now before us. My 
Lords, 1 also know the private virtues that 
adorn him, the kindness of his temper, and 
the benevolence of his heart; and if I were 
called on to name the last man in the 
country likely to commit an act of injus- 
tice and oppression, it would be my noble 
friend. If the time is arrived for the in- 
troduction of new principles of govern- 
ment, and if my noble friend is to be re- 
quired to explain the'reasons which govern 
his private proceedings, in this assembly, 
will your lordships tell me where these 
serene are to stop? Are the merchants 
ikewise to be called to your bar, to be in- 
terrogated as to the mode of managing their 
business, or to be instructed by government 
in the means of conducting their commercial 
transactions, so as to produce the greatest 


share of advantages to the country? Is 


that maxim of political science which in- 
fluenced the policy of the government till 
it was subverted by the rash measures of 
the Board of Trade, to be at length utterly 
relinquished? Tiat maxim which has 
been sanctioned by the most eminent 
statesmen and writers, and in the justice 
of which I most heartily concur, that’ the 
best way of promoting the public, was to 
give unresirained freedom to the prosecu- 
tion of individual interests, the aggregate 
of which constitutes the mass of national 
pay It is not my intention, my 
ords, to trespass on your patience by fol 
owing my noble friend through all the 
detail of his lucid and manly speech. In 
answer to the observations upon it, mace 
by the noble lord (Bathurst) I content 
myself with appealing to the law, the 

lain understood law of the country. It 
is by that law that the members of the 
community must regulate their conduct, 
and not by party doctrines in parliamen- 
tary debate. I do not wonder at the 
wrath of ministers being directed against 
my noble friend: I do not wonder at the 
cowardly attempt to raise a public cla- 
mour against him, because he has been 
the immediate means of proving the fallacy 
of their belief, that they had set this ques- 
tion finally at rest. If, however, they had 
been animated by one spark of justice, or 
ordinary cahdour, they would not. have 
held him out as a solitary example, but 


- have fairly admitted what has been stated 


to you by anoble lord, this night (lord 
Rosse) that he had only imitated what has 


deen the common practice in the north of 
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Ireland, as well the conduct of nume.. 


rous individuals inGhis part of the empire, 
But this would no#have suited their design 


this would have “been to admit the exist. 
ence of the mischief that is coming upon 


,us, and the only way of “accomplishing 


this purpose was, if possible, to deter him 
by clamour and invective, from persisting 
in pursuing the dictates of bis judgment, 
The question, however, is now said to as. 
sume a public character, and in this light 


pve agree wiih those noble lords 


o have dweit on the urgent necessity 
of applying an earlyremedy. The king’s 
ministersyindeed, from whom it was natural 
to hear something on such a subject, do not 
favour us with the slightest observation. { 
believe, my lords, and I have before ex. 
pressed this opinion, that the moment is at 
length arrived when, if the evil be not 
arrested it must advance with an accele. 
rated progress, till it produces a state of 
calamity, not only unequalled by an 
thing that has hitherto ever affected this 
nation, but which it is almost impossible 
for the imagination to conceive. Weare, 
however, in that miserable style of argu. 
ment by which the measures of adminis- 
tration are generally defended, desired 
even now to shut our eyes to this alarming 
and extensive danger, and are told still to 
confide in our shield and buckler, as a 
certain armour against all the perils that 
surround us. A noble and learned Jord 
has informed us that when Mr. Pitt first 
adopted the measure of the Restriction, 
he contemplated at the same time its indefi- 
nite duration. Really I am ata loss to know 
where the noble lord acquired this know- 
ledge, but Ido feel it to be my duty to 
declare, and it is a declaration which the 
part I took in the public counci's at that 
period warrants me in making, that the 
most painful day both to Mr. Pitt and my- 
self, of his and my political life, Was that 
on which the circumstances of the country 
were deemed such as to impose on us the 
necessity of coming to parliament with 
that proposition as a temporary measure. 
By what considerations we were after- 
wards induced to extend it for successive 
short periods, it is unnecessary to explain; 
suffice it to say, that they are considera- 
tions which I shall ever deeply regret had 
any influence upon my mind. I do assure 


my noble friend that I have long since 
fully concurred in the arguments which 
he has urged against the original policy of 
that restriction. It must be in the memory 
of some who hear me, that 1 did oppose in 
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. my place in this House; the Bill for ex- 


tending the restrictionfto ‘the end of the 
war, and even then cOmsidered the pro- 
priety of the virtual resumption of ‘cash 

ay ments. “Does the noble earl think 
then, that blame is rather due to’me than 
to those ministers who now sit in silent 
apathy; and see the evil approaching to its 
maturity with the most perfect insensibi- 
lity ? ith regard to my conduct when 
Jast { held an office in his Majesty’s go- 
yernment, I beg leave to remark that I 
was from the month of February to the 
November following, engaged with many 
of my noble friends near me, in endea- 
yours to preserve what we considered to 
be the greatest boon that could be obtained 
for the people of this country, a safe and 
honourable peace. Had that event been 
happily accomplished, the Bank restric- 
tion would have been consequently at an 
end. If called on to account for the sub- 
sequent four months which I passed in 
ofice, Iam called on to perform a task of 
which Iam not ashamed. From the mo- 
ment when I found that a safe and honour- 
able peace was not to be obtained, I bent 


the whole force of my mind to prepare. 


and mature a permanent system, which 
by wise precaution and provident arrange- 
ment, might so economize and husband 
eur resources, as to enable us to continue 
the contest, not merely for a few years, 
but to the most distant period. Without 
any of those extraordinary exertions which 
have since been made, and in my opinion 
for the most impolitic purposes, this system 
would have operated in the most benefi- 
cial manner. I did not forget that the 
restriction was a permanent evil, but I 
conceived that the most effectual mode of 
dispensing with it, was to place the go- 
vernment in such a situation as to deprive 
the Bank of the plea of its necessities to 
continue their own profits. I know that it 
is not, as it was said to be declared by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the want of 
gold in which the necessity of the conti- 
nuance of the restriction originates. It is 
in the exigencies of the government, and 
in profuse and wasteful expenditure. To 
supply those exigencies, and to support 


‘that expenditure, you permit the Bank to 


make unlimited issues and spread through 
the country a depreciated currency. It is 
for-this purpose that his Majesty’s subjects 
are compelled in amount to pay their 
income tax, once to the revenue, and 
twice to those who profit by the restric- 


tion. - This state of things is now openly 
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avowed and defended, as necessary to the 
support of government. Necessary it may 
be, while the annual expenditure is 90 
million sterling, but that is an expenditure 
which it is absurd in the highest degree to 


imagine you can maintain. However 
grateful to your wishes or flattering to 
your pride, you must at length renounce 
this vain idea, With all my respect for 
the logical acuteness of the noble lord near 
me, I donot think he has acted up to his 
own sense of the utility of definition in his 
explanation of paper at par, and paper 
under a depreciation. Neither do I agree 
with him, that bankers are exclusively the 
true judges of its real value. I consider 
a paper currency to be depreciated when 
in the transaction between man and man, 
less gold is given for the paper than that 
paper promises to pay, and that in propor- 
tion to the difference between the sum 
promised as to the 3um thus paid, is the 
extent of that depreciation. The noble — 
and learned Jord has put an extreme case, 
equally applicable to all periods, and has 
said, that if gold was required to the ful- 
filment of all contracts, it could not pos- 
sibly be procured. There never, however, 
was a time, and I am ready to establish 
the fact, when there was more or even so 


much gold in the country as at the present = - 


period. No difficulty is experienced in 
obtaining any quantity, as stated in the 
evidence before a Committee of the House 
of Commons, if the price is only offered. 
We were formerly accustomed to draw 
our supplies from foreign countries, not 
always well disposed to us, and sometimes 
‘in open hostility. The demand for gold, as 
will ever be the case, was still, notwith- 
standing the hazard and difficulty, more 
or less supplied. You have now free ac- 
cess to the countries which produce gold, 
you are.the masters of the seas, you pur- 
sue the trade without the slightest inter- 
ruption from any state, and the conse- 
quence is, that you both import and ex- 
port in larger quantities than at any ante- 
cedent period. It isto a destructive 
alone that the evil must be attributed. It 
has advanced slowly, progressively in- 
creasing, like the Mississippi and South. 
Sea schemes, and, like them, if not checked, 
it must end in the most extensive ruin and 
calamity. My lords, it has often fallen to 
my lot to point out the inevitable results of 
the issue of the asssignats in France. How 
little did I then imagine, that, in the de- 
scription I then gave, I was but anticipating 


what, in the course of twenty years, would . 
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be the faithful picture of my own country ! 
How little did I then apprehend that the 
established credit of Great Britain, that ber 
flourishing finances and proud resources, 
would perish by the same hideous monster, 
appearing in all his pristine deformity ! 
he noble lord then commented on the 
rnicieus' tendency of the Bill, which, 


though declared by the noble earl who } lan 
brought it forward, not to be intended to} 


make Bank-notes a legal tender, yet went 
so near it as to create great risk of com- 
‘mitting gross and flagrant injustice. The 
noble lord next proceeded to animadvert 
with great strength of argument and ob- 
servation upon the danger of making paper 
a legal tender. His Majesty’s ministers 
appeared now to be adopting measures 
which had been stigmatised by all emi- 
nent authorities upon such subjects as most 
injurious to astate. They had determined 
to issue tokens for three sterling shillings 
—tokens which, according to the standard 
value in the sterling shillings, would not 
be worth more than 2s, 4d. In this in- 
stance he must contend, that they were 
not satisfied with a depreciated paper, un- 
less they accompanied it with a debased 
coin. If this measure were fit to be 
adopted, he should be glad to know, why 
the tokens were not to be issued by go- 
vernment for the profit of the public? 
He could see no good reason why the 
prefit should go tothe Bank of England, 
rather than to the treasury. The tokens 
were to be prepared in the King’s mint, 
and under the immediate sanction of mi- 
nisters, and if the nation was to take the 
mischief of the issue, the public was en- 
titled to the profit—He had thus long de- 
tained their lordships, because he felt it 
necessary to state explicitly his opinions 
upon the present measure. But he had by 
no means exhausted the subject; he had 
not even expressed all the considerations 
which suggested themselves to his mind 
upon the question. If the measure were 
to be persisted in, he should often have to 
address their lordships upon it; not that 
he was not perfectly aware how little use- 
ful it was to address their lordships upon 
such occasions ; but because, feeling as he 
did respecting this measure, he should not 
think that he had performed his duty if he: 
failed to state his sentiments fully. What- 
ever might be the future misfortunes of 
the country in consequence of these mea- 
sures, he was sure that he could bear his 
proportion of them with the fortitude of a 
man conscious of having discharged his 
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duty in endeavours to avert them:. but 
when he considered how particularly j¢ 
had fallen under his observation on a 
former occasion to watch the progress and 
effects of similar measures in that unhappy 
country, France, he should be criminal 
‘not to use all the means in his power to 
/prevent their introduction into his native 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
question before their lordships had been 
argued with a view to the ulterior mea. 
sures which the noble earl who brought 
the present. measure forward had in.his 
contemplation. For his own part, he 
wished, in any thing he should feel it ne- 
cessary to say upon this Bill, not to be 
understood to give any opinion or appro- 
bation of those ulterior measures. Phe 
principle of the Bill under consideration 
he had certainly approved of ; and when 
first the measure was opened to their lord. 
ships, he had declared it to be the best 
remedy for. the evil in the contemplation 
of the noble mover. And this declaration 
he had made, founding his opinion upon 
the principle of the measure of 1797, that 
it was not desirable to extend the principle 
of legislation beyond the necessity of the 
case. He had, however, on that occasion, 
conceived that it might be better to let the 
question rest upon the law as it stood, be- 
cause he was then of opinion that the ex- 
ample mentioned by the noble earl would 
not. be generally follawed. This opinion 
of his was not founded upon any impres- 
sion that he had any right to inquire into 
the precise degree of public spirit and 
principle which individuals might be in- 
fluenced by in the regulation of their pri- 
vate concerns, but because he thought it 
would not be for the interest of any indi- 
viduals to follow that example. The in- 
terest of landlords and tenants could not 
be separated, and consequently* any act 
that would bear hard upon the tenant must 
be injurious to the landlord himself. If 
.the example of the noble lord were to be 
followed generally, the tenants would in- 
demnify themselves by raising the prices 
of the articles they brought to market ; 
but if it were not followed generally, the 
_particular tenant would not have the means 
.of indemnifying himself by a rise of prices, 
-and the consequent injury he would suffer 
would also be felt by'the landlord. Though 
-he had at first thought, that upon the whole 
\it would be better to leave the law as it 
stood, yet: when he attended to the prin- 
‘ciple of the measare under consideration, 
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and particularly to the doctrines of those 
who had opposed it, he began to feel that 
the remedy should be upheld ; that if par- 
liament should separate before the adop- 
tion of such a measure, much public in- 
convenience might be the result ; and the 
remedy which was now easy, would per- 
haps then be ineffectual. If ever a ques- 


tion had been exhausted in the history of: 


the proceedings of parliament, it was the 
present. It had not only been discussed 
day after day for many successive days, 
but a very considerable number of publi- 
cations had been written by able, acute, 
and ingenious men fpon both sides of the 
question. Whatever difference of opinion 
there might have been as to the origin of 
the evil, upon the propriety of binding the 
Bank to resume cash payments at any de- 
finite time there appeared to be very little 
difference. Upon a division on that ques- 
tion, in another place, the minority did 
not exceed 47. The noble baron who 
spoke second in the debate, had stated 
that Bank notes were depreciated, because 
they did not now purchase as much food 


and other necessaries as formerly, and had 


instanced wheatand corn. But the papers 
on their lordships table shewed that the 
rise in the price of corn was attributable to 
other causes. The consumption had in- 
creased considerably beyond the produce. 
The 400,000 quarters formerly imported 
were now consequently increased to 6 or 
700,000. This was not owing to depre- 
ciation, as by reference to the price of 
iron, timber, wool, cotton, feathers, tallow, 
and hides, which were known to have 
fallen in price as gold bullion rose in the 
market. The measure of restriction had 
been resorted to in the first instance to pre- 
vent the Bank frem paying in’ cash, and 
to keep the bullion in the country ; and 
he knew it to have been the opinion of the 
great man who originated the Bank re- 
striction, that the public creditor should 
never be placed in a worse situation than 
any individual having equivalents in any 
other species of security. But the public 
creditor, if compelled to take notes at par 
for his dividend, whilst the tenantry would 
be allowed to take them at a depreciated 
rate, would be greatly injured. The noble 
baron had said, that gold enough could be 
had, i€ we were willing to pay the price 
for it. He knew not upon what authority 
this had been asserted ; but he knew that 
one of the most extensive and respectable 


merchants perhaps in the world, who was. 


not much in the practice of giving his 
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support to his Majesty’s ministers, had de- 
cidedly stated in the House of Commons, 
that if he wanted guineas, he should not 
know how to getthem. Ifthe Bank could 
procure gold, it would find its way out of 
the country. This was owing to the un- 
exampled state of the world, and the con- 
vulsed state of commerce. He agreed 
with the noble baron, that our exertions in 
the prosecution of the war had the effect of 
a drain upon the coin of the country ; 
though he differed from him in thinking 
that the exertions we were making were 
well worth the price we paid for them. 
When he considered the consequences that 
might follow from the example pointed 
out by the noble mover, he thought it 
would be unwise to reject the Bill, as such 
rejection would lead to consequences 
highly injurious to tenants, but still more 
injurious to the public creditor, 

The Earl of Lauderdale briefly ex- 


plained, and referred to the evidence of - 


Mr. Merle and another, to shew that gold 
might be had as heretofore. 

Earl Stanhope rose to reply. Before he 
should say any thing upon the subject of 
the Bill, he must observe, that a noble earl 
had stated “that he had views of his gown 
in bringing forward this measure,” and he 
wished for an explanation. 

The Earl of Lauderdale disclaimed dis- 
tinctly having ever intended to say, or 
having ever conceived, that his noble 
friend could have had any views of interest 
in the measure. 

Earl Stanhope expressed his satisfaction 
at the explanation given by his noble 
friend, and added, that he had not con- 
ceived it possible for his noble friend to 
suppose that he could have had any views 
of interest in bringing such a measure. 
But when such words struck the ear, they 
ought to be explained ; and he should be 
extremely sorry that any person who had 
heard the words should think them appli- 
cable to him. He had always been a 
speculative man, and very little given to 
views of self-interest. He had always 
thought, that the man who was in posses- 
sion of a large property not gained by his 
own talents and industry, but derived 
from the mere accident of birth, was in 
fact but a trustee for the public; and owed 
it to that public, to return some part of 
that estate for its benefit. To shew that 
he could not only preach, but practise, he 
would say that he had never received a 
shilling from the public, and that thou- 
sands and thousands he had expended for 
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the advantage of the publie. He should 
never have said this, but that the words so 


satisfactorily explained had -been used, 


and this led him to the answer to the 
question of his noble relative (lord Gren- 
ville) “ what he meant to do with the 
small transactions?’ In reply to this 
question, he had to state a fact which, he 
was persuaded, would give their lordships 
satisfaction. He had, after many years 
_ of application, at much expence, and with 
the assistance of the ablest artists, disco- 
vered an effectual mode of preventing the 
forgery of bank notes. It was a thin 
hitherto thought impossible, but he h 
discovered the means of striking off a mil- 
lion of plates, al of them proofs; and 
when he had it complete, he should give 
the invention gratis to the Bank for the 
public good. When he came down to 
the House, he imagined that ministers 
would have thrown out his Bill; but the 
arguments of his noble friends against it 
had made converts of them, a task which 
he could not accomplish; so he had to 
return them thanks, right and left. 
A division then took place, 
For the second reading.........36 
12 
24 
The Bill was then read a second time. 


Protest aGainst THE Corn 
Bitt.] The following Protest was entered 
upon the Journals: 

Dissentient, 

* Because we think it the duty of this 
House to mark in the first instance with 
the most decided reprobation, a Bill, which 
in our judgment manifestly leads to the 
introduction of laws, imposing upon the 
country the compulsory circulation of a 
Paper Currency ; a measure fraught with 
injustice, destructive of all confidence in 
the legal security of contracts, and as in- 
variable experience has shewn, neces- 
sarily productive of the most fatal calami- 
mities : GRENVILLE. 

Essex. 
JERSEY. 
Grey. 
LansDOWNE. 
Cowper. 
Kine. 
LauDERDALE. 

“For the reason assigned on the other 
side, and because the repeal of the law for 
suspending Bank payments in cash is 
in my judgment the only measure which 
can cure the inconveniencies already felt, 
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aud avert the yet greater calamities which | 
are impending from the present state of 
the circulation of the country. 
Vassaty 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Thursday, July 4. 

Gotp Coin Bank Nore Bit. 
Earl Stanhope moved the order of the day, 
for iy ee a Committee on this Bill, 

The Marquis of Lansdowne said, as it 
was probable he might not be able to 
attend the future stages of the Bill, he 
wished to say a few words now upon 
this very important subject. The object 
of the Bill which his noble friend had 
proposed, though not absolutely to make 
the notes of the Bank of England a 
legal tender, yet went near to that 
point, inasmuch as it made it compul- 
sory toreceive them, and he trusted their 
lordships would pause before they sanc- 
vioned a principle, by acting upon which 
so much mischief had been produced in 
other countries, when they had no secu- 
rity against the recurrence of similar mis- — 
chiefs in this country, flowing from the 
adoption of the same principles, and when 
they had no proof that such a measure 
would be beneficial here, which had only 
been mischievous elsewhere. He under- 
stood that the amendments to the Bill, 
which it was intended to propose by noble 
Lords on the other side, would have all 
the effect of making the notes of the Bank 
of England a legal tender. His noble 
friend had, he thought, on a former even- 
ing, taken an erroneous view of the sub- 
ject, when he stated, that the only objec- 
tion to making Bank-notes a 
was the impossibility of discovering whe- | 
ther or not they were forged. The objec- 
tion to making a paper currency a legal 
tender was, that there was no Securit 
against an excessive issue, and therefore 
no security against depreciation. If 
horses were made a legal tender it was 
known that they could not be bred beyond 
acegtain number; if wool was made a 
legal tender it was known that it could not 
be grown beyond a certain amount, but if 
paper were made a legal tender, there was 
no limit to its issue, and no one could tell 
to what amount it might be issued. Where 
was the security to be found? they would 
be investing the directors of the Bank of 
England with a power of increasing to 
any amount the currency of the country, 
with a power which they had never en- 
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trusted to the ministers of the crown—to 
those who were responsible to parliament 
for their conduct,—but which would now 
be entrusted to persons who were fot re- 
sponsible to the legislature or to the pub- 
lic. Was the security to be found in the 
discretion of the directors of the Bank 
of England? Upon this point it was 

roved that those directors were com- 
pletely at variance as to the effect pro- 
duced by the issue of their paper currency, 
and therefore, of course, as to the amount 
to which it ought to be issued? Was it to 
be found in the interests of the directors? 
On the contrary, their interests were di- 


rectly at variance with those of the public, 


they having a duty which they owed to 
their constituents, the body of proprietors, 
and which was quite incompatible with 
the interest of the public, as to the issue 
of a paper currency. If, then, they had 
no security either in the nature of the 
thing itself, or in the discretion, or the ia- 
terests of those who were to be entrusted 
with the issue of this paper currency, how 
could they, upon any principle of policy, 
attempt to force the circulation of a cur- 
rency under such circumstances, and with 
the example before them of other coun- 
tries, in which such conduct had uniformly 
produced the most mischievous conse- 
quences?—He was aware that great alarm 
had been excited, in consequence of what 
had been stated by his noble friend, and 
which had led him to propose this mea- 
sure, and he admitted that it would not be 
expedient for parliament to separate with- 
out adopting some measure.—But that 
measure ought to be, in his opinion, some 
recognition of those general principles 
upon which a safe and proper paper cur- 
rency ought to rest, and not a Bill like the 
present, which must necessarily lead to 
other measures of the most destructive 
tendency. The good sense of the public 
had induced them to take the notes of the 
Bank of England at their nominal value, 
because they had the security that they 
might refuse them; but if once the re- 
ceiving them was rendered compulsory, 
there was no security against unlimited 
depreciation. It was impossible, therefore, 


-he could consent to the present Bill. If 


however it was determinned to persist in 
it, he should feel it his duty to propose a 
Clause in the Committee, to limit the issue 
of the notes of the Bank of England to 
their present amount. He could not go 
the length of some of his noble friends, 
whom he highly respected, in thinking it 
(VOL, XX, ) 
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expedient that the Bank should imme- 
diately pay in gold. He certainly thought 
that gold might be obtained in sufficient 
quantity, and that there appeared but 


little in the country, because owing to the 


extent of the paper currency, there was 
little demand for it. There was plenty of 
gold and silver in France, because nothing 
else was taken in payment, and therefore 
the demand for it was great. We had in 
this country great quantities of colonial 
produce and manufactures, that he saw no 
reason why we might not also obtain 
plenty of gold, if there was a demand for 
it. He did not, however, think it would be 
expedient suddenly to compel payment in 
specie. Such a sudden shock would pro- 
duce injurious effects, in the immediate 
fall in the price of every commodity, 
which would be ruinous to individuals. 
The only safe mode would, he conceived, 
be to resort gradually to payments in 
specie, and gradually to restore the former 
circulating medium. He felt it, therefore, 
his duty to oppose this Bill going into a 
Committee, but if it was persisted in, he 
should feel it incumbent on him to move a 
clause to be added to it, enacting that the 
issue of the notes of the Bank of England 
should not be increased beyond the amount 
on the Ist of this month. This, he con- 
ceived to be at all events, absolutely ne- 
cessary, a8 some security against the ex- 
cessive issue of their notes, and their con- 
sequent unlimited depreciation. 

Earl Stanhope contended that his Bill 
did not go to render it compulsory to re- 
ceive Bank notes, and observed that such 
a proposition, and that contained in the 
Bill, were essentially different. Was there 
no difference between a man being com- 
pelled to take a Bank note, and his havin 
the right to refuse it, merely being told, 
that if he did take it, and thereby ac- 
knowlegéed the Bank who issued it, to be 
solvent, he must take it at the value ex- 
pressed in it. The object of his Bill was 
to prevent injustice. Would it not be 


-admitted, that in the case of a mortgage 


upon an estate, the estate must pay the 
interest of the mortgage before the pro« 
prietor touched a shilling of the rent for 
his own use. Was not, in the case of 
money borrowed by the public, the whole 
landed property of the country pledged 
to the payment of the public creditor? 
Was it just, then, that the public creditor 
should be compelled, as he was to receive 
Bank notes in payment of his dividend 
at the full value expressed in them, that 
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he should receive only 100. for his 1001. 
income, whilst the landed proprietor should 
receive for his 100/. rent 120/.? His ob- 
ject in this Bill was, that they should both 
be placed upon a par. He denied the 
depreciation of which so much had been 
said, contending, as he had said before, 
that for 21, in Bank notes and 20 guineas, 
he should have an entry made for an equal 
sum in a banker’s-book, that he could for 
each demand 21/. in cash if he so pleased 
of the banker, and that therefore, a pound 
note and a pound sterling were equal in 
value. The impossibility of procuring 
gold to make payments rendered some 


measure absolutely necessary. His noble 


friend had spoken of the ease with which 
gold was to be obtained, but how was it 
to be procured ? The quantities of colonial 
produce and manufactures which his 
noble friend had mentioned, formed. the 
very reason why £ rer could not-be had. 
If they could find their way.through the 


barrier set up by Buonaparté, gold might. 


be obtained. But if the balance of trade 
was against us, the gold must necessarily 
quit the country. Even if the balance of 
trade was in our favour, if large sums were 
to be sent out of the country in subsidies, 
or if large armies were to be supported 
in foreign countries, the gold must ne- 
cessarily be sent out of the country for 
that purpose, and it would consequently 
become scarce. There was, however, no 
proof that in this scarcity of gold the Bank 
of England had niade an excessive issue 


‘of notes. Take the gold coin in circula- 


tion to have been 25,000,000/. It would 
be difficult now to find 5 or 6,000,0001. in 


. circulation. Take it at 5,000,000l. that 


10,000,000/. was hid, and that 10,000,0001. 
had been sent out of the country, what 


+had the Bank done in issuing notes to the 


amount of 10,000,000/. more than before, 
than merely supply the deficiency of the 
circulating medium occasioned by so 
much gold being sent out of the country ? 
The evil did not arise from the notes of 


the Bank of England, but from country 
‘bank-notes, There were many country 


bankers, undoubtedly, who were men of 
large property, and of the security of 
whose notes there could be no doubt ; but 
there were others who issued notes toa 
large amount, although they were not 
worth 500/. in the world. This was un- 
doubtedly a serious evil. As to the con- 
duet of his noble friend (lord King) he did 
not mean in the slightest degree to find 
fault with his motives. He could only 
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say generally, that to landlords of } 
property a few pounds ought not whe 
an object, and that the country ought ‘to 
be the first object. | No consideration u 
earth should induce him to oppress his 
tenants.—The noble earl again adverted to 
his scheme for making a legal tender of 
sums entered in bank books, and which 
he still contended would be the best plan 
that could be resorted to in order to have 
a sufficient legal tender in the absence of 
gold. The present Bill was, he contended, 
in the mean time shewn by every day’s 
experience to be more and more necessary, 
His lordship read a letter from Man- 
chester, where an attorney’s clerk had 
written a letter, demanding payment of 
1l. 2s. 6d.; the person written to ten- 
dered a 11. note, and 2s, 6d. in silver, but 
refused to pay 3s. 6d. which was de- 
manded for the letter. The clerk then 
refused to take the Bank note, and the 
person went back for a guinea; in the 
mean time the clerk took out a process in 
the Salcoat’s court, a court fur the re. 
covery of small debts, and then demanded 
11. 9s. 6d. To prevent such petty. ad- 
vantages as this, the Bill was rendered 
necessary. The latter went on to state, 
that guineas were bought at Manchester, 
at the rate of 20 per cent. advance, by 
persons from Ireland, for the purpose of 
paying their landlords, who insisted upon 
gold. He understood that it was the in- 
tention of a noble ear! (Rosse) to move to . 
extend this Bill to Ireland, to which he 
had no objection. As to the amendments 
intended to be proposed by the noble 
lords on the other side, they might render 
the Bill more technical, but they would 
not be so well understood by the common 
people as the Bill would be as it originally 
stood. He should, however, take no part 
in them. He was proud in bging the 
father of the Bill, but having delivered it . 
over to the nursery, he should leave ‘the 
noble lords on the other side to nurse it 
as they pleased. 
Earl Grey had no intention, when he 
entered the House, of troubling their lord- 
ships with a word upon the subject. He 
could not, however, avoid taking notice of 
some observations which had just been 
made by his noble friend. A new system 
had, it seemed, now been introduced, under 
which noble lords, members of that 
House, were to be called upon, not,only 
to answer for their public conduct, but for 
their private conduct, for conduct which 
they, in their private concerns, had deem- 
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ed it necessary to adopt, under the sanc- 
tion and authority of the law of the land, 
in order that they might secure to them- 
selves the real value of their property. 


- He depreciated the clamour which it was 


attempted to raise against landlords, who 
resorted to the means which the law placed 
in their hands of securing themselves 
against the loss which they must otherwise 
sustain from a depreciated paper currency. 
He was sure that his noble friend (lord 


_ King) never bad it in his intention to op- 


ress his tenants, nor could such a charge 
be with the least fairness made against 
him or others, who merely sought, by the 
means which the law gave them, to re- 
ceive the fair value of their property. The 
present Bill was only the precursor of 
other measures the most mischievous to 
thecountry. They could not stop here. 
If once they adopted this measure, it 
must be followed by others the most 
destructive to the vital interests of the 
country.—His noble friend who spoke last 
had, in order to shew that there was no 
depreciation, given a most whimsical defi- 
nition of a pound sterling, thatis to say, 
what a banker chose to write in his book 
asa pound sterling, that is to say, what 
a banker chose to write as a pound sterling 


in his book. The noble lord must surely 


be aware, that a pound sterling was so 
much of lawful money of Great Britain, 
in the current coin of the country, of a re- 
quisite weight and fineness. The law had 
wisely provided this, inorder to guard the 
subject against a depreciated standard ; 
and were they now to be told thata 
pound sterling and a depreciated note 
were of equal value? He should be asham- 
ed to waste their lordships’ time in proving 
that which was so clear, namely, that the 
notes of the Bank of Engiand were de- 
preciated. It was clear that compared 
with the price of gold they were depre- 
ciated ; but they were told on a former 
evening that the fall in the price of sugar, 
hides, and other articles, proved that there 
was no depreciation. Let them, however, 
look to articles of daily and -weekly ex- 
pence, and then say whether the extreme 


rise in the price of those articles did not. 


clearly prove the depreciation of the paper 
currency ? The noble Jord had urged the 
justice of placing the public creditor and 
the tenantry of the country upon a par. 
What, however, was this but saying, that 
however depreciated the state of the 
paper in which the public creditor receiv- 
ed payment, the proprietor of land must 
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be placed in the same situation? It was 
not an act of justice to the public creditor, | 
but of injustice to the landhelder. The 
latter, in endeavouring to receive the fair 
value of his property secure from the ef- 
fects of a depreciated currency, was act- 
ing fairly and legally. Suppose the paper 
to be depreciated 80 or 90 instead of 20 or 
30 per cent. was the landholder to sub- 
mit to be stripped of the greater part of 
the value of his property by this depre- 
ciation? It was therefore, with fespect to 
him, only a question of degree as to the 
point at which he would no longer submit 
tothe depreciated rate. But in whata 
situation would the noble lord place 
the Jandholder ? because the stockholder 
should happen to be compelled to receive 
his dividend in a currency depreciated 80 


holder to the same situation, aud compel 
him also to surrender the greater) part of 
his income, by receiving his rents in the 
depreciated currency. Where was the 
justice of this? If paper was so depre- 
ciated, that 100/. nominal value would 
only buy a leg of mutton, the noble 
lord would compel the landholder to re- 
ceive payment in the same currency, and 
thus reduce the value of his property to 
nearly nothing. The injustice of such a 
measure was too glaring to réquire any 
argument, and bad as the measure was in 
itself, it was still worse, with a view to 
the consequences to which it must lead.— 


be, that the Bank notes would become a 
legal tender, and then this country would 
be subjected to the greatest evils expe- 
rienced by the French government in the 
time of the Assignats. We were told that 
we were engaged in the contest to prevent 
such evils; and yet, strange to tell, we 
were ourselves now called upon to plunge 
into this very system, formerly represent- 
ed, and justly represented,.as so pregnant 
with injustice and calamity. If this Bill 
passed, the notes must be made a legal 
tender ; they would then have a forced 
circulation, with all the calamities which 
experience proved to be dependant apon 
it. As to the prevention of forgery, and 
the other advantages ascribed tv this 
Bill, he believed all this would make 
but little difference in the effect of the 
measure. It had been said that the legal 
tender had been in contemplation at the 
time the restriction was imposed.in 1797. 
He had been present at the debates on 


or 90 per cent. he would reduce the land- - 


The conseguence of this proceeding must. 


that occasion, and certainly, as far as he 
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could form any conclusion from the 
eeches then delivered, nobody was more 
decidedly hostile to the principle of the 
assignats than Mr. Pitt was. Adverting 
to the conduct of ministers, he said that 
he never saw men in office so utterl 
unable to form an estimate ef the diffi- 
culty ; so utterly undecided and ignorant 
as to the proper means of overcoming it. 
The noble lord on the opposite bench, 
who had first spoken on the subject, gave 
no opinion at all, but contented himself 
with stating that he would not vote for 
the rejection of the measure! While the 
debate was going on, a family council 
was held, and the result was, that. the 
noble Secretary of State declared he would 
support that which three days before he 
had considered as unnecessary, and there- 
fore ought to be rejected. Did ever mi- 
nistry exhibit such indecision and pusil- 
lanimity, such fatality and total unfitness 
for their situation, such contemptible 
policy, if policy it might be called? But 
if their lordships valued the prosperity of 


the country ; if they wished to escape safe . 


out of the contest of which there appeared 
little prospect of a speedy termination, 
they must oppose this motion. Much 
more might be.said on this subject, but he 
would conclude by observing, that he was 
convinced in his own mind, that if this 
measure was carried into execution there 
would be no end to the depreciation—no 
further security for the property of this 
country. 

Earl Stanhope, in explanation, said, that 
there was no such thing in this country 
as a measure founded on a quantity of 
bullion of standard fineness. The legal 
coin was the money with the stamp upon 
it. The stamp was what made it the 
lawful coin, not to be melted nor trans- 
ported, and not the weight and fineness. 
He did not know what mathematicians he 
had to deal with, but if Bank notes and 
gold bore a fixed proportionable ratio to 
the pound sterling, by law, they were 
equal to one another; and to prove’this, 
he need go no farther than the first book 
of Euclid, where it was laid down as an 
axiom, that things equal to the same are 
equal to one another. As toa compulsory 
tender, if one tender was gone another 
must be substituted. 

Earl Grey, in allusion to the observation, 
that the noble lord did not know what 
mathematicians he had to deal with, re- 
plied, that he could not conceive a standard 
without length, breadth or thickness. 
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The Ear] of Westmoreland, in defence of 
ministers, said ,that this subject had not 
been introduced by them. They were at 
first averse to the Bill, because they saw 
no necessity for it, but if it was found that 


'| there really was an evil to remedy, they: 


must remedy it. The noble lord who 
had given the notice to his tenants, it wag 


‘said, had been hardly used, and his pa 


triotism and great merits had been ‘ex, 


tolled; but when it was found that’ pa. 


triotism and private interest were so closely: 
linked together, ministers naturally began 
to think that there might possibly be a 
great many patriots; that many might 
take up the principle, anf while they des 
manded their rents in Specie, or in paper 
10 or 20 per cent. below par, would have 
no scruple in paying their debts with this 
paperat par. When thiscry of patriotism 
was raised, no one could say how far it 
might lead; noone could tell how far 
those who partook of the noble lord’s sen- 
timents might be disposed to follow his 
example. - As the noble lord had -not 
given this notice till near the prorogation, 
it became ministers to consider what effect 
such patriotism might have during the 
recess—it became them, as far as they 
could, to prevent the oppression of tenants . 
by such patriotic landlords, —The noble 
earl then proceeded to argue against the 
existence of the depreciation. For every 
legal purpose Bank notes still retained 
their relative value to gold. Gold in com 
and Bank notes had a relative value fixed 
by law, and. this could not be altered withs 
out violating the law, by melting and ex- 
porting the coin. The melting and ex- 
porting of coin was illegal, and therefore . 
by law and for every legal purpose, there 
was no depreciation. ‘I'he noble Jord on 
the other side had said, that the dearness 
of all commodities was a proof of depre- 
ciation; but the rise in price, he main- 
tained, might be accounted for on the or- 
dinary principle of supply and demand. 
Colonial produce, and goods the produce - 
of this country, which could not find their 
way to a foreign country, were cheap, 
while timber and other things, which 
from the present state of the continent 
could not be edsily procured, were dear. 
Timber and cotton had risen 30 or 40 per 
cent. according to the state of the de- 
mand, a thing not to be accounted for 
from this magic operation of a depreciated 
paper. But the cause of this depreciation, 
they said, was the excessof the cireulatiom 
He denied that there was any such excess: 
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He presumed the Bank was allowed as 
solvent, and if it was, how could a few 
millions more or less make any difference, 
considering the immense quantity of bu- 
siness done in this country? The whole 
amount of the Bank of England notes was 
only 23,000,000. Now 5,000,000 per 
day passed rm one house, in this city, 
and let any one look at the cireulation in 
proportion that must take place in the 
country, and say, whether the amount of 
notes was too large. ‘Ten millions per day 

d in this country, 60 millions per 
week; 3,000 millions per annum! The 
whole of the notes must change hands in 
the course of thye days business. What 
signified, then, a few millions more or 
less in the circulation. It was said that 
we expended 90 millions annually ; then 
the whole circulating paper of the Bank 
would be receiv€d at the Exchequer three 


_ or four times in the year! But he might 


be asked why, if there was no deprecia- 
tion, he supported this measure. He 
could only say, that he supported it on 
the same ground as his noble friend the 
Secretary of State, lest the example of 
the noble Jord should have a bad effect, 
for such a proceeding might occasion de- 
preciation where it did not exist before. 
As to the fatyity of ministers, he had long 
been accustomed to such language. But 
when the noble lord prophecied the great 
‘mischief that would result from their pro- 


_ ceedings, he trusted, that if he found him- 


self mistaken, he would do himself the 
credit to: confess his error, as he had done 
in regard to transactions in other countries. 
The expectation held out was the removal 
of the restriction by their great talents; 
but he was convinced: that without that 
restriction the country could not have 
sustained the exertions it had made. - 

The Earl of Lauderdale was anxious to 
see how the Bill could be amended in the 
Committee, but he could conceive no 
amendment that would make it a proper 
measure. That proposed by his noble 
friend was plausible, but he was satisfied 
it would have no extensively good effect. 
The restriction of the Bank of Englarid 
issues might not prevent the excessive 
issues of paper by private banks, and the 
evil might still go on increasing. There 
was, he believed, no remedy but payments 
m cash. As to the assertion, that those 
who thought with him were theorists, and 
that the opinions of practical men were 
against them, he had to observe, that their 


opinions were to be estimated by the cir- 
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cumstances under which they were given. 
Before the restriction, Mr. Giles, the late 
Bank director, and other eminent practical 
men, were clearly convinced of the neces- 
sity of cash payments; but when it be- 
came the interest of practical men to hold 
a contrary opinion, they changed accord- 
ingly.—His lordship proceeded to state, 
that when the measure of Bank restriction 
was first agreed to, all men joined in re- 
gretting it. He was surprised, however, 
to observe, the ministers of the present 
day did not cencur with Mr. Pitt in re- 
garding this as calamitous in an extreme 
degree, but asa circumstance which had 
enabled the country to make the exertions 
she had made. If so, would it not be con- 
sidered as an argument equally strong, 
that if the issues of Bank paper were conti- 
nued in an increased degree, the country 
would thereby be enabled to make stili 
greater exertions? Noble lords on the 
other side considered this to be the system 
on which the salvation of the country 
mainly depended. There were persons 
among the administration, whose opinions 
on this subject he was particularly anxious 
to hear. The opinion of the noble secre- 
tary for foreign affairs, for instance, 
(marquis Wellesley), who, on a former 
occasion, in such glowing colours, con- 
trasted the compulsory state of the paper 
currency of France with the unrestrained 
currency of this country, he was extremely 
desirous of hearing, hoping that the ex- 
treme difference between the two mea- 
sures would be made apparent. He bad 
also been given to understand, that the 
‘idea that Bank-notes should be convertible 
into money was the offspring of barbarous 
times. He was anxious to know how this 
could be made out; and he was therefore 
desirous that ministers should have an op- 
portunity of bringing out the present Bill 
in the most perfect way they could devise. 
He conceived this to be a most important 
measure. When originally proposed by 
his noble friend, ministers were pleased to 
represent it as one wholly unnecessary, 
and it was only from what had followed, 


coming from the side of the House on 


which he sat, that ministers had thought 
the measure either necessary, or at all 
worthy of their support. What opinion 
was this holding out to the country of 
themselves? Was it not to say, “We 
have no opinion as to what is good or bad 
for the country,'and can form it only from 
what you say on the subject.” That the 
country should, at such a moment as the 
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present, be reduced to such a state from 
the want of all mind in its ministers, he 
could not consider but.as truly deplorable. 
That ministers should now support a mea- 
sure which they deemed wholly unneces- 
sary, merely because it met with the dis- 
approbation of those who were in general 
opposed to them, he confessed himself ut- 
terly at a Joss to reconcile to any principle 
either of utility or of sound policy, He 
was decidedly of opinion, from what he 
could collect trom the experience of every 
other part of the globe, that the only re- 
medy which remained was the restoring of 
payments in cash. He hoped, therefore, 
that ministers would ponder before they 
gave effect to a measure which, as had al- 
ready been found in -4’rance, could not be 
resorted to without the danger of ruin. If 
they persevered in the present measure, 
he . should esteem himself called on to re- 
sist it more than any other which could be 
devised, conceiving it to be most pregnant 
with mischief. 

The Earl of Rosse, alluding to what had 
fallen from the noble earl on a former 
night, said, if the votes of the Bank of 
England were depreciated, and those of 
the Bank of Scotland were not, how did it 
happen that the rate of exchange was not 
turned against England, which was not the 
case? It was agreed, that if the notes of 
the Bank of England alone were taken 
into consideration, there was no deprecia- 
tion; and that the depreciationonly arose 
from the country Bank-notes. It was, 
therefore, at any time in the power of the 
House to apply a remedy, by limiting the 
issue of country Bank-notes. Supposing, 
therefore, that the Bank-restriction act had 
never taken place, the country might still 
have been in the same situation from the 
excess of country Bank-notes, 

The Earl of Lauderdale rose to put him- 
self right with the House. He contended 
that he was accurate as to what he had 
said relative to Scotland, and that there 
the Banks were liable to pay in specie, in | 
the. same manner as they were previous 
to the year 1797, So much as to matter 
of fact, there being no clause in the 
Bank Restriction Bill, which could be 
construed to extend to the Bank of Scot- 
land. As to the question, how it was to 
be accounted for, that no depreciation of 
the rate of exchange had thus been pro- 
duced against England, he could only sup- 
pose this to have proceeded from the cir- 
cumstance, that no landlord bad made a 
demand of payment in gold till this year. 
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He himself had long seen that it was in 
the power of any man, if he chose,it, to. 
make all tbe Banks in Scotland stop pay., 


ment, He had known 500 guineas res, 
ceived in due payment, from a Bank in 
Scotland, within a short period. 

The House then went into a Committee, 
when the original clauses in the Bill were. 
agreed to, with some technical amend. 
ments, 

The Karl of Liverpool said he was. satis-. 
fied that in framing the act of the year 
1797, an omission had occurred, purely. 
from inadvertency, in the clause protecting 
persons from arrest where a tender of the 
debt was made in notesof the Bank of Eng- 
land. He had no doubt it was fully meant 
that this should extend to distresses for rent 
also. As the law now'stood, though no 
arrest could take place where a tender of 
the debt was made in bank-notes, still the 
party might refuse to accept of it, and, 
might proceed in his action. This he 
meant now to extend to cases of distress 
for rent; and to provide that, though in, 
such circumstances, the summary process 
must stop where a tender in beskesiaies 
was made, still the landlord might go on 
with his legal remedy, if he chose it, till 
he should see how far that would avail 
him.—The clause being put, was agreed 
to. 
The Marquis of Lansdowne thought that 
some limit should be put to the issues. of 
paper by the Bank. He therefore pro- 
posed a clause, limiting the future issues 
of the Bank to the sum to which they, 
should be found to amount on the Ist of 


July 1811. 

The Earl of Liverpoo! saw no evidence 
of any excessive issue, and thought that 
to specify a limit might produce inconve- 
nience. The issues of the Bank had been 
encreased last year, in cousequenceg of the 
failures of a number of 
when the evils thereby felt, however, were 
done away, the issues of the Bank were 
reduced, and in February of the present 
yeur were under their necessary amount, 
To make the extent of the present issue, 
therefore, a criterion from which to judge 
of what might be the proper amount, would 
be by no means expedient. For the pur- 
pose of guarding the public, however, as 
much as possible, he should propose a 
clause, limiting the endurance of the pre- 
sent Bill to the 25th March, 1812, so that, 
if it was renewed, it might at an early 
period become the subject of parliamentary 
inquiry. ole 
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Earl Stanhope submitted that some limit 
should be put, even though it should ex- 
tend to one, two, or three millions beyond 
the present amount. 

Lord Holland conceived that the clause 
should at least be introduced into the Bill, 
to allow the House to judge of it as well 
as of the other provisions of the Bill, when 
it should be printed in its amended state. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, he should 
move that the Bill be recommitted, that it 
be printed as amended, and that a day be 
then appointed for taking it into considera- 
tion. 


Lord Holland still submitted that this | 


clause was as well entitled to full consi- 
deration as any other clause that might be 
jntroduced into the Bill could be.—The 
question on this clause was then put and 
negatived. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved a clause, 
limiting the endurance of the Bill to the 
25th of March 1812, which was agreed to, 
and the report ordered to be received to- 
morrow. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, July 5. 
Gotp Coin ano Bank Nore Bnt.] 


Lord Walsingham presented the report of 


this Bill, and their lordships proceeded to 
take the amendments into consideration. 

The Earl of Liverpool said he had a few 
additional amendments to propose, but 
these were chiefly of a verbal nature. His 
lordship then proposed the same to dif- 
ferent parts of the Bill. 

Earl Stanhope said he should not object 
to the amendments now proposed by the 
noble secretary, some of which he per- 
ceived to benecessary. But he wished to 
stand absolved, in the eyes of the House, 
or of the public, from being the cause of 
any ill or mischievous consequences: that 
might arise from the great alterations which 
had been made in the Bill since he had the 
honour to propose it. The Bill which he 
proposed in the first instance was so clear 
and plain, that every juryman in the coun- 
‘try could understand it. He acknow- 
ledged himself the father, as he had. said 
before, of the Bill, but since the noble earl 


and his learned friends had undertaken the 


nursing of it, it was so altered, that 
although lawyers might understand it, few 
jurymen he believed could. He conjured 
noble lords to consider that this was a legis- 
tive measure, which, of all others, required 


to be clear and plain, considering its ob- 
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jects ; and it was one also which ought, 
as far as possible, to obviate the miscon- 
struction of lawyers. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that his 
noble friend need not be apprehensive 
from the amendments which had been 
made to the Bill, that it was rendered ob- 
scure or unintelligible ; it was such as no 
juryman in the country could misunder- 
stand. He could not however avoid re- 
marking, with respect to the noble father 
of the Bill, that though he had committed 
it to the nursery of himself and his friends, 
he was very fond of attending in order to 
rock the cradle. To this he had no objec- 
tion, and he trusted that with the care 
taken in the nursing of the Bill, it would 
be rendered an . efficient and salutary pro- 
duction. As to guarding this or any other 
Bill from the misconstraction of lawyers, 
he believed it would be found impractica- 
ble to do it, where they were so inclined. 

The Earl of Liverpool suggested the pro- 
priety of introducing a short clause for 
preventing the operation of the present 
Bill from extending to Ireland; as from 
the different customs which prevailed in 
that country, in these respects, its applica- 
tion might lead to considerable inconveni- 
ences. 

The Ear! of Rosse acquiesced in the pro- 
priety of what had falien from the noble 
Secretary of State, and was of opinion, 
that from the diflerent modes and intervals 
of paying the rents, no serious inconve- 
niences were to be apprehended in Ireland, 
in the interval between this and the proba- 
ble period of the next meeting of parlia- 
ment. 

The clause was then added to the Bill, 
which, with the amendments, was ordered 
to be printed, and to be read a third time 
on Monday. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, July 8. 


Prison.] Lord Holland 
adverted to the Report of the Committee 
respecting the case of an individual who 
died some time since in the Marshal- 
sea prison, and observed, that in his opi- 
nion the evidence bore out the verdict of 
the coroner’s jury. He did not mean in 
this case to throw blame on any:person in 
particular, and understanding that a new 
prison was in forwardness, under the di- 
rection of the lord Steward, he had re- 
frained from calling their lordships’ atten- 
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tion to the subject. He must, however, 
be allowed to mention two or three cir- 
cumstances respecting the management of 
the prison; the hardships arising from 
which to the poor prisoner, would, he 
trusted, be corrected. In the first place, 
the prison was altogether insufficient for 
the proper accommodation of the prison- 
ers; in the next place, 14 days must 
elapse before the poor prisoner who was 
unable to support himself, could go through 
the necessary forms to obtain sustenance 
from the prison; and lastly, the prisoners 
of this description were not allowed a cer- 
tain ration of food, but a certain quantity, 
and no more, was allowed for the whole, 
and if the number was large, the indivi- 
duals could obtain but a scanty supply. 
If these grievances were not remedied he 
should feel it his duty to bring the subject 
before their lordships. 


Gotp Coin and Bank Note Butt.) 
On the order of the day being read for the 
third reading of this Bill ; 

Earl Grosvenor thought it incumbent on 
him to say a few words in opposition to it, 
conceiving it, as he did, a Bill pregnant 
with the most prejudicial consequences to 
thecountry. Having been obliged to quit 
the House on Tuesday from indisposition, 
after hearing one of the cabinet ministers 
oppose the Bill as unnecessary, he was 
much astonished to learn the next morn- 
ing that the ministers had determined to 
support the Bill, and, had he not been pre- 
vented by indisposition, he should have 
felt it his duty to have attended on Wed- 
nesday to sign the Protest against it. He 
now felt it his duty most solemnly to pro- 
test against the Bill, which he conceived 
must lead to the very worst consequences, 
in making in effect, though not techni- 
cally, Bank notes a legal tender, and in 
fixing a maximum for gold, that it should 
not be received or paid at above a certain 
rate ; and a minimum for Bank notes, that 
they should not be received or paid. at 
below a certain rate. In the adoption of 
these principles, of a forced circulation of 
paper currency, and a maximum and a 
minimum, he conceived there was the 
greatest danger to the opulence and the 
permanent interests of the country. He 

saw no effectual remedy for the existing 
state of things, but the repeal of the Bank 
Restriction act, and thought it might not 
be expedient to carry such a measure into 
effect immediately, still no time ought to 
be lost in bringing it about. He regretted 
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that a noble viscount (Sidmouth) was not 
now present, in whose administration, 


during the period of the peace of Amiens, 


the Bank directors came to him with tears 
in their eyes, (whether sincere or hypo. 
critical it was impossible now to say) 
praying that the restriction might be taken 
off, and that they might be again allowed 
to pay incash. That was then refused, 
The Bank directors had since material] 
altered their opinion, and were now most 
solicitous that the restriction should not 
be taken off. He could not, however, for. 
give them for not making their arrange. 
ments, which would facilitate their paying 
in specie whenever it should be thought 
expedient to resort to that measure—a 
measure which he conceived to be the 
only effectual remedy for that state of 
things which it was sought to palliate by 
the present Bill.—After a short pause, 
Lord King expressed his astonishment 
that no noble lord on the other side should 
have risen to attempt to justify or explain 
the clauses which had from that side of 
the House been introduced into the Bill, 
and which so peculiarly called for expla- 
nation from those who proposed or sup- 
ported them. Under these circum. 
stances, he felt it his duty to make a few 
observations upon the Bill, as it now 
stood, and which he considered as wholly 
nugatory with respect to the object it 
professed to have in view, whilst at the 
same time it threw still greater difficulties 
in the way. of the adjustment of contracts 
between landlord and tenant. There 
must now be two operations instead of | 
one. As the law stood, the tenant might 
satisfy the contract by paying the Bank 
note at its real value. ‘That being ren- 
dered impossible by this Bill, the tenant 
must take a certain portion of his produce 
to market, and sell it at a lower gate, for 
the purpose of procuring gold to satisfy 
his landlord. If those who now urged 
forward this Bill thought they could 
thereby retard the depreciation of Bank 
notes, or prevent there being two prices, 
one in paper and the other in gold, they 
were miserably mistaken. Already there 
were in fact two prices, a gold and a 
paper price, and to that the system must 
come. He had listened with much atten- 
tion to the arguments of ministers upon 
this subject, and they really amounted to 
nothing more than this—“ The Bank of 
England have issued a piece of paper, 
which they call a one pound note. We 
(the Treasury) agree to take it asa one 
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und note, therefore it is a one pound 
note, and equal to a pound sterling.” 
Was it to be believed that this could keep 
up Bank notes at a nominal value, depre- 
ciated as they undoubtedly were, com- 
pared with the price of gold. The noble 
Secretary of State had said on a former 
day, that the Bill was necessary for the 

rotection of the tenantry—an observa- 
tion which convinced him (lord King) of 
the ignorance of the noble lord upon the 
subject. How could the interests of the 
tenantry be protected, if protection was 
not given generally to the agricultural in- 
terests of the country, and how were the 
agricultural interests of the country to be 
protected, when, by this Bill, additional 
difficulties were thrown in the way of the 
adjustment of contracts between landlord 
and tenant, and those contracts were in- 
terfered with in a way most injurious to 
the interests of both: The only conse- 
_ must be, that landlords would re- 

use to grant leases to their tenants, for 
the performance of the conditions of which 
they could have no security. Their lord- 
ships were, in short, utterly wasting their 
time in the consideration of this Bill. It 
could by no possibility do good, nor 
could it achieve the object which it pro- 
fessed to have in view. They must eitber 
repeal the Bank Restriction, or they must 
have two prices, a gold and a paper price. 
This it would be impossible by the Bill, 
or any such measure, to prevent. An in- 
stance had been stated relative to this 
subject, in which a person went to pur- 
chase 3 per cent. consols, he was told 
that they were at 64 or 65; his answer 
was, that he came with 1,000 guineas in 
his pocket. That immediately altered 
the case, and he was told that he might 
buy with gold at a much lower price. 
This must necessarily be the case with 
respect to every cpmmodity unless they 
returned to payments in specie. It was 
in vain for their lordships to pass this Bill; 
it could not effect the object those who 
had adopted it professed to have in view, 
it could not retard the depreciation of 
Bank notes, nor could it prevent the two 
prices in gold and paper, the natural ef- 
fect of that depreciation. 

The Lord Chancellor felt it his duty to 
state the impression upon his mind with re- 
spect to this Bill. At the period of 1797, 
when the restriction on the Bank of Eng- 
land was first proposed, he was an humble 
adviser of the government ; and if a noble 
Jord near him would condescend to re- 
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collect his opinions wpon that occasion, 
that noble lord must recollect that he was 
then trembling with doubts as to the effect 
of interfering with the contracts between 
man and man. He did not recollect how 
far the opinion of that noble lord went. 
upon that occasion; but he was certain 
that he (the Lord Chancellor) had then 
more doubts upon the subject than some 
of the ministers. Thatact having interfer- 
ed with the contracts with individuals, 
so far as to say that the debtor should 
not be arrested, if he tendered the debt 
in bank-notes, was it now to be said that 
a tenant should have his goods or stock 
seized, because he could not procure gold, 
which was not to be obtained? It had 
been said that the tenant was bound to 
pay in good and lawful money of the 
realm, but so was every man who owed 
money upon any account whatever, unless 
there were special conditions to the con- 
trary covenanted between the parties. 
What was the case between the obligor 
and obligee—in a bond between the 
holder of a bill of exchange and the ac- 
ceptor, did not the same circumstances 
equally apply? was not the obligation 
of payment equally the same? When 
therefore the landlord had left to him his 
action of debt, his action of covenant, and 
his action of ejectment, if he did not chuse 
to take bank-notes, was it too much to 
say that he should be prevented from 
seizing the goods or stock of his tenant, 
merely because. he did not chuse to 


take the Bank notes in payment which 


his tenant had tendered? This Bill 
was not compulsory on the landlord to 
take bank notes from his tenant in pay- 
ment of rent. It merely said this, as the 
legislature in 1797 had said with respect 
to creditors generally, that he should not 
seize the goods or stock of his tenant, 
where the rent had been tendered in bank- 
notes. The legislature, whilst it did not 
compel the creditor to accept bank-notes 
in payment of his debt, had prohibited 
him trom arresting the person of his debtor 
where the amount of the debt had been 
tendered in Bank notes. If the landlord 
persevered in bringing his action, because 
he did not chuse to take bank notes, the 
tenant would be justified in resorting to 
every legal mode of fighting out his land- 
lord upon the question, and bringing his 
writ of error to have the question solemnly 
determined. What, however, would the 
iandlord ‘get by this offer? Every legal 
proceeding having been exhausted on the 
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part of him and his tenant, he would find 
at last that he must take those very bank 
notes which his tenant had originally ten- 
‘dered to him. Was it then too much to 
say, thatthe landlord should not have the 
power of distraining upon his tenant, 
merely because the former chose to de- 
mand gold, which it was impossible for 
the latter to procure? Suppose the land- 
lord of his house in Bedford-square chose 
to demand his 3002. rent in gold, which it 
was impossible for him (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) to procure, was he to be prevented 
from going to the court of Chancery to 
give judgment in a cause, because his 
books had been seized upon, which he had 
been continually accumulating, that he 
might obtain information for the purpose 
of doing justice between party and party, 
and all this merely because it was impos- 
sible for him to procure the gold which 
his landlord had chosento demand? Those 
who objected to this Bill must be prepared 
to go the full length of saying that they 
were ready to repeal immediately the 
act of 1797, for otherwise they could not, 
in any fairness, object to a Bill which grew 
out of the transaction, in 1797. But 
what, in that case, was to be substituted? 
that the noble lord declined tostate, like the 
nobletord near him respecting the Catholic 
question, who would not tell him whatsecu- 
rities he proposed to establish, if the Catho- 
lic claims were granted, but merely said 
to him, “ You differed in sentiment on 
the subject with Mr. Pitt, and therefore I 
cannot tell you.” To return, however, to 
the subject, it was impossible to agree in 
the expediency of the enactment of 1797, 
from being arrested who 

ad tendered his debt in Bank-notes, and 


not to acknowledge the justice of the pre- | 


seat Bill in placing the tenant in the same 
situation with respect to his goods and 
stock where he had tendered his rent in 
Bank-notes. The Bill was, besides, ren- 
dered necessary, in order to prevent indi- 
viduals from depreciating the notes of the 
Bank of England at their pleasure. It was 
still the more rendered necessary, by the 
decision which the judges had been per- 
suaded to come to in the case of De 
Yonge. [Some observation was made, 


by lord Grenville, on the expresion “ per- 
suaded to come to.”} In using the ex- 
pression “ persuaded to,come to,” the first 
that occurred to his mind, he should be 
ashamed of setting his foot again into that 
House if he could be sapposed for a mo- 
ment to have insinuated that the judges 
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were actuated by any improper motive; 
all that he meant was, that they had argu. 
ments at length upon the question, and 
after much discussion had come to that 
decision. The Bill was again rendered 
necessary to prevent other landlords from 
taking a most undue and unfair advantage 
of their tenants. The noble lord (King) 
of whom he wished to speak with every 
respect, had in his notices to his tenants 
certainly acted equitably upon the princi« 
ples he had fadopted in his own mind, b 

making a difference in his demands accords 
ing to the different dates of his contracts 
with his tenants. But, how many land- 
lords were there who would pay no attention 
to this distinction? And who could say, 
“Ido not care about the price of gold at 
this or that period; if my lord King can. 
get gold from his tenants, I can do the 
same at the full rate at which it can be 
obtained.” He would put another case, 


| to shew the necessity of the Bill, that of a 


young professional man, for instance, 
struggling with the world, who had arent 
of 90/. per annum to pay, and had 3,000. 
$ per cent. Consols. His lordship de. 
manded his rent in gold, but the Bank re- 
fused to pay him his dividend in gold. 
Would not this be a grievous injustice? 
An individual so circumstanced might 
justly say—“ As a public creditor, I am 
refused any other payment than in Bank- 
notes; but here is a legislator, one of 
those by whose act I am so refused to be 
paid, except in Bank-notes, insists upon m 

paying him his rent in gold, which I can- 
not procure, and because I cannot procure 
it, my goods are to be distrained.”” Would 
not such cases as these be a grievous op- 
pression? He was peculiarly situated 
with respect to this question, having in bis 
situation the official care of 25 millions of 
the property of his Majesty’s subjgcts, and 
without the means of enforcing the pay- 
ment of any part of that sum except in 
Bank-notes. He repeated, that so long 
as it was deemed expedient to continue the 
measure of 1797, this Bill must becomes 
part of it, otherwise there would be no 
equality in the situation of contracting 
parties equally entitled to protection, nor 
would equal justice be dealt out to those 
who had equal claims to it, for there could 
be no justice in leaving the tenant who 
had tendered Bank-notes, exposed to be 
distrained upon by his landlord, whilst the 
debtor in other cases who had tendered 


Bank-notes, was exempted from arrest. — 


To those who called for the. repeal of 
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the act of 1797, he would say that that 
system ought not to be destroyed to 
which we were so materially indebted 
for those exertions which had so largely 
contributed to the welfare, the pros- 
perity, and the glory of the country. 
He did not profess to understand the sub- 
ject, but of this he was firmly convinced, 
that if this Bill did not pass, the act of 
1797 remaining in force, that equal justice 
would not be done, mor would that mode 
of relief to which all were equally enti- 
tled, be fairly and impartially dealt out to 
all his Majesty’s subjects. The Bill was 
therefore absolutely necessary, in order 
that all having the same claims of justice 
might be placed upon the same footing of 
equality by the legislature. 

Lord Grenville would not follow the 
noble and learned lord in his observations 
onthe Catholic question, but would come 
immediately to the subject before their 
lordships. The noble and learned lord. 
had most grievously disappointed him in 
the hope which he cherished—most cenfi- 
dently cherished, from some observations 
in the outset of his speech; that he would 
have distinctly stated what would be the 
effect of this Bill. But, after listening with 
the utmost attention, he still remained on 
that-point in the most complete and total 
ignorance. The noble and learned lord told 
what every one knew, that landlords had va- 
rious remedies against tenants for the reco- 
very oftheir rents ; thatthey might proceed 
by the different modes of distress, eject- 
ment, action of covenant, or debt. From 
the Janguage of this Bill, he presumed it 
took away the remedy of distress. Now, 
what he wanted to know distinctly from 
the noble and learned lord, was, in what 
situation the landlord would stand with re- 
gard to his tenant, when this Bill should 
have obtained the sanction of the legisla~ 
ture? Would they still retain the remedy 
by ejectment, and action of debt and cove- 
nant? The noble and learned lord has 
not told us, continued lord Grenville, how 
they will stand in this respect, though, as 
1 understand it, they are still to retain 
these remedies—but a more alarming view 
of the subject than that taken by the 
noble and learned lord, I never before 
heard in any discussion upon any ques- 
tion. Recollect, my Lords, the effect will 
Hot stop with the landlord and tenant; it 
will pervade every contract, every trans- 
action of exchange in this commercial 
country ; and, astonishing and painful as it 
Was to me to bear the speech of the noble 
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and learned lord, I am glad that he has re- 
lieved the question from the invidious as+ 
persions with which it has been connected 
—that he has admitted it to be one affecting 
not any particular class, but every des- 
cription of persons in this great trading 
country. But, the argument of the noble 
and learned lord is this—that the system 
was established long ago, and that this Bill 
is necessary to support it. What then, 
according to his own description, will be 
its effect? He hag adverted to all the 
enormities, to all the horrors which such a 
system is calculated to produce—and what 
is the conclusion? What must every one 
have expected to follow? Surely that 
the system ought to be abandoned. ‘That, 
however, is not the noble and learned 
lord’s conclusion. No; but because it is 
destructive of every fair reciprocity in 
transactions between man and man—be- 
Cause its continuance is inconsistent with 
any thing like justice, in matters of con- 
tract, commercial or agricultural —be- 
cause it is ruinous to the public creditor 
-—because it completely overturns the ra- 


| dical and fundamental principles of &x- 


change, and agreements of every des- 
cription—you are to aggravate and ex- 
tend the existing evil by making it impos- 
sible for one man—nay for one transac- 
tion, to pass, without feeling its effects. 
—I beg your lordships to attend to the 
picture which has been presented to you, 
of the consequences with regard to men 
in indigent circumstances; the noble and 
learned lord has, indeed, rather drawn his 
illustration from men in middling circum- 
stances, and he asks whether, when he 
brings his commodities to market and can 
only get bank notes, he is to be driven 
from his house because the landlord chuses 
tobe paid in gold. But, my Lords, if we 
are to argue upon the admission that the 
evil exists, I desire to ask, where is this to 
stop? If the man of middling circum- 
stances is to be driven from his house be- 
cause he cannot get gold, how will it be 
when a further depreciation takes place, 
and when the same destruction over- 
whelms the poorest masses of the com- 
munity? When they will not only want 
a house, but the bread necessary to sustain 
existence? Is the noble and learned lord 
ignorant that the labourer is in many 
cases by law confined to a particular spot? 
Here, he may say, 1 am compelled by 
your laws, to remain, and yet, by these 
laws the depreciation of bank notes in 
which alene i am paid, is such that I can~ 
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not procure the bread necessary to sustain 
life from day today! My lords, I am 
putting no speculative case. Is he so 
little acquainted with what took place in 
France? Does he not know that the fatal 
law of maximum was produced there hy 
the very argument which he now uses, 
that it was acted upon for the very reasons 
which he now urges in support of this 
Bill? And yet, he, who lived at the time 
this transaction was passing—he who saw 
‘the dreadful consequences exemplified 
before his eyes, even he advises a similar 
proceeding, and supports his advice upon 
similar arguments and principles? I there- 
fore, my Lords, take up the argument in a 
view directly opposite to his; and, if he 
has the charge of 25 millions of the pro- 
perty of his Majesty’s subjects, and if the 
country is brought into such a situation 
that he is unable to guard against a loss 
of five millions upon that sum, a loss of 
full 20 per cent. I conjure your lordships 
to pause now at length, since you have 
not done it before, when he lays before 
you not only what will be the effect of a 
continuation of the system, but what has 
been the consequences of your persever- 
ing in it up to this time. 

But the noble and learned lord tells us, 
that the system must go on because it was 
established in 1797. Now,I should like 
to know.what was enacted in 1797. I 
always thought I knew till this night; till 
I heard his speech this night, 1 never 
thought there had been any doubt then 
whether or not bank notes should be made 
a legal tender. He says tha: he was ad- 
verse to the making bank-notes a legal 
tender, and that he would not enquire 
what had been the opinions of others on 
that point.—I understand the insinuation, 
my Lords, and I will tell him what was 
my opinion.—I was decidedly against 
making bank notes a legal tender. I and 
others were anxious that they should not 
be made a legal tender by any shift, 
means, contrivance, or upon any pretence 
whatever. I wish he had spoken out, and 
told us what he conceives the law to have 
done. I conceived, and I thought til] this 
night that every man in the country could 
have no.doubt about it; that in 1797 the 
Jaw took away the power of arresting the 
person previous to the suit and that 
only ; but that every other legal remedy 
remained in the same full force and effect 
as before. There is not the least pre- 
tence that the law then made a distinction 
between Jandlords and other persons. 
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all, with the exception above 
stated, had their full remedy as before the 
act. ‘Such was the law, as I understood 
it, if it is otherwise, it is high time that we 


They 


should understand what it is. Your lord. 
ships cannot be ignorant what a shock hag 
been already given to public confidence 
and credit, by this Bill and by the speeches 
of the ministers; but that has been little 
compared with the effects that must be 
produced by the speech of the noble and 
learned lord this night unless I misunder. 
stood him. No triumph in debate, nor 
any other triumph over the noble and 
learned lord, would give me half the 
pleasure, as to hear him distinctly state, 
that the law with respect to the legal ten. 
der stands now as it did in the year 1797, 
except as to the arrest previous to the ac. 
tion. Instead of that, you heard him say 
something about giving relief in equity. 
I should be sorry to ask him to go any 
great length in giving his opinion here 
extrajudicially ; and indeed I think he has 
gone far enough already; but I hope 
nothing has as yet been done to make the 
law different from what it was intended in 
1797 it should be. Now, my Lords, with 
respect to the proceeding of 1797, it was 
considered as a temporary and necessary 
act, and therefore an act of wisdom; and 
I think the nuble and learned lord laid 
down the distinction accurately, that there 
ought to be no interference with private 
contracts, except in cases of necessity. 
Necessity then required the suspension, as 
I believed, and painful as it was to have 
recourse to that measure, still it was justi- 
fied by the necessity, but by that only. 
Iam satisfied, therefore, that the original 
suspension was wise, but I do nct entertain 
the same satisfaction at the recollection 
that the act was continued. I have often 
said, that on reflection I was long since 
satisfied that there was no necessity for 
continuing the suspension till the end of 
the then existing war, and of course, that 
the continuation was improper. I deeply 
regret, my Lords, that it took place, and 
therefore [ protest against any inference 
being drawn from that circumstance. 
Noble lords argue upon a complete fal- 
lacy, upon a total misrepresentation, when 
they describe the situation of the country 
as resting upon the act of 1797, That 
measure extended the suspension no fur- 
ther than the conclusion of the then exist- 
ing war. But it was continued when the 
necessity had ceased—when I, standing 
almost alone, most earnestly opposed the 
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measures that were then pursued ; and in 
no part of my public conduct doI exult 
more than in that opposition. Every 
shadow of necessity had vanished: the 
country was in a situation in point of pub- 
lic credit, of finance, of currency, of the 
rate of exchange, that no longer required 
any regulation of this kind; the price of 
bullion, and, in short, every thing that any 
man had ever conceived as affecting this 
question, became so favourable, that it 
was not only advantageous, but perfectly 
easy to have put an end to the restric- 
‘tion. The act was continued firat for a 
short time, and at last till the end of the 
war. When the present war broke out, 
it was likewise continued till the end of 
this war; but upon no argument that 
would not equally apply in the case of 
any war whatever; and thus, in ad- 
dition to the hardships and burthens to 
which war necessarily subjects the coun- 
try, it is to be always exposed to the ad- 
ditional misfortune of being enfeebled in 
the means by which the war must be car- 
ried on. There was not a shadow of pre- 
tence for continuing the restriction at that 
period. My noble friend said, that the 
bank directors came to the ministers, be- 
seeching them to remove the suspension. 
1 give them credit for their conduct, I 
give them credit for foreseeing, not only 
the injury to themselves, but the mischief 
which the restriction must occasion to the 
country, if continued during the whole 
course of the war. 

There is another small observation not 
to be passed over ; when the system is de- 
fended on the ground of the act of 1797, 
let noble lords consider the difference in the 
situation of the country. When the re- 
striction was imposed in 1797, it wasdone 
in the firm belief that there was in reality 
no difference between paper and gold ; and 
on that ground it wasargued. Onthesame 
ground the continuance of it was proposed. 
The value of paper was equal to that of 
gold during no inconsiderable part of the 
present war, and so it might have conti- 
nued even to this hour, notwithstanding 
the suspension, had it not been for the 
mae of devouring waste, which it was 
the glory of ministers. to have produced. 


’ Toall the other hardships of the war, this 


was added, that we had ministers who 
made a boast of their devouring waste and 
boundless profusion. This was the foun- 
dation of the present system; and when 
they ask, Where is the remedy? I reply, 
one remedy is to depart from the system ; 
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to revert to a course of measures to which 

your means are adequate ; to revert to the 

real policy of the country. After the 

picture given by the noble and learned 

lord of the misery to which the subjects of 

the empire will be exposed from this sys- 

tem, do not waste the resources of the 

country in a manner unparalleled in the 

annals of the nation; do not continue to 

squander its means at a rate which you 

have not the smallest hope of keeping up. 

Without this any plan of relief would 

only vary the form of the distress. Great 
as are the resources of the country, a per- 
petual expenditure of 90 millions cannot 
be supported. The remedy proposed in 
this Bill is one which | denounce as calcu- 
lated to aggravate the mischief a hundred 
fold. The obvious means of relief is this ; 
consider what measures brought you into 
this situation, and retrace them step by 
step. The noble and learned lord asks, is 
thereaman who would dare to propose 
that the restriction should, in the present 
circumstances of the country, be removed ? 
Is he to learn, that when government pur- 
sues an erroneous Course to a great length, 
though the pernicious consequences may 
be clearly seen, yet the subject will not 
always admit of a sudden and total re- 
medy. The wise plan is to go back, step 
by step as you advanced ; but the pro- 
posal of our present ministers is, since 
they are wrong, to go on from error toerror 
till the mischief is irretrievable. If mi- 
nisters disavow the principle of the restric- 
tion, much may yet be done; the first 
thing is, in their speeches here, to declare, 
that they do not mean to persevere in this 
ruinous course of proceeding ; next, that 
it is their intention to retrace their steps ; 
and, thirdly, that they intend to examine 
into the means by which this country may 
be placed in its former situation. My 
own opinion is, that if you set seriously 
about the proper remedy your progress 
will be more rapid than is generally ima- 
gined. So far am I from being liable to 
the imputation of having concealed my 
opinion as to the remedy, that I almost 
stood alone in advising you to retrace 
your steps, when it might have been done 
much more easily than can now be ex- 
pected. 

This, then, is my view of the system, 
and the remedy. ‘The noble and learned 
lord has given a picture of the distress 
which a perseverance in the system mus! 
occasion, which I am so far from combet- 


ing, that Iam anxious to impress upon your 
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“minds that the evil will not be confined to 
one particular class, but extend to every 
species of transaction. The question as 
to the power of distress, the noble and 


Jearned lord puts in a most invidious light, | 


and says that the object of the Billis to 
relieve the tenant. Now, the question of 
arrest for debt was lately under discussion 
in this House, and it was alledged then, 
that the power of arrest was no less useful 
to the debtor than the creditor, because it 
facilitated transactions between man and 
man, for where the remedy was expedi- 
tious and easy, the creditor would be less* 
scrupulous about the security. Apply 
this reasoning to the case of distress for 
rent, andl ask whether this remedy is 
calculated solely for the benefit of the 
landlord ?—whether, in principle, it is not 
advantageous to the tenant also, as land- 
lords are by these means induced to give 
leases upon conditions more favourable 
than they otherwise could or would do? 
Thus I put the case to him ; but to your 
lordships I put it on much broader grounds, 
If the remedy by distress is advantageous 
only toa few at the expence of many, 
repeal it wholly. J am sure your lord- 
ships have sufficient patriotism to put an 
end to this remedy, if contrary to the ge- 
neral interests of the country. If it is 
retained, it can only be on the ground that 
it is beneficial on both sides ; and why, 
then, should this gross and injurious dis- 
tinction be introduced ? If this Bill passes, 
it will go out to the country that the mean- 
ing of the legislature is, that Bank-notes 
shall be alegaltender. I think, however, 
this Bill does not make it legal tender, 
and always thought so, till the speech 
which | heard from the noble and learned 
lord this night raised some doubts in my 
mind. I hope he will state distinctly 
what it is intended to do, I hope he will 
not be contented with talking about delays 
in law—fighting in the courts—and keep- 
ing at arms length; but tell us accurately 
in what situation he means to leave the 
law as between landlord and tenant. Ifa 
landlord thinks that the Bank paper is 
depreciated, no matter however errone- 
ously, but if he thinks so, has he or bas he 
not a right to say to the tenant, I will not 
take paper ; I will be paid in gold, in the 
lawful money of this country for which I 
stipulated? It is of great importance to 
your lordships taat this should be clearly 
understood, It is important, because the 
principle applies equally to all transac- 


tions. If there isa doubt whether real | 
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money can be demanded, the matter ought 
to be determined one way or other; but] 
own I have this night, for the first time in 
my life, heard it doubted whether bank- 
notes were or were not a legal tender. 
When an involuntary exclamation escaped 
me, my Lords, at one part of the noble 
and learned lord’s speech, it was not be. 
cause I attributed to him any disrespect 
tothe Courts; but I was astonished how a 
person in his situation could have described 
the law, ashe did. If the ‘judges could 
‘ have been persuaded’ to have declared 
‘that te be law which was not, the conse- 
quence would have been that bank-notes 
would be a legal tender. The government 
attempted to secure their object, by having 
recourse toobsolete statutes——statutes upon 
which a proceeding had been declined 
forty years ago, because they were obso- 
lete—and they did this because they were 
afraid to come openly with the proposi- 
tion to your lordships. If there was any 
hesitation on the subject, it was more from 
the manner in which it was taken up, and 
the quarter from which the prosecution 
came, than from any real difficulty in the 
question. But though the judges were 
‘ persuaded’ to adopt thisdecision, the per- 
suasion was so powerful, that unless 1 am 
misinformed they were unanimous. I have 
therefore the sanction of the unanimous 
opinion of the judges, that bank-notes are 
not a legal tender; that they are not 
government money; and that their 
tokens likewise are debased coin, not cir- 
culated under the authority of the govern- 
ment, and need not be taken in payment 
of any debt. I think the Bank of infinite. 
advantage to the country, as a main pillar 
of our commerce and credit; but its uti- 
lity depends upon its being kept distinct 
from the government.—RHis lordship then 
referred to the writers and the debates on 
the subject, to prove that this was the 
view taken of it by men of the greatest 
abilities, and in the best times of the 
country. England had been distinguished 
in this respect from other nations; from 
France, Austria, &c. whose Banks, from 
their connection with their governments, 
had fallen, while that of England, from its 
being always distipct from the governe 
ment, had flourished. At last, however, 
this country had the misfortune to see an 
endeavour to identify the Bank with the 
government.’ The inevitable consequence 
would be the loss of confidence and gredit. 
This state of things was not owing to the 
Bank, but to the devouring waste of minis- 
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ters, who found the system necessary to 
support their profusion, and therefore 
made the Bank an engine to support the 


system. 

The noble lord proceeded to argue that 
nobody corporate could support the value 
of tokens estimated by a limited or debas- 
ed standard. Manufacturers might, for 
the carrying on their own individual trade, 
issue money of a smaller value, which 
should be again received in payment, but 
no private company could maintain a ge- 
neral debased currency. It was now how- 
ever, sought to give to this system intro- 
duced by ministers, not only the autho- 
rity of government, but the sanction of 
parliament also. His lordship saw, by an 
advertisement which had appeared in the 
papers of that day, that the Bank of Eng- 
land was now in the eourse of issuing de- 
based tokens by authority of parliament. 
He was grieved to think that such a mea- 
sure-had been resorted to. He defied any 
noble lord to shew him the smallest sha- 
dow on which parliament could hold such 
an assumption of power. He denied that 
parliament had any such right; and he 
regretted to see that it had assumed it ; 
because, in so doing, he conceived that it 
was no longer governed by the old esta- 
blished rules by which it had hitherto 
been regulated, but that its proceedings 
had degenerated into a solemn mockery, 
He desired noble lords to try this ques- 
tion by the test of their own judgment. 
It was an established law of this country, 
that nothing could take place of ‘the 
known standard and given quality of the 
coin of this country ; and now they were 
to be told, that parliament had sanctioned 
that that should be taken as the current 
coin of the country, which was one-fifth 
If this were 
a new question, the solution of it might 
seem to be difficult, and the mode of ad- 
justment might be doubtful. It was, how- 
ever, a question of no doubt, and, indeed, 
was a settled point, that the issuing of de- 
based coin, at its nominal value, was no- 
thing short of a gross fraud and robbery 
on those to whom it was issued. Then, 
were their lordships prepared to say that 
they ought to embrace such a system? 
Were they prepared, with all those evils, 
and with all the certain workings to be 
produced from the measure itself, com- 
pletely kept in view, to say that this must 
be wrong, but, as it existed, it must go on 
until its evils multiplied on the country ? 
He believed, as his noble friend had said, 
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that this was not a measure which had oc- 
cupied much of his attention ; but that 
he had built his proposition principally 
on the individual information afforded him. 
It would Have behoved the noble lord, 
however, to have said from whom he did 
receive this individual information. He 
desired it to be recollected, that it was 
not the case of one or two individuals, 
which could produce the evils against 
which his noble friend wished to provide 
by this Bill. The present Bill went to 
hold, not that Bank notes are to be held in 
equal estimation, but that they are in 
equal estimation with guineas. If such 
should be the effect of the act, then would 
the case of every man be equal; but if, 
on the other hand, one man chose to-pay 
and to receive in payment Bank notes as 
equal to specie, and another not to es- 
teem them in that light, then it followed 
that bank notes and guineas were of diffe- 
rent values. His noble friend seemed to 
think that things mightdiffer in their value, 
from there being a greater or smaller de- 
mand for them. He conceived the value 
to be made up both of demand and of 
price. ‘It was by both that the value of 
articles was created. He should beasham- 
ed almost to argue the question if it were 
not with a person of his noble friend’s 
discerning faculties. What did the value 
of any thing consist in, but in the estima- 
tion of mankind and in the difficulty of 
supply ? There attached all the difficulty ; 
namely, in the difference between the 
value of gold and paper. An emperor 
was not possessed of power enough to in- 
troduce a single word into a language ; 
much less could the House of Commons 
expect to introduce paper into the market 
as bearing a mercantile price. If this was 
not so, how could a court of equity affect 
that which no artifice could change; make 
a man take less than the value for money. 
This was an idea which did not exist in the 
year 1797. Then, there was no difference 
of value between gold and paper cur- 
rency, and the circumstances did not then 
truly apply. He warned noble lordg 
against the consequences likely to result 
from the forcing of sucha measure as the: 
present. The consequences resulting frome 
such a measure always did revert with the 
greater force on the projectors of it, in 
proportion te the strength with which 
they wished to protect it. So their lord- 
ships would find that the moment they 
gave this artificial eminence to’ Bank 
paper, the more they debased it below the 
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level it would otherwise naturally hold. 
That was the natural consequence to be 
expected ; and the next step of his noble 
friend, if the present Bill should pass into 
alaw, must be to prepare some measure 
which should have the effect of steeling 
the public mind against a still greater de- 
preciation of the paper currency of the 
country. The natural effect of this Bill 
would be, that when commodities were 
brought to the market, they would be 
sold, if gold was given in payment. for 
them, and would be withheld if any other 
species of payment was offered. Would 
not persons holding out their commodities 
for sale propose them to be sold at a 
smaller price, if to be paid for in guineas ; 
and at a larger price, if to be paid for in 
Bank notes? His lordship was not pr 
pared to pass a law, declaring that there 
should be a money price, and a paper 
price in this country as between man and 
man. Bat this, he was satisfied, must be 
the effect of passing the present Bill. 

Earl Stanhope said he had been mis- 
understood by his noble friend as to his 
idea of value arising from demand. He 
should take, for explanation of his state- 
ment, the instance of two editions of the 
same book, one of them scarce and the 
other not; there would then be a great 
difference in the price, because those 
anxious for the rare edition would be 
ready to secureit at any price, there being 
a great difficulty in securing it, while for 
the more common edition, but equally 
- valuable to any common purchaser, the 
price would be comparatively small. So 
were Bank notes, at this moment, to those 
- who were not borne away with the idea 
of the scarcity of guineas, and of course 
with their greater value. He was utterly 
astonished when he heard his noble friend 
utter so mischievous, abominable, and 
impolitic a sentiment as this, that that 
which the public creditor was bound to 
take was not a legal tender to any other 
man whatever. If his noble friend con- 
tended, that so was the case, ke should be 
glad to debate it with him; let him récall 
to his noble friend the high situation which 
he lately held; let him remind him that to 
a situation equally high, he might again 
speedily be raised, and then, let him ask 
his noble friend, if from a person holding 
a situation of that importance in the 
country such language as this was or 
ought to be expected—that the requiring 
men to receive payment in such a mode 
as that to which he had referred, was a 
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es fraud and robbery on the country ! 
e contended that this was most mis- 
chievous doctrine to be entertained, the 
more so, as coming from a person who had 
been one of the ministers of the country at 
the very time the act which produced the. 
supposed fraud and robbery was passed, 
In such a case he asked to be the advocate 
of his noble friend against himself, and, as 
such, he contended that the whole dilemma 
arose from the mischievous idea that pay- 
ing in the weight of guineas was paying 
in guineas. He did not contend that it 
was not absurd to say, that, when guineas 
rose above their nominal value, it was im- 
proper that they should be melted, or that 
it was improper that they should be ex. 
ported. He had no share in the making 
of any such laws. He had always con- 
tended that it was not the weight in gold 
which gave the standard to guineas, but 
the stamp with which they were impressed, 
He had spent nine years of his life in the 
little respectable republic of Geneva, 
There the gold coin was pistoles, and the 
silver coin was that of Spain. The watch- 
makers were then in the use of turning 
every pistole which came into their hands 
into the crucible, for the purpose of con- 
verting them into cases for watches. It 
was discovered, however, that in these 
pistoles there was an ingredient which did 
not suit the purpose to which they were 
so converted. There was, asa component 
part of these pistoles, a powder called 
emery, but no sooner was this discovered, 
than the pistole ceased to be put into the 
crucible ; the watch- maker would no longer 
purchase it. A chemist, however, soon 
after found out the means of extracting 
from the pistole this powder, when the 
pistole again grew into repute, and was 
as much sought after as ever, for the pur- 
ucible. 
Was there a doubt, then, if the continent 
was opened to this country, but that gold 
would return? This was not to be ex- 
pected while the balance of trade and the 
balance of payments was against this 
country. An increased demand for manu- 
factures would naturally produce an in- 
crease of our bullion. Noble lords talked 
of the depreciation of the paper currency. 
He did not admit that there was any such 
depreciation. He did not pretend to say 
that this might not be the case; but hé 
denied that it was so at present* 
agreed that a depreciation of paper cur- 
rency might very well arise, as for in- 


stance, in the assignats of France, as he 
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bad mentioned in his letter to the Lord 
Chancellor. These representatives of a 
circulating medium were said even to have 
been forged in this country ; there was 
little doubt, that, from whatever cause 
they arose, France was deluged with 
them; and thinisters had been pretty 
roundly accused of having encouraged the 
forging of them. The cause of this de- 
preciation was, that there were there-no 
k-entries, as he proposed. The re- 
tion between the two things would not 
then be changed. The Bank-notes would 
stand as against corn or sheep; or, sup- 
sing that. there was no money, there 
would then be a barter of ene against the 
other. The position of the noble lords, 
therefore, on this subject were all founded 
on error, or mistake. He had pricked up 
his ears with great expectation, in hopes 
of hearing the promised remedy of his 
noble friend (lord Grenville), but he 
thought it had all ended in a long pa- 
renthesis. At length came out a recom- 
mendation for us to get out step by step, 
and this, too, from measures, of which his 
noble friend himself was one of the ad- 
visers. His noble friend claimed great 
credit for his patriotism. He was in- 
clined to give him credit for it to its full 
extent; and for this reason, because- his 
noble friend, and those who went with 
him, commonly agreed with him (lord 
Stanhope). Here, however, he thought 
they resembled a set of. merchants, who 
wished to sell their guinea for 27s. and 
yet to say that they did so as patriots, 
and purely for the good of their coubtry. 
He had been a good deal astonished at 
what had fallen on a former evening 
from a noble earl (Grey), when he sup- 
posed a time when the country would be 
under an impossibility to perform its 
engagements. It was, no doubt, very 
alarming to be told that a time might 
come when public credit might be af- 
fected, and still more to be told this by 
persens likely at some future day to be- 
come ministers of the country. This was 
an event which ought never to be sup- 
posed, as it ought never to occur. 

Earl Grey wished to put the noble earl 
in mind that the expressions he had made 
use of on a former evening were made 
under certain qualifications, which were 
essential to a proper understanding of 
them. No person could state more highly 
than he had done the obligation of faith 
and justice towards the public creditors. 


~ He had merely stated, that if ever the time 
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should come, and it was impossible not to 
deprecate that calamity—if ever there 
should exist any danger that this country 
would not adhere to good faith of every 
description, it. would be in consequence of 
the measures of the noble lord. It was 
proper to give his statement as he himself 
had made it. 

Earl Stanhope said there was no-need for 
the noble earl to add any thing on. the 
subject. According to any definition, 
the possibility which the noble earl had 
supposed, was a thing which was impos- 
sible. There was no case in which the 
engagements to the public creditor ought 
not to be performed. He would even go to 


the depreciation which the noble earl had~ - 


supposed, of 90 per cent.; and here he 
wished their lordships to observe, that 
what was due to the public creditor was 
only a proportion of the national wealth ; 
but whatever it was, still he was entitled 
to that proportion, He himself had no 
money in the funds, his whole property 
was in land; but they had to remember 
that their estates were a part of the national 
wealth. The public creditor was the 
mortgagee on these lands, and they were 
the mortgagers; and they had not a right 
to one farthing of the revenue of their 
estates so long as the public creditor should 
remain unpaid. He would suppose an in- 
dustrious carpenter who by 50 years of 
his life spent in ingenuity and hard efforts, _ 
had been able at last to accumulate.one 
hundred pounds a year in the funds: 
could any man endure the idea, that this 
poor man should be reduced to receive 
only ten pounds, while a landed proprietor 
should continue to receive his 30,000/. 
a year unimpaired? He had been called 
the advocate for farmers, and he would 
now be called the: advocate for stock- 
holders. Yes, he would own he was the 
advocate for both farmers and stock- 
holders. He was their advocate in the 
same way as he had been the advocate for 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, the ad- 
vocate for the Catholics, and lately of the 
Protestant Dissenters, because of justice ; 
and he might add, that he was a friend to 
the landlords themselves. <A noble friend 
had called him the saviour of the landed 
proprietors; and it appeared that he was 
speaking this opinion of the landed pro- 
prietors themselves when he said this, 
as was evident from the former division on 
this Bill. 

Lord Grenville expressed himself glad 
that his noble relation had then, fer the 
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first time, brought forward a charge in that 
House, which had,. for some time before, 
been in general circulation, a charge 
which not only involved the characters of 
many individuals both living and dead, 
but what was more, which involved the 
character of this nation. His noble friend 
had told them, that the assignats of France 
had been counterfeited ; and he had told 
them further, that they were counterfeited 
by orders of the government of this coun- 
try. He thought that his character had 
been better known to his noble friend, 
than that he should have supposed him 
concerned in any transaction of, such a 
nature. On this subject he was able to 
speak, and he would venture to say that 
this charge was most grossly calumnious ; 
that it was one of the most unfounded 
aspersions that was ever advanced; and 
that he had never once harboured a 
thought, or participated in any one act, 
which could implicate him in the smallest 
degree in such an accusation. He could 
not take upon him to speak of what was 
done by men who acted only for them- 
selves, and some of whom were not now 
living to answer the charge: but he would 
say, that nothing of such a nature could 
have been done by the King’s ministers 
without his being privy to it; and he then 
solemnly protested in the name of Al- 
mighty God that he was innocent himself 
of the charge which had beenso brought 
forward; and, that he was firmly per- 
suaded, that every man who served the 
King during the whole course of these 
two calamitous wars, were equally inno- 
cent with himself. 

Lord Holland trusted, that as the noble 
earl, the father of this’ Bill, had alluded to 
debates on a former evening, the same 
forbearance would be shewn to other in- 
dividuals. The whole was, indeed, but 
one protracted debate on the same sub- 
ject. He could not help thinking that 
the misunderstandings which had arisen 
in consequence of this Bill, had produced 
a sort of mental earthquake in the House. 
He had suffered by this as well as others ; 
his opinions had been much misunderstood, 
and it would have been necessary for him 
in some stage or other of the business, to at- 
tempt to set the matter right, had not his 
noble friend called on him at this time to 
do so by his reference. The whole pro- 
ceeding was indeed so anomalous, that it 
was no {wonder that misconceptions and 
misunderstandings should take place, and 
therefore this mutual leave became the 
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more necessary—‘ Damus petimusque vi- 
cissim.’? It was proper to consider the © 
nature of the proceedings; and here he 
would say, that when the noble earl had 
stated that he had advocated the cause of 
the abolishment of the Slave Trade, of the 
Catholics, and of the Protestant Dissenters, 
on the ground of justice, he could not but 
believe the noble earl. He had heard the 
powers of reasoning which he had dis. 
played in that House; and he thought, 
he was sure they cotld only be the result 
of sincerity and conviction. But how did 
it happen, that the noble lords opposite 
who heard his reasonings on those ques. 
tions, which they were unable to answer, 
used uniformly tosay, that these reasonings 
were no doubt very ingenious, but were 
entirely speculative ; and now, when the 
noble earl had introduced a Bill, which by 
his own confession was only the forerunner 
of a series of Bills which would go to 
operate a great change in the laws of this 
country, those noble lords whose maxim 
constantly was ‘ principiis obsta,’ who had 
uniformly professed their determination to 
oppose every thing like innovation, and 
who would listen to nothing but what they 
called practical arguments, how did it 
happen, he repeated, that they had now 
no apprehension of this speculation, but 
thought proper to adopt it; that they 
now thought proper to court one of the 
most dangerous innovations? The noble 
lords had, it was true, had the nursing of 
this Bill; and by the introduction of clauses 
in the Committee, they had produced a 
very great alteration on it. At first there 
was no principle in the preamble of the 
Bill, because the Bill had no preamble; 
but now since the clauses which had been 
moved in the Committee, the only words 
of the original Bill which had been retain- 
ed were, “ Be it enacted by the King’s 
most excellent Majesty, by and With the 
advice and censent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal and Commons in this pre- 
sent parliament assembled, and by the 
authority of the same, that from and after 
the passing of this act, no person shall re- 
ceive.”’—This was the whole of the origi- 
nal Bill which they had adopted; and all 
the rest was to be considered in the light 
of an excrescence, as a superstructure on 
the original. He contended, that this 
would go to effect a material alteration in 
the law; because it was contrary to what 
had been Jaid down a few days ago by the 
judges of the land. And here he could not | 
help alluding to what had fallen from 
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noble and learned lord (Redesdale) on a 
former evening, who, though he did not 
now hold, had formerly held, a judicial 
situation in the country, as to the pro- 
priety of making a declaratory law on this 
subject. He had frequently been told, 
that a systematic attempt had been made 
to bring the justice of the country into 
contempt—nay, he had frequently heard 
this asserted within these walls; but if any 
lords should come forward and say, that 
this ought to be a declaratory law, for this 
reason, that the judges had unanimously 
said that it was not the law, what was this 
but giving a slap in the face to the whole 
of the judges? What could be amore effec- 
tual measure than this to bring the adminis- 
trators of justice into contempt ?—How- 
ever, if this was not a declaratory act, he 
had a right to assume that it was an altera- 
tion of the law. The noble mover had 
professed his love for definitions: let us 
go to definitions then. Let us attempt to 
argue the matter closely. What was the 
meaning of depreciation? It meant a 
fall of price. And what was the meaning 
of price? The relation to something else. 
And when they say that there is no de- 
preciation they say notes are at par; or, 
in other words, they say they are equal. 
To what? To gold and to silver? No, no. 
Or to the provisions that gold or silver of 
the same nominal, value will buy? no. 


Here he observed a noble earl opposite’ 


(Bathurst) shake his head, as if he meant 
to argue this point. He had on a former 
evening stated, that the increased price of 
provisions was occasioned by the increase 
of consumption being greater than the in- 
crease in production, and he said he could 
convince them of this, because the price 
of cotton and sugar had fallen. He would 
ask the noble Secretary of State if corn 


"was not the commodity of all others the 


least fluctuating, and which it was there- 
fore the most proper to adopt on any esti- 
mate of this nature. Instead of corn, 
however, the noble lord had chosen sugar, 
which those who had any experience in 
that commodity, but too well knew was 
one of the most fluctuating. But the 
Bank note was not equal to these things. 
It was equal-then to the legal coin? It 
was called so; but he would ask if it was 
equal to the guinea? And here he could 
not help taking notice of a very curious 
mode of proving this equality, adopted by 
a noble earl. He should go, he had said, 
with 20 guineas and with 21 pounds to a 
banker with whom he had two accounts, 
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and he should be able to procure entries 
in his books for 21/. par for both sums. 
He had no doubt that if the noble earl 
should go with such an intention to any . 
banker, that the effect would be to occa- 
sion these two entries in the manner de- 
scribed by him; but his answer to this 
was, that no man would ever think of 
going to a banker with guineas, when be 
knew that by so doing he would be robbed 
of one-fifth of their value. For that very 
reason, guineas would never appear at all, 
but would uniformly, be lodged in the 
hands of Jews or foreigners. The noble 
earl had told them that the Bank note was 
equal to one pound; but here again he 
had to ask him what was one pound? We 
were told that we were of such materials, 
that we could not comprehend what was 
meant by an abstract pound—as Martinus 
Scriblerus could form no conception of an 
abstract lord mayor. He owned he had 
great difficulty to abstract a lord mayor 
from his fur gown and gold chain— 
nay, that the horse he saw the lord 
mayor ride upon, not a little disturbed 
his imagination. In the matter of ab- 
stract pounds we were equally at a 
loss. The noble lord had said, that it 
was not what could be touched and seen ; 
but that it was still a pound. When 
the Bank note contained these words, “ I 
promise to pay the sum of »” did that 
mean the Bank note itself? Was that the 
abstract lord mayor? Did it not rather 
mean a certain quantity of gold and silver, 
which could not be changed? His noble 
friend had said, that this was ali sporting 
about nothing; and indeed he could 
hardly conceive such variance between 
them without also supposing some acci- 
dental difference of terms; but that the 
nobie lord on the woolsack, whose acute 
mind had foreseen all the consequences of 
this measure, should, believing as he did, 
say that no evil existed, was, he owned, 
what he could not well comprehend. 
Whether they were to call this evil by the 
name of depreciation, or by that of a rise 
in the price of commodities, it did not 
signify. The true way of procteding was 
first to discover the cause of the evil. He 
was ready indeed to admit, that the phe- 
nomena might be produced by a variety of 
causes; but still he was persuaded, from 
what he had learned from experience and 
study, that the chief and primary cause 
was the non-payment of cash at the Bank. 
As far as he had been informed, where- 
ever the circulation of paper was not con- 
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vertible intocash, the same phenomena had 
uniformly taken place ; the gold had dis- 
appeared, and every article had increased 
in value. And, on the other side, it was 
as evident, that previous to a suspension 
of cash payments, such phenomena never 
appeared before, except in the case of a 
debased metal, or forced paper currency. 
He knew that the noble lords opposite did 
not feel well: on this subject of a debased 
metal currency. His noble friend (earl 
Stanhope) had stated this to be an abo- 
minable doctrine ; but this was a question 
of fact; and before the noble earl had so 
violently attacked the doctrine as abomin- 
able, he would have done well to have 
explained what he meant by debased 
coin; because in his opinion this epithet 
applied in a particular manner to the 
Bank tokens. With respect to the cash 
payments of the Bank, he thought in- 
deed, that the only effectual way of ef- 
fecting this, would be by an immediate 
payment. This was his bias;' but those 
to whose superior abilities and informa- 
tion he paid the highest deference had 
maintained, that the immediate resump- 
tion of payments would be attended with 
great difficulties. Now, however, he 
thought that the emission of every thing 
which might have a tendency to bring 
back the cash payments was culpable. 
His noble friend had said, that there was 
not a suflicient quantity of cash in the 
whole country ; but he would ask him if 
there was a sufficient quantity of cash in 
1796? He meant to say, was there then 
sufficient gold in the country for the con- 
version of the Bank paper into cash? But 
when there was confidence in the coun- 
try, gold was seldom or never demanded, 
and that argument, therefore, fell to the 
ground. All he wanted to establish was, 
that gold should be paid when demanded, 
or, in other words, that paper should be 
convertible into cash. And here he could 
not help noticing a very strange view 
which his noble friend (earl Stanhope) 
had taken of the public creditor, and the 
argumentum ad hominem be had made use 
of. He had supposed, most pathetically, 
the hard situation of a man whose whole 
dependance was on the preservation of 
the public credit. But let us look a little 
closer to the compassion and humanity of 
his noble friend. He said'that it was hard 
that this man should have only ten pounds 
for his hundyed, while the landlord should 
couiinue to have his thirty thousand 


pounds. But if his noble friend supported 
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Bank notes, which might come down to 4 
shilling, he might in time have the satis. 
faction to see thirty thousand pounds res 
duced in value to thirty thousand shil. 
lings. What was the remedy for all these 
inconveniences? ‘The convertibility of 
paper into gold.—-With regard to another . 
point, the carrying on of the present war, 
it had been triumphantly observed by a 
noble secretary of state, that it was im. 
possible to carry on the war on the 
peninsula without a continuance of the 
present system; that every man who 
wished to overturn that system, was an 
enemy to the prosecution of the war 
in the peninsula; and that every man 
who supported the system was friend] 
to the war. He, for one, thought 
the contest in the peninsula one which 
ought to be continued as long as it was 
ossible-to continue it consistently with 
the safety and honour of the country, 
We were called on by every principle of 
honour to prosecute the contest; but 
though this was his opinion, he could not 
subscribe to the other opinion, which he 
professed he did not understand, that the 
suspension of cash payments was neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war. If 
this was a necessary part of our policy, 
it would in itself constitute an objec- 
tion to that war; but he did not un- 
derstand how it could at all be understood 
as such. He knew no way by which the 
keeping up the depreciation of the cur- 
rency of the country could support the 
war but by the defrauding of the public 
creditor. He could understand well 
enough the policy of issuing Assignats. 
He recollected being told by-one well 
versed in that matter, long before the 
great depreciation, that they would serve 
their turn—that they would pay their 
armies in the meantime. But he would 
ask, if this was what ministers unterstood 
by supporting the war? Here was first a 
declarationr-of, ‘Iam a most honest man!’ 
and then a turning round, and recom- 
mending that system of legislation which 
will make the creditor not worth one 
farthing. Was that the assistance which 
was wanted? He had heard of facilities 
in the raising of money; but they had 
never been explained sufficiently to him, 
and he could not but perceive that what 
they gained on the one hand, they more 
than lost on the other, by the additional 
expence of these expeditions to the conti- 
nent.—His lordship then went into a plan 
of his own, as a remedy to the evil, which 
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he meant to propose in the way of a rider 
He understood the great 
evil would consist in the certain incon- 
yeniences attending immediate payment ; 
but he was convinced the bank proprietors 
and stockholders had a clear interest in 
maintaining the present state of things, 
and that, therefore, if they were to- fix a 
particular period, two years or ten years 
for the resumption of cash payments, it 
would be a mere brutum fulmen, and the 
same difficulties would then remain to be 
got over, which subsisted at present. He 
knew no way, therefore, of effecting this 
object, but by making it the interest of the 
bank themselves to agree to the resump- 
tion. He wished to prevent the Bank 
from deriving any profit from their issues 
of tokens and dollars. He thought it was 
but fair that they should derive no addi- 
tional profit from that state of things. He 
did not, however, wish to take from the 
Bank the profits which they should make, 
or to interfere with private bankers in their 
concerns; but if they had’ been protected 
so long by us, it was but fair that they 
should not be permitted to divide the addi- 
tional profits taken under that prote¢tion. 
The Rider he meant to propose, to be 
added to the Bill was this: “ Provided al- 
« ways, That as long as this act continues 
“in force, and until the act or acts sus- 
* pending payments in cash, at the Bank 
* of England, shall expire or be repealed, 


the profits of the said Bank, after de- 


“ fraying its expences and paying to the 
“ Proprietors of Bank Stock an annual 
“dividend not exceeding such rate on 
“ their respective shares as ’ 
“shall not be divided among the said 
“ proprietors, but shall accumulate as a 
“ fund for the seeurity of their creditors, 
‘or subject to such future arrangement 
“as shall on full consideration of the sub- 
“ject seem just and expedient.” —His 
lordship’ gave notice, that if the Rider was 
‘adopted he should propose to fill up the 
blank either by the words —‘ No. 1.— 
« Was declared by the court in the two 
“ years preceding the year 1797.” Or, 
“ No. 2.—Was declared at the last meet- 
* ing of the Court of Proprietors.” 

The Earl of Harrowby said, that many 
observations had been made on the impro- 
priety of producing this measure at so 
late a period of the session; but as minis- 
ters were not the original authors of the 
Bill, the censure could not be fairly applied 
to them. When the noble lord first intro- 
duced the Bill, although he had sepported 
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it with arguments, and had urged consi- 
derations which were highly deserving of 
attention, yet he must confess he did not 
feel persuaded of the policy of adopting 
it. When for the last fourteen years the 
instance of the noble lord (King) was the 
only one in which bank-notes were refused 
to be taken at their nominal value, he did 
not perceive at first the necessity of taking 
so serious a step for the purpose of pre- 
venting that example from being fol. 
lowed. That noble lord’s motives might 
be good, but he conceived that there was 
a lex non scripta sed nata, which would lead 
men in general to decline imitating such a 
conduct. However that conduct had been 
extolled by the friends and supporters of 
that noble lord, they themselves had been 
hitherto content with praising it. As to 
the question of depreciation, he agreed 
in the definition given by a noble lord, 
that it wasa fall of price, the word price 
being a relative term. He believed that 
two prices had not existed in this country 
prior to the recent discussions ; and there 
was a perfect equality between gold and 
paper, except with a view of melting or 
exportation. Although the banks of Scot- 
land issued paper, which was convertible 
into gold, had that paper risen to a pre- 
mium above that of the Bank of Eng- 
land? It was not extremely logical, in 
his judgment, to admit in the first in- 
stance, the operation of a variety of causes 
in producing a depreciation of the pa- 
per below the gold, and immediately 
to argue on the assumption that such 
a depreciation could arise only either 
from excess or discredit. With respect 
to the general risefof prices, taxes, he con- 
ceived, must be allowed to have a consi- 
derable effect. There were some, which 
perhaps had not that sort of tendency, 
such, for instance, as the income-tax, 
which had, probably, a contrary effect. 
The increasing wealth of the country must 
have also greatly conduced to the general 
rise of prices. He held a table of prices 
in his hand, which he had reason to be- 
lieve was correctly drawn up, and b 

which it appeared, that on the scale of the 
several last years, no regular proportion 
subsisted between the alterations in the 
prices of gold and of other commodities. 
There was one part of the question, which 
was generally admitted to be in the highest 
degree problematical, and involved a 
point tha& could not be accurately ascer- 
tained, and that was the degree in which 
the velocity of circulation augmented or 
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diminished the whole amount requisite for 
circulation. So various and conflicting, 
indeed, were the opinions entertained, 
and particularly with respect to the re- 
medy, on the whole subject, that it sug- 
gested to him the case of a patient beset 
by physicians, giving the most opposite 
prescriptions. In 1801, assertions were 
made that Bank-notes had then deprecia- 
ted; no proof was, however, adduced ; 
and if the whole amount of currency when 
it consisted of gold, and paper convertible 
into gold, was compared with the quan: 
tity now in circulation, no presumptive, 
much less positive proof would be furnish- 
edof any depreciation arising from excess; 
and that any had taken place from discredit, 
had not been asserted inany quarter. Their 
lordships had been told repeatedly of the 
fate of the currencies of other countries, 
but he could not perceive the traces of 
any resemblance between our own system 
of finance and that of any other European 
state. He was still more astonished to 
hear such frequent allusions to the issue of 
assignats in France, as if any points of 
comparison could possibly be discovered 
between the great corporation of this coun- 
try, circulating notes on their private cre- 
dit as a mercantile company, and the ar- 
bitrary, unbounded, and compulsory ope- 
rations of a revolutionary government. 
In the year 1793, that government issued 
240 million in assignats, which in a sub- 
sequent year was increased to 800 million. 
This was indeed excess, but if the endea- 
vours that were made to inculcate on the 
minds of the people a belief that Bank- 
notes were nothing better than assignats 
in disguise, the prophecy might carry with 
it the means of its own fulfilment. He re- 
collected well the numerous prophecies 
that had been made by many, whose names 
he would not new mention, but which 
happily furnished examples of the general 
failure of such predictions. It was stated 
by a great authority, when the restriction 
Bill was first proposed in 1797, that if that 
measure should be adopted, the notes of 
the Bank would in six months be worth 
nothing. At that perilous and alarming 
— when rebellion extended from Ire- 

and to the Nore, that great measure was 
adopted by a distinguished character, and 
he firmly believed had accomplished the 
salvation of the country. When they now 
considered that the war in the peninsula, 
which had already proved so glorious and 
consoling to every Englishman, must be 
checked and paralysed, by any alteration 
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in the financial system, he hoped and 
trusted that the House would not be de. 
terred from taking any proceeding neces. 
sary to its security and preservation, 

The Earl of Lauderdale declared, that 
before he followed the noble lord into his 
argument on the question of depreciation, 
or into the justice of the eulogy which he 
had thought proper to pronounce upon 
ministers, he felt it impossible for him not 
to make some remarks on the sentiments 
and declarations of the noble and learned 
lord on the woolsack. When he consi- 
dered that extraordinary speech, and re- 
flected at the same time, on the situation 
and office of that noble lord, he felt the 
highest degree of astonishment and alarm, 
The noble and learned lord had begun by 
enumerating the different modes of pro- 
ceeding by which the landlord could sue 
his tenant, namely, by action of debt, by 
action on the covenant, by ejectment, and 
by distress. He scarcely knew what to 
think of the observations which accompa. 
nied this statement, or to believe that the 
noble lord had himself wished to be under- 
stood. Did he mean to say, when he 
talked of the duties of the judges, that 
they should dare to refuse to any man the 
legal remedy to which he was entitled? 
Did he intend to propose that an officer 
should be appointed to decide in court be- 
tween notes that were good and others 
which were forged, or to impress this as a 
new duty on the Judges themselves? Did 
he mean, he begged to ask, to counsel the 
Judges to refuse any Jandlord his eject- 
ment, under such circumstances? He did 
think, after what had passed, that as they 
had the power, it was their duty, to take 
the opinions of the judges themselves on 
this most momentous and_ interesting 
point? It would be worth inquiry whe- 
ther, previous to 1797, the ejectment 
would have been stayed by a payment of 
Bank-notes. Ifthe doctrine of the noble 
and learned lord that night were once es- 
tablished, Bank notes would, to every 
practical purpose, immediately become a 
legal tender. It had long been a principle 
in legislation to avoid every thing ap- 
proaching to the nature or character of an 
ex post fucto law. Now, the Bill before 
the House was utterly and entirely retro- 
spective in its operation, affecting all past 
contracts, but not interfering with future. 
He would remind the noble and learned 
lord of those judicial opinions which he 
had often uttered, and more particularly 
in a recent case, and desire him to recon- 
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cile them with the doctrines which he had 
that night promulgated. When he was so 
scrupulous of permitting the smallest 
abatement in these instances of the spirit 
of old contracts, how could he fairly or 
equitably conceive that it was the duty of 
his noble friend quietly to put up with an 
annual loss of 17 per cent. or express his 
horror at the conduct which his noble 
friend had thought proper to pursue? The 
noble secretary of state had moved that 
Ireland should be exempted from the ope- 
ration of the Bill, on the strange ground 
that two prices had prevailed there from 
time immemorial. Supposing this to be, 
what it evidently was not, a correct state- 
ment, Ireland had continued to flourish 
and improve with unexampled rapidity 
under those circumstances, which were ap- 
prehended to be certain of producing ca- 
lamity to this country. But till 1797, pa- 
per was convertible in Ireland, and there- 
fore till that period two prices could not 
have existed. It was, too, a strange rea- 
son, because the practice of extortion 
among landlords had long prevailed in 
Ireland, that therefore it should be suffer- 
ed to continue, and a measure formed on 
the principle of preventing it int his part of 
the empire be witbheld from her. Really 
this looked something like ignorance on 
the part of ministers. He was not sur- 
prised that men, who had openly confessed 
themselves uninformed upon one of the 
“most important and interesting. parts of 
political science, should be desirous of 
running down those who had devoted a 
great part of their lives to its cultivation. 
The noble lord who spoke last had said that 
many articles had fallen in value, and that 
sugar was to be purchased for less of pa- 
per in nominal value, than it formerly was 
of gold. But did he not believe, at the 
same time, that if gold was now offered 
for sugar, the difference would not be yet 
more apparent? Price, which was rela- 
tive value, was certainly not to be estima- 
ted by a comparison of any two commodi- 
ties; but where one commodity was alter- 
ed in price in an equal proportion to two 
others, the presumption was that it was de- 
preciated, and if it had fallen, with respect 
to the general sum of commodities, the 
Proof became positive that it was so depre- 
ciated. Considering the present situation 
of the country as more calamitous than at 
any former period, and being persuaded 
that the Bill before the House would, if 
passed into a law, tend to aggravate rather 
than to diminish those calamities, he should 
vote against the third reading. 
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The Earl of Morton, adverting to the 
statement of the noble lord, that the notes 
of the Bank of Scotland were at par, while 
those of the Bank of England were depre- 
ciated, observed, in contradiction to that 
statement, that at the inns, for 150 miles 
on the great North Road from Darlington 
to Edinburgh, the Scots Bank note, and 
the English Bank note, were received in- 
differently, and passed for precisely the 
same sum. 

The Earl of Liverpool defended his noble 
friend (lord Harrowby) from the charge 
of ignorance that had been preferred 
against him; a charge to which no man 
in the House or the country was with less 
justice liable than his noble friend. The 
arguments of the noble lords who opposed 
the Bill went not against this particular 
act, but against the whole of the system, 
which had been acted upon since 1797. 
If that system was proved impolitic, it 
would not follow that the proposed mea- 
sure must therefore be otherwise. The 
adoption of this measure would by no 
means preclude an investigation of that 
system, or a recurrence to cash payments 
at the Bank, if such a recurrence should 
be deemed necessary. The Bill before 
the House was a measure of justice toa 
great portion of the people. It was gene- 
rally agreed, that the strictest faith should 
be kept with the national creditor, and 
that he should be placed on as gooda 
footing as any other individual in the 
country. The national creditor received 
Bank notes at par ; he ought to be placed 
in a situation in which he should be en- 
abled to part with them at par. If in this 
point the landholder obtained anadvantage, 
the national creditor must sustain an in- 
jury. He contended that there was no 
depreciation whatever.- As to increased 
price of corn, that was attributable to the 
increase of population and consumption. 
But with respect to many articles of home 
produce. and manufacture, such as wool, 
iron, copper, lead, &c. of these some had 
been reduced, while others were stationary. 
The noble lord opposite, after a great deal 
of elaborate disquisition, had arrived at 
this profound observation, namely, that if 
the notes of the Bank of England were to 
be increased to the amount of the assignats 
of France, they would become equally 
depreciated! This was indisputable: but 
was there the least apprehension of such 
an event? The paper circulation of this 
country had not that tendency to excess 
which had been so injurious to ether coun- 
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tries. While the issue was only about 23 
millions, and the revenue amounted to be- 
tween 70 and 80 millions, there could be 
no just ground for fearing a ruinous excess. 
As to the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bank, he confessed himself wholly at 
a loss to understand how, in the present 
state of exchange with foreign countries, 
that could take place without the most 
dangerous consequences, A great deal 
had been said about profusion in the na- 
tional expenditure. What profusion? what 
measure of expence had been adopted 
with any other view but the conviction of 
its being wise and politic? If there were 
any of a different description let them be 
pointed out, The policy might be erro- 
neous, but no one was justified in terming 
it profusion, He said this because it was 
of the utmost importance that the public 
should not be induced, by any misvepre- 
sentation of such a nature, to withdraw 
their confidence from government, It was 
true that the issue of Bank paper might 
be reduced, by reducing the public ex- 
penditure, but this reduction must be 
effected, if effected at all, by a complete 
change of system; by withdrawing our 
troops from the peninsula, from Sicily, 
&c. and by an abandonment of all those 
plans to which the government had hither- 
to looked for ultimate success and security. 
For his part, convinced as he was that the 
exertions made by Great Britain were 
indispensible in the present critical situa- 
tion of Europe, he was firmly persuaded 
that whatever might be the inconveniences 
attendant on the present state of the cur- 
rency of the country, those inconveniences 
were trifling as compared with the evils 
which must result from an abandonment of 
those efforts which the country was mak- 
ing in the common cause. 

Earl Grey protested against the pro- 
posed measure, as fraught with general 
calamity. ‘The noble lord who had just 
spoken talked of the saith due to the na- 
tional creditor. That faith no one would 
wish more strictly to observe than him- 
self; but what would the national cre- 
ditor gain by the present Bill? Would it 
give to bank notes an increased value? 

ould not its only effect be to place land- 
holders in the same distressing situation ? 
For his part (notwithstanding what had 
fallen from the noble and learned lord on 
the woolsack) he never would believe, 
until it should be declared by the twelve 
judges, that the payment by a tenant {into 


a court, of bank notes, would shelter him 
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from a distress, when the law distinct} 
declared that it should be paid “ in good 
and lawful money of the realm.” — Satis. 
fied as he was, that the reverse was the 
case, he put it to the House to consider 
what would be the situation of the unfor. 
tunate tenant, after the passing of the. 
Bill. From that period it would be illegal 
and impracticable for him to purchase 
guineas, and yet with guineas alone would 
his landlord be paid. Could any thing be 
conceived more likely to create the 
greatest calamities? It was to incur all the 
evils of making bank notes a legal tender, 
without securing any of the advantages 
which might result from such a step. The 
present measyre would have the effect, 
not of stopping, but of aggravating and 
increasing the evil. The law was to be 
limited in its operation to Great Britain, 
and was not to extend to Ireland. Wh 
was this? Had it never been heard 
that the rent of lands in that part of the 
kingdom had been demanded by the land. 
lord in gold?) Was it known that this was 
common in the North of Ireland? If this 
was an evil, how came it that a remedy 
was more necessary here thanthere?, Why 
were the people in Ireland to be more ex- 
wrM to such demands than the land- 
olders in England? To this he believed 
no better answer could be given than that 
furnished by the old story of a person who 
was accused of cruelty in putting lobsters 
into cold water, and then boiling them to 
death. The reason given to justify this 
practice was, “ they were used to it;” 
and this he conceived, was all that could 
be said for thus neglecting the people of 
Ireland. He was astonished to hear the 
noble lord opposite contend that bank pa- 
per was not depreciated, and thought the 
arguments he had urged were far from 
proving what they were intended to prove ; 
and the arguments he had made use of to 
shew that the Orders in Council had done 
good, were only to be derived fromthe 
present distress of the country. The 
only remedy which could be supplied to 
the evils complained of, and those which 
would follow the adoption of the measure 
proposed, and those measures to which it 
must lead, was a retarn to payments in 
specie. He reminded their lordships of 
the assignats in France ; and then ad- 
verting to the affairs of the peninsula, de- 
clared that though he had concurred in 
the vote of thanks to lord Wellington, as 
he had really done more than he had ex- 
pected he would be able to do, yet still it 
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was his firm opinion, if we made ourselves 
principals in the war, and attempted to 
contend with the whole military power of 
France on the continent, the consequences 
would be most ruinous to this country. 
He was surprised at the statement which 
had been made of the prosperous state of 
our affairs, and regarded it as a delusion, 
which, if given into, would render it im- 
possible for us to survive our présent diffi- 
culties. If the bill before the House were 
carried, it would go to make the bank 
note a legal tender, and that must lead to 
its farther depreciation. He was anxious 
to give the supporters of the measure a 
timely warning before they proceeded 
too far, as he was confident no victory 
would gratify our enemy so much, or so 
strongly prove the complete success of his 
endeavours to injure this country, as the 
passing of an act subversive of the ancient 
rights of the constitution. 

The Earl of Lauderdale thought it would 
be unbecoming to pass the bill, under all 
the circumstances of the case, without 
having first the opinions of the judges. 
He would therefore move as an amend- 
ment, that after the word “ ‘That,’? words 
should be inserted summoning the judges 
to attend that House to-morrow. 

Lord Grenville spoke in favour of the 
amendment, as after what had fallen 
from the noble and learned lord in the 
course of debgte, their opinions were ne- 
cessary to explain the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor, in explanation, re- 
peated that the law of the country would 
remain the same after the passing of the 
act as at present in cases of execution, 
and said that the landlord .who took a 
note must take it for the sum specified in 
it. and when distraining must submit to 
have such a note so offered to him. 

The Amendment was negatived without 
a division. The question was next put on 
the third reading of the Bill. On this a 
division took place, when the numbers 
were: Contents 43.— Non Contents 16.— 
Majority 27.—The Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Tuesday, July 9. 

Inpictment acainst De YoncE FoR 
SELLING Guineas.] ‘Lord Folkestone rose 
_to move for certain papers, upon the sub- 
ject of the | ava against a man of 
the name of De Yonge, convicted of sell- 


‘ing guineas. To this motion he under- 
( VOL. XX. ) 


stood there was no objection, and, he 
should therefore call fur copies of the 
indictment, under which the prosecution 
was carried on twelve months since. The 
vase of this man was, in his opinion, a 
peculiarly hard one: he had been prose- 
cuted under an obsolete statute passed in 
the reign of Edward the 6th, which pro- 
vided a punishment for what was thereby 
constituted a crime. Upon that prosecu- 
tion he was convicted, but a point of law 
was urged by his counsel, and reserved by 
the J sige who tried him, for the opinion 
of the twelve judges. The question for 
consideyation was, whether the act im- 
puted to the defendant was a crime or not. 
The noble lord saw nothing but hardship 
in the case, for De Yonge had done no- 
thing more than what bankers and. mer- 
chants were constantly in the habit of doing 
and of course were amenable for it under 
the statute alluded to, namely, paying a 
premium for gold and silver, not certainly 
for any unjust uses, but to carry their 
business on. The act imposed a punish- 
ment both on buyer and seller. When 
persons of such great consequence in the 
state were amenable, it was rather hard to 
select an unknown individual like De 
Yonge for prosecution. When the argu- 
ments came on, the decision was delayed 
from term to term on account of their not 
being complete ; and it was not until the 
expiration of twelve months that De Yonge 
was enabled to obtain a decision, which 
was in his favour, and he was acquitted 
by the opinion of the twelve judges, they 
being of opinion that no prosecution could 
lie. Under these circumstances, he 


wished to bring the matter before the 


House, in order that some remedy might 
be applied to prevent a recurrence of the 
evil, De Yonge having been put to great 
expence in defending himself, and to much 
inconvenience, by the great delay before 
the decision was known. The noble lord 
then moved for a copy of the Indictment 
found against De Yonge for selling 
guineas; and also of the record of all sub- 
sequent proceedings had thereupon. 

‘The Attorney General should not have 
been surprised at the motion of the noble 
lord, if he had imputed to those who car- 
ried on the prosecution against De Yonge 
any unnecessary delay, or improper con- 
duct in bringing it on for trial; not having 
so done, he could not see on what grounds 
he desired the papers. He had not im- 
puted ‘blame to any one, and with respect 
to the csley which had necessarily taken 
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moved the first reading of the Bill brought 
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place, that did not depend on the prosecu- 
tors. It arose from circumstances which 
could not be avoided. In some cases the 
judges decided immediately ; in others, 
resent a question of 
much importance, they wished for further 
time for consideration. They had heard, 
not as the noble lord supposed, incomplete 
arguments, but arguments proceeding 
from the minds of some of the most 
learned men atthe bar. Wishing to hear 
further arguments, they delayed their 
decision’ until those doubts which were 
considerable, wereentirely removed. They 
then gave their opinion in favour of an 
acquittal. He saw no reason for the 
motion, and should oppose it. 

Lord Fotkestone admitted that great 
learning, and much research had been dis- 
played in the arguments, He did not 
mean by stating that the arguments were 
incomplete to impute a defect, but to 
shew that the judges were not satisfied 
with them. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 


Coin anp Bank Note Bitt.] The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, before he 


from the Lords, he wished to make a few 
observations respecting it, both as to its 
provisions, and to the circumstances by 
which he was induced to give it his sup- 
port. -It was with asentiment of deep re- 
gret that he could even come to parliament 


or the purpose of recommending such a_ 
Bill, but this sentiment became much. 
stronger from a consideration of the, 
advanced period of the session, and the 
limited attendance that could be expected | 


on a discussion of such peculiar impor- 
tance. The regret that he felt in the first 
place was founded on the recollection 
that for the last fourteen years the paper 
of the Bank of England had been able to 
uphold itself in public estimation. During 
those fourteen years, trials and exertions 
had been undergone by the country of 
the severest and most extensive nature, 
difficulties. of unexampled magnitude had 
been encountered, and yet the circulating 
paper had maintained its credit. Through 
this long peried of danger and of exertion, 
while the military operations of the coun- 
try abroad were carried on upon a scale 
the most extensive, bank notes had re- 
tained their current value, and the pros- 
perity and strength of the country had 
flourished without diminution or ‘Hang 
it was, then, not our great and glorious 
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expeditions, it was not our extended and 
powerful establishments, it was not the 
continued and unabated exertions of the 
country against a foreign enemy, and jn 
support of its liberties and its existence, 
that had created the necessity of havin 
recourse to any measure of this description, 
An imperious necessity did, however, now 
exist for its adoption, and he begged leave 
to state in what manner that necessity had 
originated, and the reason why that ne. 
cessity had only become recently appa. 
rent. ‘This would serve to explain wh 
ministers had not deemed it necessary to 
propose any similar Bill at an earlier 
period, and why they felt it their duty to 
the country to give it their support at the 
presentlate period ofthe session. A noble. 
man of high rank and great political dis. 
tinction and large landed property, had 
thought it proper and advisable, after hay. 
ing hitherto received the rents of his 
estates in the ordinary currency of the 
country, to give a general notice to his 
tenants, that from the period of that 
notice, issued immediately before the 
usual period of half yearly payments, 
he would receive only gold or paper 
estimated by the price of gold in the 
market. This notice, whether inten. 
tionally or otherwise he did not presume 
to determine, was not declared, till the 
time when it was well known that Parlia- 
ment was on the point of stparating. He 
did not mean to insinuate that the noble 
lord was actuated with any other views 
than such as became his rank and station 
in society. He did not wish to attribute 
any improper motives in supposing him 
to be influenced by his own theories on 
the subject, and adesire of enforcing them 
by practical examples. The impression 
on his mind when he first heard of the 
circumstance, which was before it was 
mentioned in Parliament, was that it did 
not of itself call for any legislative inter- 
ference to guard against any consequences 
which it might occasion. He was then 
persuaded, that a system which had so 
long existed, and under which the coun- 
try had so long prospered, might safely 
be left to stand upon its own merits, and 
to support its character without the aid of 
any parliamentary enactment. He felt, 
intead, that the conduct of the noble lord 
was certainly productive of some alarm, 
but not of a size or nature to alter bis opi- 
nion, until he found to his surprize, that 
instead of being discountenanced and cone 
demned by all those whose opinions 
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would have been likely to have an effect 
on that noble lord, it was defended and 
extolled as just, acd even as patriotic. 
He had conceived, that the noble lord, 


finding no encouragement from the opi- 


nions, any more than from the conduct of 
his friends, would have at length seen the 
propriety of desisting from his purpose. 


Jt was probable, he thought, that when 


the noble lord reflected that those whose 
conduct had previously resembled his 
own, were exclusively pedlars, and Jews, 
and smugglers, he would not persevere. 
When he found, however, to his astonish- 
ment that he was deceived in this expec- 
tation, that the direct contrary was the 
case, that the noble lord’s friends, his ad- 
vocates, and his panegyrists, were among 
those who had a great lead and influence, 
although not so great perhaps as they 
imagined ; then it was that he felt con- 
vinced of the expediency, and of the ne- 
cessity of taking some step before the 
prorogation of Parliament, to prevent the 
effect which such doctrines and examples, 
proceeding from such high quarters, might 

roduce on the community at large. No 
doubt the noble lord himself thought he 
was acting a most admirable part, and 
one that reflected on him the highest cre- 
dit, but at the same time he would de- 
clare that he could conceive no act what- 
ever, that in proportion to the limited 
sphere of an individual was calculated to 
produce such formidable effects against 


the interests of society, as that of the noble 


lord which had imposed on them the ne- 
cessity of adopting the present Bill.—He 
had now stated the reasons which had in- 
duced ministers to decline pressing an 

measure of this description, and, he trusted, 
sufficiently proved the injustice of the re- 
proaches which had been urged against 
them on this account. It had appeared 
to him impossible, that the old adherents 
of Mr. Pitt, and those who had approved 
of the Restriction in 1797, could oppose a 
measure formed on the same principle, 
and rendered necessary by similar causes 
of a more extended operation; or that the 
supporters of Mr. Fox, on the other hand, 
could disapprove of a Bill, the professed 
object of which was to prevent what they 
so much deprecated, the establishment of 
two prices. Those who had maintained 
the opinions of the Bullion Committee, 


and in particular he wished to allude to. 


the hon. and learned member who was the 
chairman of that Committee, and had con- 
sequently held forth the expediency of 
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suffering the intervention of two years be- 
fore the period of resuming cash payments, 
ought surely to come forward in aid of 
the Bank in the mean time. He was aware 
that it had been asserted from high autho- 
rity, and asserted with great confidence, 
that at no antecedent period was the gold 
more plentiful or cheaper than it was at 
present. This was certainly at variance 
with all that had been hitherto heard, and 
notwithstanding the assertion came from 
men who imagined that they enjoyed and 
monopolized all the talent and statesman- 
like knowledge of the country, he had no 
hesitation to say it was most preposter- 
ous and absurd. He should have thought 
it the at of those who had been 
instrumental in causing the original re- 
striction, not to attempt to depreciate the. 
paper, which, if it was altered in its na- 
ture, had been altered by themselves. 
After all that had been said by many who 
appeared to wish to oppress and stig- 
matise all who refused to admit their 
superior wisdom, and to idolize their su- 
perior talents, could any thing be more 
manifestly unjust, than that a person hav- 
ing 6,000/. in the funds, and renting a farm 
of 300/. per annum, should be obliged to 
receive the interest of the former in paper, 
and pay the latter in gold at its present 
excessive price. It would be highly de- 
sirable, he readily agreed, to avoid mak- 
ing bank notes a legal tender; but if, 
from the state of the country, from any 
accidental alarm, or other causes, it might 
no longer be desirable, he was prepared 
to say that it might become a proper and 
expedient measure. In the year 1797, 
Mr. Pitt had himself entertained great 
doubts as to the policy of their making 
the notes legal tender; and these doubts 
were, he believed, chiefly removed from 
his mind by the meeting of the merchants, 
and the universal disposition displayed to 
take the notes without any such legal en- 
actment. He saw in his place an hon. 
alderman (Combe), who had then inquired 
if it was the intention of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to propose the legal tender 
between individuals as well as between 
government and the subject, to which he 
answered, that he believed it to be unne- 
cessary. When interrogated as to the 
probability of its becoming necessary, he 
replied that it was impussible to declare. 
Mr. Fox then wished to know his opinion 
respecting the tendency of the measure 
to create that effect, to which Mr. Pitt 
answered, that he had no opinion (Hear ! 
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hear!) He might quote sir F. Baring, no 
mean authority, on a question of this kind, 
in confirmation of the opinion that the 
policy commenced in the year 1797, with 
respect to the issues of the bank, must ne- 
cessarily terminate in making bank notes 
a legal tender. Still, however, it was a 
point to which he should very unwillingly 
accede, and which he confidently hoped 
would be found an unnecessary measure, 
both from the injustice of the proceeding, 
which must lead to it, and the odium that 
had already attached to the conduct which 
he had before referred to. The com- 
parison instituted between the paper cur- 
rency of this country and the assignats in 
France, at least admitted of this consola- 
tion, that when the restriction was origin- 
ally proposed, the same sort of observa- 
tion was made, the same gloomy predic- 
tions uttered, and the same confident as- 
sertions of our being not on the verge, 
but in the very guiph of ruin. We had, 
however, since passed fourteen years, and 
during the whole period had increased in 
external strength, in a ratio equal to our 
internal prosperity. Invasion was ther 
declared to be a less evil than such an 
attack on the financial credit of the em- 
pire, yet invasion had been since pre- 
vented, and the financial credit of the 
empire sustained. But could any men, 
except for the purpose of raising an out- 


‘ery, or realizing the mischief which they 


afiected to deplore, sincerely mean to 
say, that the paper of the bank of Eng- 
land bore any resemblance whatever to 
the French assignats? The whole amount 
of the bank issues had never exceeded 
25,000,000 and they were at present not 
more than 23,000,000, leaving to the whole 
supply of the national circulation only an 
addition of 13,000,000 upon the amount 
in 1797, previous to the restriction. In 
one year France issued not less than 
50,000,000, in the following 25,000,000 
more, and in the course of five years, not 
less than a thousand millions. Here was 
a sum far exceeding our national debt, 
while our issues had never exceeded one 
third of our annual revenue. The present 
Bill was intended to guard only against 
an improper and injurious alarm ; and for 
this purpose it simply took away the pro- 
cess of distress for rent upon a proffered 
payment in bank-notes. This was pro- 
posed by an hon. gentleman in 1797, but 


‘opposed by Mr. Pitt, on the ground that 


no reason existed in the feeling or dis- 
position of the country to require it. Mr. 


‘ 
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Fox, however, even then supported it,— 
Much had been said respecting Ireland, 
and the inconsistency ot not extending 
this Bill to that country.. The reason,: 
however, simply was that the cause and 
object of the Bill were new ‘in this coun. 
try, but not so in Ireland, where two 
prices had in fact prevailed before the re. . 
striction on the bank took place. He wag 
ready to allow, also, that it was unadvise. 
able to interfere in contracts between man 
and man; but the act of 1797 had ah 
ready altered that sort of relation, and we 
were in a situation in which it was notorious 
that the public creditor could receive no. 
thing but paper. Under these views, and 
upon these considerations, he moved that 
the Bill be read a first time. 

Mr. Abercromby said, that although it 
was unusual to enter at large into any dis- 
cussion upon the first reading of a Bill, 
yet as the right hon. gentleman had given 
so ample a statement, and as he was désir- 
ous of leaving the debate on the usual 
stage, the second reading, to his hon, 
friends, who would enter fully into the 
question, he trusted he might be permitted 
to make a few observations in the present _ 
instance. The right hon. gentleman, in 


meet of a Bill which he could only con- 


sider in itself as a Bill calling on that 
House to be a party in committing a gross 
fraud upon the public; as a Bill, threaten- 
ing in its consequences ruin to the esta- — 
blished forms and institutions of the coun. 
ry» set out with an attack on the conduct 
of a noble lord (King) whom he was proud 
to call his noble friend, because he knew 
his private worth, and his incapacity to do 
any thing inconsistent with public virtue. 
He begged leave to ask the right hon. 
gentleman whether, before he heard of the 
intention of the noble lord, he was igno- 
rant that Bank notes were depreciated 20 
per cent.? and if he was not thus ignorant, 
what ought the House to think of a minis- 
ter, who, perfectly sensible of what it was 
the interest of the land owner to do, could 
have intended parliament to separate on 
the supposition that the land owner would 
not choose to prosecute his evident interest, 
and his legal right? Was he ignorant of 
the law, and did he presume that by virtue 
of his office, he could oppress and intimi- 
date any individual, who, during the re- 
cess, might venture to act upon that in- 
terest? Sensible that such conduct in in- 
dividuals afforded a contradiction to all 
their arguments, which was plain and pal- 
pable to the understandings and business 
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of all men, they seemed to have relied on 
their own discretionary powers, greater 
‘ than the law itself, to put down and ex- 
tinguish every such attempt among indi- 
yiduals. Now, indeed, when this design 
could be no longer entertained, the mi- 
nister came down to the House with a pro- 
osition for violating at once all subsisting 
contracts made antecedent to the deprecia- 
tion, and,to alter the whole system of our 
law for the preservation of the value of 
property. He was willing to do justice to 
the candour of the right hon. gentleman, 
who certainly had this night, with a sin- 
lar frankness, professed his conversion 

to the code of Robespierre. It was now 
no longer a secret, that in the opinion of 
his Majesty’s government, Bank notes 
might eventually become a legal tender, 
‘as they would by this Bill immediately 
become a legal equivalent. What induce- 
ment any longer existed upon the Bank 
to restrain its issues? They now saw that 
parliament was pledged to support them, 
and that the law might soon protect them 
in any extent of issue. The right hon. 
gentleman seemed to think it strange that 
men should defend their property; but 
such a defence, when aided by the sanc- 
‘tion of the law, did not appear to him to 
be mean, or unworthy of any person, more 
‘especially if that person was one who had 
~ watched the progress of the depreciation, 
and felt it to be his duty to guard himself 
and his family from its effects. The right 
hon. gentleman seemed to have forgotten 
that the paper currencies of the continent 
had been all issued on the credit of the 
government of the respective states. But 
what interest, he would ask, had the peo- 
ple of this country in the profits and bo- 
nusses of the Bank? That the present 
state of circulation was necessary to sup- 
port the system of government, was pre- 
cise:y what was urged by the government 
of France in justification of the assignats, 
_and it was an argument which completely 
overlooked every principle of public ho- 
nour and national faith, It was idle and 
‘fallacious to represent the stockholder’s 
interest to be connected with a fall in the 
value of paper, and that he could derive 
any benefit from the increasing prices of 
commoditiés and the decreasing value of 
his property, because landed property was 
subject to the same sort and degree of loss. 
The right hon. gentleman had seemed to 
describe himself as the only legitimate re- 
presentative of Mr. Pitt. He had never 


before heard that distinguished person, 
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whose great qualities all admired, however 
destructive they might deem his measures 
to the public interest, accused of any de- 
sign to get rid of the national debt in the 
manner by which he certainly might have 
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succeeded in that ‘object—by making 
Bank notes a legal tender. The excep- 
tion of Ireland, and the limiting the dura- 
tion of the Bill, were only fresh proofs of 
the impropriety and danger of the expe- 
dient, How could foreigners be expected 
any longer to trust their property in our 
funds when the returns were annually di- 
minished? Pregnant as the Bill was with 
such extensive consequences, he called on 
all who valued not merely the interests, 
but the character, the credit, and the faith, 
of the country, of government, and of par- 
liament, to pause before they agreed to a 
measure that was nothing less than an out- 
rageous invasion of the most sacred rights 
‘of property, and a plain avowal that the 
circulating medium of the country could 
not support itself without the aid and in- 
terference of the law. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton announced it 
as his determination to oppose the Bill in 
every stage. He complained of the ab- 
surd provisions made by one of its clauses 
which went to exclude Ireland from the 
pretended benefits of the Bill, though the 
evil it professed to remedy existed to so 
much greater an extent in that country 
than in any other part of the united king- 
dom. 

Mr. Dent would not oppose the first 
reading of the Bill, as he did not object to 
its introduction to the House, although in 
its passage through, there were parts of it 
which he might feel it his duty strongly 
to object to. 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his surprise, 
that after the very able speech of his hon: 
and learned friend, none of the right 
honourable gentlemen opposite should 
have thought it necessary to say something 
in answer to the objections which had 
been so strongly urged against their own 
measure—for as such he should consider 
it. He thought that the right honourable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had in- 
dulged in observations which were by no 
means warranted by the conduct of the 
noble lord upon whom they were intended 
to bear so hard. That noble lord had 
done nothing more than he was justified 
in doing, both in law and in equity. He 
thought, too, that the insinuations which 
were ‘so invidiously thrown out by the 
right hon. gentleman against another noble 
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-lord (Grenville) were equally inapplicable, 


came, peculiar 


and, aeneianing the quarter whence they 

y unfortunate. The right 
hon. gentleman had accused that noble 
lord of affecting the monopoly of all the 
talents of the country. He would not 
stop seriously to refute so ridiculous 
charge; but when he accused that noble 
lord of exacting the submission due from 
inferior to abler statesmen, he was charg- 
ing him with a crime of which that right 
hon. gentleman had not long ago vainly 
tempted that noble lord to be guilty. 
The right bon. gentleman had himself ac- 
knowledged lord Grenville to be what he 
now accused him of falsely aspiring to be. 
He had knelt to that noble lord—he bad 
bowed to his acknowledged superiority, 
and avowed himself wiiling to go below 
him, and act under that noble lord, as 
first lord of the treasury. The accusation 
therefore, groundless as it undoubtedly 
was, was still more unfortunate as coming 
from the right hon. gentleman, who had 
himself given his personal testimony, 
that whether lord Grenville had any such 
pretensions to such superiority or not, that 
still, in the opinion of the right hon. gen- 
tleman, they were well founded. It had 
been said, or rather insinuated, that in the 
projection of the restriction act, Mr. Pitt 
had some such measure as this, or one 
still stronger—going even so far as to make 
Bank notes a legal tender—that he had 
then some such measure in contemplation. 
He could not receive the doubtful insinua- 
tions of the right hon. gentleman as greater 
authority than the decided testimony. of 
lord Grenville, the bosom-friend and coun- 
sellor of Mr. Pitt. That noble lord bad 
declared his belief that Mr. Pitt had never 
adopted the measure ef restriction but as 
a temporary expedient ;.and with a mag- 
nanimity that, in his opinion, did that 
noble lord immortal honour, he had ex- 
pressed his regret for having supported 
the first extension of the Bitl, when it was 
about to expire; and subsequently he 
gave the proposal for the second extension 
of the restriction act, an energetic though 
ineffectual opposition, The noble lord 
had never approved of it originally, but 
asa mere temporary expedient, and now 
that it was meant to be made permanent, 
he looked upon it as a fatal measure. 
And what were they now going to de in 
passing the present Bill—to take a step 
which must inevitably lead to another ; 
if they passed this Bill, what would be the. 
next step? Why, to make Bank-notes a 
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legal tender, and when Bank-notes w 
once a legal tender, they must then im. 
pose a maximum on prices. And what, he 
asked, was all this but treading in the foot. 
steps of France, tracing step by step those 
very measures so strongly condemned b 
lord Mornington (now marquis of Wel 
lesley) in his speech in 1794, at the time 
when Mr. Pitt had declared France to be 
on the verge, if not already in the gul 

of national bankruptcy ; and was it to be 
expected that the same steps pursued under 
the same circumstances, would not lead to 
the same dreadful results in both countries? 
He could not help looking at the mode in 
which this Bill originated as somethi 
singular. He would suppose that a mem. 
ber of that House who had been held 

by ministers as a land-mark to be aveid 
with respect to the dangerous turn of bis 
political views and sentiments, after having 
been resisted by that government in every 
political measure he had supported; that 
after such long and uniform habits of dif- 
ference that same government should find 
their eyes suddenly opened by a measure 
coming from that obnoxious quarter, and 
that after opposing it, they should in two 
days after, come down and join in the 
support of it--whether all this was the re- 
sult. of ignorance or rashness, or both to- 
gether, he left to the right hon. gentlemen 
to explain.—Fhe hon. gentleman again 
adverted to the observations which had 
been thrown out against lord King—the 
word ‘ extorted’ had been used, not by the 
right hon. gentleman, but yet it had been 
used, and indirectly applied to the conduct 
of lord King: that noble lord had done 
[nothing which his own motives could not 
justify—from his general knowledge of 
that noble lord, a knowledge of which he 
was proud, he believed him to be a strictly 
honest man, and atterly incapable of the 
motives that: had been imputed to him. 
Was this Bill directed against lord King? 
No, say gentlemen, but its object is to sup- 
port k-paper—support Bank-paper! 
They might as well screw up the ba- 
rometer and call it fine weather. But 
where was the hardship or injustice of lord 
King’s conduct? Bank-paper was either 
depreciated, or it was not; if it was not, 
where was the hardship, and if it was, 
where was the injustice? He would ask 
those gentlemen who were so loud in their 
censures of his conduct, if they had any 
lands out of lease, and if, after the passing 
of this Bill, they would renew such leases 
on the old terms?—He next adverted to 
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‘gsked where was the justice of the Im- 


did we live? What must be the awful 
gituation of the countr 


that provision of the Bill, confining its 
operation to Great Britain solely, and 


perial Parliament in Ireland, enacting, that 
aman should be transported for an act, 
which, if he had done in England, would 
have subjected him to fine and imprison- 
ment tay, and which, if done in Ireland, 
would have been no offence at all? Or 
were they weak enough to suppose, that 
Jord King would desist in consequence 
of this act? Something like an insinuation 
had crept abroad that the courts of law 
might in their construction of the law of 
the land open a door of relief to the tenant 
against the just and legal demands of the 
land-holder. Good God! in what times 


when such 
shameful subterfauges could be thought 
of—when in order to force a depre- 
ciated paper currency, men would take 
refuge inthe hope that the tribunals 
of justice would resort to chicane, to 
expound the laws against themselves ! 
The right hon. gentleman ought to haye 
known that agriculture was the basis of 
all national prosperity ; let him well con- 
sider what would be the immediate prac- 
tical effectsof this bill in restricting the 
grant of leases. Suppose when a man 
came into the market with his commo- 
dity, he should say, ‘ I choose gold, and 
refuse to take paper ;’ would not this es- 
tablish two prices, and would not the 
only remedy then be, the establishment 
ofa maximum? and would not this be the 
fulfilment of all the prophecies of 1797, 
though the right hon. gentleman had 
asked with such ignorant exultation, if | 
any of those predictions were now likely | 
to be verified? At that late period of the. 
session, when so many gentlemen had re- | 
turned to their summer avocations, after | 
whathad already passed in that House. 
_ the question, he had little hope of 
ellectual resistance to the present bill. 
He understood that it was the intention of 
the right hon. gentleman to fix the second 
reading for Monday next, but as that was. 
the day on which most of the landholders’ 
in that House would probably be occupied 
with the business of the quarter ses- 
sions then commencing, he thought it 
might be more advisable to fix the second 
reading either for some day this week 
before they left town, or what might be 
more convenient, for Monday ‘sen’night. 
Before he sat down he should move that the 
clerk do read the third Resolution ‘of the 
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Committee on the Bullion Report, in which 
Resolution the Committee stated it as 
their opinion that paper and coin were 
in equal public estimation. Was that 
the present opinion of the House? Did 
they still think that the Bank-note 
was not depreciated? If so, then all 
the mischief which usually arose from 
unnecessary legislative regulations was 
attributable to ministers for their adoption 
of the bill before the House. Let the 
House not forget, and let the country, 
from one end of itto the other, be in- 
formed of the fact that the right hon. 
gentleman opposite had declared, that the 
existing state of things was such as might 
lead to the necessity of making Bank 
notes a legal tender. After they had 
heard this, let the public read lord Morn- 
ingten’s speech, in which he described 
the progress and the fate of the assignats 
of France ; and let them recollect, that 
the same lord Mornington (now mar- 
quis Wellesley) was one of the lead- 
ing members of the existing adminis- 
tration, an administration by which it 
was proposed to imitate the first and se- 
cond steps of the French financial minis- 
ters of former days. If the present sys- 
tem were pursued, the Bank might and 
must alternately make tons of paper, 
which would be worth merely the value of 
the paper. Lord Kiag had, most unwisely, 
most unjustly, most detrimentally to the 
general good, been called an extortioner. 
He was no such thing. His wish was 
solely to preserve his rights. If he had 
been an extortioner, he would have ex- 
tended his notice to all ‘his tenantry, in- 
stead of confining it to that portion to 
which he had confined it.—Having no 
faith whatever in the nostrum now pro- 
posed to remedy the evils of the state, 
‘he should oppose even the first reading of 
the bill, as he would oppose the opening 
of Pandora’s box, if it were still to ‘be 
opened, and with that view he should take 
the sense of the House on the question. 
In the first place, however, he moved that 
the clerk read the third. Resolution of the 
Committee on the Bullion Report.—The 
Resolution was accordingly read as follows: 
“ Resolved, That the Promissory Notes. 
of the said company ‘have hitherto been, 
and are at this time, held in public esti« 
mation to be equivalent to the legal coin 
of the realm, and generally accepted as 
such inall pecuniary transactions to which 
such coin is lawfully applicable.” 

Mm A. Baring said, that those who had 
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opposed the present Bill, seemed to look 
wpon it merely in the light of ‘an abstract 
question; but the question was not whe- 
ther or not, generally speaking, this. was 
a desirable Bill, but whether the situation 
of the country was such as to render such 
@ measure necessary. What would they 
propose as a remedy for the present diffi- 
culties? It was not enough to state that 
the country would be in an unfortunate 
situation on account of the forced paper cir- 
culation; because until parliament should 
find an adequate remedy for the evil, that 
situation was absolutely necessary. The 
situation in which we were now placed, 
was no other than that in which we had 
uniformly been ever since the year 1797. 
The circulation of the country rested on 
no other security but a combination of 
wealthy individuals in the country; and 
the general good faith among individuals 
held the place of compulsion. He would 
not say whether lord King was blameable 
or not in agitating the present question ; 
but this he would say, that nothing could 
be more honourable to the country at 
large than that no person, under any temp- 
tation, had yet ventured to refuse the 
notes of the Bank of England. This, in- 
deed, shewed a high spirit of patriotism 
inthe country atlarge. But ifthe country 
was aware of any individual of large 
landed preperty refusing to take those 
notes at their established value, the sitaa- 
tion of things was altered. His own opi- 
nion was, that Bank of England notes 
eught to be made a legal tender at once. 
He thought the simple legal tender would 
be more efficient than the provisions. of 
the present Bill; but if he hesitated as to 
this measure at present, it was because he 
thought that preparatory to it some se- 
curity should be taken by parliament, that 
the Bank issues should not exceed a cer- 
tain quantity, that the country might have 
something to look to. 
that there was a disposition in the Bank to 
over-issue ; he believed that their dispo- 
sition lay the other way; but be thought 
it was not proper to leave this subject to 
their discretion, and that some limitation 
should take place by authority of that 
House, that the public might not be ex- 
posed to suffer from the mere will of any 
set of men.—Another thing which, he 
thought, ought to take place preparatory 
to the legal tender, which if not introduced 
in this, ought to be introduced in the next 
session of parliament, was, that some 
pledge should be given by that House re- 


He did not believe: 
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specting the expenditure of the country, 

because a limitation of the issue of paper 
would have a tendency to embarrass the: 
government, if they contiuued to act upon 


their present system. There were there. 

fore, two points, which, he thought, ought 
| to be attended to: first, that proper ge. 
curity should be taken against the over. 
issues of the Bank; and, secondly, that 
some measures should be taken to prevent 
the contraction of the issues from ob. 
structing the wheels of government. When 
he talked of the limitation of the issues, he 
did not mean to say that they ought to be 
less than the present amount, but that 
they ought to be limited not to exceed a 
certain amount. The paper currency of 
the country was essentially connected 
with the public debt. The profuse ex. 
penditure of the country which had been 
going on both before and since the re- 
striction, depended upon the restriction, 
and must be puta stop to if the restriction 
was to be put anend to. When he said 
this, he could not see any ground for the 
despondency which had gone abroad re. 
eens the resources of the country, and 
that the public debt was a clog to the 
country. He was of a totally different 
opinion, and he thought that without the 
public debt the country could not main- 
tain any thing like the forces which it at 


present maintained. The deficiency of ~ 


our finances did not exceed 20 or 2) mil- 
lion, and after deducting what was covered 
by the Sinking Fund, we had _ no occasion 
to borrow more than 10 million. Now, 
if we could only retrench five millions from 
our present expenditure, and raise an ad- 
ditional five million of taxes, the remainder 
of the deficiency would be covered by the 


Sinking Fund, and the future increase of 


the Sinking Fund might be applied to- 
wards a reduction of the national debt. 
Were this system adopted, and persevered 
in with constancy for any length of time, 
it would give the country a new degree of 
confidence. It was true that nothing but 
a sense of the present danger, and of the 
ruin which was hanging over the country, 
would induce the people to agree to such 
an increase of their burdens; but when he 
considered that in one year lord Sidmouth 
laid on new taxes to the amount of 12 
million, he thought that this sum of 10 
million might be raised, in some way or 
other, by retrenchment and new taxes. 
This Bill, he thought, would preserve the 
subject from all actions and ejectments, and 
so forth; but still, however, he was con- 
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yinced that something of a more per- 
manent nature ought to be resorted to. 
Mr. Tierney said, that after hearing the 
speech of the hon. gent. who had just sat 
down, it was impossible for him to give a 
silent vote on the presentoccasion. More 
monstrous doctrine he had never heard in 
that House than the doctrine, which had 
just fallen from the hon. gent. He pitied 
the members who had left the House two 
months ago, after they had been told by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
resent question had been then set at rest. 
He told them then, that the intrinsic value 
of Bank notes was not equal to their no- 
minal value ; and this the right hon. gent. 
did not choose to dispute ;_ but he solved 
the difficulty by stating, that Bank notes 
were equal to guineas ia the public esti- 
mation. After having reported this to 
their constituents, it was rather unfortu- 
nate that one of the first things they should 
hear of was, that Bank notes were to be 
made a legal tender. And who were the 
advocates for this measure? Its advocates 
were two of the most suspicious characters 


in the world—the Chancellor of the Ex-. 


chequer and a Bank, Director.—(Hear, 
hear!) Much had been said about sound- 
ing an alarm; but no person could give 
occasion to a more well founded alarm 
than the gentleman who had just sat down. 
When he heard such monstrous doctrines, 
he thought the only safety for the country 
was to take the alarm, that they might 
save their property from destruction. 
The hon, gent. had said that the Bank had 
no interest in the present state of things. 
He believed, however, that there was an 
understanding between the Bank Directors 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
this subject ; and he believed that even 
if such men as lord Stanhope and lord 
King had never lived they would have 
fallen on this plan, because it had been 
avowed by the right hon. gent. over 
the way, that such a plan was in Mr. 
Pitt’s mind. He did not believe that Mr. 
Pitt was of opinion that a compulsory 
tender would be proper. He acquitted 
Mr. Pitt of ever entertaining any such 
opinion, whatever hostility he -might 
have shewn to his measures. But the pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Exchequer saw the 
matter in a different light. He saw no 
other remedy, but this measure—and so 
‘said the hon. Bank Director. But it seem- 


ed there was to be a bargain between the 
high contracting parties. You who are 


in the government, are not to be so pro- 
(VOL, XX. ) 
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fuse in your expenditure, and we the Bank 
Directors will furnish you with our paper 5 
but this will require an act of parliament. 
However, this would be merely a nominal 
contract, for the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would never be tied down toa 
ceriain sum in his expendiiure, but would 
always find some means or other of going 
beyond his limitation. The hon, gent. 
told ministers that there would, be no 
injury, because there would be no in- 
crease of the national debt. The system 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
to eat up the War taxes, so that there was 
a necessity of recurring to a further loan, 
But now we must either raise five mil- 
lions, or make the -Bank Note a legal 
tender, . Ail the rest seemed now to be 
entirely thrown aside—to be set at rest. 
We must not broach any more any of the 
doctrines of depreciation of currency, and 
of the difference between the market and 
mint price of gold. We must not say 
any thing of the impolicy of the Orders 
in Council. All these questions were now 
entirely set at rest. The only thing now 
necessary to the salvation of the country, 
was tomake Bank Notes a legal tender. 
For his part, he thought such a measure 
would be the destruction of the country ; 
for no country could subsist with a com- 
pulsory paper currency. ‘The gentlemen 
opposite now stated, with a candour for 
which he gave them credit, that the legal 
tender was the only safe measure to be 
adopted. A great deal had been said 
about Bank deposits, by a person who 
entertained a very curious idea of Bank 
deposits, and who said that a Bank de- 
posit was nothing more than a paper des 
posit. He could not understand how more 
respect would be paid to a Bank note, bes 
cause the legislature should say it was 
worth twenty shillings. Ought we not 
first to satisfy ourselves that it was really 
worth that sum. ‘They had determined 
already what its value was in the public 
estimation ; but would it not be proper, 
before passing the bill, to go into a Coms 
mittee to inquire into this circumstance, 
They had not before pronounced their 
own opinion on the subject, but only the 
opinion of the public. In what, he would 
ask, did that worth consist ? It could only 
comprehend its convertibility: into cash. 
He could understand what was meant 
if the value was deposited ; because that 
might be said to be done from a wish to, 
prevent exportation ; but on the present 
security had they that the 
(3 M) 
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Bank-note was worth twenty pence. He 
would tell the Bank, that from the moment 
this Bill passed, he had a right to inquire 
into their constructions; that they,were 
no longer a private company ; that they 
had changed their character ; that they 
were amenable to parliament for every 
farthing they had in the world ; and that 
the House would not discharge its duty if 
it did not inquire into their affairs. It 
would be said, perhaps, that he was encou- 
raging doubts as to the credit of the Bank ; 
but he was forced by themselves to act as 
he did. They had laid out a great deal 
of money on the very worst species of se- 
curity—government security. In the ac- 
count which the Bank gave of their assets, 
a certain proportion was said to consist in 
bullion and specie, and another proportion 
in discounts and exchequer-bills ; but they 
took care to make such a return on this 
last particular, as to leave the public in the 
dark as to the propottion between the dis- 
counts and the part invested in government 
securities. The truth was, that the Bank 
was neither more nor less than the vehicle 
through which the government of the 
country circulated their own paper.—How 
did he know, too, who was solvent at pre- 
sent ? The country had been placed in such 
jeopardy by the measures of the right hon. 
gent., that no man knew at present who 
was solvent and who was not solvent. The 
Bank of England had the price of most of 
the government securities in théir own 
hands; and he would take as an instance 
to prove this, the bills which had been 
issued the other day by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the relief of the manu- 
facturers, which-were materially affected 
by the Bank coming forward to purchase. 
—Reverting to the subject of a legal ten- 
der, he would ask, if it was possible to 
compel butchers and bakers, for example, 
to take the Bank-notes at more than their 
real value? This could never be. They 
would persist in making a distinction be- 
tween that which bore a value in every 
part of the world, and that which was 
tainted from the beginning. He could 
not see how the Bill could be a remedy for 
similar cases to those of De Yonge ; for it 


was impossble to enact heavier penalties’ 
/ against the exportation of coin than the 


present laws ; and yet it was impossible-to 
take up a newspaper without hearing of 
what were termed shiploads of guineas ex- 
ported, which had eluded the dexterity of 
government. He had been told the other 
day by a gentleman lately returned from 
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France, that he had seen 1500 guineas 


taken out from a quarter of an ox, which 
was hanging from a ship. It was impos. 


| sible to guard by any means against such 


an exportation—The right hon. gent, 
next called the attention of the House to 
the melancholy situation in which the 
country stood, when the exercise of his 
right by one man out of fifteen million, 
could have forced the minister to have ree 
course toa legislative act. Was there any 
stronger symptom of a system being on 
the verge of destruction? He objected to 
the second reading of the Bill on Monday 
next, as in that week country gentlemen 
would be engaged at the quarter sessions, 
and it was important that they should at. 
tend, for they might place even this point 
of distress in a light of which he was not 
aware. Adverting to the immense boon 
given to the Bank by this Bill, he stated 
that he would at any time before have been 
glad to shake hands with the Bank Direc- 
tors, but now he must fall on his knees to 
them—they would be such great men. He 
concluded by declaring that he would pro« 
pose a Call of the House and for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the effects of the Restriction. On the 
former motion he would divide the House, 
but he would propose the latter for the 
purpose of having it entered on the Jour- 
nals, 

Mr. Baring, in explanation, disclaimed 
any intention of wishing to be considered 
as giving any Other opinion than that of a 
private and individual member. 

Mr. Manning also protested against any 
such inference being drawn from what he 
said; and, in answer to the charge against 
the Bank of a wanton and extravagant issue 
of notes, stated that instead of 23 millions, 
as returned to the House, the amount of 
notes outstanding on Saturday las} did not 
exceed 22 millions. The public owed to 
the Bank, in the amount of its capital and 
in loans subsequently advanced, about 194 
millions, which was little short of their is- 
sues. He begged of gentlemen to con- 
sider this, when they talked about the sol- 
vency of the Bank. Mr. Pitt on this 
ground had been ready to give parlia- 
mentary security for the notes. The pub- 
lic had a right to’know the amount of the 
Bank issues, and there was no wish for 
concealment on that head. No less than 
thirty-six returns had been made to the 
House of the amount of these issues. They 
had a right to know that their security was 


good, and he assured the House that the 
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surplus assets in the Bank, independent of 
its claims on the public, had not dimi- 
nished since 1797. It would be with ex- 
treme regret that he would resort to the 
measure of making Bank-notes a legal 
tender—and he regretted that there should 
be any necessity for this Bill. The noble 
lord who had given rise to it had done 
much mischief, and would do himself and 
his family no good by his conduct. It 
was in reality like applying a razor to his 
own throat. But since this had happened, 
the Bill was necesgary—for if the landlord 
demanded payment in gold from his te- 
nant, what was to hinder the clergyman 
from demanding his tythes in the same 
manner? What was to hinder the holder 
of a bill of exchange also from insisting 
upon payment in coin? It would be im- 
possible to carry on the most common 
transactions of the day, if such an example 
were to be followed. What would be the 
situation of bankers in such a case? From 
the manner in which the noble lord’s 
conduct had been approved and cheered 
(hear, hear!)—yes, he said, approved and 
cheered, something must be done. Legal 
rights ought not always to be exercised— 
and if the noble lord should still persevere 
in proceeding with the utmost rigour, he 
would perhaps find difficulties in the 
courts, which would prevent any unplea- 
sant effects to the tenant who tendered 
Bank-notes before the next session of par- 
liament. He gave a reluctant consent to 
this Bill; but denied that the Bank direc- 
tors wished to make their notes a legal 
tender; and he also denied that there was 
any desire on the part of the Bank to con- 
nect itself with government, or with any 
particular minister more than another ; 
and as a proof of this latter circumstance, 
stated that the Bank had made larger ad- 
vances while Mr, Fox was in administra- 
tion, than at any former period. 

Mr. Bankes said, that for the last 14 
years they had always been liable to such 
a proceeding as that adopted by the noble 
lord, at the caprice of any individual, and 
the wonder was, perhaps, that they had 
gone so long without some such incon- 
-Venience occurring ; and yet they might 
have gone on longer had it not been for a 
-want of moderation in the bank‘in issuing 
their notes. For the present unfortunate 
state of things, there was, in his opinion, no 
certain cure, except in regulating those 
issues so as to enable the bank to resume 
payments in cash. But he would not re- 

-strict them peremptorily to the period of 
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two years. Much would be done if it 
were laid down that it was the duty of the 
bank to look towards such a resumption, 
and to do all they conveniently could to 
limit their paper so as to bring it to an 
equality with coin, when payment in cash 
might be safely resumed. This was the 
more necessary, because some alarming 
circumstances had appeared in the course 
of these discussions relative to the conduct 
of the directors who had applied for the 
restriction in 1797. He hoped on the 
second reading of the Bill, that it would 
be distinctly stated what the law really 
was on this subject. The hon. gentleman 
who spoke last was, perhaps, not so good 
an authority on a point of law as on many 
other points, but he said that he trusted 
the law would prevent any unpleasant ef- 
fects to the tenant tendering bank notes, 
till the meeting of the next session of par- 
liament. If this was so, then there really 
was no occasion for the present Bill, but 
it was most important that this point 
should be clearly and distinctly explained. 
—Another point which would require 
consideration was, the situation in which 
[reland would be placed with regard to 
this country. This measure was not to 
be extended to Ireland, because the de- 
mand for payment in coin had long pre- 
vailed there—ithe circumstance which was 
here considered qs the extreme grievance 
to be prevented. But there was no law 
to prohibit the exportation of guineas to 
Ireland; and if they might be legally 
sold there for a premium, thither they 
would naturally be carried, so that one 
part of the Bill appeared to counteract 
He then expressed his asto- 
nishment that a gentleman of such autho» 
rity as his honourable friend near him 
(Mr. Baring) should have maintained 
such a monstrous and extravagant doc- 
trine, as that the national debt was a 
benefit to the country and not a burthen ; 
and that the country might make as great 
if not greater exertions with this mill- 
stone about its neck than without it. He 
thought the writings of Dr. Smith had put 
an end to such quibbling on the subject of 
finance; certainly he never thought to 
have heard such assertions from one of 
his hon. friend’s knowledge and experi- 
ence. The debt was a thing which we 
ought to fight against: and indeed his 
hon. friend himself was against its in- 
crease, for he had pointed out a method to 
prevent that increase, namely, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should con- 
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fine himself within a certain limited ex- 
pendiwure. The only objection was, that 
-no one could well expect to see such a 
‘remedy applied. Every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, no doubt, wished to keep 
down the expenditure as much as he 
could, but then he had important projects 
to execute which were expensive; and 
there always had been a facility in this 
country of borrowing money, and thus 
the debt had grown. From all the argu- 
ments he had heard on this subject, be 
was not certain whether any remedy at 
all was required against the effects of the 
‘proceeding of the noble lord, who had 
given the notice to his tenants; and if a 
remedy were necessary, he was not sure 
that this was the proper one. But at all 
events it was of the last importance, that 


. they should be fully and clearly satisfied 


how the law really stood, and he trusted 
that an explanation on that head would be 
given. On a subject of this consequence, 
he thought a call of the House desirable, 


.and would vote for it. He did not, how- 


ever, think the conduct of the noble lord, 
who had been the cause of this proposed 
measure, worthy of approbation. He re- 
gretted very much that such a proceeding 
had been resorted to in the first instance 
There 


jus’ was ‘ summainjuria. He would re- 
serve what he had further to say until the 


- second reading of the bill. 


Sir F. Burdett would not have trespassed 
on the time of the House in the present 
stage of the proceeding, were it not for 
the unjust attacks which had been made 
on a noble lord for doing no more than he 
was entitled to, and which justice to his 
own family required him to do. How 
could-it be pretended that a landlord was 
not entitled to demand his rent to be paid 


. without depreciation, at the very time 
- when the tenant was selling the produce of 


his farm with reference to this very de- 
preciation in the paper currency of the 
kingdom? He recollected the language, 
which, at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, was held by gentle- 
men on the other side of the House with 
regard to the French assignats. Their tone, 
however, was now completely changed, 
and was to be compared to nothing but 
what they then attributed to Robespierre 
and his associates, from which the down- 
fall of the credit of France was prognos- 
ticated. He trusted, however, that the 
present measure would have this good ef- 
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fect; it would make gentlemen at length 
fee] in what situation they stood. Sugar. 
planters and West India planters asso. 
ciated for their own interests on every ocs . 
casion when they supposed them to be in 
danger. The landed interest alone seem- 
ed insensible to the dangers which threaten. 
ed them, and to the advantage which wag 
at all times taken of their remissness, 
He trusted at length they would be 
awakened, and would not wait for the pe- 
riod when every man in England would 
find that, with his pockets fuil of paper, 
he was without the means of support, 
This languor, in such a situation, seemed 
to say, that no remedy could be applied, 
and reminded him of a line in an Italian 
poet, which was said to be inscribed over 
the gates of Hell—< Who enters here 
leaves hope behind.”’ So, in the present 
instance, hope seemed extinct; and while 
the evil was deplored, it seemed to be the 
opinion of many, that no more could be 
done. We had now approached to this 
point without being able to find out a 
remedy for the evil which menaced us, 
The noble lord who had warned us of our 
danger was, in his opinion, entitled to 
our best thanks, in the same way as he 
must be esteemed our friend who pre- 
vented us from leaping over while we had 
only a step to take before we fell into the 
gulph of perdition. Without a speedy 
remedy, we must quickly expect to seea 
paper price and a money price, and the 
evil must continue to increase till Bank 
notes became like the assignats in France. 
How was the Bank to get gold ? An ho. 
nourable Director had told the House that 
the Bank was solvent. Could it pay the 
demands upon it in money? No; he ad- 
mitted it could not ; but it could pay you 
in other paper. This was not to pay its 
creditors, but only to contract wjth them 
a debt of another kind. There was but 
one possible remedy, and that was to di- 
minish the paper circulation. This the 
immense expenditure of the country 
rendered next to impossible; and no 
remedy seemed at ail to present itself, 
The remedy proposed did not appear at all 
calculated to make things better. Sup- 
pose the landlord to take the circuitous 
mode of proceeding by action till he ob- 
tains judgment and the sheriff sells, may 
not the landlord still say that he will not 
take less than the actual value, while, on 
the other hand, the sheriff says that he 
cannot sell for more than tothe amount of 
the Bank paper? In this way must it not 
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still go to the courts to determine the 
question of right ? We could only expect 
to go on from one evil to another, and a 

reater. Was it for the landholder of 
England, however, to be made the scape 
goat and the victim to this destructive 
system, which could only be propped up 
for a season, but,could not be effectually 
supported ? Gentlemen opposite seemed to 
think that sufticient unto the day was the 
evil thereof. ‘The right hon, gentle- 
man seemed even to hold out threats 
against the Janded proprietors. He did 
not know whether gentlemen were dis- 
posed to put up with this. He was satis- 
fied that in that House the right hon. gen- 
tleman could carry any measure he pro- 
posed ; but did not this furnish a further 
proof of the inadequate representation in 
that House? Did the right hon. gentle- 
man. suppose that this evil would stop 
short of the fixing a maximum of price? 
He was satisfied it would not. It might, 
indeed, seem to be equally dangerous to 
return as to go over; but there could be 
no doubt that the path in which we now 
were must lead toruin. It must end in 
destruction ; he did not say in the destruc- 
tion of the people of the country, for a 
brave and free people were immortal ; 
-but it must end in the ruin of the estab- 
lished system. 

Mr. Creevey, observing that there were 
about 40 members of the corporation of 
the Bank of England who had seats in that 
House, and being of opinion that they 
were not fit persons to. legislate on the 
subject of the present Bill, and that too in 
the absence of the country gentlemen, 
while at the same time he was anxious to 
put on record a comparison of the nature 
of the interests of those gentlemen, and of 
the noble lord who had been so grossly 
-calumniated in the present question, gave 
notice that he should, previous to the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, submit to the 
House bow far the persons alluded to were 
-fitand proper persons to be allowed to 
vote on such an occasion. 

Sir C. Burrell most perfectly accorded 
in the view taken of the subject by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He con- 
sidered the whole honour of the measure 
to be due to lord Stanhope. He did not 
wish to speak disrespectfully of lord 
King; but when his leases expired, he 
thought that noble lord would find some 


difficulty in getting the same respectable 


tenants again. He had found no difliculty 


in passing bank-notes, except that which 
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was felt from the want of small change ; 
and if he had.to receive 100,000/. .be 
should be happy to get it in bank of Eng- 
land notes. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not in 
tend to notice the whole of the arguments 
made use of by gentlemen opposite, but 
he felt it necessary to explain some points 
of his speech, which had been commented 
on in the course of the debate. With 
respect to what he had said on the subject | 
of the limitation of the act as to time, he 
should be sorry if the House were to 
separate with an idea that he wished it to 
be understood that the measure was wholl 
to terminate on the 24th of March. He 
bad pointed to the manner in which the act 
was framed, to shew that it must again 
come under the consideration of parliae 
ment early in the next session, and not to 
insinuate that there was a probability that 
at the period named, all nécessity for such 
a measure would be at an end. An hon. 
gent. had asked him what he would do 
with respect to the mode of enforcing the 
Bill? On this subject he had to observe, 
that on such a Bill coming from the Lords 
without any penal clause, it by no means 
fellowed, that no such provision was to be 
made, as a clause of that description could 
not originate in the other House. It was 
his intention to propose one in a future 
stage of the Bill.—-He then proceeded to 
vindicate what he had advanced on the 
subject of lord King’s conduct, and de- 
fended himself from the charge of. having 
thrown any unjust aspersion on the cha- 
racter of that noble lord. When he used 
the expression of “ pedlaring and smug- 
gling,’’ he had merely said, “that he did 
not believe that in any case but in transac- 
tions of that description, any person could 
be found to have adopted the mode of pro- 
ceeding recommended by the noble lord.” 
The change of opinion which had been 
spoken of, had only occurred when it was 
found that there was a large party dis- 


» posed to encourage, countenance, and pa- 


tronize such conduct, though no one.had 
avowed an intention of following it. 
When that was found to be the case, 
the measure was thought to be necessary 
to guard against interested persons taking 
advantage of the opportunity afforded and 
encouraged by the applause bestowed on 
the noble Jord. 

The House then divided. 

For the first 

Majority 4a 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
that the Bill be read a second time on 
Monday. 

Mr. Tierney moved as an Amendment, 
« That the House be called over on Mon- 
day se’nnight. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the motion unnecessary, and took an up- 
portunity of explaining what had fallen 
from him early in the evening on the sub- 
ject of making bank paper a legal tender, 
He had said if the present measure did 
not succeed, (and it might not if a com- 
bination were formed against it) the same 
necessity which had imposed this, might 
drive him to the measure of which he had 
spoken. He hoped this would prove effec- 
tual, but at the same time, if it did not, 
justice might require that they should go 
further, and make bank paper a legal 
tender. 

_ Mr, Whitbread said, the right hon. gent. 
in objecting to the motion, seemed to 
think that what fell from a person of his 
eminence in debate, was not enough to 
render it necessary to take any particular 
step, and justify the enforcing of the pro- 
posed call of the House. He could how- 
ever recall to his memory one instance in 
which Mr. Pitt had taken such a step on 
such anoccasion. In consequence of some 
opinion expressed by Mr. Fox, Mr. Pitt 
thought it right to persuade the House to 
stop in their proceedings, and come to a 
decision on that opinion before they did 
any thing else. What was the origin of 
the present Bill? When it was brought 
in by lord Stanhope it was thought un- 
necessary, but in consequence of what had 
come out in debate, ministers had changed 
their opinion. The right hon. gentleman 
had now, in the course of debate, said 
that on the subject of making Bank-paper 
‘a legal tender, which called for the most 
serious consideration, and therefore he 
thought the House ought to be called over. 

A division took place, when the num- 
-bers were—For the Motion 20; Against 
it 63; Majority 43. 


Some conversation next took place, on 
the motion of Mr. Tierney, for the ap- 

intment of a Committee of Secrecy, to 
inquire into the effects of the Orders in 
Council of the 27th of February, 1797. 
After a short discussion the House again 
divided, | 
AQAINSt it 62 
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said he felt it his duty to bring forward. 
some further propositions respecting this 
important subject. What he had pro. 
posed already, what their lordships had 
done in consequence, and what, he trusted, 
the House of Commons would do before 
the close of the session, was by no means 
sufficient for the attainment of the object 
he had in view. This would be found so, 
The Bill which he had proposed, he, from 
the beginning, had expressed his wish to 
be understood se, was only an incipient, 
an introductory measure, and somethin 
farther was essentially necessary to follow 
upon it. In effect, if he might * allowed 
to speak. figuratively, what he had pro- 
posed was no more than a palliative re. 
medy—a plaister for the wound ; nay,a 
plaister merely calculated to keep the 
wasps and flies from the wound until the 
next session of parliament. What he pro. 
posed now, was a number of propositions, 
which he wished the House would order 
to be printed, in order that they might 
»be generally known and considered, not 
only by their lordships but by the public 
at large. This he meant as the founda. 
tion of a general and comprehensive sys- 
tem, for secaring an efficient and nevere 
failing circulating medium to the country, 
which was so necessary under its preseut 
circumstances, when, from various causes, 
it was impracticable to use what were 
technically cailed the precious metals, as 
such. Under the present system, it would 
be in the highest degree unjust tu render 
the Bank notes a legal tender. He meant 
generally, as individuals might easily be 
placed in circumstances, with reference 
to the possibility of a fictitious qr forged 
note being passed upon him, that whether 
they refused or accepted the tendered note, 
they might be equally losers. With re- 
spect to the public creditors, they might 
safely be rendered a legal tender, because 
their payments coming directly from the 
Bank, there was no fear of forgery. Bat 
the system which he proposed to substi- 
tute, and which it would be found ere long 
necessary to adopt, or something like it, 
was such as would do away all apprehen- 
sions of the kind. The system, as recom- 
mended by his Resolutions, was, to con- 
stitute branches from the Bank of Eng- 
Jand, in the different counties, so that they 
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might pervade the whole—that books of 
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credit should be opened at various certain 
places, where notes to any amount, or for 
very small sums, should be received from 
individuals, at their pleasure, and an equi- 
valent credit given to them in the Bank 


_books so distributed, for the money lodged 


that the power of transfer should be 
allowed from county to county, or from 
place to place. This was a system which 
would preclude the necessity of regarding 
gold, silver or even copper, as the fixed 
and invariable circulating medium—a sys- 
tem, which recent and long continued ex- 
perience had proved to be utterly im- 
practicable, on account of their fluctuation 
in price and occasional scarcity. It would 
render forgeries impossible, and put it out 
of the power of invasions, insurrections,or 
domestic violence from producing any 
fatal or dangerous effect. In this view, it 
was proposed, that triplicates should be 
made of the entries of credit ; one for ac- 
count of the individual party ; a second 
for the general Bank in London; and a 
third for conservation in the Tower. 
Under such a system, it would not be ne- 
cessary to limit the issues of the Bank, as 
suggested by his friend, a noble marquis 
then absent, totheir present amount. They 
might,be allowed a much larger circula- 
tion. All this proceeded on the convic- 
tion of their solvency, which they would 
be afforded frequent opportunities of 
proving. And for the farther satisfaction 
of parliament and the country, the go- 
vernment and company should be re- 
quired to lay before both Houses, at an 
early period in each session, an exact ac- 
count of the numbers incirculation. Under 
such a system, a plan might be adopted to 
prevent forgeries as to the notes themselves. 
A practice, which the present wretched 


engravings of those instruments onl 


tended to encourage: and which the di- 
rectors seemed to adopt from a principle 
of mistaken economy. The noble earl 
then read his Resolutions as follow : 

1. “That an internal circulating me- 
dium, which shall be a legal measure of 
the relative value of different commodities 
and things, is essential for transacting the 
private affairs of individuals, and the 
public concerns of the state, and for ena- 
bling debtors to make to each of their re- 
spective creditors a legal tender in satis- 
faction of his or her just demands, without 
any unjust loss to any debtor on that ac- 
count. 

.2. © That it is most highly expedient 
that such internal circulating medium and 
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legal measure of the relative value of dif. 
ferent commodities and things, be so con- 
trived as not to be unsteady, fluctuating, 
and variable ; but to be fixed and invaria- 
ble, so far as the nature of things can pos-- 
sibly admit. 

3. « That two or more circulating me- 
diums, which, under any given circum- 
stances whatsoever, can vary considerably 
in their relative value when compared to’ 
each other, cannot, under such given cir- 
cumstances, exist together, so as to form 
together a fixed, invariable, and proper 
circulating jmedium, and a proper legal 
measure of the relative value of different 
commodities and things. 

4. “ That it is, therefore, highly expe- 
dient, that whenever (for the sake of more 
convenience) different internal circulatin 
mediums shall be by law either establish- 
ed or allowed, some one only of them be 
made the permanent legal standard mea 
sure of the relative value of different com- 
modities and things. . 

5. “ That it is therefore expedient that 
such permanent legal standard measure as 
aforesaid be so contrived as to be divisible 
into such parts as may bear to each other 
any requirable proportion, in order not 
only that all round sums, but likewise that 
all fractional sums whatsoever, may be 
paid and satisfied by means thereof. 

6. « That is it moreover expedient that 
such permanent legal standard measure, 
and circulating medium as aforesaid, be 
so contrived as to be easily, rapidly, and 
safely transferable, without expense, from 
any one person to any other person, and 
from any one part of the country to ano- 
ther, either for the use and benefit of the 
same individual, or of any other indivi- 
dual, free from any depreciation, defalca- 
tion, or discount, and free from any loss 
by forgery, or by wear and tear, and also 
free from any danger of loss that might 
arise from housebreakers, highway rob- 
bers, mobs, insurrections, or even from fo- 
reign invasion in any particular district, 
and likewise free from any loss that might 
arise from the accidental or intentional 
destruction of any dwelling-house, bank- 
ing-house, or other building, by fire or 
otherwise ; and, moreover, free from any 
loss of interest on any quantity, however 
considerable, of circulating medium, which 
shall or may hereafter exist, and be trans- 
ferable in any of the various ways above- 
mentioned, and (above all things) free 
from being affected by the course of all 
or any of the foreign exchanges: J 
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_%. «© That neither gold nor silver ever 
did possess, or ever can possess, the va- 
rious important and requisite qualities 
which are above particularly specified ; 
and that, not only each of those precious 
metals (technically so called), but likewise 
every one of the other articles of mer- 
chandize, by means of which British debts 
to foreign nations can be discharged, is 
{from the irremediable fluctuability of 
their value, arising from the necessary 
fluctuability of the course of foreign ex- 
changes) an improper and an unfit legal 
standard to serve as a fixed, invariable, 
and permanent measure of the relative va- 
lue of different commodities and things 
within the country itself, which is the 
grand and essential end and object of an 
internal circulating medium, whether the 
same be imperiously wanted for the use 
of individuals within this realm, in order 
for them to purchase from each other, 
either the objects of luxury, or even the 
necessaries of life, or whether such in- 
ternal circulating medium be required for 
the indispensible services of the state. 

$. “ That the want of gold in circula- 
tion, in this country at present, prevent 
bankers and other persons, who may have 
large payments to make, from making, in 
any such case, any legal tender to the 
amount of the sum of money so due and 
payable, and ‘in discharge thereof; and 
that the same is a'grievance of such an 
immense magnitude, that it requires a 
wise, speedy, radical, and efficacious re- 
medy, which shall completely prevent the 
possibility of this nation being ever again 
deprived of its proper internal circulating 
medium either from the circumstances of 
the balance of payments, in respect to fo- 
reign countries, being at any time against 
us, which must ever ‘of necessity tend to 
cause our gold to be exported, in order to 
adjust such balance, or from the circum- 
stance of any temporary alarm which may 
always cause our gold to be hoarded ; or 
from any other circumstance or combina- 
tion of circumstances; and that parlia- 
ment should take into its most serious con- 
sideration this important subject, and 
should adopt such measures as shall eflec- 
tually prevent the return of so iutolerable 
an evil. 

_ 9. « That it would be an act of the most 
manifest injustice, and an act likewise 
highly impolitic and rash, if parliament 
were to make, by law, either bank notes 
or any other paper circujating medium, a 
general legal tender, on account of this 
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obvious circumstance, viz. that the person 
to whom such a tender may be made 
may not be certain that such note or other 
paper circulating medium, is not forged, . 

10. “ That for the various weighty rea. 
sons aforesaid, it is highly expedient, that 
a permanent mode of making payments 
be established, by means of which mode,. 
legal tenders, even to the largest amount, 
may be made, without goid, as gold ought 
never again to be relied upon for that le. 
gal and necessary purpose, on account of 
the impossibility of procuring gold at all 
times in sufficient quantity ; and by means 
of which same mode, legal tenders for 
fractional sums may be made, without 
either silver or copper, and by means of 
which same mode also, legal tenders may 
be made in all countries, without tender. 
ing in payment either Bank notes, or any 
other kind of circulating paper whatever, 

11. “ That, in order to satisfy the pub. 
lic respecting the solvency of the Bank of 
England, and to prevent all future appre- 
hensions upon that important subject, it 
is expedient, that the governor and com. 
pany of the Bank of England be by law 
compelled to lay before both Houses of 
Parliament in the first week of every ses- 
sion of Parliament, a full, clear, luminous, 
and satisfactory account of the state of 
their affairs, and that a maximum be al. 
ways fixed by law with respect to the num. 
ber and value of the notes, which may be 
issued by the said governor and company, 
and which may at any one time be out in 
circulation. 

- 12, “That it is expedient, that the Bank 
of England shall establish various branches, 
throughout the whole country, and in 
many parts of the metropolis, and shall 
cause books to be opened in each of those 
places; and that persons possessed of 
Bank notes shall be entitled, upon depo- 
siting such notes, to have a credft in the 
Bank book at the place where such depo- 
sit is made, equal to the value in pounds 
sterling, which is specified in such notes 
to be payable to the bearer on demand; 
and that every person, having such credit. 
so entered to his account in any one place 
as aforesaid, shall be entitled to transfer 
the whole of such sum so accredited, or 
any part thereof, either to his own account 
or to that of any other person at any place 
where any such book is opened. | 

13. “ That, for the perfect security of 
al] persons who shall at any time become 
possessed of any such credit as aforesaid, 


it is expedient that triplicate corresponds 
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ing entries be made, the first of which 
shall be on the Bank book at such place, 
the second of which shall be delivered to 
the person who shall have brought the 
Bank notes as a certificate of the proper 


entry having been made, and the third of. 


which shall be forthwith transmitted to 
the original Baak of England in London, 
jn order to be by them filed and daily 
transmitted to the Tower of London, for 
safe custody, after such last mentioned 
triplicate shall have been duly recorded 
in the books at the Bank of England it- 
self, and that every transfer be made in 
like manner. 

14. “ That, as under proper regulations 
in detail, such book entries and such book 
transfers cannot ever be forged, it would: 
be highly expedient that the law should 
authorise legal tenders to be made, by 
tendering such a book transfer as afore- 
said of the sum due in such form and man- 
ner as shall hereafter be prescribed by 
law.” 

The Earl of Lauderdale strongly ob- 
jected to their lordships adopting any pro- 
ceeding whatever, in the present instance, 
with regard to the propositions of his no- 
ple friend. He should rather think what 
his noble friend meant was, that what he 
now said should be regarded as a species 
of notice of his intention to submit such 
propositions on some future day, than as 
expressive of his desire to obtain a vote of 
the House on topics of such extent, im- 
portance, and magnitude, without any 
previous notice being given, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the session, or in an 
attendance so extremely thin as the pre- 
sent. For his part, he could not agree in 
acceding to any propositions which in- 
volved the supposition of the insolvency 
of the Bank of England. This was a 
consideration which he, and those with 
whom he acted, in all the discussions 
which had taken place on the subject, had 
never called in question, however they 
might differ in sentiment as to the restric- 
tions upon the Bank. Neither could he 
accede to any proposition for the legisla- 
lure giving its sanction to a principle 
which militated against that of the precious 
metals being the preferable circulating 
medium. These were points of weighty 
importance, not to be lightly agitated, and 
still less lightly decided upon. What 
struck him as the most advisable way of 
proceeding at present was, to move to ad- 
Journ the debate to a future day, be should 
suggest Tuesday, 

(VOL, XX.) 
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, in explanation, depre- 
cated the idea of any thing being advanced 
in the Resolutions which went to infer a 
want of solvency on the part of the Bank ; 
on the contrary, the whole of his proposed 
system went upon the principle that the 
Bank was amply solvent, and the effect of 
what he proposed would be to augment 
and establish its solidity ; and the more 
to evince that such was his conviction, he 
was ready to strike out those words from 
the Resolution which possibly gave rise to 
the idea. He requested his noble friend 
to recollect he had offered no motion upon 
the subject, tending to imply the sanction 
of the House. He trusted, that when- 


‘ever this important subject should come 


to be discussed, it would be considered 
more in the spirit of a deliberative than a 
debating assembly. As to the proposed 
mode he had no objection; and moved, 
accordingly, that the Lords be summoned 
for Tuesday next.—The debate arising on 
the above was then ordered to be ad- 
journed till Tuesday, and their lordships 
to be summoned for that day. 


HOUSE OF COMNONS. 
Monday, July'\5, 

Gotp Coin anp Bank Note Bit.) 
The order of the day having been read for 
the second reading of this Bill, 

Mr. Eden said, that after the many able 
and eloquent speeches which had been 
made on this subject, he should not trouble 
the House at any considerable length 5 
but he felt it impossible to refrain from 
expressing his repugnance to the ten- 
dency and principles of the measure under 
consideration. If the Bill possessed any 
merit, it was in being totally inadequate to 
the object which the supporters of it had 
in view, namely, to sustain a paper cure 
rency which was not exchangeable into 
any thing of intrinsic value. If parlia- 
ment consented to this first proposition, 
they must proceed, to measures of a still 
more injurious nature. They must be com- 
pelled ultimately to adopt the maximum, 
and to make Bank of England notes run 
the full career of French assignats. The 
effect of that clause which prevented the 
provisions of the Bill from extending to 
Ireland, would be to give to every guinea 
in Great Britain a free and unincumbered 
passage to that country. He warmly de- 
fended the conduct of the noble lord on 
whose requisition to his tenantry the pre- 
sent measure affected to be founded. It 
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had been asked, whether that noble lord | 
fulfited his own contracts on the 
terms as those which he exacted from 
others? He had the means of knowing 
that he did. The noble lord had that very 
year paid 1,200/. in Bank notes, as the 
equivalent for an annuity of 1,000/. secured 
on his estates. It had been intimated 
that obstacles might be thrown in the way 
of those who sought ia courts of law to re- 
cover that which was their fair right: he 
could not believe this. It wasthe business 
of the judges to administer the law; and 
although some delays might be occasion- 
ed, yet judgment must be given, and the 
lawful money of the realm must be ulti- 
mately ‘paid in the fulfilment of all con- 
tracts to that effect. This could be done 
only in two ways, either by the tenant’s: 
buying bullion and sending it tothe mint to | 
be coined into guineas, or by his selling his 
corn for guineas only. In either case, two 
prices, a gold price and a paper price, 
would be produced, and thus lord King’s: 
dbject Wodld be gained. (Hear, hear!) He 
was not pretending to enter into lord. 
King’s motives, he was only showing the’ 
inadequacy of the Bill, to effect the ob- 
jects for which it was framed. He repeat- 
ed the eloquent passage in Burke’s reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, “ that our 
paper was all powerfal on the Royal Ex- 
change, because it was impotent in West- 
minster-hall and earnestly entreated 
the House to consider the expediency of" 
to bring the circulation of 
the country back to a state in which such 
an observation could be made with truth. 
The obvious remedy, he thought, was to 
restrain the issues of the Bank of England, 
to prevent the too frequent recurrence of 
mutual a¢commodations between the Bank 
and the government, and to adopt a reso- 
lution evincing the sense which parlia- 
ment entertained of the existing evils, and 
their determination to compel the Bank as 
speedily as possible to resume cash pay- 
ments. He extolled the conduct of an 
hon. and learned friend of his, then absent 
(Mr. Horner) and those who acted with 
him, for the manner in which they had 
originally brought the subject under the 
consideration of the public. They had 
shown the evil and had pointed out the 
cure. The hon. gent. concluded by de- 
claring his determination, when the Bill 
should be in the Committee, to propose a 
clause by which the Bank should be re- 
stricted from issuing’ a larger number of 
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Mr. Herbert commented with some 
warmth upon. the extraordinary auspices 
under which the present Bill had beep 
introduced, to the House, and the equall 
as extraordinary manner in which it had 
been at first resisted, and finally supported 
by his Majesty’s ministers: a compulso 
law to support public credit, was one 
which was enough in itself to excite ve 
general alarm; the fickle conduct of h 
Majesty’s government in first opposing, 
and then suddenly giving all their aid in 
forwarding this measure, was enough al- 
most to excuse the suspicions which had 
by some persons been so unwarrantably 
indulged in respecting all public men, 
The right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer had told them, that if that Bill 
failed in doing what he expected it would 
do, that it would then be necessary to 
‘make Bank notes a legal tender. Those, 
therefore, who did not expect any thing 


from this measure, were to argue it witha 


reference to that Bill, which they were 
‘told would follow after it. It was certain- 
ly but just, that if we compel the public 
creditor to take that paper, we ought to 
protect him from the loss arising out of its 
depreciation; but it was necessary toshew 
that this Bill could so protect the public 
creditor, before they could prove that it 


‘was necessary. He.did not think that it 


would have any such effect; but of this 
he was certain, that if they were sincere in 

ir wish to protect the public creditor 
from the injustice complained of, they 
might remove the measure that created 


‘that injustice. In alluding to the condact 


of a noble lord (King), the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had said that 
certain gentlemen, who ‘had originally 
opposed the Restriction act, had done so, 
because they apprehended that it would 
créate a double price, and yet these same 
persons approved of the conduct of lord 
King, though so much more likely, if ge- 
nerally instituted, to produce that effect. 
To this, he would answer that lord King’s 
conduct could have no such possible ten- 
dency, and that with respect to the appre- 
hensions of a double price being the ulti- 
mate result of the Restriction act, they 
had been proved by the event to have 
been but too well founded. The result of 
that act had verified all the predictions 
which had been made by those who op- 
posed it. There was, in fact, a double 
price, though it could not be proved con- 
clusively from the habits of the small re- 
tailers who bought to sell again. So that 
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++ was not trying the question fairly to 
pe the case they so often of, 
that one man would get as much in a shop 
for 2 pound note and a shilling, as another 
would for his guinea. He who was im- 
mediately affected by the depreciation of 

aper, was the man who lived on an in- 
come arising out of a fixed capital—and in 
this point of view, considering how neces- 
gaty it was to call the attention of the 
public to the true state of the question, he 
thought the conduct of lord King highly 

atriotic and laudable, in bringing home 
the question in such a way that it must be 
met, that it could not any longer be evad- 
ed. But what effects could be expected 
from even the bold measure of making 
paper a legal tender. | There was, he con- 
tended, no injustice in the demand of lord 
King, if made on his tenantry. But what 
would this do, but transfer the injustice 
supposed to be suffered by the tenant, in 
that case, really to the landlord. But how 
could such a law be made effectual? Sup- 

se such a law in force, could it prevent 
a landholder from saying—there is my 
land, give me 300/. in gold coin, and it is 
yours; or if you will pay me in paper, I 
will not take less than $60/. In fact, they 
might as well expect, by the mere sound 
of their voice, to stop the descent of a stone 
falling to the ground by its own gravity. 
if, however, it could not do what it was 
intended to do, it would still, he feared, do 
more than enough—it would have the ef- 
fect of defrauding all those who had old 
leases—old mortgages and annuitants, of 
@ great portion of their just rights; they 
might defraud them, but still they could 
not stop depreciation—they could not 


_ prevent a tradesman from saying, you 


may have this article for a guinea, but if 
Iam to book it, I will enter it at a higher 
ptice. There had been a great displeasure 
evinced by some, at instituting any com- 
7s between Bank paper and assignats ; 

ut for his part, as far as related to the 
principle of the question before them, he 
saw not the slightest difference. 

Mr. Calcraft reprobated the comparison 
of Bank of England paper with French 
assignats. At one period there were no 
Jess than 130 millions sterling of assignats 
in circulation in France. The whole of 
the Bank of England notes at. present in 
circulation in this country did not exceed 
Awenty-three millions. What just com- 


Parison could therefore be made between 
the two descriptions of paper? This lan- 


-§uage shewed to what,a length the heat of 
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controversy would carry the best informed 
and best intentioned individuals. Honour 
able gentlemen ought to recollect, howe 
ever, that representations of the nature to 
which he had alluded were immediately 
spread through the country, and must ne- 
cessarily produce impressions of the most 
unfavourable nature, both with respect to 
the present time, and to futurity. He 
spoke on this subject with great pain, be- 
cause he differed upon it so materially 
from those hon. friends with whom he had 
usually the satisfaction of acting. He had 
differed from them in a similar manner on 
the Bullion question, But he confessed 
that he did not think he should do his 
duty unless he explained the reasons 
which would induce him to give the dee 
cided vote, which it was his intention to 
give in support of the present Bill. When 
this measure was first agitated, it appeared 
to him to be uncalled for, but he after- 
wards became persuaded of its absolute 
necessity. He really was not aware of 
the strength of the objections against it. 
What did the Bill propose todo? With 
respect to the tenantry of the country, 
only that which no individual but lord 
King had abstained from doing, or had 
questioned the propriety of doing since 
the measure of 1797. It was said. to be 
unnecessary, because it was probable that 
no one would follow the noble lord’s ex- 
ample. This might be. But he for one 
would rather incur the charge of super- 
abundant caution on such a subject; he 
would rather pass a law which should 
never require to be put in force, than leave 
the country exposed to all the confusion 
and oppression which must ensue, if such 
a mistaken and mischievous example were 
by possibility to be followed. Again, he 
would ask, what wasthe Bill todo? It was 
to declare that a guinea should not be 
taken for more than 21, and a pound note 
for less than 20 shillings. Was not that 
the case at present? In any shop were not 
a guinea, and a pound note, with a shil- 
ling, equivalent? If his hon. friends would 
forget their theoretical opinions, they 
would be aware that this was the case. 
He had always found itso. He had some- 
times to buy, and sometimes to sell; in 
the former instance, he always procured 
its full value for a Bank of England note ; 
and in the latter instance, he was always 
glad to receive a pound note for twenty 
shillings. Some hon. gentlemen stated 
the depreciation of Bank paper to be 15 
per cent.; others 18; others 20, This 
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very uncertainty shewed the non-existence 
of the thing itself. He had closely at- 
tended to their arguments, and he had 
never found that they assumed a tangible 
shape ; it was true that the price of meat, 
and other articles, had increased ; but 
when it was considered that there was an 
annual revenue of eighty millions raised in 
the country, that increase of price could 
not fairly be attributed to any depreciation 
of currency. The prevalence of luxury, 
the increase of population, and the en- 
hanced price of labour, co-operated with 
-the enormous revenue in producing this 
effect; and therefore, although money, in 
any shape, would not precure so much of 
a commodity as it might have done some 
years ago, yet that was no proof whatever 
of the depreciation of paper. The depre- 
ciation, as it was termed, was by some at- 
tributed to the over-issue of paper by the 
Bank of England. This was a most extra- 
ordinary supposition. The amountof Bank 
notes at present in circulation was 23 
millions. When the circulation of the 
country was composed of gold and paper, 
that circulation consisted of 25 millions of 
the former, and 10 millions of the latter, 
making in the whole a circulation of 35 
millions. How, therefore, could it be 
justly contended that: a circulation so di- 
in comparison as the existing 
circulation was an over issue? And with 
respect to the comparison of Bank of Eng- 
land notes with the French assignats of 
former days, did hon. gentlemen recol- 
lect, that if a Frenchman held too many of 
those assignats, he did not know what to 
do with them, while, on the other hand, 
the whole of the paper issued by the Bank 
of England reverted to the Exchequer four 
times in the year? ‘Ihe French assignats 
were a forced circulation—they were is- 
sued to supply the deficiency in the re- 
venue. Was that the case with the paper 
_ issued by the Bank of England ?. The Bank 
directors did not force, they only fed the 
circulation, ‘They never issued paper but 
in exchange for good bills, or government 
security. In his opinion, the Bank had 
acted most correctly and judiciously ; but 
even when in any instance the issves had 
been at all excessive, the evil corrected 
itself. A proof of this occurred during 
the commercial failures of last year, to re- 
lieve which the Bank increased their 
issues to 25 millions; but in the course of 
two or three months, namely, from De- 
cember to February, the relief being af- 
forded it returned to its regular limit. The 
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issues of the Bank were paid for b those 
who received them. The Bank did’ not 
throw their paper at peoples heads, or stuff 
it down their pockets. Every one who 
received it on security paid five per cent; 
for the accommodation: and no man. 
would pay five per cent. for that which 
was not a desirable acquisition. For his 
part, he should be as happy as any one to 
see the country again in possession of g 
mixed circulation of gold and _ paper, 
But, when he recollected that in 1797, 
the legislature thought fit to enact the Bank 
Restriction Bili—when he found that for 19 
years after that enactment, the exchanges 
with foreign countries were in favour of 
Great Britain, and that if any inconve. 
niences were felt from the supposed de. 
preciation of paper, they were at least not 
complained of—when he observed that it 
was only during the two last years, in con. 
sequence of the injury which our trade 
suffered, that the balance of payments 
with foreign countries, and ultimately the 
exchanges became against us—and then, 
when he heard gentlemen declaring that 
bank paper was depreciated in conse- 
quence of the restriction on cash pay- 
ments at the Bank, and advising that that. 
restriction should be immediately abo- 
lished, he confessed himself wholly at a 
loss to conceive the grounds on which 
such a declaration and such advice were 
founded. As to returning at the present 
moment to a mixed circulation of gold 
and paper, it was impossible. It would 


be impossible for the Bank either from the 


stock of gold which they might already 
have in their coffers, or from that which 
it would be in their power to procure from 
the continent, to maintain such a circula- 
tion. It was said, that! there was plenty 
of gold in Europe—but as this country had 
no free commercial intercourse with the 
continent of Europe, how was that gold to 
be procured? What could be. given for 
it? We could not buy gold with gold— 
that would be useless. We could not buy 
gold with notes, for notes were for do- 
mestic circulation alone. The principal 
articles of trade in which this country 
dealt were cloth, coffee, and sugar. But 
whither could we send these articles? To 
what port on the continent could they be 
assigned? Every body knew the difficul- 
ties under which our. trade laboured, and 
the impossibility of consigning to the 
continent such a quantity. of goods of Bri- 
tish manufacture, or of articles of British 
produce, as would procure in return a large 
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vantity of gold. Had not an hon. friend 
of his (Mr. A. Baring) who was well vers- 
ed in these matters, said that, if he were 
required to procure from the continent ten 
thousand pounds worth of gold, he should 
not know how to set about it? What was 
to bedone? Why, the country must con- 
tinue to be content with that species of 
circulation with which it had already been 
content for 14 years, and by the aid of 
which its internal prosperity, at least, had 
been promoted in an unexampled degree. 
It was on this principle, and with this 
feeling that the bullion discussion termi- 
nated. But a new question had arisen. A 
noble lord (of whom he by no means in- 
tended to speak disrespectfully) had de- 
clared that he must have gold from his 
tenants in payment of their rents; and 
this he had declared at a period when 
there was no gold inthe country, and when 
for fourteen years all the internal transac- 
tions of the country had been satisfacto- 
rily carried on by a paper currency! The 
noble lord’s leases had been granted since 
the passing of the Bank restriction bill. 
He would ask any man who heard him, 
and who had granted a lease since the 
enactment of that measure, whether he had 
ever expected the rent under such a lease 
to be paidinany thing but paper? Certainly 
not. But what wastobedone? Why,thete- 
nantry of the country must be protected. 
They must be defended from tbe liability 
of having their goods taken out of their 
houses because they did not pay that 
which they could not get to pay with. 
And were landlords to be allowed to dis- 
train for rent if their tenants did not pay 
in gold, what would they procure by such 
distraining but paper? In this state of 
things, it was the duty of parliament to pro- 
tect those who demanded, and who deserved 
their protection. He was persuaded, that 
he never should regret the vote which it 
was his intention to give on the present 
occasion. He was never more satisfied 
with any vote which he had given in his 
life, than with that which he had felt: it 
his duty to give on the bullion question, 
although in that, as in the present instance, 
his sentiments were in direct opposition to 
those. of many of his hon. friends. He 
begged those hon. friends to consider what 
might be the effect of leaving the whole 
tenantry of Great Britain in. the state of 
uncertainty in which they at present stood. 
Even suppose a landiord could extract 

uineas from his tenant, what would he 


© with them? he must either melt them 
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or export them. He must send them either 
to the crucible or to the coast. The House 
had heard, indeed, that the Irish market 
would be open. ‘That might be. But 
even in that case he did not think that an 
English gentleman would be well em< 
ployed in rol gold from his tenants 
at a loss to them of 20 or 25 per cent. in 
order to send it over to Ireland, from 
whence it might return to serve as a fresh 
means of oppression to fresh landlords. 
With respect to the noble lord, in whose 
intimation to his tenantry this measure 
originated, he could not but consider that 
the intimation must have proceeded from 
the pride of authorship. ‘The noble lord 
had formerly written a great deal on the 
probable depreciation of paper. After 
five or six years, finding that things went 
on as smoothly as ever, he had probably 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ How unfortunate that I can- 
not get a practical illustration of the depre- 
ciation of these abominable Bank notes? 
[ will even risk an example myself; not 
for the sake of what I may gain by it, but 
to establish my credit as a writer.” He 
had no doubt of the many excellent qua- 
lities which lord King possessed ; but he 
was persuaded, that in the present instance 
he had forgotten the noble lord in the 
author. 

Mr. Brougham, adverting to the. recom- 
mendation by his hon. friend who had 
just spoken, io other hon. gentlemen to 
forget their theories, and to consider the 
subject singly and practically, lamented 
that his hon. friend had not followed up 
his own principle, and had not applied his 
excellent understanding solely to the Bill 
before the House. Instead of that, his 
hon. friend had indulged in details on the 
general subject; a subject out of which 
the present measure arose, as the presumed 
necessity for it was unquestionably occa- 
sioned by the rejection of the Resolutions 
of the Bullion Committee, but which, in 
any other point of view, was not only un-" 
connected with the consideration of the 
present Bill, but in some degree foreign to 
it. His hon. friend had furnished answers 
to his own arguments. For instance, he, 
had told the House (and the whole of his 
speech was erected on that foundation) 
that Bank notes were not depreciated ; 
for that guineas and notes had equal 
power in the procuring of the various com- 
modities of life; and he then urged the 
necessity of parliament’s doing that by 
the present Bill, whieh, if his premises 
were true, was already done to their hands’ 
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~—-In what he should do himself the honour 
of submitting to the House, it was his in- 
tention to restrain himself to the specific 
measure before them, and to confine his 
observations to that novel and portentous 
attempt at legislation, by which it was en- 

eavoured to introduce ideas (for he could 
not call them principles) ‘that had never 
before been thought of in parliament, 
ideas. more wild and chimirical than any 
with which the ‘maddest visionaries’ of 
France, amidst all their extravagant and 
impracticable speculations, had tormented 
that unhappy country. The present was 
2 Bill to legalise injustice; to enable one 
of the parties in a contract to escape the 
obligation into which he had entered, and 
to defraud the other party. He availed 
himself of the earliest opportunity of en- 
tering his feeble protest against such a 
measure. He opposed its principle, a 
principle so radically bad, that it was im- 
possible for any change which might take 
place in the Committee (unless, indeed, 
that change were to go to the omission of 
the whole Bill, for the purpose of substi- 
tuting something of a nature directly op- 
posite), to render the Bill in any degree 
tolerable, With respect to the origin of 
the measure, he had nothing to de with 
that. He did not believe it to have been 
such as the House had heard that it was. 
He believed it was a mere pretence to say 
that this Bill was occasioned by lord 
King’s intimation to his tenantry. Let 


the House recollect the history of the Bill. 


Let them recollect that, although intro- 
duced on the affected ground to which he 
had alluded, it originally possessed no pro- 
vision applicable to the case which it pro- 
fessed to meet, but was distinctly directed 
against that deficiency in the law (a de- 
ficiency which he trusted would long 
exist), that occasioned the acquittal of De 
Yonge and Wright; it was calculated to 
force the circulation of paper, and to make 
that law which the Judges of England in 
the cases that he ‘had just mentioned, had 
declared was not law already. Subse- 
quently and incidentally came that clause, 
the provision against the distraining for 
rent, by which it was attempted to defeat 
the just object of lord King and of those 
who might be induced to imitate him. 
His first objection to the Bill was, that it 
would be ineffectual in securing the object. 
which the supporters of it pretended to 
have in view. It would be strong only in| 
mischief. Jt would interfere with private | 
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contracts ; and it would enable a fraudu- | 


= [924 
lent debtor to be unjust to his credi 

As had already been said by an bent 
friend of his, any person who wished to 
make a profit by the sale of guineas might 


do so, with as much facility if the Bill 
passed as he could at present; for all he 
would have to do would be to export these 
guineas to Ireland, then to sell them for 
bills, for which he would afterwards re- 
ceive their specified value. And even if 
the clause were omitted by which the ex. 
tension of the provisions of the Bill to Ire- 
land was prevented, still the Bill would be 
inefficient. For what would it do, but 
take from lord King, or any other landlord 
who might be disposed to follow his ex. 
ample, merely one of the means which he 
had in his power to secure himself from 
fraud? As to the noble lord in ‘question, 
his character had nothing to do with the 
question; but he would not abstain from 
expressing, not in that noble lord’s pre- 
sence, but in the face of those by whom 
he was censured, his high admiration of 
his lordship’s talents and qualities. But 
this feeling had not any thing to do with 
the discussion of the subject, and laying it 
wholly aside, therefore, he should pro- 
ceed to the discussion without any par- 
tiality of that nature. He repeated what 
would the clause of the Bill before the 
House do but simply prevent a landlord — 
from distraining for rent, should his tenant 
refuse to pay him, according to his con- 
tract, “ in the good and lawful money of 
the realm ?”’ Every other mode of pro- 
ceeding was left to the landlord. He 
might still, on the non-payment of his 
rent for half a year, in conformity to the 
terms of his lease, eject his tenant; he 
must subsequently obtain judgment; he 
would then recover the lease which he 
had granted; and would not that be a 
sufficient power in his hands? Would not 
that make it compulsory on the tenant to 
pay in the fair and just manner which his 
landlord might prescribe ? And what 
would be the case with other debtors? 
They would be in the same situation as 
tenants, and yet the Bill did not propose 
to relieve them. It did not propose to 
relieve the trader who had borrowed the 
funds by which his commercial specula- 
tions were sustained, It did not propose 
to relieve the annuitant, the widow, 
the orphan: in fact,.it could not relieve 
any of these. Whena.creditor, proceed- 
ing at law, in the event of his debtor re- 
fusing to pay in the lawful money of the 
realm, obtained judgment, which he must 
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eventually ‘do, he had it in his power, and 
gould have it in his power, to arrest that 
debtor, unless ‘he paid either in gold or in 
notes estimated at a rate which would 


gender them equivalent to gold. It was 


true that vague insinuations, insinuations 
which he trusted were wholly without 
foundation—had been’ uttered that there 
were certain persons-holding high situa- 
tions in the country, who hinted at the 
practicability of delaying legal proceed- 
ings, who spoke of the possibility of mal- 
practices in our courts of justice, and who 
even went so far as to say, that when all 
the chicanery and quirks of the courts of 
common law were exhausted, a court of 
equity might step in and interpose its au- 
thority to the due execution of justice. 
Such a libel on the high individuals to 
whom he alluded, so flagrant a supposition, 
or one so hurtful to the feelings of any 
man who felt pride in calling himself an 
Englishman, could in vain besearched for 
but in the most corrupt time of the British 
history. ‘If a debtor was to be thus re- 
lieved, if such an infraction of private 
faith was to be carried into effect, in God’s 
name let it be done at once by an act of 
the legislature. Badly ashe thought of 
the Bill before the House, much as he 
‘should deplore the enactment of a law b 

which injustice would be legalized, he 
should still more deplore, if it were pos- 
sible that such a circumstance could 
occur, any attempt made by a Judge to 
violate the law, and to assist in cement- 
ing that unnatural union which had so 
long existed between the Treasury and 
Threadneedle-street. The idea made him 


, Shudder; and he fervently hoped that 


no set of men in this country would ever 
have such a “ consolation,’ as it had 
been termed. He was convinced that the 
exalted characters to whom he alluded had 
been shamefully traduced in the very sup- 
position that it was possible they could so 
comfort themselves. If they had been so 
disposed to truckle to the base association 
that he had described, the country would 
not be now exulting in that decision, 
which had pronounced De Yonge and 
Wright innocent. Let not the framers or 
‘supporters of the bill trust to Westminster 
Hall‘for extrication from their difficulties. 
Let them not trust to courts of law, or to 
‘courts of equity. The former would not, 
the latter dare not assist them. They 
must have recourse to some other mode of 
‘Proceeding; and what proceeding re- 
‘mained to’ them, but to make Bank notes 
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@ legal tender, he’ knew not. By havin 

recourse to this expedient, they wou 

enable every man who had entered into a 
contract to get off by doing something 
very different from that which he had en- 
gaged to do, namely, by paying in paper 
the sum which he had engaged to pay in 
gold, all debtors would so get off. Among 
others, the public creditor, who receiving 
from the Treasury a certain sum in paper 
as the payment of his loan to government, 
would no longer be liable to pay his cre- 
ditor in gold, but would be enabled to 
visit on his creditor the injustice which he 
had experienced in his own person. If 
he possessed 6,000/, in the 5 per cents (the 
case supposed by his hon. friend) and 
rented a house at 300/.a year, he might 
certainly receive 300/. from government 
with one hand, and pay te his landlord 
with the other. But suppose his lease 
were expired, or suppose he had any fresh 
bargain to conclude, did his hon. friend 
suppose that this public creditor would be 
placed in a better situation by bank notes 
having been made a legal tender? The 
morning after they had been so made a 
legal tender, would not the butcher and 
the baker raise their prices upon him? 
Would not his landlord, if his lease were 
expired, raise his rent? Would not all 
these people reply to his remonstrances, 
«No, no, you are protected by act of 
parliament; you may pay us in Bank notes 
at a depreciated value, and it is compul- 
sory on us to receive them; you must 
give us an higher price than when we had 
an option on the subject ?”? Would not 
this be the language held to the unfortu- 
nate public creditor? How, therefore, 
would he be protected? Individuals who 
were employed in industrious occupations 
might thus relieve themselves from the 
evil of the measure, which would press 
with accumulated weight on those who 


had not the means of exertion—on the 


small annuitant—on the aged—on the 
widow—on the orphan. These having 
received their pittances in a depreciated 
currency, must be compelled'to purchase 
articles raised in price in proportion to that 
depreciation. The present Billas it stood 
‘could by possibility only affect past con- 
tracts. A clause should therefore be in- 
troduced to render it applicable te future 
contracts. There were great precedents 
for such a proceeding. There was the 
law of usury, and there was the example 
of France. Nevertheless it would be use- 
less, for what would be the consequence? 
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No contracts would be entered into. No 
leases would be granted. Parliament must 
then go one step further. It would be the 
last step; but it would be so like the 
former steps, that they would probably 
feel no difficulty in taking it. They must 
enact the law of the maximum. By that 
slone could they effect the object which 
they had in view. Whether any minister 
would be found bold enough to assert or 
any man blind enough to believe, that by 
a maximum Great Britain, more than any 
other nation that had adopted such a mea- 
sure, could escape famine and confusion ; 
famine which no bounty of Providence 
could relieve, and confusion which no 
accumulation of armies could subdue.— 
Whether, he repeated, any man would be 
bold and blind enough to recommend a 
proceeding which must necessarily be 
followed by such direful consequences, he 
should be better able to say with certainty, 
when he should hear some one of the 
defenders of the Bill argue in its support! 
If any such attempt were really to jbe 
made, he trusted that the immediate, and 
the signal ruin of the author of it, would 
prevent the not less certain and utter, 
though perhaps the less immediate ruin 
of the landlord. Twenty-two years from 
that very day -had commenced those 
events in a neighbouring country, which 
in their consequences had proved so fatal 
to liberty. ‘Those events had commenced 
with an insidious and pretended solicitude 
for the tenantry of that unhappy country. 
War had been declared against the palace, 
and peace promised to the cottage. The 
palace had indeed been razed, but into the 
cottage had been introduced, not peace, 
but the scourge of military conscription. 
If any thing could awaken, on the anniver- 
sary. of such an event, the feelings of 
horror and detestation which the lapse of 
time had nearly lulied to sleep, it would 
be the no less insidious, and the no less 
pretended solicitude for the lower orders, 
which was manifested on the present occa- 
sion. He besought the House to consider 
whether,.in the history of that dreadful 
revolution to which he had alluded, there 
was one enormity in the black catalogue 
of crimes so revolting to English justice 


and English feeling, as the disregard of | 


the rights of private property, the inter- 
ference with the contracts of individuals, 
the establishment of a compulsory. cur- 
rency, andthe denunciations of vengeance 
_against those who refused to accept it? It 
was such proceedings as these that excited 
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horror and detestation in all good minds ; 
and yet it was such proceedings as these 
that a commercial country like Great 
Britain was called upon to imitate! He ° 
said a commercial country, not because he 
thought that if Great Britain were nota 
commercial country, the example of 
France would be less inapplicable to her; 
but because if, even in France, the evils of 
interference with private property were so 
sensibly felt, how infinitely more in- 
telerable would they be, and how much 
more ought we to dread the introduction 
of any semblance of that interference in 
this great manufacturing and mercantile 
country, the resources of which depended 
so vitally upon the preservation of good 
faith between man and man? “ But,” said 
the right hon. gentleman opposite, ina 
triumphant tone, “ what then is the re- 
medy which you propose for the existing 
evils?” In the first place, he must protest 
against such a question. If a public mea- 
sure were proposed for his adoption, and 
in the due exercise of his judgment he 
should be persuaded that it would be fatal 
to the public, would it be necessary that 
he should hold his peace, and abstain 
from expressing his opinion of such a 
measure until he had something to pro- 
pose as a substitute? If he saw poison of- 
fered to an invalid under the name of a 
cure, was he not to interfere and proclaim 
the deleterious quality of the affected 
remedy, because he happened to have 
no beneficial drugs of his own to adminis 
ter? He did not feel himself called upon 
to declare what in his opinion would 
be the best course to pursue; at thé 
same time he had no objection to. do so. 
He had no hesitation in describing the 
substitute which he would recommend 
for the proposed measure. This substi- 
tute was neither more nor less, than to 
place the country precisely in the state 
which it was the object of the Bill to 
prevent. He meant to induce the esta- 
blishment of two prices for commodities; 
a money price and a paper price ; the re- 
lation of which should not be fixed by 
law (God forbid that it should be so!) 
but should vary, in conformity to circum- 
stances; rising, or falling, in proportion 
to the comparative scarcity of the one 
article, and abundance of the other. Than 
this proportion nothing could be moré 
simple, nothing more effectual. It would 
render.all pecuniary transactions so clear 
and intelligible, that any one who could 
count two and two, would be eabled te 
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comprehend them ; and to estimate the fair 

roportion between the two descriptions 
of payment. It would be in vain for him 
to run over all the advantages which the 
adoption of such a proceeding would af- 
ford. But, in the first place it would be 
said, that this double price was the very 
evil which the measure of 1797 was cal- 
culated and intended to avert. True, and 
he was ready to admit that before the 
currency of the country was diseased to 
its present state, such an occurrence might 
fairly have been termed a disease. But 
under the present circumstances, and now 
that the Bank restriction had passed, it 
would be the only effectual remedy, how- 
ever the necessity of applying a remedy 
so powerful might be lamented. In the 
first place, were such a state of things 
established there would be no difficulty in 
procuring gold. He did not mean to dis- 
turb the repose of any of the Resolutions 
to which the House had been persuaded to 
come on the Report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee; that subject had been “ set at rest,” as 
the right hon. gentleman opposite. called 
it. If a guinea could be exchanged for 
its real value in paper, namely, 26 or 27s, 
the consequence would be, that as often 
as guineas were wanted they would be 
had. Jt would not be necessary that a 
man should go about with notes in one 
pocket and guineasin another. For many 
purposes notes would have the preference 
to guineas; but what he intended to say 
was, that were two prices established, if it 
were at any time necessary to have gui- 
neas, they might be obtained as easily as 
they had been obtained by De Yonge or 
Wright or others, who had recently been 
trafficking, as it was generally supposed 
iliegally, but as itturned out, without any 
violation of the law. We might procure 
gold by the’same means by which we at 
svar procured wine—aye, the wines of 

rance, where the restrictions on com- 
merce with this country were most rigidly 
enforced. The right hon. gentleman op- 
posite seemed to smile at this, but nothing 
was more evident. Certainly gold could 
not be obtained for nothing, nor could it 
be obtained for bank notes. But he re- 
peated (for he would not abandon his 
illustration, notwithstanding the amusing 
merriment of the right hon. gentieman,) 
it might be obtained in the way in which 
French wines. were at present obtained. 


How was that? By sending over com- 


modities, and bills of exchange arising out 


of commercial transactions, The same 
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means would procure gold as well as 
wine: with this advantage, that the one 
article could more easily be concealed 
from the vigilance of the custom-house 
officer than the other. When to this was 
added the consideration of the Spanish 
colenies, to say that gold could not be 
procured in considerable quantities, if re- 
quired, was to treat like a child the person 
to whom the assertion was made. Ano- 
ther advantage which must result from 
the establishmént of two prices would be, 
that it would prove a constant and un- 
erring test of the depreciation of paper. 
In this point of view it would be advan- 
tageous to all parties. It would be ad- 
vantageous to the bank directors. It 
would be advantageous to government. 
‘It would be the very pulse by which the 
true state of the circulation would be esti- 
mated. Suppose the pound notes were 
found to exchange forsixteen shillings, then 
for fifteen shillings and ten-pence, then for 
fifteen shillings and eight-pence, and thus 
to be gradually depreciating, the evil 
would not be permitted to go very far; the 
bank would diminish their issues, and the 
paper would get up again. When the 
pound notes rose to nineteen shillings, 
parliament having certain access to the 
knowledge of this fact, might repeal the 
37th of the king, and enable the bank to 

ay in specie. He confessed that he 
should like to see that great corporation 
in sucha situation. They affected to have 
it believed that the restriction on their 
payments in cash was compulsory on 
them, and that they should have enjoyed 
doing so very much, if the legislature 
would have permitted them? They would 
have it believed that the restraint upon 
the satisfying the just demands of their 
creditors was a violence to their gentle 
natures! Ifthe pound note were at nine- 
teen shillings, and the bank restriction 
bill were repealed, he should be curious 
to see whether or not the bank would 
manifest any anxiety to satisfy these just 
demands. Certainly, if paper was to be 
at par with cash, then even the bank 
would feel no difficulty on the subject, 
and the circulation of the country would 
be restored to the health which it enjoyed 
before that ill-advised, and he feared ill- 
fated measure, the restriction. The pro- 
ject-he wished to submit to them was this : 
That the overplus of the profits of the 
bank company, above that which was ne- 
cessary to pay their dividends at present, 


should be put by, and not allowed to in- 
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crease their dividends, and raise the price 
of bank stock from 230I. to 2701. to 2801. 
to 2902. or to 3001. He would have the 
overplus of their profits put by to forma 
separate fund, to be placed under the care 
of persons appointed by parliament. This 
fund he would have shut up from the com- 
pany, but as soon as they were willing to 
resume payments in specie, it should be 
thrown open to them, and then he should 
be glad to see the price of hank stock rise 
from 230l. to 500]. or 1,000/, if it were 
possible, after settling their debts and 
paying their notes in cash.—Having said 
thus much of the remedy which he felt it 
to be his duty to recommend, he would 
now advert to that remedy which he fear- 
ed would one, and no very distant day, be 
proposed to the House with a much better 
chance of success by the right hon. gent. 
opposite. It flowed so.directly from the 
principles avowed by that right hon. gent., 
that he marvelled it had not been already 
brought before them, and laid his account 
in its speedy annunciation. They had 
been told that the bank note was not de- 
preciated, that the guinea for circulation 
bore no premium, and that the price of 
provisions were increasing but in a natural 
way. That which some persons viewed 
as a depreciation of bank paper, they had 
been told was neither more nor less than 
that state of things naturally growing out 
of the ,public expenditure under existing 
circumstances. He would not stop to in- 
‘quire into the fact of the depreciation, but 
leave it altogether to those who contended 
there were no grounds for such an asser- 
tion. Giving up this, however, it follow- 
ed, if the arguments made use of by the 
friends to the present system were good, 
that tliere was a way to relieve the country 
with ease and with speed from its present 
embarrassments. Let them take 2 or 300 
millions from the national debt. Let them 
fearlessly apply the sponge at once. 
Twelve or fifteen millions a year, would 
thus be taken off the taxes. Such a mea- 
sure, it was true, would affect the property 
of the public creditor ; but if the public 
creditor no longer did take a full hundred 
pound for his dividend—say, such a 
change were made, that instead of 1001. 
he received but 501. still, if the reasoning 
they had heard was correct, he would not 
be injured by the new arrangement. If 
there were any truth in the arguments ad- 
vanced, to account for the present high 
rices, it followed that those prices must 
‘all when such an alteration were made, 
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and the public creditor could not be in. 
jured, if he could command as much with 
the 50/. he received as he formerly could 
with the 100/. he was in the habit of tak. 


ing as his dividend. Ifit would press thus 
lightly on the creditor how would 
such a proceeding affect the rest of the 
conimunity ? They must experience a 
very great benefit from such a measure, 
They would not only be bettered so much 
as they were relieved by the reductions of 
the taxes, (which alone must be great, as 
their incomes would not be affected like 
the income of the public creditor) but they 
would also be benefited by the fall of the 
ate of all commodities, which must fol- 
ow the measure, if there were one Zota of 
truth in that which had been advanced by 
those who contended there was no depre- 
ciation of the Bank of England paper, 
It remained for the gentlemen opposite to 
say why they did not accept this chal- 
lenge, and adopt such a measure as that 
which he had described. It was for them 
to give their reasons for declining it, but 
he (Mr. Brougham) had a right to call 
upon them to go into the question, and to 
relieve the country frem the embarrass- 
ment of its currency, by acting on their 
own principles. If they did not do this, 
he had aright to say they did not believe 
that which they themselves had advanced, 
or that they were a set of theorists, who 
were afraid of acting in conformity with 
their own doctrine. He did not think it 
would be expedient, this session, nor did 
he think the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
oold as he bad been said to be, and great 
as was his fortitude in calmly regarding 
the distresses of others—he did not think 
that he would soon rise to propose a mea- 
sure, which even the arrogant mind of 
his predecessor shrank from—a measure 
for opposing the legitimate claims ef the 
public creditor. They had not only the 
example of France before them, but also 
that of other countries, which bore a still 
greater resemblance to that situation in 
which this country would be placed if the 
Bill before the House were passed into a 
law. They had the history of the coinage 
of other countries. That of the states of 
Germany would be found not inapplicable 
to us, and more especially the history of 
what had taken place in Prussia would: 
come home to our case. The king of that 
country being engaged in an expensive 
war, and not wishing or caring to square 
his expenditure by his means, notwith- 
standing all he gained by seizing on Po- 
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land, (an action which, for atrocity, was 
not second even to our Danish expedition), 
had been placed in a situation of pecu- 
niary embarrassment. Thus circumstanc- 
ed, having no bank to fly to, Frederick 
was under the necessity of having recourse 
toa measure somewhat similar to that at 
present contemplated by the English go- 
vernment. There were two ways of mak- 
ing money pass for more than it was ac- 
tually worth; the one by raising its de- 
nomination, the other by debasing its 
standard. The latter was the expedient 
to which Frederick resorted. He debased 
the standard, and, by doing this, he pre- 
sently extricated himself ae many of 
his embarrassments, and was enabled to 
discharge many of his debts. So far all 
was very well. Things did not, however, 
continue long in this state of prosperity. 
By degrees, that which passed for a shill- 
ing, instead of appearing white, began to 
disclose some shades of grey. From grey 
it made a transition to brown, and last of 
all the copper itself made its appearance. 
It wasthen found necessary to issue a pro- 
clamation to over-rule the opposition of 
the people, and make this base money a 
legaltender. The consequence was, in all 
future contracts, as the law of maximum was 
not intreduced, the prices of all commo- 
dities were enhanced in proportion as the 
money was debased. Such would be the 
situation in which this country would pro- 
bably stand after the adoption of the mea- 
sure then under discussion. The plan of 


Frederick had an advantage over this pro-_ 


ject. It was not discovered till about a 
year and a half after it was resorted to, 
and it was of some efficacy for two or 
three years, The measure to be adopted 
here would have no such advantage, as it 
was seen through at once. His differed 
from ours very materially. ‘The one was 
a case of open fraud, the other resembled 


petetely stealing. Such a system of po-. 
i 


cy had ever been considered as the most 
fraudulent that could be adopted ; and was 
this the sentiment now to be inculcated in 
this country, where such profligacy of 
principle had never been tolerated before ? 
On this occasion he felt not only for the 
public and the parliament, but for the 
character of the law itself, which he con- 
sidered as in danger.from such an erro- 
neous policy. He trusted the warning 
which had been given to ministers wogld 
have its proper effect, and that they would 
not go farther than the brink on which 
they them’stood ; but if no warning could 
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deter them from rashly proceeding—if 
no representation of the danger could 
check, and no admonition restrain them 
in their course—with deep melancholy, 
he should augur ill to this country, and 
see much to fear from so ominous a com- 
mencement of a new reign. 

Mr. Milne observed, that the hon. gent 
had gone into so much general matter, 
and filled his speech with so many re- 
proaches against ministers, with so many 
alledged charges against judges, together 
with a plan for winding up the national 
debt at one stroke, that it would be wan- 
dering from the question to pretend to 
follow him. Before the decision of the 
judges in the cases of De Yonge and 
Wright, it had been imagined that the 
traffic in guineas was illegal, in the man- 
ner it had been carried on by those per- 
sons. But as the judges had decided that 
such a traffic was not illegal, he presumed 
the object of the present Bill was to sup- 
ply the defect. He approved of it, as it 
shewed that the government was resolved 
to try all milder measures, before they 
resorted to the compulsory one of making 
Bank notes a legal tender. While they 
received these notes in payment of taxes, 
they were resolved not to allow any in- 
dividuals to take them at a depreciated 
rate. And, as to the high price of bul- 
lion, that was the consequence, not of de- 
preciation, but of the embarrassed state of 
the country. Ifthey did not at once re- 
sortto the legal tender, it was only be- 
cause they imagined the evil would stop 
here. If the example of the noble lord 
who had demanded his rents in gold were 
followed, the legal tender must be adopt- 
ed. When suspicion was abroad—when 
the tenantry and yeomanry were to be 
imprisoned—in that convulsed state of 
things, this measure must be resorted to. 
The Bill he thought highly useful, even 
in its present shape, but still it might, in 
some respects, be altered and modified 
with advantage. ‘There were two cases 
upon which it was intended to operate ; 
first, upon bargains and sales, which were 
completed at once; and next upon stand- 
ing contracts. He understood that a case 
had happened, where a man bought some 
land from another for 400/. and paid down 
100/. of the”price. When the purchaser 
had built upon the premises, and other- 
wise jmproved them, the vendor demands 
ed the other 300/. in cash. This was. 
most unjust, and such frauds ought. to be 
prevented. Heshould propose, therefore,. 
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that there should be a provision in the 
Bill, requiring that those who intended to 
demand guineas in payment, in any bar- 
gain, should give public notice _before- 
hand of their intention. As to the case 
of a subsisting lease, there might be more 
difficulty in finding a remedy against un- 
@ue demands: but he had two remarks to 
make on that part of the subject—first, 
that whatever rule the noble lord adopted, 
with regard to others, he ought not to ob- 
ject to its being applied to himself; and 
secondly, that the state was as entire and 
perfect as the persons of whom it was com- 
posed. It followed that the payments of 
the noble lord to the state ought to. be 
made in the same way as he himself ex- 
acted payments from others. Upon the 
oble lord’s own scheme, he, in nine taxes 
out of ten, did not contribute fairly to the 
public. He was aware that the Bank 
notes had been made a legal tender to 
the tax gatherer, but it had never been in 
the contemplation of Mr. Pitt or of the 
legislature, that the revenue should be de- 
teriosated. As the Property tax was im- 
posed ad valorem, the contribution there 
would be fair enough; but in Assessed 
taxes, in Excise and Customs, the noble 
lord upon his own plan did not contribute 
fairly. How did he pay for his servants, 
his horses and carriages? How did he 
pay the duties upon the chief articles of 
consumption, his salt, his coals and can- 
dies? How did he pay his wine and malt 
duties ? In a depreciated currency. And 
upon what ground could he claim an ad- 
vantage which he refused to others? None 
of these taxes were paid according to a fair 
proportion upon the noble lord’s own 
scheme. Where, then, would be the in- 
justice with regard to the noble lord, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were to 
calculate the depreciation of the taxes, 
and compel his lordship to contribute ac- 
cording to the real value? He should 
like, therefore, to see an enactment com- 
Pelling every landlord who demanded 

is rent in guineas, to pay his taxes in 
guineas. Taxes amounting at present to 
40 millions might by this means be raised 
to 50 millions; and he would ask those 
who were loudest in praise of the noble 
lord’s conduct, whether, if this expedient 
were adopted, there would not speedily 
be an end to the cry of depreciation? He 
should be glad then, that every. landlord 
demanding guineas should be obliged to 
pay to the state in guineas. The noble 
lord himself could not object to this plan, 
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and it would be as easy in practice as jus 
in principle. It would be safe and satis. 
factory, however, at first to try it upon a 
small scale. Suppose it were enacted in 
the first place, that the assessed taxes 
should be paid in gold. Hereally wished 
to have some enactment of this kind, for 
every thing was to be tried before the 
Bank notes were made a legal tender; 
and this plan was highly equitable, and 
easy of execution. This, he apprehended, 
would prevent persons joining, in an 

great numbers, in this act of suicide, 
Why was it that the wealth of the noble 
lord gave him more consideration in’ so. 
ciety, than equal wealth would do in 
Poland, and many other countries? The 
greater security of property in this coun- 
try. The landed property here was not 
only free from spoliation, to which it was 
subjected in other countries, but had been 
peculiarly favoured in comparison with 
other kinds of property, even in this 
country, * The landholder had a great 
advantage over the annuitant—the West 
India proprietor—the merchant and ma- 
nufacturer, upon whose exertions the 
value of land itself in a considerable de- 
gree depended. He was grateful for the 
advantage he had enjoyed, and thought 
that a land-owner ought to be the last to 
sit down and make a cold calculation 
about depreciation. He did not mean to 
insinuate that the noble lord had been ac- 
tuated by any improper motive; he un- 
derstood that his heart was as excellent as 
his attainments were high; but he had 
been the means of stirring up a most mis- 
chievous question; and from his high 
character it was to be feared that his ex- 
ample would have the greater effect. Did 
the noble lord think that he was acting 
for his own interest? If he did, he was 
mistaken ; for the interests of eyery de- 
scription of persons of property in this 
country were so intimately connected, 
that no one could injure one species of 
property to any great extent without in- 
juring the rest. ‘The noble lord was like 
the flying philosopher in Johnson’s Ras- 
selas, who, after spending his whole life 
in studying the laws of motion, and the 


wings of birds, at length made wings for 


himself, and, attempting to fly, was in 
one instant precipitated to the bottom. 
The observation of an older philosopher, 
one of the wise men of Greece, that an, 
injury to one of the lowest members of 
the community was an injury to the state, 


deserved the attention of the noble lord 
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and others. Injustice to the tenantry of 
the country would be an injury to the 
ublic interests; and the House could 
not in equity and sound policy refuse to 
protect them. The Bill had his complete 
approbation. 
Sir T. Turton stated that he had ob- 
jected to the resolutions of the Bullion 
Committee ; first, because he was averse 
to the specification of any particular time 
for the resumption of cash payments by 
the Bavk, and next, because he did not be- 
lieve that Bank notes were depreciated. 
Upon the same ground he opposed this 
Bill, for if it passed, the public would im- 
inediately think that there was no doubt 
but that the notes were actually depre- 
ciated. He was convinced the motives of 
the noble lord who had been the cause of 
this measure, were good ; but the effect of 
his example, if imitated, would be dan- 
gerous, ‘The notice was the most extraor- 
dinary he had ever seen; it assumed the 
fact that a depreciation had taken place. 
But the noble Jord had no right to take 
that for granted. What was depreciation? 
Depreciation, he apprehended, existed 
wherever the real value of the circulating 
medium was less in common estimation 
than its nominal value. If inthe common 
transactions of life, a Bank note was 
reckoned Jess valuable than 20s. he should 
allow that there was a depreciation. But 
as to the high price of bullion, he thought 
that no proof whatever. Gold, like other 
commodities, would be high or low in 
ptice according as it was in greater or less 
abundance. Suppose wheat were at SOs. 
‘a quarter, and barley at 40s. two quarters 
of barley would at this rate purchase one 
of wheat. But suppose that from a scarcity 
of wheat the article rose in price, two 
quarters of barley would no longer pur- 
chase one of wheat; not because the bar- 
ley had depreciated, but because the wheat 
had risen in price. The idea of ministers 
at first was, that this project of the noble 
lord would not be imitated; but when 
they found his conduct was defended by 
other persons of the highest consideration, 
they thought it necessary to pass this Bill. 
But had any of those persons actually imi- 
tated the example ? In his opinion the mi- 
nisters should have done nothing. The 
noble lord would distrain ; but what would 
he get from the sheriff? Why, Bank notes, 


for gold was not to be bad. Some said 


there was no difficulty in procuring bul- 


‘lion, which might easily be converted to 


guineas. This would be rather a difficult 
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operation for farmers living the distance 
of 150 miles from London; but then it 
was said they might refuse to sell their 
commodities for any thing else than gold ; 
then they could not sell them at all. 
When they saw 14 millions in specie go- 
ing out of the country for corn and for our 
army in Portugal, could there be a doubt 
of the scarcity of gold? Gold, it was said, 
might be had from France as easily as 
claret; but how was the claret paid for? 
With guineas. And how must the gold 
be paid for?, With guineas. He saw no 
great advantage in an operation of that 
kind. He knew too well the liberality of 
mind which belonged to the noble lord, to 
think that he would proceed to extremi- 
ties; but if he did, his example would not 
be so seductive as to be generally followed. 
The tenant would be protected by public 
opinion—and there the matter ought to 
have been left; but if the ministers did 
any thing at all, they ought to make the 
Bank notes a legal tender at once, for the 
present Bill did not afford them protec- 
tion. The effect of the present measure 
would be, to make people see danger 
where they were not conscious that any 
danger formerly existed; and also to es- 
tablish two prices. With the view he had 
of the measure, he should have been of the 
same opinion, had he been in the House 
in the year 1797. Till an inconvenience 
arose, he saw no occasion to provide a re- 
medy for it. The present measure, to his 
conception of it, would produce conse- 
quences as injurious as could well be ima- 
gined. He was sorry ministers had not 
allowed matters to take their course, and 
suffered the noble lord to have tried the 
plan he proposed, a plan which he was 
persuaded he would not have persevered 
in, but which, if he had attempted to go 
ou with it, would have been found im- 
practicable. The Bank of England, in 
his opinion, was perfectly solvent; and 
the only effect of the present measure 
would be to bring them into jeopardy, if 
not toinvolve them in ruin. If Bank notes 
were once made a legal tender, then they 
would be like the French assignats, and 
might be increased to 100 millions, or 
more. 

Mr. Rose understood the hon. baronet 
to oppose the Bill, from an idea that it was 
unnecessary, as he conceived it to be very 
unlikely that the example of the noble 
lord would be followed to any extent, 
Now, after what they had heard in defence 
of the principle and of the practice of 
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that which the noble lord was about todo, 
he thought it was rather too much to sup- 
pose it certain that his lordship’s example 
would in no case have been followed. He 
had the greatest respect for lord King, and 
he thought every one must admire his ta- 
lents after reading his late publications. 
The example, however, which his lordship 
had set, he conceived to be of a most dan- 
gerous tendency ; and the Bill before the 
House, far from having any thing in it 
that could cause those inconveniences to 
arise which some geutlemen anticipated, 
was in his opinion, likely to prove highly 
beneficial to the country. Its first fruits, 
he conceived, would be seen in its reliev- 
ing the tenant from the harsh treatment of 
his landlord. He did not wish to impute 
harsh conduct to lord King, but it was not 
improbable that his example had been fol- 
lowed by persons who were actuated by 
less honourable motives, who, encouraged 
by the applause with which that conduct 
had been greeted, might have taken that 
opportunity to oppress those in their 
power, expecting to meet with the same 
countenance. The hon. and learned gen- 
tleman, in speaking of tenants, had -ex- 
pressed himself in a very extraordinary 
manner, calling them fraudulent debtors, 
and contending that .it was but just that 
they should be called upon to pay their 
landlords in cash, as they were supposed 
to have regulated the prices of the produce 
of their land, by a reference to the alleged 
depreciation of Bank paper. In his opi- 
nion, the man who granted a lease at 1001. 
per annum, and then a few years after 
called upon a tenant to pay 120/. on such 
ground, was guilty of oppression. With 
such oppressions he by no means meant 
to charge the noble lord. The hon. and 
learned gentleman had said, the remedy 
was quite easy, and had taken occasion to 
make some~ observations on the courage 
displayed by ministers. He hoped minis- 
ters would always have sufficient courage 
firmly to oppose the designs of our im- 
placable enemy. His efforts to ruin this 
country had thus far proved abortive. We 
had fo'led him in arms ; and now, finding 
us as resistless on land, as he had proved 
as on the ocean, all his energies were di- 
rected against our finances. He had for 
this purpose had recourse to measures 
which had never been resorted to in any 
former war. Not only had he exerted 
his utmost influence to shut us out of all 
the ports of the continent, but he had 
burnt and confiscated our merchandise 
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wherever he could find it, and to injure 
our credit, prevented the payment of bills 
on this country, when the parties con. 
cerned were desirous of paying them, and 


returned them to the drawers. With re. 
spect to what the hon. and learned gen. 
tleman had said, as to the possibility of 
getting a supply of gold in the same way 
as we got a supply of wine, he contended 
that it by no means followed, because g 
cask of wine could be procured, that a 
cask of gold was to be had with equal 
ease. The tyrannic system adopted b 
Buonaparté would not even suffer the 
commercial debts of merchants to be paid, 
But the hon. and learned gentleman said 
there was plenty of gold to be got in Ame. 
rica, and po mines of Spain and Portugal 
were open to us. How was it to be got? 
Would they give it to us? If not, howdid 
the hon. and learned gentleman think we 
could obtain it, when he had been told 
that the markets of Spanish America were 
so completely supplied with British pro- 
duce, that they would not take a single 
bale of goods from us, and could not be 
expected to afford a mart for our mer- 
chandise for some time. How could the 
hon. and learned gentleman think we could 
get gold from that quarter, under such 
circumstances? Did he suppose they 
would give it to us, or did he wish us to 
commit an act of piracy, and seize it b 
force? If, however, it could be sii 
what advantage would be derived to this 
country ? He would suppose for a moment 
that it could be gained; if 5,000 ton of 
gold were now imported into England, 
coined, and put into circulation, while 
gold continued at its present high price, 
we should still be in our present condition, 
as not a guinea would remain in circula- 
tion. The guineas would vanish as fast aa 
they were issued from the Mint, be melted 
down, and again exported as bullion. 
What benefit, then, could result from thus 
procuring gold, even if it were practica- 
ble? The hon. and learned gentleman, 
while censuring the present circulating 
medium, had not said what he would wish 
substituted for cash in the absence of bul- 
lion. Would he have no circulating mee 
dium? Notwithstanding the increase © 
our commerce, there was a smaller quan- 
tity in circulation now, than there was 
twelve years ago. In 1798, it amounted 
to 50,000,000/,; 40,000,000/. in gold, 
and 10,000,000/. in notes. It was not easy 
to say what was the exact amount of the 
gold in circulation now, but he thought 
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he must be a sanguine man indeed who 
could suppose it to exceed 5,000,0001. 5 
and reckoning the amount of our paper 
circulation at thirty millions, still it would 
be seen there was a considerable diminu- 
tion. Under the present circumstances, 
for the Bank to resume cash payments was 
utterly impossible. They could not do it. 
They could not get the gold to pay, and if 
they could, it would be useless, as there 
would be no more left in circulation than 
there was amongst us at present till the 

rice of gold was lower, that it might be 
brought into this country in large quanti- 
ties, which could only be caused by a 


- change in the circumstances of the conti- 


nent, it was proper to continue the Bank 
Restriction Act in force. With respect to 
what had been said as to the increase of 
prices, he had it from gentlemen on whose 
information he could depend, that the 
prices in France.and Italy kept pace with 
those of England, and that the deprecia- 
tion of money in France was greater than 
in England. The prices all over Europe 


did not materially differ in their advance 


from the prices in England, and this he 
took as an argument to prove that farmers 
and others did not charge for their pro- 
duce as was supposed with a reference to 
the alledged depreciation of Bank paper. 
With respect to what had been said of the 
property of the public creditors, he knew 
of nothing which could be more revolting 
to the feelings of parliament than to inter- 
fere with that. The Bank notes and as- 
signats he asserted to be as totally diffe- 
rent from each other, as any two things in 
Nature possibly could. As to the learned 
gentleman’s plan for forming a new fund 
with the profits of the Bank Company, if 
he could be sure that this could be pro- 
perly done, he should have no objection 
to it. He wished to see payments in cash 


‘resumed, but under existing circumstances, 


unless gold could be’ brought into the 
country (as some seemed to think it could) 
by a sort of witchcraft, it was impossible 
for the present. 

Mr. Brougham explained, that he re- 
ferred to the striking off two-thirds of the 
debt due to the public creditor, not as a 
Proposition of his own, but as the grossest, 
most fatal, and most unjust of all expedi- 
ents, but vet as one likely to result from 
the measures, the perseverance in which 


was recommended on the other side. 


Lord Folkestone said he was at a loss 
how to judge of the present measure, as 
among the variety of persons who approy- 
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ed of it, there were not two who did so on 
the same grounds; on the contrary, every 
second person who supported it, did so on 
grounds exactly opposite to the person 
who preceded him. All of them agreed, 
however, in the abuse of lord King. It 
became the duty, therefore, of those who 
differed from them on this head, though it 
was by no means a fit subject of debate, to 
stand up and vindicate the noble lord, 
Gentlemen had talked of Jews and pedlars; 


of oppressed tenants ; and even of disho- | 


nest landlords. Before gentlemen talked 
in this stile, however, they should first 
have made themselves masters of the sub- 
ject. The noble lord did not require gold, 
bot such an amount of paper as would be 
sufficient to purchase that which he had 
stipulated to receive. In his leases, the 
noble lord stipulated that his rents should 
be paid in good and lawful money of the 
realm, which Bank paper could not be in 
the eve of the law, till the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
come forward with the second measure 
which he had given the House reason to 
expect—namely, till he should make Bank 
notes a legal tender. Was it not known 
that every person made any thing he had 
to sell dearer and dearer, in proportion to 
the depreciation of paper. Neither in law 
nor in justice, therefore, was the noble 
lord entitled to be loaded with this abuse. 
In one part of the country there had been 
a practice of taking payment of rents in 
gold, and he saw nothing unbecoming in the 
noble lord’s here demanding it in gold, at 
least, in something which should not be 
depreciated. An hon. gentleman oppo- 
site (Mr. Milnes), however, would repre- 
sent that the noble lord bad not only acted 
in an unbecoming manner to his tenant, 


but that he had even cheated government.*. 


It was proper, however, that that hon.” 
gentleman should know, that by the very 
Bank Restriction act, Bank notes were 
made a good tender for taxes.—-The noble 
lord said he should not proceed to examine 
the budget of the hon. gentleman farther 
than this, that it was inapplicable in point 
of law. With respect to the law itself, it 
seemed totally ineffectual. It was intend- 
ed to remedy any idea of harsh treatment 
by a landlord towards his tenants: but 
was it calculated to attain the object? It 
only took from the landlord one remedy; 
namely, the proceeding by distress, @ 
clause to which he did not object; but 
atill the landlord might proceed to judg- 
ment, and make the tenant ultimately pay 
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in good and lawful money of Great Britain. 
Lord Alvanley had been decidedly of this 
opinion: and having heard it doubted, he 
hoped the House would hear some of the 
gentlemen of the long robe on this point. 
‘The present measure was objectionable, in 
as far as it was an extension of the act of 
Edward 6, which, aftér grievous vexation 
practised on a poor Jew, who was sup- 
posed to have violated the enactments of 
the act, had been decided by an unani- 
mous opinion of the twelve judges not to 
be binding, and to be inapplicable to the 
case.—The noble lord proceeded to take 
a view of the state of things at the time of 
the passing of the act of Edward 6, and 
now. ‘Then, the gold and. silver coin of 
the country was greatly deteriorated, so 
much sv, that persons would not bring 
their commodities to market. Proclama- 
tions were accordingly issued, fixing the 
rates and prices of every commodity, and 
also prohibiting the exchanges of gold and 
silver for more or less than the rate at' 
which they were made current. This he 
stated from the late lord Liverpool’s Letter 
on Coins; and he warned the House to 
pause before they did any thing which 
might render it necessary for them to fix 
a maximum of prices. He begged them 
to consider that they were laying the 
foundation stone of a system which might 
involve the country in ruin. He entreat- 
ed them to open their eyes in time to the 
mischiefs of this proposition, and not to 
entail on the country calamities similar to 
those which ensued in the time of Edward 
6. It had been roundly asserted by gen- 
tlemen on the other side, that there was 
no depreciation of Bank paper. The high 
rate of exchange against this country ; the 
high price of bullion; and even the fact 
of lord King’s having demanded his rents 
in good and lawful money, were circum- 
stances that proved depreciation. But if 
paper was not depreciated, and if this was. 
only a device of the noble lord’s to prove 
that his ideas on the subject of political 
economy were correct, why fear that his 
example should be followed? Or why 
pass this law? First, the Bill now nursed 
and. fostered by ministers, was objected to, 
and the letter of that noble lord was re- 
presented as foolish, and even odious; the 
_ noble lord’s notion was conceived as mere- 

ty theoretical, and it was declared that 
nobody would follow his example. If mi- 
nisters were still of this mind, why pass 
the present Bill? If, on the other hand, 
they now. admitted that others were likely 
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to follow the example of lord King, then 
did they equally admit that Bank paper 
was depreciated.—The noble lord pro. 
ceeded to shew that there were two kinds 
of depreciation of paper currency ; the 
one arising from excessive issue; the other 
from want of confidence; which, if suf. 
fered to go on, would run a race against 
each other, till the country would be 
brought to ruin, unless the system was 
changed. The best remedy which could 
be used was the fixing of two prices, 
a paper price and a money price. By 
this the public creditor would be in part a 
sufferer ; but he confessed he did not re. 
gard the public creditor so much as some 
gentlemen did. The public creditor took 
the larger premium, and, of course, was 
entitled to the lesser security. The inte. 
rests of the landlord were those most con- 
nected with the interests of the country, 
and therefore the most to be regarded, 
On the existence of two prices there was 
no doubt but gold would make its appear- 
ance. In every country there always was 
as much currency as was necessary. He 
objected to the present measure, too, be 


cause it was not a complete measure, but _ 


only a part of the system which the pro- 
poser of the measure had in view. He 
recollected a period when the noble earl 
was as anxious about guineas as he was 
now about notes. He had then discovered 
a nostrum to prevent guineas from being 
clipped, melted, and what not, and havi 

revailed on the late Mr. Pitt to allow 

im to have a guinea prepared at the Mint 
agreeably to his own plan, when the guinea 
was rounded off and finished, the officer 
of the Mint desired his lordship to look at 
the guinea, and see if it was exactly as he 
wished it. His lordship, on examining it, 
declared, yes! that was every thing that 
could be desired, and there was a guinea 
which he defied any one to melt or sweat, 
or in any measure to deteriorate. The 
officer, who understood the nature of the 
composition, so contrived it, at the mo- 
ment, that this all-perfect guinea should 
drop upon a stone, when, lo! it broke in 
two! In the like manner, he had no doubt 
but the secure mode which the noble earl 
had in contemplation for making Bank 
notes a legal tender would be found equal- 
ly perfect and equally valuable. The 
measure now proposed, was an ex post 
facto \aw, and like all such laws was. unjust 
and injurious. It should, therefore, have 
his decided opposition. 
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Lord Castlereagh rose and said : 

Gir ; not having beeo present when this 
pill was discussed on the first reading, and 
asI may not have it in my power to at- 
tend its future stages, I am desirous of 
taking this opportunity of delivering my 
sentiments upon a measore, the principle 
of which may again, at no distant period, 
occupy the attention of parliament, not 
only as applying to Great Britain, but to 
Ireland. 

In arguing this question, I shall endea- 
your to conform to the suggestion of an 
honourable and learned member (Mr. 
Brougham), by confining myself to the 
immediate subject of the bill itself, ab- 
staining as much as possible from a re- 
newal of those general discussions on the 
state of our currency, which have so re- 
cently taken place. The view I take of 
this measure must necessarily be founded 
on the principles I then endeavoured to 
maintain, and, in founding myself upon 
those principles, I cannot expect that | 


’ shall work conviction on the minds of 


those, to whom | have been hitherto op- 
posed: but as my object is rather to con- 
sider, with the House at large, what course 
it is fitting parliament should now take, 
and as I shall have occasion to assume but 
little in argument, which does not rest 
upon the collective judgment of the House 
already expressed, either legislatively, or 
by its resolutions, 1 think I shall best con- 
sult theyonvenience of the House by pur- 
suing this course. ; 

Ishall begin by drawing the attention 
of the House to the state of the law as 
it now stands between debtor and creditor, 
including the case as between landlord 
and tenant, for which the present bill goes 
to make a special provision. It is quite 
clear, the standard coin of the realm be- 
ing the only legal tender, that, whether 
for rent, or tor any other legal demand, the 
creditor is not bound to accept bank-notes, 
in satisfaction of his debt; and that, unless 
the debtor can procure coin, with the sin- 
gle exception of the protection against 
arrest by mesne process, afforded by the 
act of 1797, the creditor remains in full 
possession of all his legal remedies against 
the goods and property of his debtor, and 
ultimately against his person. 

Under these powers it is competent for 
a landlord to distrain for rent, and to cause 
the goods of his tenant to be sold. It is 
also competent for him, in case of non- 
payment of rent due, to bring an eject- 
ment for the recovery of the possession, 
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In the case of a simple debtor, although 
the person of the debtor has obtained a 
qualified protection against a summary 
arrest, the process against the property. 
may be proceeded in to exeeution, and 
the whole be consigned to the sheriff for 
sale, if the plaintiff shall not prefer im~ 
prisoning the person of the defendant, till 
the debt is discharged. But here a new 


difficulty occurs: when the sale takes - 


place, is the sheriff to make sale of the 
property for coin only, or is he to take 
bank- notes, as has been hitherto practised ? 
In the former case, it is obvious, a sale, 
for any thing like value, in the present 
scarcity of guineas, is impracticable. To 
proceed to sell by auction under such cir- 
cumstances, would be, in truth, to give 
the property almost for nothing, to the 
person who accidentally had, at the mo- 
ment, the means of collecting coin to bid 
for the goods; in the latter case, the she- 
riff would be no more capable, after the 
sale was effected, of satisfying the cre- 
ditor with the proceeds, thus taken in Bank 
notes, than the debtor, the owner of the 
goods, originally was. 

The sheriff, under these circumstances, 
acting at his peril, and liable to action if 
he errs, must consider what directions the 
court would give on the trial of such an 
action. A court of common law, I a 
prebend, as the law now stands, could 
neither take upon itself to defeat the re- 
medy of the creditor, to compel payment 


of his debt in the lawful coin of the realm, 


by holding a payment in Bank-notes, for 
goods sold by a sheriff, to be a legal pay- 
ment: nor could it prevent a sheriff, who 
should think fit to refuse any other me- 
dium of payment than coin, however 
ruinous to the property of the debtor. 
Neither could the owner of goods dis- 
trained, as I conceive. bring an action for 
excessive distress taken, if the property 
sold, whatever might be its value, did not 
produce more in coin, upon the sale, than 
the amount of rent actually due; and in 
the latter case, the sale rests, in the first 
instance at least, with the person distrain- 
ing, or his bailiff. What relief a court of 
equity could give, under all the circum- 
stances, it is not for me to venture to pro- 
nounce; butI am sure relief, in sucha 
case, the subject is entitled to receive, and 


further, that his just claim is to receive re- 


lief, not circuitously, and by an ex- 
pensive or dubious process in chancery, 
but that his protection should be clear, 
decisive, and direct. 
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In any ordinary case of public dith- 
culty, in its nature constituting a clear 
impediment to the sale of property for 
any thing approaching to its true value, to 
enforee a sale would be inconsistent with 
justice. In cases of foreclosure of mort- 
gage in time of war, this principle has 
been already recognized: but the pre- 
sent case does not depend simply upon 
general grounds of equity ; it arises out 
of an express provision of law, prohibit- 
ing the Bank from fulfilling its engage- 
ment with the holders of Bank notes; and 
the question is, whether the arm of the 
law shall be directed against the debtor, 
to compel him to perform that, which an 
act of the legislature, enacted for the 
wisest purposes, and for the general good, 
has rendered it impracticable for him to 
perform. 

If such is the law of the case, and that 
the debtor holds his property, under the 
impossibility of turning his notes into 
gold, and even his personal liberty at the 
mercy of his creditor, I may venture to 
appeal to those who now countenance 
lord King’s demand to be paid in coin, 
whether they believe, that such a system 
was contemplated when the Suspension 
Act passed in 1797, as one which could be 
acquiesced in, if attempted to be enforced. 


' Upon what greund was it that Mr. Pitt 


resisted the late sir Francis Baring’s sng- 
gestion of at once making Bank notes a 
legal tender? Upon what grounds did he 
resist the precise proposition which the 
present Bill containz, when moved by a 
worthy alderman (Combe) and supported 
by Mr. Fox, but on the ground of both 
being, as things then stood, unnecessary ? 
That Mr. Pitt’s judgment was not very 
erroneous in so deciding, the uninterrupt- 
ed experience of fourteen years sufficient- 
ly proves; during whieh extended pe- 
riod, not a single instance has occurred, in 
Great Britain, notwithstanding the price 
of gold has been at times much beyond 
the Mint price (in 1801 as high as 44. 
6s.), of any creditor, landlord or other, 
refasing to accept notes of the Bank of 
England, at par, in payment of a debt. 

It was the policy of Parliament, at that 
time, to avoid, if possible, any enactment 
on this delicate point ; they trusted that 
the universal conviction, which pervaded 
ali mankind, of the solidity of the secu- 
rity on which Bank notes were issued, as 
well as of the importance, for the interest 
of all, that their credit should be upheld, 
would insure their being invariably re- 
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ceived at par. It was one of those occa. 
sions, on which a conventional acquies. 
cence that they were to be received as 
cash, seemed to leave nothing for Parlia. 
ment to do, at least in the first instance, 
They wisely preferred, on such an occa. 
sion, the protective influence of a moral’ 
principle te a premature attempt, b 
enactment of law, to provide for dificab. 
ties, which it was hoped never would. 
occur ; under the security of such a prin. 
ciple, the country has lived and pros. 
pered since the Bank Restriction Act 
passed. My lord King has been the first 
person to emancipate himself from its in- 
fluence, and to introduce a practice, to 
say the least, perfectly novel in Great 
Britain.—It is not for me to impeach the. 
motives of any individual, availing him- 
self of rights, which the laws of his coun. 
try furnish him with the means of assert. 
ing. I am bound to suppose, from the 
character and endowments of the noble 
lord, that he acts from an honest convic- 
tion, that he is claiming from bis tenant, 
what he thinks not merely lawful, but 
strictly just. Denying however, as I do, 
the justice of the claim, and believin 
that Parliament never did, nor could in- 
tend to suffer the law soto stand, except 
under an expectation, that, during the 
continuance of the Suspension Act, it 
would not be put in force, I consider that, 
in consequence of this exercise of an ex- 
treme legal right on his lordship’s part, 
the duty of rendering their former mea- 
sure consistent in point of justice with it- 
self, has devolved upon the legislature; a 
task, from the performance of which, 
however painful, and in some respects 
difficult in the execution, I trust Parlia- 
ment will not shrink. 

But it is said, will you interfere be- 
tween my lord King and his tenant in 
matter of contract, and by an ex post facto 
law disturb and alter the rights of the 
parties? I cannot consider the proposed 
relief as an ex post facto law. I consider 
it rather as declaratory of the true intent 
and purpose of the act of 1797; and I 
deny, in any equitable view of the con- 
tract subsisting between lord King and 
his tenant, that it can be enforced in the 
manner proposed by his lordship. 

I will take the two cases his lotdship 
puts, of leases granted by him prior, and: 
subsequent to the passing of the Bank 
Restriction Act in 1797-; and I will sup- 
pose the usual covenant, binding the te- 
nants to pay the reserved in the law+: 
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ful coin of the realm, to be found in both. 
I will, on the case thus stated, put it to 
any fair man to say, notwithstanding the 
letter of the bond, whether, when the 
bargain was made, the fair understanding 
between the parties was not, that payment 
would be accepted in Bank notes? It is 
true, in the former period, Bank notes 
were convertible into cash, but it is not 
the tenant’s fault that they have not con- 
tinued to be so convertible; but, in the 
latter period, it was distinctly foreseen 
when the lease was signed, that, so long 
as the restriction on the Bank continued, 
the notes of the Bank of England would 
not be convertible into cash upon demand. 
Upon this state of facts the parties treated, 
and the scale of rent was agreed on. Now 
I deny, that it was any part of the under- 
standing, that the tenant, in the former 
case, was to pay, or could pay, such a 
rent in guineas, supposing a case so per- 
fectly new and unforeseen as that which 
has really occurred, to happen; and still 
less in the latter case, where the rent was 
fixed, the prohibjtion on the Bank being 
then in existence, and no intimation given 
tothe tenant of any intended departure 
from the established practice of accepting 
Bank notes in discharge of the rent at par. 

If the grounds on which thejlandlord 
considers that his interests have been 
affected, had originated in any act for 
which his tenant could be deemed respon- 
sible, or if it had grown out of the ordi- 
nary course of events, which the parties to 
the contract might be bound to advert 
to, in making their bargain, I can under- 
stand the claim to compel the tenant to 
submit to a new mode of payment, so in- 
finitely disadvantageous; but, when the 
tenant has done nothing, and parliament 
every thing (parliament having acted for 
the public good, upon which it is the pro- 
vince of parliament exclusively to decide), 
I do not see upon what principle of jus- 
tice, one party can expect to receive his 
full share in the advantage resulting 
from a measure of general policy, throw- 
ing all the inconveniences of it upon the 
other party to the contract. 

But let us see;how far the sense of parlia- 
ment has been already declared upon this 
aes ee not merely in the speeches of 
individuals, but on the face of the Restric- 


tion act itself. That act expressly pro- 
vides that the notes of the Bank of 
England shall be received as cash in all 
revenue payments, thereby constituting 
them a legal tender in all debts from the 
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subject to the State. It may be said, that, 
for the state to lend this aid to the credit 
of Bank paper, might be a very wise ex- 
pedient, that it operated as an indul- 
gence, which, where the debt was due te 
the state, the state was competent to con- 
fer, and that no contract was violated, or 
individual right thereby injured; but 
what was the provision made by law with 
respect to the dividends payable to the 
public creditor? lt is true no express 
enactment declared that Bank-notes should 
constitute a legal tender in such payments, 
but go exception was made in favour of 
the public creditor in the prohibition 
against cash payments, and, in point of 
fact, he has had no other option since that 
Bill passed, but to accept Bank-notes at 
par, or toremain unpaid. Here then was 
a matter of contract of the most sacred de- 
scription, between the public and indivi- 
duals, upon which the law declared, that 
payment in coin should not be demand- 
able during the continuance of the Bank 
Restriction act. Can it be contended that 
the legislature meant in matters of con- 
tract, that one law should prevail between 
the public and the individual, and another 
between private persons? that the public 
was to receive an indulgence from their 
creditors in the nature of their payment, 
which the individual debtor had no claim 
to expect from his creditor? J am aware 
it has been argued, that, supposing an act 
of national bankruptcy to have already 
been committed towards the public credi- 
tor, that can form no motive or justification 
for authorising a similar violation of con- 
tract between man and man. {f shall 
hereafter have to deny, that any such fai- 
lure in the equitable discharge of its en- 
gagements can be imputed to the state. I 
am confident, that the framers of the law 
did not so interpret its operations ; and if, 
from the necessity of the case, the legisla~ 
ture felt itself compelled to take from the 
public creditor the means of receiving 
coin in satisfaction of his demand, is there 
any imaginable principle of equity, upon 
which it could mean to compel individuals 
to do that, which the state was unable to 
perform? or, to state the fact more truly, 
that having, for the general interest, pro- 
hibited the Bank from fulfilling the letter 
of its contract, in respect to cash pay ments, 
with the holders: of its notes, it should 
mean to compel the holders of those notes 
to fulfil the letter of their engagements 
with respect to cash payments towards 
their creditors? 
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The declared ground on which the legis- 
lature passed the Restriction act was, to 
protect public and private credit against 
the calamity of the Bank being obliged to 
discontinue its functions; involving as the 
necessary and immediate consequence of 
such discontinuance, the ruin of all pri- 
vate banks, and the extinction of the entire 
circulating medium of the country, so far 
as it rested on banking credit. Parliament 
was morally justified in passing that law, 
first from a conviction, that, whatever the 
evils of such a temporary interruption to 
the legitimate money system of the coun- 
try were, they were upon the whole less 
than the evils to be apprehended if things 
were allowed to take their course: and se- 
condly, from there being no reason to pre- 
sume, that Bank-paper, so long as its 
issues continued to be regulated upon the 
principles which had hitherto governed 
the conduct of the Bank of England, would, 
as a medium of circulation, jose any part 
of its value, corapared with the commodi- 
ties generally of the country. 

Ido not mean to renew the argument 
on depreciation in detail, but I must here 
re-assert, as my deliberate judgment, try- 
ing the fact upon the oniy sound principles 
upon which it can be examined, that, at 
this day, the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land are not depreciated, under any fair 
sense which can be affixed to that term. 
Ladmit they are not convertible as for- 
merly at pleasure into coin, nor can they 
purchase, in the market, the same quan- 
tity of standard gold; but this, as I con- 
ceive, arises solely from causes affecting 
the value of gold, both in its coined and 
uncoined state. With the exception of 
the precious metals, Bank-notes have the 
same powers of purchasing all other com- 
modities, which they would have had at 
this day, if no necessity for shutting up 
the guineas in the Bank, or for sending 
gold abroad.in unusual quantities, had ever 
occurred. : 

Such, at least, is my belief. Such I 
wish to be understood by the noble lord 
(Folkestone), is the sense, in which I deny 
that Bank notes are now depreciated. 
Upon that conviction my conduct, as a 
member of parliament, must be guided, 
and under it, [do not consider that any 
injustice or act of bankruptcy has been 
committed towards the public creditor, by 
affording him no other option in payment 
of his dividends, than Bank notes at par: 
and I am further prepared to contend, 
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of things endeavours to avail himself of 
the letter of his contract, to force pays 
ment in cash, adopts a course of conduct 
altogether inconsistent with its spirit and 
equity, and assumes to himself not on} 
an undue advantage over his creditor (both 
being in duty bound to bear their fair 
share of the inconveniences arising from 
the contest in which we are engaged), but 
that he is taking to himself, under the 
colour of law, an advantage beyond what 
could have accrued to him, had the cur. 
rency of the country remained unidis. 
turbed. 

That my lord King does not mean to 
submit to his fair share of the inconveni-. 
ences of the times is obvious, from. the 
principle of his claim being, that his te 
nant should put him, at whatever expense 
to himself, precisely in the same situation 
in which he would have stood, as to the 
medium of payment, if no Restriction act 
had passed, and the tenant had nothing to 
do but to present his notes at the Bank to 
have them converted into coin. Now 
what are the tenant’s means at present of 
procuring guineas to pay his rent? Can 
he procure them in exchange for the pro- 
duce of his farm, without selling that pro- 
duce at an enormous loss? Can he pror 
cure them in exchange for Bank notes, 
without giving a premium, and violating 
the Jaw as it has always been understood 
to stand, till the late judgment in De 
Yonge’s case, and as it will stand here- 
after if the present Bill shall receive the 
sanction of the legislature? But supposing 
the purchase of gold at a premium not to 
be illegal, with so much coin shut up in 
the Bank, so much in the last ten years 
meited and exported, to what a price must 
not guineas rise if all tenants upon lease 
are compellable to pay in coin? Ifthe 
local practice of paying rent in gold, a 
practice in Jate years confined to the north 
of Ireland, has had the effect, in the pre- 
sent scarcity of coin, to raise the premium 
upon guineas as high as 15 per cent, to 
what height must it not rise, if the compe- 
tition for the limited supply of coin now 
in circulation, were to become general 
throughout the empire? 

But it is said the noble lord does not 
insist upon an actual payment in guineas; 
such a demand, in the present absence of 
coin, it is admitted, would be cer: 
he gives his tenants the option of paying 
in. foreign coin, or standard gold, the 
weight to be the same as if the payment 
was to be made in guineas; or the rent 
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will be accepted in Bank notes,,the tenant 
paying the additional sum requisite to 

urchase the amount of gold at the market 
price of the day which the guineas would 
weigh. The first observation which oc- 
curs upon this is, that the relief thus held 
out is wholly arbitrary in its principle, 


‘ and, as I shall contend, most unjust in the 


nature of the criterion by which it is mea- 
sured. It is arbitrary, inasmuch as it is 
discretionary, whether it shall or shall not 
be afforded; and I must be permitted to 
observe, that it is not a very pleasant situ- 
ation for a tenant to stand in, nor a very 
seemly one for the law to permit him to 
be placed in, that it should depend upon 
the indulgence or forbearance of his land- 
lord, whether he shalt be confined in a 
gaol, or his property be dissipated, to pro- 
cure guineas, the law having deprived him 
of his accustomed means of procuring 
them from the Bank. Lord King, from 
liberality to his tenant, from a sense of 
the oppressive consequences of an unquali- 
fied demand of coin, may extend to him 
this, as I shall hereafter contend, most in- 
equitable species of relief; but what se- 
curity have we, —— ovey the inte- 
rests of all the subjects of the realm, that 
the process, by which the noble lord is 
enabled to dictate such terms, as he thinks 
reasonable, to his tenant, may not, in the 
hands of a less liberal, perhaps of an op- 
pressive, an avaricious or a vindictive land- 
lord, be made the instrument of consigning 
many honest tenants to a prison, whilst 
others may have their property sacrificed 
by improvident sales, or be deprived, by 
ejectments, of subsisting interests in bene- 
ficial leases. 

To leave the tenantry of the country 
under the lash of such a principle of 
law, if it is the purpose of any individual 
in the community to call it into activity, 
I venture to assert, would be wholly in- 
consistent with the protection which the 
subject is entitled to claim at our hands, 
I might doubt, when this Bill was first in- 
troduced into the other. House of Parlia- 
ment, whether the necessity for taking 
any legislative measure upon the subject, 
was sulliciently made out; but, when the 
noble lord candidly and honourably avow- 
ed and justified, in his place in parliament, 
his intended enforcement of the notice he 
had given; and when the probability of 
an example from a quarter so respectable 
being followed by others, justified as it 
had been in argument, was weighed, I 
own I could no longer doubt that it be- 
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came parliament, before it separated, if 
not to supply a complete remedy against 
every possible misapplication of the law 
to compel payments of such a nature, to 
provide some measure, which might at 
least protect the tenant during the recess, 
and mark the disposition of parliament, if 
the principle should hereafter be perse- 
vered in, to meet it with corresponding 
correctives: the equitable claim of the 
tenant and all other debtors being, in my 
judgment, distingtly this, that so long as 
the law shali continue to prevent the Bank 
of England from paying their notes in 
cash, so long ought the legislature, by 
special enactment, to interpose and stay 
process, either against the person or pro- 
perty of debtors, who shali tender Bank 
notes to their creditors in satisfaction of 
their demands, 

But to return to the injustice of the 
arrangement itself: I will assume, for the 
sake of argument with lord King, that, in 
a lease granted before the year 1797, the 
landlord’s interest has been disturbed by 
late events to his prejudice, and to the ad- 
vantage of his tenant, and that he is equita 
bly entitled to some indemnity (the rea- 
lity of which case I beg I may not be 
understood however to admit), I still must 
contend, that the principle upon which my 
lord King has laid claim to measure the 
extent of the indemnity, is an unjust one. 
His lordship assumes its equity, as it is no 
more than requiring a specific performance 
of the covenant, with certain voluntary re- 
laxations of it on his part, for the accom- 
modation of the tenant: but I contend, 
that the equity of enforcing the specific 
performance of such a covenant ceased 
with the first enactment of the restriction 
act, and that the conditions on which it is 
now proposed to be relaxed, subject the 
tenant to an increase of rent, not to be 
regulated upon any fairly ascertained 
change of value in the Bank paper of the 
country, for which alone the farmer sells 
his produce, but which is to be governed, 
either by the price of guineas, which must 
rise in proportion to their scarcity, were 
even the purchase of them permitted by 
law; or by the price of gold, which has 
been raised 20 per cent, by the disturbed 
state of our intercourse with the Continent, 
and may be indefinitely raised. If sucha 


additional payment to be made in notes, 


not be called on to pay? All he knows ig, 
that itis nota fixed and determinate amount 


criterion is to be admitted to regulate the. 


what tenant can foresee what rent he may: 
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of the prevailing currency of the country, 
but that it depends on the extent of our ex- 
penditure abroad, the balance of commer- 
cial payments, and the state of the ex- 
changes, which must always govern the 
price ofgold, whether the additional amount 
of rent, which he is subject to (if he is in- 
dulged with the permission te pay in bank- 
notes at all,) shall be 20, 40, 50, or 100 
per cent. beyond the rent specified in his 
lease; for who can say, in the preseat ob- 
structed state of our intercourse with the 
Continent, when freedom of circulation is 
at an end, to what extent the price of that 
article may not rise, namely gold, which is 
the only commodity, which when it has 
evaded the vigilance of the enemy, and 
reached the Continent, can expect, as an 
article of property, effectually to secrete 
itself, and to escape being either contis- 
cated or burnt. 

Can it be contended for a moment, that 
it should depend on the caprice or power 
of the enemy, or upon the extent of mili- 
tary expenditure, which bis own govern- 
ment may think fit to carry on abroad, 
whether a tenant, holding lands upon lease, 
shall pay more or less rent? yet such 
must be the result, if the principle con- 
tended for by lord King is admitted. I 
would put the issue of the whole argument 
upon this simple question, and allow the 
noble lord to answer it himself, whether if 
his tenant had been apprized, previously 
to his signing the lease, that such a state of 
things would have arisen, within the period 
of the contract ; that it might continue for 
an indefinite length of time; thatin such 
case, bank-notes would not be accepted in 
discharge of the rent agreed upon; but 
that he must either find guineas, when the 
Bank was prohibited from issuing coin ; 
or pay an increased rent in notes equiva- 
lent. to whatever increased price gold 
might rise to, under the operation of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, and the expense 
of the war in the Peninsula; whether, 
upon such a statement, the tenant would 
have signed the lease at the rent then 
agreed on, making his person and pro 
perty liable for the fulfilment of so inde- 
finite, and perhaps so ruinous a bargain? 

But I contend for it, if lord King’s rent 
were paid in gold, as he proposes, or in 
notes with the additional sum calculated 
according to the market price of gold, that 
he would obtain an undue advantage, pro- 
portioned to the excessive price which gold 
now bears. He may say, that the rent 
agreed on was a rent in gold; nominally 
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it was, but notin practice, as understood be. 
tween the parties; but even as a rent in 
gold, it was a rent in coin not saleable 
nor exportable, instead of a rent in Por. 


tugal gold ccin, or standard gold, as 


proposed by his lordship’s notice, both of 
which are exportable, atid sell in the mar- 
ket at four shillings an ounce higher than 
the gold, which cannot be sworn off for 
exportation; so that, even in this light, 
the demand is unreasonable ; the augmen. 
tation of rent thus imposed may not be 
beyond the power of the tenant to pay, his 
bargain having become a prefitable one, 
trom the lapse of his term: but this pro. 
gressive benetit the landlord can have no 
pretence to share; we must presume it 
was purchased in the original terms agreed 
on. The tenant’s bargain cannot be 
proved to be a better one now, regard 
being had to the prices obtained for pro- 
duce, than it was in the year 1808; yet 
then there was nothing in the state of the 
ine nor price of gold, which enabled 
my lord King to assume, that bank-notes 
were depreciated, or to demand, upon the 
principle of his notice, an increased rent 
if paid in notes, Is it then reasonable, if 
no peculiar profit has accrued to the 
tenant in the last two years, that he should 
be liable, holding under a lease, to an in- 
croase of 20 per cent. on his rent, with a 
chance of being still further raised, merely 
because an adverse exchange, arising from 
commerce obstructed and an immense 
foreign expenditure on the part of govern- 
ment, has thrown up the price of gold in 
the market of Great Britain to an unusual 
height, from whici. the farmer, having 
none to dispose of, receives not the 
smallest advantage ? 

But it is represented, in justification of 
the arrangement prescribed in lord King’s 
Notice, taking the average of wheat be- 
tween 1786 and 1797, that it then re- 
quired 1S quarters of wheat to pay a rent 
equal in value to a pound weight of gold, 
which, at the price of the day, viz. the 
Mint price, amounted to 445 guineas; 
that on a similar average, between 1782 
and 1806, 14% quarters would pay the 
same rent, at the then medium price of 
goid, via. 4/. 2s. per ounce; but that, 
during the last five years, according to 
the average price of wheat taken at 85s., 
and gold at 4/. 7s. per ounce, the same 
rent might have been paid by something 
less than 14 quarters. 

The first observation which occurs upon 
this statement is, that lord King’s bargain 
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with bis tenant was for a money, and not a 
corn rent ; a distinction highly material to 
be taken, as the former throws all the 
effects of increased expence of cultivation 
upon the landlord, the latter upon the 
tenant ; a given sum of money, receivable 
annually i rent, will purchase less of 
other afticles, in proportion as their 
ptice is raised by additional taxes, and 
other expences affecting their reproduc- 
tion; whereas a given quantity of corn 
ought to sell for what will cover all the 
new expences attending its growth in rent, 
tithe, taxes, &c. in addition to its former 

rice. Now if the additional charge 
under which wheat is grown in Great 
Britain, since the commencement of the 
period referred to, viz. from 1786, in- 
cluding the improved mode of living 
adopted by our farmers, an incident which 
must influence price, is considered, it will 
pretty sufficiently account for the in- 
creased value of wheat, without imputing 
it to 2 depreciation in Bank notes. In- 
deed, the case disproves itself; for all the 
facts upon which the reasoning is founded, 
existed in ful! force in the year 1809, when 
gold was only 4/. per ounce, and when, 
according to the new theory, Bank paper 
was not depreciated, being at par, or 
nearly so, with gold, as measured by the 
Mint price. Besides, it may deserve 
notice, that during the period of com- 
parison, not only the scale at which fo- 
reign corn is importable, has twice been 
raised, but the grain imported in the two 
later periods of comparison, viz. from 
1802 to the present time, has been im- 
ported, under all the accumulated charges 
of war-freights, and consequently has not 
had the same influence in keeping down 
the prices of grain in Great Britain, a3 the 
foreign corn importec between 1786 and 
1797 had, when we were either at peace 
generally, or in amity with those States, 
from whence our supply of grain is usually 
drawn. 

There is only one other view of this 
subject I am desirous of taking, before I 
dismiss this branch of the argument. 
Lord King seems to think his own case » 
hard one, and he charges his misfortunes 
against the Restriction Act; but let us see 
in what situation his lordship and his 
tenant would have stood reciprocally, if 
that act had never passed, and matters 
had been allowed to take their course. It 
Must be in some measure matter of opi- 
nion, what would have happened had the 
legislature not interposed in 1797. Lord 
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King may see it in a different light, but 
my conviction is, that public and private 
credit would have been, for the time at 
least, destroyed, by the Bank of England, 
and consequently all private banks, bein 
obliged to discontinue their functions. 

do not therefore infer, that we should have 
been left without a circulating medium ; 
I have no doubt we should have had one, 
and that our currency would have been 
composed of the precious metals almost 
exclusively ; but we should have been 
reduced very much to the predicament in 
which France now is,' possessing, it is true, 
@ metallic currency, but destitute of those 
means of active circulation, growing out 
of individual and public confidence, which 
can alone sustain with effect the industry 
and exertions of a great, commercial, ma- 
nufacturing, and warlike nation. 

In such a state of things what would 
have happened to my lord King, and his 
tenant? Supposing the rent agreed upon 
previous to the events which led to the 
passing of the restriction law to have been 
a rack rent, a rent upon full value, which 
upon a tenure of such an extent, in justice 
to the landlord it ought to have been, is it 
possible to suppose, that such a bargain 
could have stood, if the banking system of 
the country had been broken down? The 
immediate consequences of such a convul- 
sion, had it been suffered to realize itself, 
must have been, that lord King, for his 
own sake, would have lowered his rent, 
perhaps one half; what then would have 
been the situation of his tenant? he would 
have found himself cultivating at a re- 
duced rent; and although, in common 
with every other member of the commu- 
nity, he must have suffered from the ge- 
neral distress, he would at least have found 
no difficulty in preserving his lease, by 
paying his rent in the standard coin of thé 
realm, as coin would then have been the 
medium in circulation, and consequently 
the currency receivable at market in pay- 
ment for preduce. Obliged to accepta 
reduced reni, I cannot persuade myself, 
that lord King would have stood in a better 
situation at this day, than he now does, 
whatever his tenant might, should he be 
obliged to submit to this new mode of pay- 
ment; by which the noble lord appears 
to claim the advantage of both systems, of 
the one which would have destroyed, and 
of the other which has preserved the Bank ; 
whilst he expects his tenant to abide by 
the inconveniences -of both; that.is, to 
pay an amount of rent, with reference te 
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the latter state of things, in a description 
of currency, only to be found in general 
circulation in the former. 

I have been induced thus to dwell upon 
the principle of lord King’s notice, be- 
cause in truth the Bill originates in that 
document. It is impossible to argue’ the 
question, as affecting the public, without 
bringing forward the noble lord’s name, 
and discussing the demand made as his 
measure. Ihave done so, I trust, without 
personal disrespect. My object has been, 


‘without reflecting on the noble lord’s iri- 


tentions, to argue fairly, whilst I protest 
strongly, against the course his lordship 
has pursued in the instance before us. 

With respect to the enactments of the 
Bill, they are principally open to objec- 
tion, as an imperfect remedy to the case 
to be provided for; they protect the te- 
nant against summary distress, but they 
leave him exposed to all the other legal 
remedies, with which the law arms a cre- 
ditor against the person and property of 
his debtor ; but I look upon the Bill as a 
legislative declaration on the principle of 
the question, the import of which cannot 
be mistaken, and it has my approbation as 
such. I trust it may be unnecessary to 
go further ; but if it should, parliament, I 
hope, will not hesitate in performing the 
duty, which may in that case be cast 
upon it. 

With respect to the other provisions of 
the Bill, namely, those which render it a 
misdemeanor to receive more for a guinea, 
or less for a Bank-note, than their standard 
and accustomed value, I consider them as 
of very subordinate importance to the 
clause we have been hitherto considering. 
So far as the clause prohibiting Bank-notes 
from being received at less than the sum 
for which they were issued, may render it 
legal to claim, or accept them in dis- 
charge of a debt to a greater amount, that 
is, at a value inferior to their nominal 
value, it meets precisely the case to be 
provided for, anil it puts the creditor in 
the situation I wish to see him placed in, 
that is, that he shall be obliged to accept 
the notes of the Bank of England at par, or 
not at all, whilst the Bank restriction act 
lasts. ‘The other prohibition against pur- 
chasing the coin of the realm at more than 
its legal value, is of less consequence, but 
may be of some use, as tending to discou- 
rage a traffic in guineas, a practice novel 
at least in this part of the empire, not re- 

uisite if creditors are protected from the 
species of demand, against which I have 
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been contending, and which is principal] 
carried on by persons, who make a trade 
of melting, and exporting our standard 
coin, a practice which law cannot prevent, 
but which it may be expedient, as far ag 
possible, by penalty, to check and coun. 
teract. 

The object of the Bill is not by law to 
attempt to give to a guinea, or a Bank. 
note, a compulsory value; no law could 
have this effect ; and it would be unjust, if 
it were possible that itshould. In all pro- 
spective bargains, where tbe parties know 
what is to be the medium of payment, 
whether guineas or Bank-notes, no law 
can, or ought to restrain them from framin 
the price of the commodity sold, with re. 
ference to their opinion of the real valve of 
the currency to be received, whether it 
be a value depending upon credit, or the 
intrinsic value of the medium itself. The 
intention is to deprive creditors, during 
the interval of cash payments being sus. 
pended at the Bank, of the power legally 
to compel debtors to pay them Rank. 
notes, at less than they are actually worth, 
If the process of the law, which was 
framed to compel payments in standard 
coin, when coin could be procured, is 
now to be used, as an instrument to im- 
pose arbitrary conditions of payment, 
when coin cannot be procured, Bank notes 
may become depreciated in public esti- 
mation. If they pass, as in justice they 
ought to do, in the eye of the law, at par 
between man and man, they are not likely 
to stand depreciated in the daily trans. 
actions of life. Every man in the com- 
munity ought to have a common interest 
in upholding their credit, which will not 
be the case, if creditors are allowed to 
dictate the rate at which they alone will 
consent to receive them. With these 
views, I am disposed to support these 
clauses, as regulations salutary in them- 
selves, in aid of the main object, which, I 
must again repeat, is, that the paper of the 
Bank of England shall not be exacted, 
under colour of law, as a depreciated me- 
dium in payment of debts; being myself 
convinced, that it is of a value which en- 
titles it, both in equity and in justice, to 
be accepted at par. 

I shall not detain the House by com- 
bating the assertions brought forward, 
that the present system must lead to a 
maximum, and that the fact of deprecia- 
tion is confirmed by the existence already 
of two prices, a gold and a paper price. 
It is enough to remark, that the measure 
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of a maximum can never be a rational relief 
even in the most undisguised and extra- 
vagant state of depreciation to which 
paper-currencies (wholly dissimilar, be it 
yemembered, to ours) have ever been re- 
duced. No human tyranny could render 
a law of maximum other than an expedient 
to starve 2 community, and to aggravate 
both public and private distress. It would 
be a waste of time to contend against the 
applicability of such a system to a cur- 
rency such as we possess, the solidity of 
which no man doubts, and which pre- 
servesits value, atthis moment, compared 
-with all other commodities except bul- 
lion, as steadily as it did in the year 1809, 
when the present excessive price of gold 
took its rise; and as to the question of two 
prices, if the fact of such a practice pre- 
vailing was proved, still I should deny, 
that this necessarily established the fact of 
depreciation: on the contrary, I should 
contend, that this must happen, whenever 
a difference of value takes place for any 
length of time between bullion and Bank 
paper, as the price of bullion will sooner 
or later, through fraudulent operations on 
the coin, affect, to a degree, the value of 
guineas ; but, as I maintain, that this dis- 
parity of value may as well arise from the 
value of guineas being raised, either from 
the cause | have now referred to, or from 
their scarcity, as from the value of Bank 
paper being depressed ; and as every test 
at this moment conspires to prove, that 
gold has greatly risen, and none, when 
airly examined, except the comparison 
with gold itself, suggests that Bank-notes 
have fallen; were even two prices as 
universal here, as they have been in the 
North of Ireland for years, I should still 
say, that the depreciation of Bank-notes, 
in the practical or ordinary sense of that 
expression, was by no means the necessary: 
consequence ; and that depreciation could 
not be truly imputed to the paper of 
the Bank of England at the present mo- 
ment. 

Having argued against the mode of pay- 
ment insisted on by my lord King, and, as 
Itrust, established its injustice, it may be 
asked how it comes that a system, which 
is unjust in Great Britain, should be tole- 
rated in Ireland, and why, when parlia- 
ment is legislating upon this subject, Ire- 
land should be specially excepted out of 
the Bill? The-question is a fair one, and I 
shall endeavour to assign satisfactory rea- 
sons, for not at present extending the 
measure to Ireland, more especially at this 
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late period of the session, and in the ab- 
sence of the members from that part of the 
United kingdom. 

When it is stated, that the practice, 
which it is intended by this Bill to pro- 


hibit in Great Britain, has long prevailed 


in Ireland, it is material to distinguish be- 
tween the practice of Ireland generally, 
and of a few of the-Northern counties, per- 
haps not more than four or five in number. 
In all other parts of Ireland, the rents have 
been invariably paid in Bank-notes, and I 
have never heard an instance of any land- 
lord refusing to receive them at par. The 
practice in the Northern counties, where 
the rents are paid in coin, is very distin- 
guishable from lord King’s case. In those 
counties, no other medium than coin has 
ever heen taken for rent. Guineas have 
been uniformly the medium of payment 
between landlord and tenant, both before 
and since the Bank Restriction Act; and 
guineas have, at all times, borne a pre- 
mium in the North of Ireland. ‘The only 
new feature in the Irish case is the in- 
creased amount of the premium requisite 
to procure guineas. In November last, 
when | left Ireland, itdid not exceed from 
2to 3 per cent. It has since risen as 
high as 15 per cent., but has latterly fallen 
considerably ; whereas, in Great Britain, 
the uniform practice has been, to pay rents 
not in coin, but in Bank paper; and no 
instance has occurred, till the present, 
of its being refused to be accepted at 
are, 

The Irish Jandlords appear then to have 
a much stronger claim in equity, to ad- 
here to a practice long established be- 
tween them and their tenantry, and which 
has been therefore no surprise upon the 
latter, than my lord King has to introduce 
at this moment, a novel mode of payment 
under a dormant stipulation in a lease; 
and it is not a little remarkable, that the 
same set of circumstances which have de- 
termined lord King to adopt, for the first 
time, the Irish practice, should have in- 
duced the landlords in Ireland, if not to 
abandon, at least materially to relax theirs ; 
for they not only have very generally, for 
the accommodation of their tenantry, con- 
sented to accepttheir rents in Bank-notes 5 
but they have accepted them on terms 
much more favourable to their tenantry, 
than a rate calculated on the premium 
of the day for guineas. A premium, it 
is true, has generally been required, sel- 
dom however higher than from 23 to 5 
per cent.; but nothing approaching to 
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the scale of lord King’s demand has been 
adopted as a general practice in any part 
of Ireland. 

Whilst I contend that the practice at 
this moment in the north of Ireland, be- 
tween landlord and tenant, is one of 
rauch greater indulgence to the tenantry, 
than the rule lord King is inclined to lay 
down ; and whilst I consider that the state 
of things in that portion of the United 
Kingdom, growing out ofa Jong establish- 
ed usage, which has of late been accom~ 
modating itself to the convenience of the 
parties, rather than taking any novel 
shape of disadvantage to the tenants, do 


not constitute a case of such;pressing in- | 


convenience, as should induce parliament, 
in the absence of the Irish members, to 
enter upon the censideration of a qvestion 
of so local a nature ; I am at the same time 
free to confess, that, if the practice in the 
north of Ireland should not take some more 
settled shape, before the next session of 
parliament; and if the difficulty of pro- 
curing coin should continue to be as great 
as it has latterly be7n, it may become neces- 
sary to apply a legislative corrective to the 
evil; for an evil it must be admitted to be 
of the greatest magnitude, that between the 
landlords and tenantry of a country, no 
fixed rate of payment shonld prevail; but 
that it should Be at the discretion of each 
particular lariicrd to decide, whether his 


. tenant is to pay him, as an inducempnt to 


accept bank-notes, the full premiy‘a at 
which guineas are bougtit and sold, wattch 
has been as high as 15 per cent. and may 


_ bestill higher; or whether he is to pay at 
an inferior rate, and what; for however | 


cash payments, int those particular coun- 
ties, may rest upon ancient and uninter- 
rupted usage, yet it must be admitted, 
that it has become a very new question in 
practice between the parties; and it is 
impossible not to foresee, that great public 
inconvenience and discontent is likely to 
be produced, by the unequal measure of 
indulgence diff*rent landlords may think 
fit to deal out to tlieir tenantry under such 
circumstances: 

have before observed that a premium 
on gvineas has always prevailed in the 
north of Ireland, even before the Bank 
Restriction Act took place. There being 
at .hat time no private banks issuing notes 
in that part of the kingdom, whose busi- 
ness led them to hold cash at the requisi- 
tior of the holders of their paper, the 
usual mode by which dealers, who came 
from a distance to purchase linens, or 
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other commodities with bank-notes, op 
credits upon Dublin, obtained any consj. 
derable supply of guineas, was by apply. 
ing to the the agents of men of property, 
who supplied them with what they re. 
quired at a premium, varying according 
to the supply and demand in different 
parte of the country. The same practice 
prevailed, under the authority of govern. 
ment, in the payment of the army. The 
paymasters of regiments procured gold, 
by similar means, to issue the subsistence 
to the troops; and were directed to charge 
the premium paid for guinéas in their con. 
tingent accounts with government. §o 
established was this practice, that I reco}. 
lect -vhen Mr. Pelham (now earl of Chi. 
chester) was chief secretary in Ireland, 
for the purpose of intreducing greater 
economy into the charge» of converting 
Bank-notes into the guineas requisite for 
the army, that district paymasters were . 
esa to supérintend this branch of 
the publie service. 
It may. be said, why then prohibit by 
law a practice in England, which has so 


|long prevailed: without inconvenience in 


Yreland? and the hon. and learned meme. 
ber-(Mr. Brougham) has recommended, 
that coin, like ail other commodities, 
should be. suffered to find its own level, 
and he has argued, that this would operate 
advantageously in bringing back coin, and 
in keeping it th circulation. Perhaps no 
séridus ineonvertience would arise from 
sucli a practice jirevailing, so far as ready 
inohey dealings are concerned! but when 
the question is, what the law can in jus 
tice enforce in satisfaction of a debt, the 
practical objectiqn to the hon. member's 
suggestion shows itself; it by no means 
follows, that a system which may have 
revailed in a corner of the empire for a 
ength of time, without any seriqus incon- 
venience, may not, if suddenly extended 
to the whole empire, be productive both 
of mischief and calamity: but it is not 
true, to suppose, that no inconvenience 
has been experienced with respect toa 
circulating medium regulated upon such 
principles, even in the limited portion of 
Ireland where it has prevailed. From the 
scarcity of guineas, and their consequent 
high price (coin being the only medium 
in which transactions were conducted), 
the inconvenience became so great, that, 
by general consent, bank-notes became 
the prevailing currency in ordinary deals 
ings, and it is only in discharge of rents, 
that payment in guineas has been latterly 
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yired. Eyen on this reduced scale, of 


demand for guineas, considerable difficulty” 


has occurred in procuring the necessary 
supply, and the premium has at times be- 
come excessively high; how great then 


-must be the difficulty, and the premium, 


if the demand for coin as a medium indis- 
pensable to the payment of rent, should 
be extended over the whole empire; and 
what an unjust scale would such a compe- 
tition for-guineas afford for regulating an 
increased payment of rent in notes! no- 
thing could be more accidental, fluctuat- 
ing and oppressive, than such a standard; 
a it was the price of gold itself, when 
the continental exchanges are under the 
controul of the enemy, and when all free- 
dom of circulation is at an end. 

I admit the principle contended for by 
the learned member, that such a premium 
has a tendency to preserve guineas in cir- 
culation, and to counteract the profit 
which leads to their being melted and ex- 
ported ; but, for the reasons already stated, 
it never can be recognised as a just mea- 
sure to regulate the rate or value, at which 
another currency shall be received in li- 
quidation of a debt. As a new regulation 
in this country, Iam not aware of any 
benefit which could result from it, pos- 
sessing, as we do, a currency adequate 
to all our internal wants, and, in my judg- 
ment, neither depreciated, nor liable to 
depreciation, so long as its issue is regu- 
lated upon those principles which have 
hitherto governed the conduct of the 
bank of England. é 

In Ireland I can conceive-such a prac- 
tice may have had salutary effects. It 
has tended to preserve, to a considerable 
degree, a metallic currency in circulation, 
in a country whose national bank did not 
possess the same proportionable capital as 
the Bank of England; and in which pri- 
vate capital does not yet much abound for 
the establishment of private banks. It 
was,-‘under such circumstances, advanta- 
geous, that the transition to a circula- 
tion, in which Bank-notes were to pre- 
ponderate, should be gradual; that the 
efforts of credit to supply the demand 
for currency should be made with cir- 
cumspection, both on the side of the is- 
suers and receivers ef notes; and above 
all, it required time to reconcile and to 
accustom a population, habituated exclu- 
sively to coin, to the use of notes, to judge 
of their reality, of their preservation, and 
ofthe steps they were to take when the notes 
were worn out to have them renewed. 
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That transition has been silently . taking 
lace, and I am induced to believe, is so 
ar matured, that no shock to credit or in- 

dustry need now be apprehended in Ire- 
land, from any regulations which parlia- 
ment in its wisdom may deem necessary 
to adopt for the administration of justice 
between man and man. 

The House will, I am sure, excuse my: 
having detained them so long onthe ques-. 
tion as applied to Ireland. \ The exclusion 
of that country from the provisions of the 
act appeared to me to require to be exa- 
mined ; and I was the more desirous of 
offering some general remarks on the pe- 
culiar state of the currency in that part 
of the United kingdom, from the -niscon- 
ception which has prevailed with respect 
to it, more especially observable in the 
Report of the Committee in 1804 on the 
omens between Great Britain and Ire- 
and. . 

With respect to the extent of the Bank 
issues, and particularly whether some 
limit to their amount ought not to make 
a part of the present bill, as a security 
against depreciation arising from exces- 
sive issues, I certainly am one of those 
who admit that mischief might arise from 
a disposition in the Bank improvidently 
to extend their circulation of notes; at 
the same time, I must say, that the faci- 
lity of committing such an abuse, as well 
as the temptation to do so, so far as the 
motive of personal interest can be- sup- 
posed te influence the conduct of the 
bark directors, has been most unreasona- 
bly exaggerated in argument. I am also 
ready to admit, that, in proportion as the 
system founded on the bank restriction act 
is protracted in point of time, and fortified 
by provisions, such as the present bill con- 
tains, it becomes more strongly, not only 
the right, but the duty of. parliament, to 
impose such restraints upon the Bank as 
may appear calculated to protect the com- 
munity at large against any-improper em- 
ployment of the discretion, which is now 
exercised by the bank. It is not therefore 
under any doubt of what the right, as 
well as the duty of the House is, nor yet 
of the principle, that a due caution on the 
part of the bank is necessary to be ob- 
served, with respect to the amount of 
their notes in circulation, that induces me 
more than to doubt the expediency of 
such a regulation. I am conscious much 
depends on a sound exercise of that dis- 
cretion, but I-know of no better security 
for its due exercise, than that it should 
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remain under the, superintending eye of 
parliament, in the hands which have hi- 
therto administered it, with so much fide- 
lity and advantage to the public. I see 
great objection in principle to any abso- 
lutely fixed limit. To name asthe ex- 
treme amount a larger sum than that now 
in circulation, might seem to countenance 
an issue to that precise extent. To con- 
fine them within their present amount, in- 
curs the risk, that, if the demand for cir- 
culating medium should increase with the 
growing prosperity of the country, the 
supply will be thrown into other and less 
safe channels; and if there is no precise 
limit which parliament can fix and ad- 
here to, and that there can be none is ob- 
vious from the very nature of a circulat- 
ing medium, which ought to fluctuate in 
amount with the extent of transactions to 
which it is applied, of all courses let us 
not expose ourselves to be called on to sit 
in judgment, from time to time, upon the 
quantum of issue required, which must be 
the case if this limitation is to be relaxed, 
from time to time, upon a case to be made 
out before parliament, by the bank, of its 
necessity. 

It is not surprising that a considerable 
degree of jealousy should prevail with re- 
spect to the exercise of such a power in 
any hands ; I am inclined to believe, that 
much of the feeling excited on what is 
called the bullion question, has originated 
ina disinclination, not the most enlighten- 
ed, which mankind have in general to ob- 
serve a corporate body, such as the bank 
of England, amassing unusual gains, even 
though growing out of an exercise of their 
‘credit, which, contributes to the accom- 
modation of every individual in the com- 
munity. Bvt what I can least understand, 
is, that any man should condeacend so far in 
controversy, as to attempt todraw a parallel 
between the assignats of France, and the 
notes of the Bank of England: between 
a paper issued by a bankrupt government, 
upon no other alleged security at the time 
than the national domains of France, 
which standing on a revolutionary title, 
sold almost for nothing; between a paper 
forcibly issued to pay debts, and to carry 
on the current services of a state, and one 
issued by a private corporation with a 
view to their own immediate profit, anc 
on what they deem solid and indisputable 
security ; between a paper forced upon its 
subjects by « government which has no 
other means of payment; and a paper 
mever issued, except at the instance of per- 
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sons, ready to deposit value, and consents 
ing to pay 5 per cent. for the temporary 
use of it. To infer that a paper’circulation, 
founded on such principles, must follow 
the course of French assignats, and the 
other forced currencies we have witnessed 
in modern times, does appear to me such 
a substitution of clamour and assertion 
in the place of sober sense, as hardly to 
deserve notice. 
At the same time I cannot wonder, that 
men of reflecting minds should hesitate, 
upon the practicability of a currency 
resting for any length of time with un- 
diminished credit, upon any other thana 
metallic basis, which shali afford to every 
man the facility of possessing coin when. 
ever he prefers it to bank paper. I ad. 
mit the present is the first instance in the 
history of the world of such a system be- 
ing realized; and 1 know of no other 
country in which it could have been at- 
tempted with any prospect of success; 
but happily the principles of private and 
public integrity are so deeply rooted in. 
all our money transactions, and the dis- 
cretion with which the Bank conducts its 
affairs, and its unparalleled wealth, are 
both so universally known and confided 
in, as to render inferences drawn from 
other countries inapplicable to this. I 
must therefore protest against an assump- 
tion of impracticability drawn from such 
premises. The experience of fourteen 
years is a tolerably decisive proof the 
other way; and I think it is quite impos- 
sible to point out, in our present situation, 
any thing which indicates that the credit 
of the country, administered upon this 
system, is not, at this day. as high at home 
and abroad, and as effective, to all the 
purposes of national industry, and of na- 
tional exertion, as it wasat any former pe- 
riod; and I would counsel those, who are 
disposed to set limits to the operations of 
credit, to reflect, that many of the prin- 
ciples upon which they argue against the 
existing sysiem, might prove as fatal to 
a mixed circulation, as to the one which 
now, as a temporary expedient, prevails; 
both exist only by public confidence: and 
it is aquestion only of degree, how long 
either shall survive such doctrines of dis- 
trust, if unhappily they could be implant- 
ed in the public mind. 
But it is denied, that this system doe 
answer the same end, even for puposes of 
internal circulation, as our mixed currency 
did; and it is said, look at the situation of 
| annuitants and persons with fixed incomes 
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of all descriptions, how reduced relatively 
jn situation! What my lord King says is, 

vt me back into the situation I stood in 
Prefore the restriction act passed in 1797, 
and let me have a currency, which will 

roduce to me, what that for which I bar- 

ained then did. Now let us separate this 
question into the two propositions of which 
jt consists. I cannot undertake to relieve 
lord King, nor is it just he should be re- 
lieved from the mortgage on his property, 
which has taken place since 1797, the re- 
sult of fourteen years of progressive taxa- 
tion. The taxes have been nearly trebled 
jn amount during that period. These taxes 
were intended to attach both directly and 
indirectly upon fixed incomes; and it is 


' . obvious, supposing even the currency had 


remained unchanged, that the power of 
purchgsing with a certain amount of in- 
come must be very dissimilar at the pre- 
sent day. If then much of this alleged 
grievance arises from increased taxation, 
and other increased charges affecting the 
price of commodities, better proofs must 
be furnished to me, than any I have yet 
heard, before I can allow that any part of 
the evil can be fairly charged upon the 
particular species of currency in use at the 
present moment. That fixed incomes are 
deteriorated in value since the year 1797, 
is admitted ; but what remains to be proved 
is, that a fixed income would have gone 
further at this day, if the necessity for the 
restriction act had never occurred, and if 
the Bank had continued uninterruptedly 
to pay their notes on demand in cash. 

As throwing some light on this question, 
we know distinctly that internal prices 
have not been sensibly advanced since the 
beginning of 1809, when the present ex- 
cessive rise upon gold, and fall of the fo- 
reign exchanges, took place; and ante- 
cedent to which appearances, it could not 
be alleged that Bank-notes were in any 
sense depreciated. We have then con- 
clusive evidence, that fixed incomes suf- 
fered to the extent they are now impaired, 
when Bank-notes and bullion were at par 
with each other, and that they have not 
been further affected since Bank-notes have 
ceased to bear their accustomed relation 
with the precious metals. We further 
know, that in France, where coin alone 
circulates (with the exception of the small 
quantity of notes issued by the Bank at 
Paris), a Corresponding rise in the price of 
commodities has taken place, very pro- 
bably from the same cause, the pressure of 
taxation, which is very heavy in France at 
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the present moment. The French govern- 
ment, in an official document, viz. the 
speech of Mr. Daru, “ Intendantde ? Em- 
pereur,” in January 1810, when proposing 
to the legislative body to annex certain 
national domains to the crown, stated, that 
the real value of money had fallen since 
the year 1791, in France, to such a degree, 
that the same income did not then repre- 
sent more than two thirds of what it had 
been-worth at the period referred to. This 
is further corroborated by a report of the 
Agricultural Society at Paris in 1805. 
Where then is the proof, that the dete- 
rioration of fixed incomes is a hardship 
peculiar to Great Britain, or to the parti- 
cular nature of our currency ? Annuitants 
and all possessors of fixed incomes may 
repine, when they compare their lot in 
society with the proprietors of land, and 
others deriving their subsistence from their 
industry, who can indemnify themselves 
by an advance of price upon their land or 
labour; but this is m grievance, it is in 
the nature of things it should be so; and 
when capital is invested, the original cost 
of the land or annuity is regulated accor- 
dingly. That the active member of the 
society should preserve his station better 
than the inactive, is no hardsbip. It is 
open to every man who possesses a fixed 
income, to be active if he thinks fit. The 
lot of women and children, dependent on 
small annuities, may be more severe, so 
far as it is their misfortune, and not their 
fault, that they are inactive. Such per- 
sons are much to be commiserated ; but 
this is an evil incident to human society, 
and establishes nothing against the cur- 
rency. 
Upon the whole of this case, I am for 
the Bill. The only solid argument I have 
heard against it is, that it does not go far 
enough: this is a defect which can be 
cured in another session, if it should be 
found necessary ; it goes at Jeast a certain 
length to counteract an existing danger, 
which, though circumscribed as yet in its 
operation, had, I think, assumed a shape 
and character which would have made it 
unsafe for parliament to separate without 
evincing a determination to provide against 
its extension. 

Upon the question itself, however 
strongly my mind is impressed with the 
injustice of the principle upon whicir his 
demand rests, lord King no doubt is in- 
fluenced by a conviction not less sincere, 
that the course he has pursued is perfectly 
defensible; and under that conviction, as 
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tified towards his tenant in what he has 


‘done; but giving his lordship full credit 


for the purity of his motives, I cannot ap- 
plaud the discretion which, in the midst of 
war, when no man, whatever his view of 
the original policy of the Bank restriction 
act might be, can now see his way to the 
early resumption of cash payments, has in- 
duced his lordship, as a peer of parlia- 


‘ment, and a considerable landed pro- 


prietor, to hazard a measure, which, if ge- 
nerally acted upon, must have inflicted so 
severe a wound upon the public credit of 
the country. As the question has arisen, 
parliament sitting, I feel no uneasiness on 
the subject. The discussion which has 
taken place will dissipate alarm; and as 
nothing in this empire can long survive, 
which will not bear the test oF free, or 
even adverse inquiry, i have no doubt the 
credit of the paper of the Bank of Eng- 
land, so far from being impaired by any 
thing which has passed, in the late severe 
ordeal of controversy, to which it has been 
submitted, will, on the contrary, the more 
the principles upon which it is issued are 
developed, stand the higher in the public 
estimation ; and the period I trust is not 
remote, when the transient apprehensions 
of patriotism at home will be quieted upon 
this point, and when the enemy will be 
made to feel, in the unabated energy of 
our exertions in carrying on the war, the 
mighty difference which exists between a 
currency, such as we possess, and those 
forced currencies with which he has igno- 
rantly been led to compare it. 

In the mean time, let us take care that 
the law shall not be made an instrument 
of personal injustice, which it would be, if, 
when the tenantry of the country, having 
sold the produce of their farms for Bank 
of England notes, and having contracts 


‘equally binding with the Bank as with 


their landlords relative to cash payments, 
the law should interpose, and say to per- 
sons so circumstanced, the Bank shall not 
fulfil its contract with you, but you shall 
fulfil your contract with your landlord. 
The law cannot countenance so obvious 
an injustice; it must dispose of these 
kindred engagements upon one and the 
same principle, and refuse, during the con- 
tinuance of the Bank restriction act, to 
compel persons, tendering Bank-notes, to 
make their payments in a currency which, 
under toe authority of law, and for the 
public good, has ceased for a time to be 
the prevailing currency of the realm. 


an individual, his lordship is morally jus- 
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Mr. H. Thornton said he agreed in one 
of the concluding observations of th 
noble loru, that any attempt to limit the 
issue of paper of the Bank of England 
would not be right. He agreed also that 
it was not fair to compare the paper. of 
this country with that of France. The 
hon. gentleman said he was of opinion 
the bill did not stand on the mere act of 
lord King; the discussions which it had 
undergone in parliament, and the opinions 
which had been there given, gave it a most 
important feature. In various cases per. 
sons had demanded cash for the debts due 
tothem. In one instance a country bank 
had been prosecuted for a small sum, which 
the proprietors refused to pay in gold, 
aud the judges cast them in the debt and 
costs, which they were compelled to pay. 
Every country banker was liable. to the 
‘same form of proceeding for all the 
Bank notes he might issue under five 

ounds. The effect which might have 

een produced upon country banks but for 
this bill was incalculable, for when tenants 
applied to the banker for gold, he might 
be unable to pay, and so it would run on 
through all ranks and gradations, each per. 
son demanding of the other payment in 
gold, and perhaps all unable to comply 
with the demand. The sudden demand 
for gold would, of course, have the effect 
of rising the price, as in the demand for 
wool some years since; it was fair, then, 
to anticipate the evils which would natu- 
rally follow from the trade in gold. He 
should support the bill on the ground of 
necessity, but he could not think it was 
desirable to carry it into a permanent 
system. The bill of 1797 was necessary, 
and as far as it went an admirable one for 
its purposes. It would not be proper, in 
the event merely of alarm or invasion, to 
allow the conversion of paper jnto gold, 
and, therefore, as in 1797, it was highly 
expedient to provide against that evil, not 
departing from the system of 1797, asa 
temporary measure. He should have 

iven his consent with reluctance to the 
bill, had he not heard from the Bank di- 
rectors, that the issues of paper were re- 
-stricted, and consequently that the circula- 
tion of that species of medium did not 
amount to more than when the Bank Re- 
striction act passed. Adverting to the 
issues from the Bank of Paris, he observed, 
that the restriction on that bank conduced 
to ‘the restoration of the value of their 
notes. He must object to that part of the 
bill which provided fer the non-exchange 
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of gold, except that metal should at the 
time be at par. He thought the operation 
of the bill should in that case have a re- 
trospective, and not a prospective view. 
In looking at the value of exchange, and 
the difference in them, he conceived if the 
exportation of our commodities were in a 

eat measure restricted, and the importa- 
tion of those of the Ruler of France for- 
bid, we might by other means obtain such 
an article (or in fact, gold) in return for 
our exports, » should compensate. Much 
had been said on the subject of the depre- 
ciation of the paper of the Bank of Eng- 
land, but he wished that gentlemen, when 
they were so anxious to mark that sup- 
posed depreciation, would shew at what 
period it began. 

Mr. Marryatt ,conceived that the Dill 
contained extraordinary provisions, and 
had been introduced under extraordinary 
cixcamstances, in order that ministers 
might thereby read a recantation of the 
doctrines they had iitroduced under the 
resolutions grafted on the report of the 
Bullion Committee. The bill went to 
falsify all those resolutions, namely, That 
Bank notes were equivalent in value to the, 
current coiy of therealm. So far from that 
being the case, he thought that the ground 
of bringing the bill in was, that tenants 
would, if the law was not declared other- 
wise, be corapelled to purchase guineas at 
the rate of 27°. each, to pay their land- 
lords. It was not a little curious to re- 
mark, that the supyorters of the bill ad- 
mitted that the depreciation of paper was 
59 clarming that it was necessary to have 
recourse to legislative interference. Among 
the extraordinary novelties which this bill 
introduced, might be enumerated the 
clause exceptirrg Ireland from its operation. 
He could not divine why it was necessary to 
legislate for an evil where it was not proved 
to exist,and to refuse to legislate for the same 
evilwhere it did actually exist. He, however, 
could not conceive: on what principle the 
tenantry of Ireland were to be exposed to 
all the hardships and difficulties which 
would surround them, and yet the people 
of England were to be protected from 
those hardships, He denied, as had been 
asserted, that the commercial interests were 
more affected than the landed interest. 
But the most extraordinary of all the pro- 
visions (as might be gathered from the de- 
claration of the right hon. gentleman) was 
the intention of making Bank notes a legal 
tender. That this bill was to be asort of 
Preliminary step to that object could not 
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The support of ministers 
would not have been given to the measure 
if the fortunes of the empire were not to 
be staked upon its success. 

Mr. J. Smith condemned the plan of the 
noble lord (King,) as leading to the most 


be doubted, 


fatal consequences. If every man of great 
landed property were to demand guineas 
for their rent, would the farmer be ena- 
bled to pay them in that coin? would he 
not rather say, if a depreciation of 18 or 
20 per cent had taken place, and the land- 
Jord should demand 120l. for 100/. rent; 
no, I paid you last year 100/. and I have 
no advantage this year which allows me to 
pay you 120i. therefore I cannot.” Such 
conduct on the part of the noble lord, if 
followed, would lead to practical evils, 
especially among country bankers. If a 
country banker did not on demand pay 
his notes under 51. in gold, he was liable 
te have a distress issued by the next ma- - 
gistrate within ten days after his refusal, 

the consequence of such proceeding would 

be the total destruction of all country 

banks; he thought ministers were en- 

titled to the thanks of the country, for hav- 

ing brought the bill forward, or at least 

given it their support. : 

Mr. Bankes was not disposed to return 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer his thanks for the Bul; on the 
contrary he thought it most unfortunate. 
The conduct of lord King, which led to its 
introduction, he had heard panegyrised 
and extolled, but he believed, much as 
that conduct had been applauded by cer- 
tain persons, there was not a respectable 
landlord in the country who would follow 
his example. Parliament, in his opinion, 
ought to have trusted to the confidence 
and honour of the country, and have re- 
jected it altogether. The hon. gent. con- 
‘ceived that} the House ought to be in 
possession of the best legal authorities in 
the land, as to the question whether the 
Sheriff’s officer would be liable, in case of 
hurry and confusion, or what redress the 
tenant would obtain in a court of equity. 
In his opinion the only radical cure that 
could be reserted to, was, that of a limita- 
tion of the paper currency, which would 
be the means of extricating the country 
out of the embarassing situation into 
which it was plunged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
not detain the House at that late hour of 
the night with any detailed discussion of 
the Bill before them, but would endeavour 
to confine himself to a few observations 
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upon what had fallen from some of the 
hon. gentlemen opposite to him. How- 
ever, in some points of view which his 
hon. friend (Mr. Bankes) who sp:ke last, 
seemed to differ from him in his conside- 
ration of the measure, yet respecting the 
principle of it, he did not differ in opinion 
from his hon. friend. | What was most to 
be apprehended was an imitation of the 
conduct of the noble lord which had given 
occasion to the Bill: a conduct upon 
which such studied and profuse panegyric 
had been heaped, that it was no wonder 
it should invite and encourage imitation, 
though he by no means imagined that his 
hon. friend would be among those who 
could be tempted by the example, 6r who 
would recommend the imitation of it to 
others. There were those, however, who 
appeared so enamoured of the conduct of 
the noble lord, who extolled it with such 
loud cheerings, and such extravagance of 
praise, that it was evident that it was not 
only in theory, but in heart, they espoused 
the conduct and the example held out by 
that noble lord. When, however, the 
consequences with which the imitation of 
that conduct might be attended, were se- 
riously considered, he would not hesitate 
to characterise that conduct in the effects 
to which it might give rise, as a conduct 
as improper, as dangerous, and as mischie- 
vous as any of which any individual could 
be capable towards his country and the 
community. He wasat a loss to conceive 
that those persons by whom that conduct 
had been so highly praised, could be sin- 
cere in the panegyrics they bestowed upon 
it; or could even seriously think of ad- 
vising or encouraging the imitation of any 
eonduct which must prove so prejudicial 
to the country large, and so oppressive 
in particular to the tenantry; for surely 
they should first have examined the pro- 
priety of such conduct, before they held it 
up as an object of praise and admira- 
tion, as a proof of patriotism so commend- 
able in itself, and so worthy the imitation 
of those who could aspire to emulate so 
glorious an example. He had already 
observed, and he would now repeat it, that 
he did not at first consider the example of 
such a conduct as very dangerous, because 
he did not then apprehend that it would be 
acted upon to any extent: yet when he 
began to contemplate the danger which 
might arise while parliament was not sit- 
ting, from an example which had been 
so emphatically eulogised, as to make it 
solicit and tempt imitation; then, and not 
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till then, did he feel the expediency and, 
propriety of adopting some counteracting, 
measure, before the session of parliament 
finally closed. For what, among others, 
might be its consequences—the country 
bankers might first be applied to, and not 
being able to pay in specie, they would be 
obliged to shut up shop. What disorder, 
distress, and confusion this would produce 
all over the country, it was more easy to 
conceive than to devise a remedy. againsts 
but it might be among the first advantages 
and blessings that might result from this 
praise-worthy conduct, this patriotic ex« 
periment. The conduct of lord King wag 
defended by an hon. and learned gentle. . 
man on the ground that it was meant only 
as a practical experiment of two prices, 
as a proof at least that there actually existe 
ed two prices. It was not gold that the 
noble lord wanted ; it was not his own ine 
dividual interest and emolument he was 
anxious to promote; no—his sole object 
was to establish his theory of two prices, 
What a strange defence of the noble lord’s 
conduct! Nor did the learned and hon, 
gentleman confine himself to the law and 
equity of lord King, or to how lord King 
would act himself in this respect ; but be 
proceeded also to shew how others might 
act on the same rule. But the House _ 
would consider how the noble lord limited © 
his law—how he intended toact agreeably 
to contract. At the period of some of 
these contracts was the current coin more 
or less than it was now? ‘The contract 
was made according to the current coin of » 
the day; and the current coin was then 
only equivalent to paper; why should not” 
paper be equivalent to coin in respect to 
such contracts? Was not one as much 
justified in law as the other? This was a’ 
question to settle, and parliament, he 
thought, should not separate beforg somes 
thing was done to settle it. ‘The hon. and 
learned gent. had thought proper to repre- 
sent him (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) as oneof the most lucky men that had 
ever held the situation in which he had 
now the honour to be placed. By mere 
good fortune every thing turned out just 
as he could wish. He had in contempla- 
tion the measure now before the House; 
but he was puzzled how to bring it. for- 
ward. But as his good fortune would 
have it, lord King came forward, with his 
late notice, and relieved him from the pere 
plexity. Such, no doubt, was his fami- 
liarity with lord King, and such his in- 
fluence over that noble lord, that he con- 
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sulted with. him how he should act, and. 

revailed upon him to adopt such a line of 
conduct as would seem to call for and 
justify the present Bill! . Nor did his 

ood fortune stop here. 
ed with lord Stanhope, and that noble lord, 
it would seem, also conspired with him, 
and came forward with the Bill in the 
other House. But at first, he and his col- 
leagues did not consider the Bill as neces- 
sary, not imagining that the example ef 
lord King in this respect would be follow- 
ed to any extent;—but bis good fortune 
was conspicuous again; for lords Gren- 
ville and Grey so be-praised lord King for 
the line of conduct he had adopted, that 


fie, (Mr. Perceval), now perceived all the’ 


danger of the example set by lord King, 
which decided him in adopting lord Stan- 
hope’s Bill! And here he must also have 
conspired with lords Grenville and Grey, 
and prompted them also to adopt a lan- 
guage which justified him in supporting a 
measure, which he had in contemplation 
and at heart, though he had opposed it in 
the first instance. These certainly were 
singular instances of good fortune; but 
the idea he must think was confined to 
the hon. and learned gent. and he would 
leave him to enjoy it without a rival. But 
as the gentlemen opposite him contended 


for the existence of the evil, which they 
called a depreciation of the notes of the 
bank, they accordingly felt called upon to 


propose some remedy. One proposed 
the remedy of two prices; another the 
purchase of gold, even from France ; ano- 
ther the diminution of the national debt, 
and so forth. It was evident that the 
practical experiment of the two prices 
was held out zn terrorem. As to the pur- 
chase of gold, how, and by what means 
was it to be purchased? Not by Bank 
notes. Was it then tobe purchased by 
our colonial produce, or by our manufac- 
tures? But if these were to be offered to 
France, would she not propose to us to 
take her brandy and claret in exchange ? 
Would she part with her gold in exchange 
for these commodities? Surely not. It 
had been confessed, even by those gen- 
tlemen who opposed the bill, that gold 
had sometimes, and under certain circum- 
stances, an artificial, an unnatural price. 
Ifthey admitted that, then they admitted 
the principle of those who supported the 
present measure ; they differed from them 
_ only in the application of that principle. 

the price of gold was artificial and un- 
natural, then it could not continue at that 

( VOL, XX. ) 
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price. If trade became open, that artifi- 
cial price would cease. But certain po- 
litical circumstances might for qa time put 
embarrassments and limits on trade: and 
therefore, as long as they lasted gold might 
rise more or less to that artificial and un- 
natural price. It had likewise been much 
insisted on that by limitting the issue of 
Bank paper you would lower the price of 
gold. This he had on a former occasion 
contended, and would now again contend, 
would not be the case; but evenif toany 
degree it could not have that tendency, 
still it would be unwise to limit that issue, 
for by limiting it, you would risk ruining 
the country ; for you would then cramp 
or suspend all those exertions on which. 
rested the hopes of the country, and all. 
the means by which its resources could 
be replenished and revived. It would di- 
minish our trade, and dry up the chief 
sources of our strength. In the same 
manner as an artificial value might be given 
to gold, so also might an artificial depre- 
ciation be occasioned in paper. He would, 
ever contend that the Bank of England 
paper had suffered no real depreciation. 
Such conduct, indeed, as that of lord King, 
and of those who would recommend the 
imitation of it, had a-tendency to produce 
that sort of artificial depreciation of the 
Bank paper, and therefore such a conduct 
should be rejected, and a legislative mea- 
sure, something of the nature of the pre- 
sent bill, resorted to, in order to coun- 
teract the mischievous effects of such an 
example.—As to the measure of making. 
Bank notes a legal tender; he hoped «it 
would not be necessary; he trusted that 
the seasonable adoption of the present 
bill would prevent it. The same argue 
ment was urged against the measure of 
1797, and the making Bank notes a legal 
tender was then considered as the neces- 
sary consequences of that measure, yet 
fourteen years had since elapsed. The 
Bank notes had not yet been made a legal 
tender, though it was asserted that such 
must be the immediate consequence of a 
restriction on the cash payments of the 
Bank. Indeed, it was difficult to conceive 
how, with any.colour of candour and con- 
sistency, the present bill could be opposed 
by those who advised and supported the 
measure of 1797.—As to the legal ques- 
tions started in the course of the debate, 
he should not be very forward to give an 
opinion. It had been asked to what would 
recourse be had in case of distress for rent. 
He should only say, that the provisions of 
(3 R) 
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the present bill were in this respect nearly 
the same as in that of 1797; and in the 
whole course of the time that had since 
elapsed, only one insignificant case oc- 
curred for a decision of that question. 
Neither would he say how the courts of 
equity would act and decide in such cases. 
The debt for rent might, he would sup- 
pose, be paid into court; and even were 
it so paid in gold, the court would pay the 
money into the Bank, and when the case 
was decided, and the money called for, the 
Bank would pay it in paper, and not in 
gold. Besides other processes than that 
of distress might be resorted to. There 
might be some delay in the sentences of 
the law; but it should be recollected that 
the present was only intended as a tem- 
porary measure; and therefore any in- 
convenience that might arise from it, must 
also be only temporary. 

Mr. Tierney said, that the right hon. 
gent. had been extremely comical upon 
one of the most serious subjects that ever 
came before the House. He had’ joked 
upon his conspiracy with lord King, and 
he had joked also upon his secret intrigue 
with lord Stanhope, and he had then joked 
upon his secret consultations with lords 
Grey and Grenville ; but here the joke 
was against the right hon. gent.; because 
it could not be forgotten, ‘that if lords 
Grey and Grenville had been willing, the 
right hon. gent. would have been very 
ghd to have entered into consultation with 
them.—In alluding to lord King, he paid 
him every tribute of praise; but had he 
been in lord King’s place, he confessed he 
should not have taken the step that noble 
lord had done. (Hear!) He wished to be 
perfectly understood, in saying this, as 
_ Not meaning the most distant censure on 
lord King, whom he believed incapable 
of en unworthy act. He contended that 
this‘measure was, to all intents and pur- 

oses, making Bank notes a legal tender. 

hat said the bill? You shall not take a 
guinea for more than twenty-one shillings, 
and you shall not take a Bank note for less. 
Guineas you cannot get, therefore you 
must take notes, and yet this was not 
making them a legal tender. The pass- 
ing of this bill declared to the world that 
‘the Bank of England could not go on with- 
out support. After the passing of this 
Bill, Bank notes would not be the notes 
of the Bank of England but of parliament. 
The Bank had been spoken of as a bod 
of independent merchants trading on their 
own capital, but it was now well known 
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and generally understood, that the Bank’ 


of England was, to a certain extent, 
mere instrument in the hands of the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer. He should 
trouble the House no further, but conclude 
with avowing it as his solemn opinion, that 
the present measure was pregnant with 
the most mischievous consequences to the 
country. ; 

Mr. Creevey said he should postpone his 
Resolution to another stage of the Bill, 
as pressing it at that late be might be 
productive of inconvenience. (Hear!) 

The House then divided. For the se- 
cond reading, 133.—Against it, 35,—-Ma- 
jority for the Bill, 98. 

On the motion for committing the’ Bill 
tomorrow, 

Lord Folkestone, after some observations 
on the necessity which would be imposed 
on parliament before the prorogation, to 
adopt measures for the relief of the suffer. 
ing manufacturers in various parts of the 
kingdom, particularly at Nottingham, 
moved as an amendment, that the Bill be 
committed on that day se’nnight. The 
amendment was negatived without a divi- 
sion, and the original motion was put and 
carried. i 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, July 16. - 


Mepivum.] Earl Stanhope 
moved the order of the day for resuming 
the adjourned debate on his Resolutions 
relative to a proposed Circulating Medium, 
[See p. 908. } is lordship observed, that 
he should be trespassing on their lordships’ 
patience, and insulting their understand- 
ings, if he were to afore any argument 
to shew the importance of the subject, as 
without a circulating medium the taxes 
could not be paid, the public creditor 
could not be paid, nor could ou®army or 
navy receive any pay. He was perfectly 
aware that the Bill which had passed that 
House would not of itself be sufficient ; and 
that if that Bill passed into a law, there 
would be a necessity, as the law would 
then stand, for further measures, with the 
view of establishing a fit and proper 
Circulating Medium. He admitted that 
that Bill was only a coat for a humpy ; 
and that it was adapted to a distorted state 
of things. He had brought it forward as 
an immediate remedy for a pressing evil, 
but without having any idea that that 
alone would be sufficient. By that Bill, 
under the clause very properly added te 
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it by the noble lords on the other side, 
landlords insisting upon their rent in gold 
could not distrain upon their tenants—so 
far was undoubtedly proper. But then 
other remedies were still left to them, a 
landlord insisting upon his rent in gold, 
might say to his tenant who urged the im- 
ssibility of procuring gold, “ then you 
must turn out.’ The tenant might urge 
bis compliance with all the terms of his 
covenants, and bis having laid out a large 
sum of money on his landlord’s property, 
but still the landlord might say— If you 
don’t pay me in gold you must turn out.” 
He did not know how far a court of equity 
might interfere in such a case; there was 
an instance in the last war in which the 
court of chancery had refused to allow a 
mortgagee, under the circumstances of the 
times, to foreclose a mortgage. Whether 
this was right or not he did not pretend to 
say ;—suppose, however, the tenant should 
endeavour to procure gold for any part of 
his stock; suppose he should bring malt 
or hops for instance, to a brewer, take any 
brewer in a large way or a little way,— 
brewer Whitbread for instance,—he tells 
Mr. Whitbread he has brought some ex- 
cellent malt or hops, but he must have 
gold ;—but, says Mr. Whitbread, I can’t 
get gold for you—take Bank notes now, 
and I must see and procure gold for you 
next time. Then Mr. Whitbread goes to 
his friend the publican who buys bis beer, 
and tells him, he must have gold ;—I can’t 
et gold, says the publican, you must take 
oe eo now, and I must see what I 
ean do. What, if Mr. Whitbread still in- 
sists upon gold, why, the publican will 
take down ‘“ Whitbread’s intire,’ and 
put up “ Meux’s intire,” or “ Calvert’s 
intire,’ or any other intire. How now, 
says Mr. Whitbread, we have always 
agreed very well together, why should you 
leave off taking my beer? Why, then if the 
publican is to find gold, what is he to do? 
He says to his customers whom he serves 
with pots and pints of beer, and chalks it 
up, “ you must pay me in gold.” What 
would be the consequence of all this? 
Beer, and meat, and bread, and every ne- 
cessary of lifé would rise to an enormous 
price. To those who supported this gold 
system, and who thought it popular, he 
would say, Call your county meetings, 
call one in Kent, and I wiil be there; and 
if you are not satisfied with the number of 
hands held up against you, call fora di- 
vision ; letthose who are against you, go 
to the right side of the street, and those 
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who support: you go to the left, and then 


you will see the paucity of their numbers ; 
or call a meeting in Westminster, and pat 
the question in Palace-yard, whether they. 
would have bread and meat and beer dear. 
or cheap, and see what the decision would 
be. There were some who, like parrots 
and magpies, could say nothing but 
“ Gold, gold, gold.” To believe gold ne- 
cessary to a circulating medium was an 
idea only fit for Hottentots. To think a 
circulating medium of gold necessary was 
only shewing that we were just at the 
commencement of civilization, or rather. 
on the verge of barbarism, A noble friend 
of his on a former night had found it diffi- 
cult to conceive the abstract idea of a 
pound sterling. He however (lord Stan- 
hope) could see no difficulty in fixing a 
standard which should not be liable, like 
gold, to variation and fluctuation. If he 
wanted to measure that House, he would 
of course take for the purpose some cer- 
tain and definite measure, and not a ther- 
mometer, which would expand in his 
hand. So with respect to the pound ster- 
ling, fixing its value at the time of passing 
the act, it might remain a permanent 
standard, fixed and invariable, and which 
would’ be a certain and definite measure 
of value. It had been said, that plenty 
of gold was to be had, but how were we 
to get it if the balance of payments was 
against us; and how were we to keep it 
when we had got it? Would it not, under 
such circumstances, go out of the country 
as fast as it came into it? Conceiving it 
then to be impossible to-procure gold, 
and that if it could be procured it was not 
a fit substance for a circulating medium, 
from its fluctuation in value, he thought it 
time to look to some other resource as a 
circulating medium ; and if the system of 
Bank entries, which he proposed, was 
| adopted, the difficulties we had encoun- 
tered would be a fortunate circumstance, 
in leading us at last toa sound and per- 
manent system. To make Bank-notes a 
legal tender he had a decided objection, 
from the impossibility, in transactions be- 
tween individuals, of knowing whether 
they were forged or not. A man, after 
accepting a Bank-note for a debt, might, 
on taking it to the Bank, be told that it 
was forged—they would keep the note, 
and he would get nothing for his debt. 
The security of the public creditor was, 
that he was certain the Bank notes he re- 
ceived were not forged, because he re- 
ceived them at the Bank of England. 
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‘Under the system'he proposed, a similar’ 


security would exist, as every person. 
wanting to: make a tender must deposit 
his Bank notes at one of the branches of 
the Bank, where it would be immediately 
discovered whether they were forged or 
not, and where he would have credit given 
him for the sum deposited, which entry of 
credit he might transfer to another, and 
which might be safely made a legal tender 
because there would be no possibility of 
forgery. These Bank entries might, he 
contended, be rendered a circulating me- 
dium fit for every purpose for which a 
circulating medium could be required, 
would.be secure from all risk and danger 
of loss from invasion, insurrection, robbery, 
or accident, and the system might be car- 
ried into effect with the greatest facility. 
His lordship read a ‘etter he had received, 
to shew, that a similarsystem was already 
practised by a country banker, and con- 
cluded by moving that the Resolutions be 
printed. 

The Earl of Liverpool did not wish to 
enter now into the discussion of the sub- 
ject adverted to by the noble earl, but 
would only generally observe, that he had 
always considered it a safer and a better 
course to derive principles from experience, 
than to lay down speculative principles to 
act upon, and to try whether those prin- 
ciples would operate to produce the good 
expected from them. With respect to this 
‘second child offered by the noble earl for 
adoption, he should merely now say that 
he didnot object to the printing of the 
Resolutions, but at the same time he wished 
expressly to guard himself from the suppo- 
sition that he thereby approved of them. 
He assented to the printing of them asa 
matter of convenience, that they might be 
better understood by their lordships ; 
‘wishing it, however, to be distinctly under- 
stood, that he did not by that vote mean to 
express any opinion upon the subject 
matter of the Resolutions, 

The Earl of Lauderdale said it was 
highly satisfactory to him to hear the no- 
ble earl on the other side decline to adopt 
this second child of his noble friend, but 
- he still thought that to vote the printing 
of these Resolutions would be giving a 
sanction to them which the House ought to 
pause long before they agreed to. He 
could not but consider some parts of his 
_ noble friend’s speech as inflammatory and 
mischievous, although urfdoubiedly not in- 
tended to be so. When his noble friend 
talked of callng a meeting in Westininster, 
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and putting a question, whether they would 

have dear or cheap bread, what would it 

be but raising a clamour upon a subject 

which those who were called upon to de- 

cide did not understand? When men’s 

minds were agitated as they now were, 

by this subject, he could not think that his 

noble friend’s Resolutions, or his speech, 

were calculated to do any good. He had 

heard, with feelings of pain and regret, 

those parts of his noble friend’s speech, in 

which he had so strongly urged the absur- 

dity of having gold as a circulating me- 

dium, recollecting that the very same ar- 

guments were used in Paris, at the time of 

the Revolution, when gold was equally 

said to be unnecessary, and when it was 

said, “* Let the dirt return to the earth 

from whence it came.” These very same 

arguments which led to the forced cur- 

rency and consequent depreciation of as- 

signats, and all the dreadful consequences 

which followed! Could any thing be more’ 
mischievous than for his noble friend to 

state, that if we returned to a cash circus 

lation, the taxes could not be paid, that 

the public creditor could not be paid, or 

that the army and navy must be disbanded 

for want of pay. On the contrary, it was 

impossible that a sound and healthy circu- 

lation could be restored without resuming 

payments in gold. The convenience of a 

paper circulation was always admitted, 

but it could only be received as part of 

a healthy circulation when convertible at 

pleasure into cash. The effect of his noble 

friend’s propositions would be to make 

Bank notes a legal tender‘under another 

form, it would alter the nature of all pre- 

existing contracts, and must produce an 

enormous rise in the price of all commo- 
dities. ‘The natural consequence must be 

a maximum. What also was to prevent 
the Bank entries from being depreciated 

in the same manner as the Bank notes 

were? It was impossible to prevent -this 

depreciation whilst the present system 
continued. He could bring evidence to 
prove at their lordships’ bar, if the subject 
was gone into, that 3 per cent. consols 
had been bought at 57 for gold, and at 
64 for paper. It was also notorious, 
that there were shops in this metropolis 
where two prices werg regularly noted in 
gold and in paper. He was old-fashioned 
enough to believe that gold was necessary 
toa sound and healthy circulation; and 
he thought the House ought not to give 
currency to the doctrines contained in the 
resolutions.of his noble friend, by ordering 
them to be printed. 
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Earl Stanhope, in explanation, said he 
had not alledged that the taxes, the public 
‘ereditor, the army and navy, could not be 

aid without gold, but without a circu- 
fing medium. His noble friend, who 
had made one of the best speeches upon 
the Roxburgh case, had made as bad a 
speech now as his speech was good then, 
As to a meeting in Palace-yard, he really 
believed that there were many persons 
amongst the inhabitants of Westminster 
who understood this subject quite as well 
as his noble friend. 

The Earl of Lauderdale observed, that 
the subject might be discussed any where, 
it depended upon the manner in which it 
was treated. 

The Resolutions were ordered to be 
printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, July 17. 


Conpuct oF THE Prize Courts.) Lord 
Cochrane rose and said : 
- Mr. Speaker; having been twice foiled 
in my attempts to obtain the papers which 
the right hon. the Treasurer of the Navy 
(Mr. Rose) did not judge proper to pro- 
duce with the rest of his correspondence 
relative to the Fisgard’s Prizes, I am de- 
sirous to know if I may avail myself of the 
third notice, that I should move for them 
on the first sitting day ?—(After a few 
words from Mr. Yorke and Mr. Stephen, 
the noble lord was permitted to proceed. } 

Sir; being permitted to proceed, I must 
express my surprize that the right hon. 
treasurer should have thought proper to 
trouble the House with his private corres- 
pondence, unless he imagined that the 
strong assertions contained in his letter to 
captain Mason would be received as proof 
that the conduct of the courts of admi- 
ralty did not require investigation ; but 
merited the vote in which he concurred 
last session, that it was advantageous to 
the captors and beneficial to the public 
service. The contrary opinion which I 
then held, has been confirmed, and farther 


experience convinces me, that the abuses. 


which this letter is calculated to prolong, 
cost the nation not less than five millions a 


Py in additional naval establishments. 


nder this impression I crave the indul- 
gence of the House whilst I make a few 
observations immediately connected with 
the subject of this letter, the documents 
that are printed with it, and those which 
are withheld. “It is a justice,” says the 


right hon. gent. “ to the King’s proctor, 
who is an absolute stratiger to me, to state 


that after the closest attention given to se- 
f veral hundred accounts in the course of 


the last 18 months, I am persuaded that 
the interests of the navy are best protected 
by being in his care ;”’ that is, under thé 
absolute controul of one man, who, in ad 
dition to the management of his Majesty’s 
business in two courts, and the monopoly 
of libelling and prosecuting to condemna- 
tion al] the captures made by the navy 
from the enemy, possesses also the exclu- 
sive privilege of conducting the numerous 


and intricate litigations which have arisen’ 


of Jate years out of the seizure of neutrals, 
causes in which not only the property de- 
tained is at stake, but all that a captor 
possesses is answerable for the costs of suit 
and demurrage, which, if he is unable to 
pay, he may be thrown into gaol, not for 
errors or misconduct of his own, but owing 
to neglect arising from confusion in an of- 
fice where there have formerly been from 
1,800 to 2,000 causes in progress at one 
and the same time in the courts of admi- 
ralty and appeals, an evil which, unfortu- 
nately for the country, is working its re- 
medy in a way highly prejudicial to its 
best interests. Let me ask, would the right 
hon. gentlemen opposite exert themselves 
with zeal if every motion they made 
subjected them to risk of costs, damages 
and imprisonment? No, Sir, they would: 
not sit on these soft cushions unless they 
were amply paid, although it is easier to 
do so than to make captures on the enemy’s 
coast. How would they like to be com- 
vpelled, as the navy is, to employ one at- 
torney to conduct all their aflairs, even if 
he had not their opponents interests also to 
promote, as is the case with the Procurator 
General? Will such management of their 
affairs encourage the navy to impede sus- 
picious commerce in neutral bottoms? 
And, Sir, if the condemnation of a boat 
costs as much as the condemnation of a 
ship, is not the capture of the enemy’s 
coasting commerce virtually discouraged? 
The right hon. gent. indeed deduces a con- 
trary inference. ‘“ You will observe” says 
he, “ that the expences on the Johannes, 
which sold for 3,000/. were exactly the 
same as on the boat which sold for 250i.” 
This fact, admitted even by the treas. 
surer of the navy, I shall not stop to prove 
by the documents which I have brought 
here; but as the right hon. gent. tells us 
that “ the utmost possible relief has been 
given by the present judge (whose atien- 
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tion to the interests of captors cannot be 
spoken of in terms of too high praise) in 
cases of neutrals by lessening the expences 
of suit proceeding against or claiming pro- 
perty captured as prize, if sworn to be 
under the value of 150/.’’—Sworn to be 
under the value of 150/.! Now, Sir, sup- 
pose that, a prize sells for a few pounds 
more, and where can one be found thatwill 
sell for less, what relief does this afford ? 
-—Here is a practical instance in the cases 
of the Africa and Ceres, where the captor 
fad 112. 14s, 8d. to pay out of his pocket, 
although. property to the amount of 333/. 
was, condemned. The King’s Proctor’s 
Bill for the Africa amounted to 185/. 4s. 10d, 
Hence the relief which calls forth the trea- 
surer’s unqualified praise, much resemble, 
that granted on a former occasion, “ that 
six privateers being all under fifty tons, 
having letters of mart, if taken within the 
space of three months, by the saine ship, 
may be condemned under one monition’’! 
—A bounty which, like that of the judge, 
can be of nouse.—The learned gentlemen 
take care to restrict the Bills they draw up, 
as well as the favours they grant, by limi- 
tations which preclude the possibility of 
their own interests being injured. Look 
into the 72d chapter of the 45th of his 
present Majesty, and you will see how 
they: have taken care of themselves... 
+ ‘Nothing, Sir, can better demonstrate 
the effect which the dread of fraud and 
neglect inthe Procurator General’s office 
‘has-on the exertions of the navy, than this 
account entitled Appeals againstdecrees 
‘condemning ships and goods claimed as 
‘neutrals which now stand ready for hear- 
ing;” by which it appears, that the number 
of causes belonging to the whole navy 
amounted only to 92; including droits of the 
Admiralty and Crown, whilst about three 
dozen of privateers, possessing the inestima- 
ble privilege of employing counsel of 
their own choice, had actually 110 not in- 
judicious captures, but such as, had been 
sanctioned: by the decisions of the lower 
courts,, . Such is the effect of the miscon- 
ceptions: which the right hon. gent. in- 
forms us ‘have prevailed to a considerable 
extent in the navy, which has, he tells, us 
** been misled. for want of. sufficient in- 
formation.” Surely; Sir, it would be better 
to remove this misconception by the-evi- 
dence of facts.established in a committee, 
than to deny the existence of grievances, 
-and refuse to.examine them, even though 
that determination. is accompanied: by. a 


vote of approbation of the conduct of the 
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| courts of Admiralty. No doubt, the right | 


hon. gent. hoped that his letter would save 


‘us this trouble, accompanied as itis by 


what he calls a public minute in. the 
office of his Majesty’s Procyrator General 
to regulate the charges in prize, cases pros 
ceeded against by his -Majesty’s ships.” - 
This famous minute contained in his second 
inclosure is to the following effect—« It 
is the King’s Proctor’s particular desire in 
respect to his bills—first, that in all success. 
ful cases the bill should be made out mode- 
rate. Secondly, in unsuccessful cases the bill 
should contain those fees only which areal. . 
lowed ontaxation.” Permit me to ask, what 
fees is he entitled to that are disallowed on 
taxation? So far, Sir, from evidencing that 
his Bills are moderate, this minute demon- 
strates that the charges are regulated onl 
by the conception which the procurator’s 
clerks have of the bounds prescribed by 
the word moderate ! 

If we may judge of the labour of exa- 
mining a proctor’s Bill by the sum re- 
ceived by the deputy registrar for taxin 
that which I now hold in my hand, it woul 
be quite impossible for the King’s Proctor 
to examine even the charges made by his 
clerks, although he had nothing else to do. 
—* Received of John Crickett, esq, 
marshal of the Admiralty, sixty three 
pounds, being the sum allotted to the 
Registrar and merchants for looking over, 
perusing and settling the accounts of A. H, 
Stewart, esq. pursuant to the King’s war- 
rant dated 15th May 1806, “ signed” 
J. R. Wheeler.” This Bill contains only 
39 articles, and itis a curious circumstance 
that the sum which the Registrar and 
Marshal allotted for their own labour, in 
looking over, perusing and settling”’ the 
account, agrees to a farthing with the 


“amount of, the deduction which they 


made! It will not escape notice too that 
the Chancellor’s brother, lord Arden the 
Registrar, was well paid though he never 
saw it. Itis pretty evident that such taxa- 
tion is little calculated to afford relief to 
the party imposed on, 

“For your farther satisfaction,’ says 
the right hon. gentleman, “ by reference — 
to the 4th column of enclosure No. 4, 
you will see that the disbursements thg 
procurator has made in each case, cal- 
culated at the lowest rate, leaves him but 
81. $s. in each case, for his own, profits, for 
the expence of clerks, and the establish- 
ment of his office.” Unfortunately fora 
general inference in favour of such mode- 
ration, it is a motorious fact that the 1? - 
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vessels contained in this list were con- 
demned not only without litigation, but 
without the usual forms of proceeding, as 
the right hon. gentleman himself admits 
in another part of his letter, where he says, 
« the only exhibits produced in the Court 
of Admiralty were three certificates, three 
affidavits, and a list.” Neither were the 
examination of the Masters taken, or a 
single paper brought into court. For the 
expence of real prize causes, let the House 
look into the bills printed last session, in 
one of which, that of the Two Sisters and 
Experiment, the Proctor’s bill amounted to 
5551. 1s. 6d. and the total charge atthe Com- 
monsto the enormous sum of 1,029/. Os. 8d. 
- Lest the minute of the Proctor and the 
list of 19 vessels, so cheaply condemned ! 
should not satisfy our minds as to the ab- 
solute mederation of the Procurator’s bills, 
the right hon. gentleman proceeds to in- 
form us comparatively, that his charges 
“ are upon ‘the whole lower than those of 
private proctors,” which, if true, would 
only prove, that it costs less to ruin a 
cause than to support it. 

Permit me to ask the treasurer, who is 
desirous to remove “ the misconception 
that prevails in the navy,” if he thinks that 
were the commanding officers all compelled 
toemploy one tailor, the chancellor’s for in- 
stance, that it would be quite satisfactory 
to learn, whilst there was a certainty of. 
their cloth being damaged, that being cut 
and sewed by old women it was made up 
eheaper, as might be ascertained by a 
minute behind the shop board, “ that it 
was the master taylor’s particular desire 
in respect to his bills, first, that the old 
ladies should be moderate in their cab- 
baging if the coat fitted, and secondly, if 
spoilt, that they should take only whatthey 
could get.” Would not persons thus re- 
stricted, and desirous of expedition or 
care, stimulate the old ladies by a dram ; 
and would not they quit one job and take 
up another? Would the interests of all be 
best protected thus? Will the right hon. 
gentleman affirm, in defiance of the known 
extent of business in the procurator ge- 
rieral’s office, and of the minute called 
public, which he has first brought to 
light; will he assert that the Procurator is 
not under the necessity of trusting wholly 
to his clerks? Does he know that this 
person is in the ‘habit of releasing sei- 
zures by the advice of the King’s ad- 
Vocate, and that the advocate’s opinions 
are founded on briefs drawn up by the 
Proctor’s clerks, by the very individuals 
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| who, although: the proctor is the guardian 
‘of the interest of the crown, félt it con- 
venient to urge as a plea in favour of the 
restitution of a ship and cargo’ to Moir, 
that which Moir had not stated in his own 


these very papers brought forward by thé 
right hon. Treasurer of the Navy to shew 
the rectitude should establish the turpitudé 
of the proctor’s office. suspect,” says thé 
right hon. gentleman, “from the amoun 

of the item of 4621. not agreeing with the 
total of the King’s Proctor’s bills from No? 
1 to 19, that some charges of ‘the actuary 
are included ; the paper No. 5 will obtain’ 
an answer, which will explain that point.”” 
Now, Sir, where is the answer of the 
agent? Why has the right hon. gentleman 
not printed the reply of Messrs. Cook 
and Halford? Surely had the right hon? 
Treasurer had the least suspicion that the 
sum deficient was a bribe, the customary 
bribe to the Proctor’s clerks, he would not 
have contented himself with asking after 
it in the ambiguous postscript affixed to 
paper No. 3, in which he says, “ In the 
account above mentioned there is an 
item of charge at the Commons, &c. 0 

4621.178. 2d. I am desirous of knowing 
whether in that amount the actuary’s bilt 
at Yarmouth is included, and if so, I re- 
quest you will have the goodness to. 
furnish me with the particulars.” Why 
“if so?” is that a specimen of the official 
accuracy of which the right hon. gentle- 
man boasts? Is there an instance in which 
he is enabled to state with confidence that 
the interests of the navy are best protected 
by being in the King’s Proctor’s care? I 
trust that the right hon. gentleman will 
be able to give a satisfactory account to 
the House why ‘he qualified his interro- 
gatory, and omitted Cook and : Halford’s 
reply. But perhaps those gentlemen took 
the hint that, if they could not answer sa= 
tisfactorily they were to remain silent. 
Surely such a mode of investigation can- 
not accord with the views of the right 
hon. gentleman, nor can it be satisfactory 
to any impartial mind; Ido not blamé 
Messrs, Cook and Halford, for adopting 


their clients, for whilst one proctor shalf 
manage the whole concerns of the-navy 
by means of clerks, it would appear to be 
the only means of securing that which by 
the laws of war ought to be their property: 
Ina case of the Lapwings, a bonus of 500 
guineas was presented ‘to the ‘chief clerk, 
_and the ship which the procurater was 


memorial! It will be a curious fact if 


this mode of promoting the ‘interest of 
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about to have released was, after the ap- 
‘plication of the stimulus, actually con- 
demned. The bill of the Two Sisters. also 
affords a proof of the practice. 

. Not contented with defending the pro- 
curator, which in my opinion is no light 
task, the right hon. gentleman advocates 
the cause of all the law officers of the crown, 
whose charges, he tells us he has not had 
any occasion to disapprove of. Is the 
Attorney General one of these law offi- 
cers? Let me ask that learned gentle- 
man opposite, whether he does or does not 
receive twenty two guineas out of the 
pockets of the navy for every cause that 
comes before the court of appeals. Not- 
withstanding that, he has attended but 
once there since the court commenced 
sitting in November! If I am incorrect 
he will say so: Is this one of the 
law charges which the treasurer has no 
occasion to disapprove of ? And does he 
think it right that the procurator, the 

boasted guardian of the interests of the 
navy, should not only pay the Attorney 
General for staying away, but fee another 
for coming to court, and performing 
his duty. 

I need not waste the time of the House 
in shewing all the contradictions and ab- 
eurdities which this letter to captain 
Mason contains.—In one sentence we are 
told, that the judge of the court of Ad- 
miralty cannot include more vessels than 
one in each monition, as the provisions of 
the 45th clause of the 45th George 3d, 
chap. 72d, applies only to small armed 
vessels of the enemy ; next, he says, 
«they could not by the practice of the 
court be entitled to that beneficial regula- 
tion” ‘and yet his 4th inclosure furnishes 
us with the names of two vessels, though 
not armed, which were condemned in one 
monition: The fact will appear that they 
were not of sufficient value to pay the 

‘gentlemen of Doctors Commons for se- 
parate monitions, and though not an uni- 
versal rule, that was the only reason. 

Sir, 1 have passed nearly 20 years in the 
navy, and having been constantly em- 
ployed until lately, I have had full op- 
portunity to be acquainted with the feel- 
ings of those with whom I have mixed, 
and I believe that unless the Jaws and re- 
gulations made to guide the courts of Ad- 
miralty are refermed, captures will soon 
cease to be made. Were that done, the 
enemy would then suffer the loss of all 
the trade which I have before stated to 
be of such importance to France and her 
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dependantstates. Two thirds of our pre. 


sent naval establishment would. be quite 


sufficient for the purposes of blockade 
and all others; nay, I am clearly of Opi- 
nion, that.if the courts were reformed it: 
would be a benefit to our country if one. 
third of our ships were converted into 
firewood. Iam sure that the first lord 
of the Admiralty would not vote against 
the production of papers and full investi. 
gation, if he knew the extent of the evil; 
He has however no means personally to 
become acquainted with the facts, and 
there are but few who will venture ‘¢o jn. 
form him; his disposition to do justice, 
evidenced in the recent appointment of that 
gallant and persecuted officer, sir Robert 
Calder, is sufficient to warrant this con- 
clusion. 

I shall say nothing at present onthesub.. 
ject of the vice-admiraity courts abroad, 
except that they are nefariously conduct- 
ed, and that their exertions are as de- 
structive of energy abroad as the conduct of 
those in the proctor’s office is of exertion 
at home. At Malta the acts of parlia- 


‘ment are set in defiance ; the table of 


fees, which could legally be made by the 
king in councif alone, was manufactured, 
and remanufactured by themselves, kept 
five years in a drawer, and when at last 
brought out it was affixed, not as the act 
directs, in open court, but on the back of 
a door in a private room, where the mem- 
bers of the court eat, drank and put on 
their wigs. This table had a minute in” 
the hand writing and bearing the signa- 
ture of the judge, authorising the receipt 
of additional fees, although by the 45th 
of his present Majesty this is punishable 
under the statute of frauds. 

Enforce the old Jaws in their spirit; it 
will not be necessary to make new ones. 
Suffer them not to be evaded by the quibbles 
which the lawyers have introduged. Do 
this and rescind the orderin council of 1779, 
constituting a single procurator for the 
whole navy, in direct opposition to the opi- 
nion of the great law authorities who were 
consulted on the subject by queen Anne, 
and thus restore to the navy that inestima- 
ble payhege which the pettiest privateers 
possess, of choosing their own counsel, 
Surely the officers of the navy merit as 
much confidence as those who usually 
navigate, such vessels, especially such as 
sally forth from Malta and Gibraltar. 

I shall not trespass longer than to ex- 
press a hope that the right honourable. 
treasurer will inform us why the answer 
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explanatory of the questionable item, has 


not been printed with the rest of his gar- 
bled statement, and I trust, Sir, he will 
not only vote for its production, but for 
that of the subsequent correspondence. 
[hope that it will be found that he, who 
boasts of official accuracy, did not rest 
gatishied, if Messrs. Cook and Halford sim- 
ly answered that the actuary’s bill was not 
included.—I think, Sir, 1 shall be enabled 
clearly to establish that the item, after 
which enquiry appears to have ceased, 
actually was a bribe to the proctor’s 
clerks; what, then will become of the 
high compliments paid to the condoct of 
the affairs of the navy in that corrupt 
office ? 

In addition to the correspondence on 
this point I shall move for a list of the 
fees termed moderate, and those allowed 
on taxation: for the amount of the King’s 
Proctor’s bills in the two first and two last 
cases in each year; by which, an average 
may be struck, and we shal! then see whe- 
ther the right hon. gentleman’s assertions, 
or my statements, are best founded, and 
as to the procurator’s moderation, and the 
benefits the navy derives from being com- 
pelled to entrust their multifarious inte- 
rests to his superintendance alone. The 
noble lord then proceeded to move for 
certain papers, relative to the various in- 
stances of captures he had alluded to; the 
first of which was, for “ Copies of the Cor- 
respondence between the ‘Treasurer of the 
Navy and Messrs. Cook and Halford, 
relating to an item of the charge of 4621, 
lis. 2d. supposed, in the treasurer’s letter 
of the 29th of January 1831, to contain 
the amount of the Actuary’s bill at Yar- 
mouth relative to condemnation of a vessel 
taken by the Fisgard.” 2 

Mr. Rose said, he should not follow the 
noble lord through all the desultory matter 
he had introduced into his speech, or 
through all the cases he had thought 
proper to bring forward, without any re- 
ference to the question, and without any 
— notice; but as the case of the 

isguard had attracted much attention 
from the public, he felt it his duty to move 
for papers in order to answer the charges. 
He was surprised to hear the noble lord 
accuse him of mis-statement with respect 
to the King’s proctor ; his assertion was, 
that the affairs of the navy were better 
situated in the hands of one man of great 
responsibility; and to that opinion he 
still adhered. The noble lord had said, 
that fewer causes were litigated by the 
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navy than by privateers: but that in bis 
judgment arose from the prudence of the 
Kitig’s proctor, who investigated fairly, 
and advised against rash proceedings. He 
should be ashamed to dwell upon all the 
cases brought forward by the noble lord, 
but thought it necessary to explain what 
the case of the Fisguard was, that the 
House might decide upon its merits, 
Captain Mason, an officer of great respecte 
ability and character, had written to him, 
stating some inconvenience and injustice 
which he supposed to have been come 
mitted in respect to some vessels captured 
by him; to this letter he had replied on 
the 21st of January. After having duly 
investigated the facts, which turned out 
té the honour of the King’s proctor, the 
nobie lord had said, that it was the clerks 
who did the business, but however that 
might be, the King’s proctor was responsi- 
ble. The noble lord had found fault with 
an act of parliament, he was not responsi- 
ble for that. Having entered iato the 
particulars of some charges by the King’s 
proctor, to prove their moderation, he 
thought it would be the best way to read 
the answer of captain Mason to his letter, 
that the House might see how the matter 
stood’ in the mind of the person most 
deeply interested. Here the right hon. 
member proceeded to read some extracts 
in which the thanks of the gallant officer 
were warmly expressed, for the prompt 
investigation of the case, and a tribute o 
applause pronounced upon the general 
conduct of the treasurer of the navy, and 
the judge of the admiralty court.—This 
was the testimony of the person most cons 
cerned in the case, against that of the 
noble lord who had taken it up without - 
inquiry. As to the case of the Lapwing, 
the captain of which was said to have 
given 500/. as a bribe to the King’s proc 
tor’s office; he would explain its nature, 
In going through the accounts of the 
prize, it did not appear to him ‘that that 
sum had been accounted for, and there~ 
fore he wrote to the agents, who returned 
an answer in explanation stating that it 
was a case in which a particular responsi-+ 
bility was attached to captain Skene, and 
inclosing a-letter from him, which de- 
clared that he had paid the sum with the 
consent of the captors. On investigation 
it appeared, that the sem was paid for in- 
formation, without which the condemna- 
tion could not be effected, and that not 
one sixpence of it had been«paid to the. 
King’s proctor or his officers, How could 
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the noble lord reconcile such charges to 
himself? Could there now be any doubt 
upon this case? Jt was so doubtful that 
the King’s proctor had advised against it, 
and it never could have been brought to a 
favourable issue but for the evidence pro- 
cured by the 500/. The noble lord had 
said, that he never had seized a neutral, 
and never would. The noble lord was 
the best judge of his own conduct, but to 
his knowledge some of the best officers 
did so, and he was sure would continue 
to do so still. He did not mean to make 
any charge against the navy agents, who 
were a respectable class of men, but he 
must repeat, that the interests of the navy 
were better secured when under the di- 
rection of one person. It was unneces- 
sary for him to detain the House any 
longer, as he hoped he had shewn to their 
satisfaction that the charge of the noble 
Jord was unfounded. 

Mr. Stephen wished to express his indig- 
nation at the cruel manner adopted by the 
noble Jord of treating public men. The 
noble lord had brought a charge against 
the King’s proctor, which, if true, must 
render him unworthy to hold any situa- 
tion. Yet what course did the noble lord 
—— Did he impeach him? No; 

ut he moved for certain papers, which 
had no more relation to the case than to 
any other case which was not yet in con- 
templation. Why did not the noble lord 
‘adopt another course? Why did he not 
go to the first lord of the admiralty, whose 
conduct he was obliged to compliment? 
He had said that he had proofs: why did 
he not go tothe courtof King’s-bench, 
and prodace them? But no, he was satis- 
fied with merely moving for some accounts 
which he considered a consistent conclu- 
sion to a charge of bribery. This was 
not the way to treat public men. Sup- 
posing that a charge had been made 
against the noble lord himself at that 
Jate period of the session, accusing him of 
peculation, or some other crime, and that 
all this was followed up by a motion for 
the production of his accounts, would he 
‘mot complain of being most improperly 
treated, and say that every principle of 
justice and humanity had been violated 
with respect to him? But it appeared 
after all that the King’s proctor had not 
received the bribe. He begged leave to 
remind the nobie lord of a former occasion, 
upon which he had accused the King’s 
rector, and compelled the government to 
Jay open to the world the agency of agen- 
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tleman, who, if ever he fell into the handy 
of the French, might suffer from the digs 
closure. The member for Bedford had 
declared, upon that occasion, that the ex. 
planation of the government was most sa 
tisfactory, yet the noble lord had now 
brought forward a new charge which had 
been satisfactorily answered also. As to 
the assertion that the king’s proctor de. 
manded immoderate fees, he believed 
them to be less than those of others, and 
cited some instances in which the noble 
lord himself was concerned, as a proof of 
the moderation of his charges. The in 
terest of the navy itself required that one 
responsible person should be employed, 
and the individual accused appeared enti- 
tled to the thanks of the country. He 
hoped when the noble lord heard such res 
ports in future, that he would examine 
them privately at first, and go to the ad- 
miralty, where information was never re- 
fused. At all events, he hoped that he 
would never again come at the end ofa 
session to attack the character of any indi- 
vidual in « measure which was not war- 
ranted by the circumstances of the case. 
Capiain Parker defended the court of 
Admiralty from the imputations cast upon 
it by the noble lord. 
Lord Cochrane, in reply, said, that he 
had not been answered in a single point 
(Hear! hear!) He repeated, in not 3 
single point. He had asked, why the 
answer of Cook and Halford to the right 
hon. gentleman’s letter, No. 5, had not 
been presented among the other papers? 
He had pressed that question strongly, but 
had got no answer. ‘The right hon. gent, 
had, indeed, read captain Skene’s letter, 
approving of the disbursement of 500/, 
but captain Skene’s information on thg 
subject had been defective. He repeated 
that the proctor and his clerks had been 
averse to the ‘prosecution of the cause, 
till the application of the stimulus which, 
they had norightto receive. If aCom- 
mittee had been granted bim last year, he 
would have proved that 27,000/. had been 
improperly taken from the navy by that 
office: but when gentlemen refused an 
inquiry, it was too much to tell him that 
his accusations were unfounded. If they 


put these cases in a different light, and. 


argued upon them, he could not help that; 
he spoke of the king’s proctor, not as an 
individual, but as a public officer en- 
trusied with duties which he could 
not fully perform. The right hon. gent. 


plumed himself on the answer of captain. 
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n, complimenting him onthe attention 
paso he hed paid to his case, and the in- 
terests of navy captors in general; but 
captain Mason, too, might have been ill- 
informed on the subject. The right hort’ 
gent. had written to captain Mason, that 
measures had been taken, under the sanc- 
tion of the court of Admiralty, to prevent 
undue charges by the agents at the out 

rts in future. Why was there not some 
enactment on the subject, that officers of 
the navy might have something precise to 
trust to? The hon. and learned gent. op- 
posite (Mr. Siephen) had last year moved 
a Resolution that every thing had been 
conducted in the most proper way by the 
law officers. How the House could have 
egreed to such a Resolution without in- 
quiry, was to him astonishing. Te saw 
no foundation for the delicacy alledged 
with regard to bringing forward the name 
of Moir, as it had long been notorious that 
he had been employed in facilitating the 
trade of the enemy for ship timber. He 
denied that he proposed a per centage 
vpon the amount of captures as fees for 
the proctor; he had only said, that there 
ought to be some regular rule that the 
captors might know whether they were 
wronged or not. As to the observation, 
that captors were formerly entitled only 
to one-third of their prizes, this only 
proved that the ministers who altered the 
system knew better how to make use of 
the motives by which men were generally 
actuated than the present ministers. The 
king’s proctor had as many causes in the 
admiralty court as 79 other proctors; this 
ought'not to be: there ought, at least, to 
be six king’s proctors, out of which the 
officers of the navy might choose. He 
asked the hon. and learned gent. whether 
he did not attend sometimes in the court of 
appeal for the attorney general, and took 
the fees, while the attorney, though absent, 
was still paid for his attendance. For- 
merly the king’s proctor sat at one end of 
the table, preparing their cases for the 
captors, while another proctor sat at the 
other end, preparing the cases of the clai- 
mants. This glaring abuse had been done 
away, and he hoped others would be done 
away in the same manner. He then read 
a memorial from his relation, sir Alexander 
Cochrane, a man not likely to be actuated 
by the prejudices imputed to himself, 
strongly urging the objection to the cir- 
cumstance of there being only one proctor, 
and stating that there were grounds to be- 
Jieve that this proctor secretly appointed 
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the proctor on the other side to defend 
against himself. His lordship further 
stated, that next session he would bring in 
a Bill to amend the law on the subject of 


| prizes, and asserted that the commerce of 


the enemy was carried on to a great ex- 
tent; and that the Mediterranean was 
crowded with their ships, in a great mea- 
sure owing tothewant of a stimulus, which, 
while they were men, would induce the 
officers of the navy to keep a sharper look 
out. 

Mr. Rose, in explanation, said, that the 
noble lord was, he believed, the only officer 
who would suspect him of throwing a 
shield over the navy agents. As the noble 
lord had returned to the charge of bribery, 
he thought it necessary to repeat what he 
had already said, that the 500/. was given 
to obtain information. 

Lord Cochrane said, ie had not accused 
the right hon. gent. of partiality to the 
agents, but only that he ought to have 
made more enquiry, and give further in- 
formation. ‘ 

Mr. Stephen said that though the At- 
torney-General could not always attend in 
court, the crown and the captors had the 
advantage of his advice. 

The Attorney-General said it was true 
that the law officers of his Majesty had 
not been present at all the causes in the 
court of admiralty, but this he could say, 
that all the little assistance he could 
render, always had been rendered. The 
cases were fully discussed in consultations, 
and he had never failed to attend the Privy 
Council. If it was imputed to him as a 
great omission that he did not constantly 
attend in court, he could say it was impos- 
sible. He trusted that those who knew 
him and his practice, would not suspect 
that he deserved what had been rather 
harshly imputed to him in his absence, 
He had always made his private business 
yield to higpublic duty. 

Lord Cochrane said he had not charged 
him with any wilful neglect; all he con- 
tended for was, that if he could not at- 
tend, he ought not to be paid. 

Mr. P. Moore conceived that the House 
ought to grant the motion, in order to give 
the noble lord an opportunity of making 
good his charges. When a person stand- 
ing forward in the light of a public ac- 


answered, and notwithstanding that an- 
swer, repeated the charges, it was in 
common justice due to that person, to 
afford him the means of grounding a mo 


cuser, brought on charges, which were . 
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tion for a committee to inquire into the 
truth of what he had stated. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had never 
heard a move preposterous doctrine than 
that. advanced by the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last. What, because the ground 
upon which the charges of the noble lord 
were built, was taken from him, that, there- 
fore the House'was bound to grant the 
motion. It was a proceeding that could 
not be tolerated. The king’s proctor 
had been charged without due notice given 
to him of the charges; for all that was 
known on the subject previous to bringing 
it forward, was a notice on the book of the 
table, “ for papers relating to ships taken 
by the Fisguard.” In this notice was there 
any tittle of evidence or charge of bribery 
against the king’s proctor, so that it could 
be met! Was there, indeed, any mis- 
conduct imputed to that officer? Yet in 
the statement of the noble lord he very 
broadly charged corruption in every in- 
stance in the office of the king’s proctor, 
and promised, if a committee was granted, 
that he would prove his charges. The 
answer which had been given by his right 
hon. friend to the charge relative to 
captain Skene, would condemn the noble 
Jord in the first instance, and in any charges 
which he might make in the next session. 
Was it to be endured, that because the noble 
lord chose to invest himself with the de- 
lightful office of public accaser, and to de- 
sire that he might be allowed to keep 
charges hanging over the heads of meri- 
torious and honourable public officers all 
the vacation, that he should have his de- 
sire? Did the House think, that next 
session, judging from past experience of 
the noble lord’s motions, that he would be 
prepared to make good his charges? Was 
it possible, on such a statement as that he 
had now made, the House could grant an 
jnquiry? He had talked of bringing for- 
ward a bill to amend the law. That he 
might do, and if any thing was found 
wrong in the present laws on the subject, 
to be sure the noble lord’s suggestion, 
which he was justified in making trom his 
known experience, would be attended to; 
‘but he could not suffer this House, merely 
at the request of the noble lord, to be 
turned into a channel for libel and slander 
to aim their course against any individual. 
The House he thought would do well to 
reject such motions, which, brought for- 
ward as they were at the end of a session, 
prefaced with inflammatory speeches, 


‘could be productive of no public benefit. - 
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Captain Beresford, in justice to the king’ 
proctor, stated, that in the prosecution of . 
all cases from abroad, he had found thay 
officer as honourabie a man as ever existed, 

Sir J, Nicholl, after the honourable ac. 


uittal which, in the judgment of the | 


ouse must be pronounced, would not 
have troubled them with any observations, 
but for the pertinaciousness of the noble 
lord, who still maintained that he could 
prove his charges. The noble lord hadno 
right to say, that if the papers were pro. 
duced, they would prove his charges to be 
correct. When he stated that the officers 
of the navy had been defrauded of 30 per 
cent, he inculpated all the officers of the 
court of admiralty, not even omitting 
the right hon. and learned judge. ’ The 
noble lord had moved for the papers on 
the subject last session. Wishing to throw 
every light he could, he had seconded that 
motion, and from time to time furnished 
additional papers. All of these went to 
prove, that there was not the slightest 
ground for the accusation of the noble 
lord. Indeed, the House had, una voce, 
almost, acquitted the law officers of the 
crown, for the noble lord could only find 
six members on the division upon his 
original motion, and when the resolution 
for acquitting the law officers was proposed, 
the only vote against it was the noble lord’s! 
Under these circumstances, then, the right 
hon. and learned gentleman trusted the 
House would agree with him, that there 
were just anal for complaining of the 
conduct of the noble lord, and for thinkin 
that the officers of the admiralty court had 
been treated with much injustice. He had 
to assure the noble lord that his charges 
could not affect him, for he did not 
now hold the situation of king’s adva- 
cate; had nothing to do with government 
business ; all his practice being confined ta 
the ecclesiastical court. a 

Mr. W. Smith thought the House would 
not object to grant the motion. With 
respect to the rest, he hoped the noble 
lord would withdraw them. At the same 
time he felt himself inclined, should the 
noble lord next session bring forward any 
motion respecting abuses in the Admiralty 
court, to supporthim. Heconceived that 
the interests of the public might have suf- 
fered from the very high character which 
the officers in that court held, he meant 
the jearned judge and advocate, He knew 
that abuses, notwithstanding their re 
spectable characters, really {did exist. 
Casys had been mentioned to him of abwees, 
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and 1o get at the truth or falshood of those 
cases, he had frequently consulted proctors 
who confirmed the facts, but desired their 
names might be concealed. Feeling him- 
self bound in honour not to disclose their 
names, as the facts were imparted under 
the veil of secrecy, he should abstain, but 
jt was sufficient that they were in exist- 
ence to warrant inquiry, 

Sir W. Scott, from the allusion which the 
hon. gent. had made to him, was called 
upon to say a few words. If the hon. 
gent. had stated to him, in the way he 
had now described, those facts he had men- 
tioned, he should have enquired into them. 


_ He begged to remind the hon. gent. that 


would have been the proper mode of pro- 
ceeding. It must be obvious, that the 
only course was to bring cases of abuse 
under the cognizance of the regular au- 
thority appointed to inquire into and cor- 
rectthem. If he had declined to institute 
that inquiry, then the next course for the 
hon. gentleman to have pursued, was to 
bring them before the notice of the House, 
and the accusation would be against him 
for refusing to exercise the authority vest- 
eflin him. Not having done so, the hon. 
gentleman must excuse him if he com- 
plained of injustice, because the statement 
appeared to charge him with having re- 
fused the aid of his powers. He hoped 
that for the future the House would not 
have to enquire jnto every complaint, un- 
less it was proved that the courts of justice 
had failed in the due execution of their 
authority. 

Mr. W. Smith declared, that he had not 
the slightest intention of making an accu- 
sation against the right hon. and learned 
gent. He was not aware of any abuses 
which fell within his correction, which 
had not been attended to. But this he 
knew, that there were many cases of 
strong injustice in the admiralty court. 

The first motion was put and agreed 
to. The second motion was then pro- 
posed by the noble lord, but not being 
seconded by any hon. member, fell to the 
ground. The noble lord then stated bis 
intention of making this the subject of dis- 
Cussion in the course of the next session. 


MoTION FoR DISALLOWING THE VoTES 
oF THE Bank Directors upon THE GOLD 
Coin Bitt.] Mr. Creevey rose, for the 
purpose of submitting to the House a Re- 
solution for disallowing the votes of certain 
members in the further stages of the Gold 
Coin Bill. Previoys to which, he desired 
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the ¢lerk might read the extract from 
the Journals respeeting the Loyalty Loan 
of 1797.—[The clerk accordingly read 
the extract, which consisted of a motion 
for disallowing the votes of George Rose 
and William Huskisson, esqrs. on the loy- 
alty loan bill, they being interested as 
subscribers, Those gentlemen having 
been heard, and stated that they declined 
any interest, withdrew, and the House re« 
jected the oe The hon. gent. ob- 
served, that he did not object to any thing 
done on that occasion, because the two 
members were allowed to vote ;_ the real 
state of the case was, that Mr. Pitt had 
given them bonusses on the loan of that 
day, and they, upon the objection to their 
votes being taken, stated that they had 
parted with their interest, and therefore 
the House allowed them to vote on the 
bill. The case was different with another 
lon. member, he did not know whether 
he was now a member of the House or 
not, but his name was Manning. On 
that occasion Mr. Manning stated how he 
was situated, that he held some of the 
loan, and took the advice of the then 
Speaker how he was to act. The Speaker 
decided, that if he possessed any in- 
terest in the loan, that was a disqualifica- 
tion for voting, and Mr. Manning aecord- 
ingly withdrew and did not vote. The 
other case was that of a bill for incor- 
porating a bread company, consisting of 
fifty pound shares. Some of the members 
were part of that community, and the 
Speaker decided, that they bearing an in- 
terest, were not entitled to vote. These 
were cases which were in point with the 
present. He held in his hand a list of 
Bank proprietors, in number 45, who, as 
he should contend, possessing from their 
situations an interest in the present bill 
for legalising the tender of Bank notes, 
were consequently disqualified, and ought 
not to vote. In order to shew the interest 
these forty-five persons had, it was only 
necessary for him to refer to the act of 
1797, restricting the is-ve of gold by the 
Bank of England. By this act the come 
pany were restrained by law from paying 
their legal creditors in. cash, in conse- 
quence of which, having before the period 
of passing the act issued notes to the amount 
of eleven millions, and supposing that sum 
to be for their capital, they did, after the 
passing of the act, increase their issues ta 
twenty-one millions. ‘The effect of the 
act was this, that there accrued to them a 
great increase of interest—that in the way 
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of bonus they had in the 14 years subse- 
uent to 1797, divided among themselves: 
the enormous sum of six millions sterling ; 
that they had increased their dividends 
from seven to ten per cent, and that the 
rise in the price of their stock was almost 
unparalleled, it being at that time only 
118, and now 236. All these benefits had 
been produced by the bill of 1797, and he 
would ask, what greater interest could 
they have than in their being invested 
with the power of coining? Could the 
case before alluded to be put in compa- 
rison with this power? Would it be con- 
tended by any one that it was right for 
the House to permit them to double their 
fortunes? With respect to the interest 
which these persons might have in the bill, 
if he were to say that these notes were 
depreciated, he might be liable to the 
same observation which a right hon. gent. 
had applied to his noble friend (lord King) 
and be called a jew and a pediar. It was 
quite sufficient for his purpose, without 
stating any such ‘opinion, or noticing the 
unfortunate cases of Mr. and Mrs, De 
Yonge, prosecuted for selling guineas, to 
state that those cases, and the conduct of 
his noble friend in demanding guineas for 
his rents, produced this bill making bank 
notes alegaltender. The operation of the 
bill was to grease the wheels of the Bank, 
and to set them, as in 1797, a coining 
again. They might, when the Bill passed, 
turn their rags into paper, give them a 
nominal value, whatever value they chose, 
and no one dared refuse to take them as 
coin, and then would follow a further in- 
crease of dividends and bonuses, and a note 
might, perhaps, eventually be sold for two- 
pence, which passed now for twenty shil- 
lings. Under these circumstances, those 
members composing the list he held in his 
hand, ought not to be allowed to vote. 
Some of them, without mentioning their 
names, were Bank directors; others were 
proprietors enly; when he approached 
the Bank directors it was with the greatest 
awe, for he knew they were the greatest 
persons in the country, greater even in 
point of power than their brother directors 
in Leadenhall-street. He was aware that in 
naming them, he might render himself 
open to be assailed with harsh names, but 
still they possessed great powers; for the 
legislature protected them against paying 
their creditors, and they in return fur- 
nished the government with aids for carry- 
ing on the war; in fact, the government 
might be said to be composed af three | 
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estates—the King, the Bank of England, 
and the East India company; and they 
would go on just as well if the ministers, 
as in the East India direction, were to 


change with the Bank directors, and go 
out by rotation; for the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, admirableay 
he was in his speeches, would, if he were 
to change seats with the gentlemen under 
the gallery, have his paper then as much 
admired as his speeches ever had been, 
It had been said-on a former night, by an 
hon. friend of his, a Bank director, that’ 
he could not have any influence or inte-_ 
rest, for he possessed only 2,000/. stock, 
but he never saw any commercial man who 
could not get accommodated at the Bank, 
to the extent, as in a late case, if wanted, of 
_200,0001. He should Jike to know what 
sort of a figure his noble friend lord King 
would cut, were he to go there and ask for 
accommodation. The hon. gent. then re- 
ferred to the list, and observed, that he would 
take the first name, which was the right 
hon. George, lord Arden; now looking 
over the Report of ‘the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into sinecure places, he 
found that lord Arden held the offices of 
a lord of the Bed Chamber, Register of 
the court of Appeals, and Register of the 
high court of Admiralty.. When called 
before the Committee, and questioned as 
to the amount of his fees, the noble lord 
refused to answer ; and it,was not until his 
deputy, Mr. Jenner, was examined, that 
any information could be gained. It then 
appeared, that the fees which the noble 
lord received amounted to twelve thousand 
pounds per annum; that for the last ten 
ears, the public money remaining in his 
ands amounted to 200,000/. on the 
average yearly. Now, the right hon. 
gent. had called his noble friend and some 
others “ Jews and pedlars ;” might not 
the same appellation be liable to fall upon 
lord Arden? might he not have laid out 
in Bank stock the 200,000/—(Cries of 
Order, order ! (Why when the right hon, 
gent. was talking of lord King, who was 
only making the best use of his own pros 
perty, which he had the right of doing, 
he was complimented with the title of Jew, | 
and was it unreasonable to suppose that 
lord Arden could not be as gallant a 
defender of his property as my lord King? 
If the right hon. gent., by the term “ Jew” 
meant a vigilant guardian, it might be 
fairly said, from what was to be found in 
the Report of the Committee, that the— 
lord of the Bed Chamber, and the Bank 
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roprictor had as firm an attachment 
to his own interests as my lord King. 
The honourable gentleman then moved 
« That it appears to this House that in 


consequence of an act passed in the 37th. 


ear of bis Majesty, for protecting the 
Bank of England from pay ment of its law- 
ful crediturs in specie, the profits of that 
corporation have increased to an enor- 
mous degree; that besides increasing 
the dividend upon their capital stock 
from 7 te 10 per cent. they have at 
different times divided amongst themselves, 
in the way of bonus, upwards of of six mil- 
lions of money, being more than one half 
of their capital stock ; and that in addition 
to such profits, their capital stock has, by 
the advantages of encreased issues of their 
paper, and non-payment of their creditors, 
been increased from 118/. per hundred to 
236l.; that, under such circumstances a 
Bill is now pending in this House, giving 
a legal value in the coin of this realm to 
the. notes to be issued by such Bank, 
however indefinite such issues may be, and 
protected as the Bank still is from pay- 
ment of its creditors, by means whereof 
the issues of notes, and the profits of the 
Bank may be even still further and greatly 
encreased ; that various members of this 
House are members, likewise, of the said 
corporation of the Bank, and proprietors 
of Bank stock; and that this House is of 
opinion such members have a direct in- 
terest in passing this bill into a law, and 
that their votes in favour of the same ought 
to be disallowed.” 

Mr. Maninag, being particularly alluded 
to by the hon. gent., lioped he should be 
excused in troubling the House. The 
‘hon. gent. had by name referred to him 
as the member who in 1797 applied to 
the Speaker for advice. ‘The fact was so, 
and he had no intention of correcting it. 
There was not, however, the least simili- 
tude between the two cases. In 1797 on 
the proposal of the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Pitt, a bonus was granted 
to the subscribers to the loyalty loan. 
Feeling that if he had given his vote for 
the Bill, he should have been voting 1,000. 


‘perhaps, into his own pocket, he was anx- 


lous, before he came to the vote, to satisfy 
his mind, and to do justice as a member of 
parliament, and upon the opinion being 
given by the Speaker, -he did not vote. 
‘With respect to the present Bill, the hon. 
gent. had not stated any ground of dis- 
tinct interest to disqualify him from voting, 
and he must deny the existence either in 
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Bank director or Bank proprietor. They 
would not be benefited by the passing of 
the bill one half-crown. It had been 
said, that the bank directors had brought 
in the bill; they had not had any com- 
munication with the noble earl who brought 
it in—had neither solicited, desired, nor 
supported it. He could put it to the 
House whether this bill, as in the case of 
the loyalty loan, involved any pecuniary 
interest. If it did, he should, as he did 
then, withdraw, but having no such bear< 
ing, he conceived that no proprietor ought 
to be excluded from voting. On the di- 
vision upon the Jast reading, the num- 
bers were 113 to $5, therefore, he would 
gain nothing by his motion; for if the 
whole of the Bank directors were to be 
left out, still there would be above 100 
members of parliament remaining, to give 


their free, cool, and deliberate judgments 


on it. On these members no such impu- 
tation as interest would rest ; as well might 
objections have been taken to the votes of 
certain members upon the distillery bill 
now before the House. The hon. gent, 
ought to have challenged the votes of the 
member for Norfolk, of the member for 
Cumberland, and, in short, of all the agri- 
cultural interest, for they were certainly 
mainly interested in that question. It was 
not however, necessary to follow the hon. 
gent. in all the questions which he had so. 
irrelevantly introduced : there was no evi- 
dence to prove that the bank had divided 
six millions, nor was he bound to say whe- 
ther the profits of the company had been 
more or less ; but he would ask the House, 
whether any company, holding a charter 
from government, for which they paid a 
large price, was to sit still with their 
hands behind them, and, unlike other 
companies, neglect toincrease their profits 
fairly and honestly. Other companies’ 
stock had increased in value : for instance, 
the Royal Exchange assurance from 77 
to nearly 300 per cent. The Grand Junc-. 
tion Canal was another instance. It was 
not exactly fair in the hon. gent. to travel 
into another place, and bring forward the 
name ofa noble lord, whom he had the 
honour to call his friend, and state that he 
had public monies in his hands which he 
might have invested in the bank. His sur- 
prize was so great that he was about to 
have risen to order, but the House seemed 
to feel the impropriety, and expressed 
their opinion. Both in the case of lord 
King and lord Arden it was improper to 
mention their names, as neither could an- 
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swer for himself, not being members of 
that House. He should object to the mo- 
tion, and in voting on the Bill exercise his 
own judgment, until he was reminded by 
the House that he was doing wrong. He 
should continue to pursue that line of con- 
duct which his conscience told him was 
correct, not deterred by any thing the 
hon. gent. could say, but exercising his 
abilities for the interest of the country. 

Mr. Dent did not think there was a gen- 
tleman in the House could be influenced 
in the vote he should give; if there were 
any such, it was the duty of his hon. friend 
to point them out. He thought my lord 
Arden had been dragged in head and 
heels for the purpose of being abused. 
Instead of taking the name of my lord 
Arden, his hon. friend might have taken 
the first on the list, and there he would 
have found the name of the Speaker ; and 
the noble lord was introduced because his 
hon. friend was aware that the right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had too 
much of dignity, too much of feeling, to 
answer the observation, aud theretore he 
thought himself secure, and that he should 
go scot free. With respect to the state- 
ment of the profits of the bank, that he 
did not think correct, and stated a history 
of the bank from their first formation, in 
1696, to shew that they had always kept 
up a close connection with the govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Long was satisfied that every gen- 
tleman in the House would sce the motive 
which induced the hon. gent. toselect the 
name of lord Arden. It was invidiously 
introduced—[Mr. Creevey denied that he 
had so introduced it.] ‘The manner, the 
time, and the observations, were too glar- 
ing not to convinee the House of the mo- 
tives of the hon. gentleman. He had no 
doubt, but that if his name had begun with 
a Z instead of an A, and that therefore he 
had been at the botiom instead of the top 
of the list, he would have been equall 
selected. If the noble lord had not bim- 
self answered the questions put to him, be 
had, however immediately referred to his 
deputy, who knew better than he did ;_ and 
this deputy did give the Committee as 
much satisfaction as they could desire with 
respect to the amount of lord Arden’s 
emoluments. There was a prodigious 
diflerence betweeu the case of the loyalty 
loan, where the decision of the question 
put 5004. into the pockets of every sub- 
scriber tothe amount of 10,000/, and the 
present question, where, if there was any 
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interest, it was the most minute that could - 
well be conceived. A nomber of mem 
bersin that House had a much greater and 
more direct interest upon the Distillery 
question, and it might be as well contend. 
ed that no member should vote upon a 
Canal Bill, who had any property in ano. 
ther canal which might be at all affected 
by it. The gentlemen who opposed the 
bill seemed a little inconsistent in this par. 
ticular, that while they contended that it 
would accelerate the depreciation, they 
still spoke of it as supporting the Bank, 
He thought it unfair for them to nse the 
argument in this manner on both sides, 
Mr. W. Smith could not help observing, 
that however just might be the disapproba- 
tion expressed of any allusion to the mos 
tives of one noble lord, the sentiment was 
equally applicable to the censure passed 
upon the conduct of another. With res 
spect to the objects of bis hon, friend who 
had brought forward this motion, he bad 
not the smallest doubt of the purity of 
his views, although he did not think he 
had fully succeeded in proving the direet 
pecuniary interest of the Bank proprietors 
in the present bill, and if any indirect 
interest was permitted to operate as an 
exclusion, it would on many occasions 
cut off half the votes of the House. The 
question, however, now was quite distinct 
in its nature ; it was a question between 
the interests of a monopolizing company 
(he did not mean to speak invidiously) 
and the interests of the public. Now, he 
had never heard of a corporation of 
barley growers, or of a corporation of 
West India pianters, or of any act of 
parliament, to defend them against the 
lawful demands of their creditors. If 
in 1797 a motion similar to the present 
had been made, he could not believe that 
it would have been resisted, it being ther 
clearly the direct interest of the pro- 
prietors that the restriction should take 
place. He did not assert that they first 
suggested or brought that measure fors 
ward, or that any censure ought to be 
passed upon them for their conduct on 
that occasion. Their evident and imme- 
diate interest in the question ovght, hows 
ever, he conceived, to have prevented 
them from publicly voting in favour 
it. The right hon. gentleman had said, 
every holder of a Bank of England note 
might, by the same rule, be excluded from 
dividing ; but he surely forgot, not only 
the very small and temporary interest thus 


held, but also that every holder of a 
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pote did not thereby enjoy the profits or 
the privileges of a Bank of England cor- 
orator. It had been said, that there was 
no regular or authentic proof before the 
House of the Bank having acquired any 
extraordinary profits by means of the 
suspension of cash payments ; but if 
there was no such proof, theré was cer- 
tainly the very. strongest presumption, as 
he was himself prepared to shew. Pre- 
viousto the year 1797, the dividend on 
Bank stock remained for a number of 
years at 7 per cent. His hon. friend had 
estimated the whole profits of the last six 
years at 6,000,000/. He held a paper in 
his hand, which shewed, that during the 
fourteen years since the suspension, the 
Bank had divided 32/. 7s. per cent. in 
bonusses. Their dividend had increased 
first to 10, and subsequently to 11 per 
cent. Instead of 7, as before the act of 
restriction, the dividend had been at the 
average of 104 per cent. This was mat- 
ter of fact. The whole increase of profit 
was therefore 50 per cent. within the 
14 years ; and a person holding stock in 
1797 might have continued his ordinary 
expenditure, and without risk or labour, 
have doubled his capital in that period. 
Other companies, such as the Royal Ex- 
change and Grand Junction Canal, had 
made great profits, but they had not made 
them through the medium of any legis- 


lative act to exempt them from the pay--: 


ment of their debts. If these companics 
had possessed this privilege, what would 
have been so likely to raise these profits 
toamuch greater height? If the inte- 
rest, then, of Bank proprietors was thus 
presumptive, and thus plain, was it nota 
stiong argument against the propriety of 
their voting ona bill which was to give a 
value to their notes that was not derived 
from, or supported by, their own intrinsic 
credit? From whatever cause this bill 
originated, it was his fixed opinion that 
there could not be a measure devised 
more sure of giving a stab to the credit of 
the Bank. He did not affect to praise the 
conduct of lord King, although he was 
sure his motives were good, but he was 
convinced of the truth of the maxim, that 
where power begins confidenceends. Itwas 
upon these general grounds, and on prin- 
ciples universal in their application, that 
it was his decided belief that the directors 
could not better consult their own interest, 
than ineither moving that the clause of the 


_Bill now pending, and enacting, that their 


fotes should not be received under their 
( VOL. XX, ) 
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nominal value, be omitted, or in abstain- 
ing’ from giving their votes in favour of 
the measure. 

Mr. Bankes denied, that in 1797 the 
proprietors of Bank stock ought not to 
have voted on the Restriction Bill. That 
measure had not been brought forward for 
their benefit; although it had eventually 
turned out to be advantageous to them, it 
was a question of general interest, and as 
such, the proprietors of Bank stock were 
as fully entitled to vote upon it as any 
other members of parliament. His opt- 
nions were the same on the present occa- 
sion. On the principle maintained by 
the hon. mover, the possessor of landed 
property ought not to be permitted to give 
his vote on the present Bill, for such an 
individual was much more deeply in- 
terested in the question than the most ex- 
tensive proprietor of Bank stock in ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Abercromby thought that as the 
measure of 1797, restricting the cash pay- 
ments of the Bank, was of great service to 
the proprietors, they should not have been 
permitted to vote on it; and the same ar- 
gument applied to the present case. Bank 
notes, which, it was said, had suffered an 
artificial depreciation, would, under the 
Bill lately introduced, be taken for their 
nominal value. Of course every stock- 
holder had an interest in the authority of 
parliament being pledged, as it would be, 
if the Bill passed. He hoped the House 
would decide against permitting the votes 
of the directors to be taken, not from any 
hostile feeling against the Bank, for, if he 
could indulge in such a feeling, his utmost 
wishes, he was convinced, would be ful- 
filled by enacting the Bill then before 
them. He was an enemy to monopolies 
of every description ; and he would leave 
to the hon. gentleman opposite the mo- 
nopoly of making personal attacks. But 
he could not held remarking the feeling 
which was manifested when the brother of 
the Chanceilor of the Exchequer was 
mentioned. The noble lord (King) when 
he was censured, was net present to de- 
fend himself any more than the other 
noble person. But there was this distinc- 
tion between the two cases, that the con- 
duct of lord King was in reference to his 
private concerns, while that of lord Arden 
took place before a Committee of the 
House. Yet, because his hon. friend had 
taken that name which stood at the top of 
the paper, a feeling of indignation ap- 
peared to be raised. | 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
seemed from the explanation given of the 
introduction of the noble lord into the dis- 
cussion, that nothing invidious was meant. 
He was merely selected as standing first 
on the list, and not at all as being brother 
to the person opposed to the hon. gentle- 
man. The noble lord might certainly 
have been brought forward as a Bank 
Proprietor, but why he should be men- 
tioned as a person who had been examined 
by a Committee of that House, he was at 
a loss to conceive. With respect to the 
mention of lord King, he really thought, 
from the nature of the question, it was im- 
possible the debate could have gone on 
without referring to him; for the whole 
argument turned on the propriety of per- 
mitting or preventing him from pursuing 
a certain line of conduct. He did not 
think the same. necessity existed for men- 
tioning lord Arden. ‘Fhe hon. gentleman 
had, however, introduced him; whether 
in a complimentary manner, or otherwise, 
he could not say; and perhaps, it was no 
great matter which. He denied, that he 
had ever called lord King a Jew or a 
pediar. All he had said was, that the 
noble lord was the first person in his ex- 
alted situation, who had acted on that 
principle, which none but Jews and ped- 
lars had before recognised. With respect 
to the general question, he agreed with 
his right hon. friend, that every member 
who possessed Bank notes was as much 
interested as the proprietors and direc- 
tors: for, if the Bank note was considered 
as only worth 16s. now, but that the passing 
of the Bill would raise it to 20s. there cer- 
tainly must be an interest. 

Mr. Hibbert opposed the measure. He 
considered it as one of general interest, 
and would think it hard to exclude any 
particular class of men from giving their 
votes upon it. Asa merchant of thirty 
vears standing, he gave his tribute of ap- 
plause to the conduct of the Bank. Whe- 
ther granting or refusing accommodation 
required of them, he had never during all 
that period heard their conduct arraigned. 
He adverted to the conduct of lord King, 
in considering which, he thought they 
ought never to lose sight of his declared 
opinions, but always measure his actions 
with areference to them: seeing no chance 
of a change of system, and holding that 
the depreciation of notes would go on 
most rapidly, he had, as it were in despair, 
endeavoured to arrest them in that course. 

Mr. Creevey shortly replied. He did 
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not think any apology required for any 
thing he had said with respect to lord 
Arden. He had found him at the head of 
the list of stockholders, interested to the 
amount of 200,000/. and a strong advocate 
for the preservation of his fees. Under 
these circumstances he had reminded hig 
right hon. brother, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that, before he called lord 
King a Jew, he should look at the conduct 
of his noble relative, between which ‘and 
that of lord King there was a perfect sj. 
milarity. He insisted that there was a 
similarity, and confessed that when he 
made this discovery, he was very glad to 
find it applied to the right hon. gentle. 
man’s brother. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, he did not know whether he 
spoke ironically or no, but that it was of 
little consequence. To this he could only 
say, that he did not undertake a compe 
tition in jokes with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. With respect to his motion, 
he still adhered to the opinions he had de- 
livered. 

The Speaker, before putting the ques- 
tion, observed, that, after a debate of this 
kind, it might be expected by the House, 
that he should give an opinion upon the 
subject. ‘Ihe question was of a mixed na- 
ture, involving law and fact. On the 
fermer only would it be becoming for him, 
or, perhaps, would the House permit him 
to speak. ‘The rule was very plain. If 
they opened their Journals, they would 
find it established 200 years ago, and, then 
spoken of as an ancient practice, that a 
personal interest in a question disqualified 
a member from voting. But this interest, 
it should be further understood, must be a 
direct pecuniary interest, and separately 
belonging to the persons whose votes were 
questioned, and not in common with the 
rest of his Majesty’s subjects, or on a mat- 
ter of state policy. So it was, hat on a 
canal bill, a person whose name was down 
as a subscriber, could not vote. On the 
same principle, the question raised on the 
Loyalty Loan was rightly decided ; for 
that was neither more nor less than to 
give a certain pecuniary remuneration to 
persons who had sustained a loss. It was 
equally clear, that the House had done 
well on questions of taxation or colonial 
policy, which were. held not to disqualify 
any votes. Such was the law on the sub- 


ject. How far the fact applied to the pre- 
sent case it was for the House to decide. 

The question was then 
tived without a division. 
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Gop Coin anp Nore Bit.) 
‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the House going 
into a Committee on this Bill. 

Mr. Bankes took the opportunity of di- 
recting their attention to a matter con- 
nected with this subject. He alluded to 
the new three shilling tokens, issued by the 
Bank. He thought it wise to have a me- 
tallic small change; but considering the 
character, honour, and prosperity of a 
country to be most intimately connected 
with the arts, he could not help reprobat- 
ing, in the strongest terms, the paltry, 
wretched, and clumsy manner in which 
these coins were executed. The French 
coinage was, at this moment, infinitely su- 

rior to ours; and in the world there was 
nothing so bad as these tokens, with the 
éxception of the king of Sardinia’s coin- 
age. He expressed his hope that this sub- 
ject would, hereafter, be attended to, and 
the country not be disgraced by such 
slovenly impressions of the King’s head on 
the current coin. 

Mr. Dent did not object to the Speaker 
leaving the chair, but took occasion to 
state his opinion, that a resolution of the 
merchants to receive and pay Bank notes 
at their nominal value, as was done on the 
26th of September, 1745, would have been 
sufficient to remedy the threatened evil, 
and have completely superseded the ne- 
cessity of this Bill. As a temporary mea- 
sure only, he gave it his support. 

Mr. Brougham entertained such an insu- 
perable objection to the principle of the 
Bill, that he was persuaded no modification 
of that principle in a Committee would 
render it an expedient, or even a harmless 
measure. He would avail himself of the 
present opportunity to ask some few ques- 
tions respecting the non-descript currency 
that had recently been issued by the Bank. 
He understood that it had been coined at 
the national mint. Was that the fact? If 
so, by whom was the expence defrayed ? 
The nominal value of these tokens was 
three shillings. What was their real 
value? Certainly they were not worth 
three shillings. How were they debased ? 
Was it by the introduction of alloy, or by 
the diminution of weight ? Why not affix 
two shillings and sixpence to them as the 
nominal price, and then procure an Act of 
parliament to make them pass for three 
shillings? This would be to put them on 
a footing with the notes. It was well 
known that there had been a great want 
of change all over the kingdom, and no 
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where more than in the metropolis. 
Bankers had been obliged to go into the 
market for it. - The undepreciated Bank 
note of one pound could not, it seemed, be 
exchanged for twenty even of the base 
and depreciated shillings current. A hun- 
dred and four of these pound notes had 
been frequently given for a hundred 
pounds worth of silver. Had this circum- 
stance been adverted to in the late Bank 
issue? If not, if the tokens had been made 
too large, they also would soon be sold at 
apremium. The Bill before the House 
was defective in every respect. It was so 
constructed, notwithstanding all the at- 
tention given to it by the crown lawyers, 
that it would make the punishment of the 
crime which it enacted, different in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In Engtand it would 
be a misdemeanor, subjecting the offender 
to fine and imprisonment; in Scotland it 
might be a misdemeanor, which the judge 
might punish at his own discretion, with 
fine, imprisonment, or transportation. To 
shew that this was a discretion which 
ought not to be trusted to the Scots Courts, 
he instanced the case of a barrister of the 
most respectable character and most emi- 
nent talents, who, having been convicted 
in Scotland of the misdemeanor of lending 
Paine’s Rights of Man to a friend, was 
sentenced by the judge to fourteen years 
transportation to New South Wales. 

Mr. Manning, in reply to some of the 
questions of the hon. gentleman, stated 
that the three shilling Bank token weighed 
nine pennyweights and eleven grains ; and 
that at the present price of silver, it was 
worth two shillings and nine-pence half- 
penny. These tokens had been issued by 
the Bank, solely for the convenience of 
the public. It had been said in another 
place, and by a high authority, that the 
Bank had made great sums by their issues 
of coin. Now, what was the fact? Four 
millions of dollars had been issued since 
1804, When the Bank raised their nomi- 
nal value to five shillings and sixpence, 
there might be three millions in circula- 
tion (one million having probably been 
melted), in which there would therefore 
be a loss of 75,000/. The price of silver 
of late years had been so high that it was 
impossible to coin the currency of the 
realm, and the Bank had stepped forward 
to lessen the consequent inconvenience. 
They had already liberally supplied the 
bankers in the metropolis with these 
tokens; and it was their intention, as soon 
as possible, to send down large quantities 
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to the various commercial towns in the 
country. In one week they issued 35,0001. 
worth, which was half as much as the 
whole silver coinage of the present reign. 

Mr. Rose thought it but justice to the 
Bank. to state, that they had lent them- 
selves to the public service w:th consider- 
able loss and inconvenience to themselves, 
Every body was aware that the silver 
coinage of the country had nearly disap- 
peared. Under the present circumstances 
a new coinage was impracticable. If go- 
vernment were, at the present moment, to 
coin a number of shillings and sixpences, 
they would not be current a week.—-(Hear, 
hear, from the opposition benches.) How 
would the hon. gentlemen correct this evil? 
He had heard gentlemen talk very flip- 
pantly of obtaining bullion as easily as 
claret. But with what would they pur- 
chase it? It was impracticable to procure 
it, and in this state what was to be done? 
Would they reduce the intrinsic value of 
the coin of the realm? The propriety of 
doing this had been discussed a century 
ago. It had been advocated by Mr. 
Lowndes, and resisted by Mr. Locke and 
others. ‘The latter triumphed; a silver 
coinage of full value, which occasioned to 
the country a less of two millions and a 
half, was issued, and it instantly disap- 
peared. With respect to the execution of 
the Bank tokens lately issued, it could not 
have been better, but by a delay that must 
have been injurious. The Committee of 
the privy council on coins had called 30 
or 40 merchants and bankers together, and 
‘had asked them whether it would be ad- 
visable to prevail on the Bank to issue 
these tokens? They answered unanimous- 
ly in the affirmative. Application was in 
consequence made to the Bank, and they 
instantly complied. 

Mr. P. Moore said, that the state of the 
country did not call for this measure, there 
was no parliamentary grounds shewn for 
it, and no necessity attempted to be as- 
serted in the Bill. There was specie 
enough in the country, as might be shewn 
from the reports of the Bank directors 
themselves, if measures of confidence were 
adopted to call it into circulation. The 
Bill went to shake the best securities, and 
to alter all the valuable standards of the 
kingdom. The present was a measure 
brought forward, he conceived, not so 
much because the corporation of the Bank 
were bankers, but because they were the 
agents of the government. If they went 
on to improve the advantages of their situ- 
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ation, in which this Bill would place them, 
as they had done since the year 1797,’ 
they must in the course of time possess al] 
the property in the kingdom without pay- 


ing for it. The hon. gentleman said he 
shortly gave these sentiments against the 
impending mischief, lest he should not 
have another opportunity. 

Mr. Vansittart, adverting to the difi- 
culty of getting silver for notes, as de- 
scribed by an hon. and learned gentle. 
man, said that he had seen even a hard 

uinea given for 20 shillings. 

Lord Folkestone suggested the expedi- 
ency of dividing the Bill ito two Bills. 

The Speaker observed, that the proper 
time for such a proposition wou!d be after 
the disposal of the present question. 

‘The House then divided, when the num- 
bers were, 

For going into a Committee ... 75 
Majority 


The several Clauses of the Bill were 
then read in the Committee, and some 
discussion took place on the particular 
clauses, and the general principles of the 
Bill, in which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Mr.H. Thornton, Mr. W. Smith, 
and Mr. Tierney, took a part. 

Mr. H. Thornton stated, that the object 
of the Bill would not be effectual, as paper 
might first be sold for commodities, and 
gold bought with these commodities, in 
such a way as to have no diflerence in 
effect from the practice struck at in the 
Bill. 

Mr. W. Smith reprobated the idea of 
making Bank notes a legal tender, a thing ~ 
the legislature, though they might have 
the power, had not the right to do. He 
referred to a work of Thomas Paine, a 
man whose assertions in general ought to 
be taken, not with grains, but withsounces 
of allowance, but who had, in a certain 
pamphlet, uttered many things extremely 
worthy of notice relative to the national 
debt of the country. He approved of the 
remedy of double prices proposed by ah 
hon. and iearned gentleman (Mr. Broug- 
ham), and referred to the cases of America 
and France. 

Mr. Tierney thought, if the object of the 
Bill was not to send all the remaining gold 
of the country as fast as possible to Ireland, 
he could see no reason for not extendin 
the Bill to that country. ’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
it would be improper, at the end of a ses- 
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sion, to introduce an alteration with regard 
to practices in Ireland, which had subsist- 
ed previous to 1797, though some incon- 
yenience might be felt. 

After the different Clauses had been 
gone through, the Report was ordered to 
be brought up to-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, July 18. 


Conpuct oF THE Vice ADMIRALTY 
Court aT Matrta—Arrest or Lorp 
CocuranE.} Lord Cochrane rose and said: 

Sir; The delay that has taken place 
since my return to England, and the legal 
authorities 1 have consulted, will, I trust, 
evidence that I trespass on your attention 
with reluctance, relative to the conduct of 
the judge and members of the court of 
vice admiralty at Malta; partly from-a 
desire to avoid the possibility of private 
motives being imputed to me, but chiefly 
from a conviction that parliament should 
not interfere in matters cognizable in the 
courts of justice. . 

How far, under the last impression, I 
am warranted in calling upon this House 
to exercise an authority in the present 
instance, will appear by the opinions of 
sir A. Piggott, Mr. Holroyd, Mr. Leach, 
and of another learned gentleman who is 
not now in his place. ‘ Process of the 
Courts,” says sir A. Piggott, “ does not 
extend to Malta, there is no mode whilst 
they are abroad to compel appearance to 
actions here.”” The answers of the other 
learned gentlemen being the same in sub- 
stance, need not detain you by reading 
them. 

Three years have passed since I memo- 
rialed the admiralty on this subject; it 
cannot therefore be said that I have acted 
with precipitation. Indeed, I-have had 
time enough to reflect, and I do assure 
you, that I am fully aware of the responsi- 
bility which I shall incur if I fail in esta- 
blishing whatever accusations I bring 
against a judge presiding in one of his 
Majesty’s courts, and against those acting 
under his authority; but furnished as I 
am with original documents, having the 
signatures of the judge and members of 
the court, I am not inclined to shrink 
from the task of proving their violation of 
the acts on your table, especially of the 
37, 38, 39, and 41st sections of the 45th of 
his present Majesty, chap.72d. The first 
of which empowers the King in Council 


alone, to make or alter a table of fees to 
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regulate the charges in courts of vice ad- 
miralty, and yet, the members of the 
court of Malta fabricated one for them- 
selves, which.the judge subsequently al- 


‘tered by affixing a note in his ewn hand, 


abolishing the table in toto, except by 
reference to certain unascertained charges 
made in a distant court, which were not 
set forth. This note is as follows: “ Ata 
“meeting of al] the members of the court 
“shortly after its arrival, for the purpose of 
“ settling what should be considered as 
“« reasonable fees, it was agreed, that in no 
“ instance they should exceed the propor- 
“tion of one third more than those paid 
‘for similar services in the high court of 
“admiralty in England,” signed « J. 
Sewell :” who thus assumed the authority 
of the king in council, in open violation of 
the 37th, and in contempt and defiance of 
the penalties enacted by the 38th and 
39th sections, which declare that, “ re- 
“ ceiving ortaking any fee or fees beyond 
“those specified in the*table aforesaid,” 
that is,the table authorised by the King in 
Council, shall be punished by the loss of 
office ; and further, “ demanding or re- 
“ ceiving any sum or sums of money other 
“« than the fees aforesaid, shall be deemed 
«and taken to be extortion and a misde- 
‘“‘ meanour at law, and shall be punished 
“‘ under and by virtue of this act.” Words 
cannot convey a more distinct prohibition, 
and yet, I hold in my hand demonstration 
of an opposite line of conduct being pur- 
sued by the court. This is not all, the 
law directs that the “* Table of fees, autho- 
‘ rised as aforesaid, shall be suspended in 
“some conspicuous part of the court in 
“which the several judges of the vice 
« Admiralty court shall bold their courts.” 
At Malta, however, it was concealed, first, 
during five years in a drawer, and when 
taken therefrom in consequence of loud 
complaints on the subject of their charges, 
it was affixed, not ‘ in some conspicuous 
part of the Court,” not in the Court at all, 
but on the door of a private room behind 
the Registry, where suitors could have no 
access to it. 

Sir, the fabricating, altering, and con- 
cealing the table of fees is, perhaps, the 
least profligate part of their conduct. 
What will the House think when they find 
that John Jackson the Marshal, who, to 
the knowledge of the judge, acts also as 
Proctor in defiance of the law, is in the 
constant habit of charging his clients of 
the navy, for attending, feeing, consulting, 
instructing and admonishing himself, and 
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this in the very teeth of the 41st Section, 
which enacts, that «‘ No Registrar or De- 
“ puty Registrar, Marshal or Deputy Mar- 
« shal, of or belonging to any of his Ma- 
«¢ jesty’s courts of Vice Admiralty, shall, 
* either directly or indirectly, by himself 
«or themselves, or by any Agent or 
« Agents, or any person or persons whom- 
« soever, act or be concerned in any man- 
“ner whatsoever, either as an advocate 
«or Proctor.’ Mr. Jackson’s charges 
are so ingenious that I must beg leave to 
read afew of them. “ Attending in the 
«Registry and bespeaking a Monition, 
“ two Crowns; paid forthe said Monition, 
** under seal and extracting, nine crowns ; 
“ copy of the said Monition for service, 
“two crowns; attending the Marshal 
« (himself observe) and instructing him to 
“serve the same, two crowns; paid the 
«*Marshal for service of said Monition, 
«two crowns; certificate of service, one 
“ crown; drawing and engrossing an affi- 
« davit of service two crowns ; oath there- 
“to and attendance, two crowns two reals 
three scudi.”’ How exact !—ten 
shillings and two-pence three farthings for 
an oath that he had attended on himself 
with a Monition! One of these bills was 
taxed by the Deputy Registrar, who admit- 
ted these iniquitous charges. Yes, Sir, they 
were allowed and admitted by Stevens the 
Deputy Registrar, who treats his friendswith 
Burgundy and Champaigne out of the pro- 
ceeds of captures made by the navy, from 
which fund, John Locker the sinecure Re- 
gistrar, like thesinecure Registrar at home, 
also derives his unmerited emoluments. I 
ask, is it fit thatthe reward granted by his 
Majesty and the legislature to the navy, 
for the toil and risk which they undergo 
in making captures from the enemy, should 
be thus appropriated ? 

That I bad a right to demand the taxa- 
tion of such a bill as that which I have 
shewn, there can be no doubt, even if I 
could not produce the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty’s Attoruey-general to that effect. 
Yes, the opinion of sir V. Gibbs, and of 
the Solicitor-general, signed also Charles 
Robinson, William Battine, T. Jarvis, to 
allof whom, the memorial which I pre- 
sented to the Admiralty was referred in 
April 1509. “ The expences,” say these 
learned gentlemen, “in this case do not 
appear to have been brought to the know- 
ledge of the court so as to have given the 
judge an opportunity of exercising his 
judgment upon them ; that would be the 
proper mode of redress for grievances of 
this description.” 


Thus instructed, I addressed the judge 
on my return to Malta, in February last, 
soliciting that he would be pleased to 
direct my bill to be taxed, to which he 
returned the following answer, addressed 
on his Majesty’s service, ‘* My lord, in 
reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, I 
beg leave to refer you to your proctor for 
the information you are desirous of, it not - 
being the practice of the vice admiralty 
court here, any more than the court of 
King’s-bench in England, to enter inte 
private correspondence with suitors on 
the subject of their suits or of any matters 
connected with them. Signed, J. Sewell,”’ 

It appeared extraordinary that I should 
be referred to the person complained of, 
as judge in his own cause. Still, however, 
in compliance with Dr. Sewell’s advice, I 
directed my agent to make the applica- 
tion, and the following, as might have 
been anticipated, was the ingenuous gen- © 
tleman’s reply. “Sir, My bill in this 
case he-ing been delivered to you so long 
ago as the 8th of August 1803, and having 
been paid by you soon after, I was a good 
deal surprized at your note, received yes- 
terday, informing me that Lord Cochrane 
wishes to have the said bill taxed, and 
therefore I beg that you will apprize his 
lordship that it is a thing quite uppre- 
cedented to tax a bill whichis paid. I 
should have supposed that the advice I 
gave his lordship, not to proceed in this 
cause, would have exempted me from the 
suspicion of having made unwarraptable 
charges.” Signed, “ John Jackson.” —As 
the unwarrantableness of the charges did 
not rest on suspicion, I wrote to Mr. 
Jackson myself, who answered, “ I hum- 
bly conceive’ that your lordship is not 
now entitled to demand a copy of your 
account, and therefore I beg that you will 
excuse me from complying with such, 
demand.” J next required him to submit 
my account for taxation, this he also de- 
clined, as follows, “ My lord, in reply to 
your letter of this day, I have to inform 
you that I cannot consent to open an ac- 
count that was closed two years ago, and 
that is my only objection to my bill, in 
the cause of the King George, being taxed, 
which I hope your lordship on reflection 
will see to be a reasonable objection.” 
I confess that I did not consider the lapse 
of two years to be any objection at all, 
particularly as I was absent from Malta 
when the bill was paid, and no earlier op- 
portunity had offered to call for a revision 
of the charges: for this reason, ahd fortis 
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fied with the opinion of the learued gentle- 
man opposite (sir V. Gibbs) about a month 
afterwards, I again addressed Dr. Sewell 
on the subject, who, so far from “ exer- 
cising his judgment,” on the marshal’s 
jniquitous bill of costs, did not condescend 
to take the slightest notice of my commu- 


nication, though furnishing him with 


extracts from Mr. Jackson’s written 
refusals\—Neither did the Judge reply 


-to a note delivered to him on the follow- 


ing day. 

Being thus excluded from the “ proper 
mode of redress for grievances of this de- 
scription;” I proceeded to the court room 
of the vice admiralty for the purpose 
of comparing the charges contained in 
numerous bills in my possession, with the 
established fees, which I was instructed 
by the acts of parliament, “ should be 
suspended in some conspicuous part of the 
court,” every part of which I searched in 
vain; neither was the table in the registry, 
where his Majesty’s advocate directed me 
to look for it, who, on my returning into 
court again, to make further enquiry, said, 
that I would find it affixed on a-door lead- 
ing to the adjoining room. 

That mutilated paper, concealed con- 
trary to law, | was accused of having taken 
down and carried away, from a place 
where it could not have been affixed, ex- 
cept in defiance of these statutes, and in 
contempt of justice. That, Sir, was the 
paper for which I was followed through 
the streets of Malta for the space of a week 
by the deputy auctioneer, stiled in the 
judges’ warrant and attachments by the 
title of «deputy marshal,” but who, in 
fact, never had an authority from the mar- 
shal; perhaps, because the marshal was 
conscious of having vitiated his powers by 
the illegal acts of which he was guilty, 
and thus thought to escape the conse- 
quences which might arise from the acts 
of his nominal deputy. So loosely are 
things conducted in that court! Surely no 
reasonable man can blame me tor refusing 
to be taken to jail by the deputy auc- 
tioneer. Indeed, Chapman admits, in his 
affidavit of the 24th of February, that my 
objection was to his want of authority ; 
for, I naturally concluded that unless he 
was an officer of the court his acts might 
‘be disowned, and thereby the guilty would 
€scape punishment. 

That this was:the view which I took of 
the case, will appear, by my offering no 
resistance to James Houghton Stevens, 


who was appointed, on Chapman’s nomi- 
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nal resignation; I say, Sir, that I offered 
no resistance, for, by refusing to walk to 
jail, no more than decline, by an act 
of my own, to contribute to illegal pro- 
ceedings. 


It is not my intention to trouble the — 


House at length relative to this affair, 
which is of trifling importance, compared ' 
to the mischiefs that arise from the system 
of plunder and abuse practised in the courts 
of vice admiralty. However, it may not 
be improper to mention, that I was con- 
ducted by the keeper of the jail to a place 
with a broken window, barred with iron, 
furnished with an old chair, and a close 
stool in the corner. From this, however, 
I was removed, as the judge began to fear 
the consequences of his illegal acts; and 
on the third day, being brought from the 
keeper’s room to the court of vice admi- 
ralty, there, without an accuser, except 
the judges, that learned and worshipful 
gentleman attempted in the absence of 
proof to administer a long string of inter- 
rogatories, which I of course refused to 
answer, and thereby furnish what might 
be construed by him into evidence of my 
having taken away his illegal table. Be- 
ing farther pressed and threatened, I de- 
livered a Protest in writing “ against the 
illegal warrant issued by William Stevens, 
an examiner and interpreter to the vice 
admiralty court of Malta, registered mer- 
chant, commission broker, and notary 
public, calling himself deputy registrar of 
the court, and professing to act under an 
appointment for John Locker, sinecure re- 
gistrar, and further against the illegal en- 
deavours to execute the warrant by John 
Chapinan, deputy auctioneer, acting for 
and on behalf of Wood, late private 
secretary to lord Castlereagh, a non resi- 
dent, enjoying an income of -about seven 
thousand pounds sterling per annum, de- 
rived from the sale of prizes, and the goods 
of merchants trading to Malta, but calling 
himself deputy marshal of the vice admi- 
ralty court, and professing to act under 
an appointment from John Jackson, proc- 
tor and marshal, contrary to law; and 
farther against all acts of the said John 
Jackson, in the capacity of marshal, by 
himself or his deputy, and against John 
Locker, sinecure registrar, and William 
Stevens, calling himself deputy registrar; 
John Locker having, under the signature 
of William Stevens, taxed bills of fees and 
expences of the court of vice admiralty, 
wherein the fees of the said John Locker 
and William Stevens in their capacity of 
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registrar, deputy registrar, examiner, in- 
terpreter, &c. &c. &c. are made and exa- 
mined by themselves, and in which vari- 
ous illegal charges were allowed and suf- 


fered to be made by John Jackson, as” 


proctor, for attending, feeing, consulting, 
and instructing himself as marshal; in 
which double capacity he acts, in defiance 
of the 41st and of the 45th Geo. 3rd, chap- 
ter 72.” And further, Isolemnly protested 
ws John Sewell, styling himself judge 


the aforesaid court, for refusing by let-. 


ter dated the 13th of January, 1811, to 
order satisfaction to be given by the said 
John Jackson, referring to him a judge in 
his own cause; and likewise for not hav- 
ing given any answers to official letters 
delivered to him, bearing date the 19th 
and 20th of February, 1811, on the same 
subject. And further I protested against 
the said John Sewell, for not complying 
with the Act of Parliament, which directs, 
«That a table of fees shall be suspended 
in some conspicuous part of the court, in 
which the several judges of the court of 
vice admiralty hold their sittings.” . 

Sir, the judge at first refused to receive 
any protest, but afterwards did so; and 
afterwards I was re-committed to prison, 
not for contempt of court, but for the old 
accusation of not having complied with 
certain warrants addressed to a person 
styled deputy marshal, who never had an 
authority to act as such. That no proof 
existed of my having taken the table of 

fees, will appear by the following affidavit 
- of commodore Rowley, commissioner 
Fraser, and captain Murray Maxwell of 
the navy: 

« Be it known to all persons to whomso- 
ever it may concern, that on the 2nd day of 
March, in the year of our Lord 181 1,.person- 
ally came and appeared before me the un- 
dersigned notary public Percy Fraser, com- 
missioner of his Majesty’s navy, resident 
in the island of Malta, Charles Rowley, 
esq. captain of his Majesty’s ship Eagle, 
and Murray Maxwell, esq. captain of his 
Majesty’s ship Alceste, and solemnly made 
oath that on the aforesaid 2nd day of 
March, whilst the court of vice admiralty 
of the said island of Malta was sitting, 
they severally and distinctly heard John 
Sewell, L.L.D. the judge thereof, and 
whilst sitting in his judicial chair, admit in 
open court, and in the presence of divers 

ersons there assembled, to the right ho- 
nourable lord Cochrane, that there existed 
no proof in the aforesaid court of his said 
l ship's having taken down the paper in 
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question, by the judge aforesaid called the 
table of fees. (Signed) 
« Percy Fraser, 
«C, Row ey, 
 Muxray Maxweu” 


* On the 2nd day of August, 1811, the 
aforegoing attestation was duly sworn at 
Malta, where stamps are not used :—be- 
fore me, « Cua. Epw. Fenton, 

“ Notary Public.” 


Notwithstanding the confession of the 
judge in open court thus attested, I re- 
mained unnotjced three days longer in 
the public jail, where, I now clearly. saw 
that it was the intention of the po to 
detain me until the packet had sailed for 
England, and probably until she returned 
to Malta with instructions. 1 therefore 
wrote to the governor, who, having con- 
sulted Messieurs Mencreiff, Forrest and 
Bowdler, three gentlemen of the law, 
sent me their opinion, that his excellency 
should not interfere with a court, acting, 
as they were pleased to call it, under his 
Majesty’s authority, although in violation 
of the law. I addressed the president 
also, who said, that the courts of Malta 
could not interpose. Indeed, had it been 
otherwise, little good could have been 
expected from an appeal to these courts, 
which are still governed by the iniquitous 
and oppressive Code of Rhoan, to the dis- 
grace of all the ministers who have ruled 
since the surrender of the Island to Eng- 
land. Sir, The Maltese’ stipulated then | 
that a constitution securing property and. 
rights shouldbe granted, and trial by jury, 
but these have been denied, and examina- 
tions are still taken, and sentence pro- 
nounced with shut doors, by their judges 
whose appointments are during pleasure. 
Ido not impute blame to his excellency, 
the governor, for whom I have a high re- 
spect, yet I must say that the system of 
blending the military and civil authority 
cannot fail to become oppressive. Mi- 
nisters have no better excuse for this union 
of power contrary to the express stipula- 
tion of the inhabitants, of the island than a 
despicable petition signed by the de- 
pendents on government, and shamelessly 
transmitted, and received as the voice of 
the people! Being furnished with an af- | 
fidavit, that the judge did not intend to 
proceed in the matter on the next 
court day, I resolved, as the door was 
locked and guarded, to get out by the win- 
dow, which I accordingly effected; and 
the following proclamation was issued for 
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‘my apprehension, in which I am designat- 
ed by as many names as if I had been a 
notorious thief. 


« Escave oF Lorp CocuRane. 


« Whereas the Honourable Thomas 
«Cochrane Esquire, otherwise the Hon- 
‘« ourable Sir Thomas Cochrane, Knight, 
“Companion of the most Honourable 
“Order of the Bath, commonly called 
« Lord Cochrane, escaped out of the cus- 
“tody of James Houghton Stevens, the 
«Deputy Marshal of the Vice Admiralty 
« Court of this Island, from the Prison of 
« the Castellanea during the course of last 
«night, This is to give notice, that who- 
« ever, will apprehend or cause to be ap- 
“ prehended the said Lord Cochrane, and 
« deliver him into the custody of the said 
« Deputy Marshal, shall receive a reward 
«of Two Thousand Scudis currency of 
« Malta, and that whoever will give such 
« information as may lead to the appre- 
« hension, of any person, or persons, who 
“was or were aiding and assisting, the 
« said Lord Cochrane, in such his escape, 
« shall receive upon such conviction, if 
« only one person was so aiding and as- 
« sisting, the sum of One thousand Scudis, 
* or if more persons than one were so aid- 
«ing and assisting then upon the convic- 
“tion of each of such persons the sum 
« of Five hundred Scudis, notwithstand- 
“ing that in such latter case the person 
“ so giving information shall himself have 
“been aiding and assisting to the said 
* escape.—Witness my hand, this sixth 
«day of March, 1811.—Jas. H. Stevens, 
“Deputy Marshal. — No. 188 Strada 
Stretta.”” 

Now, Sir, although the treatment which 
I received is altogether foreign to the 
main point, yet I am desirous to learn from 

ou as Speaker of this House, whether my 
imprisonment was or was not a breach of 
the privilege of parliament ? 

The Speaker.—I do not know whether 
the House expects me to reply to the ques- 
tions which the noble lord has put to me, 
perfectly new as one appears to be; 
but, as far as my information goes, I will 
give it, if the House thinks fit that I should 
doso. (Hear, hear!) With respect tothe pri- 
vileges of the House, I know of no means 
of enforcing its privileges, but in the usual 
way, from time immemorial, by its own 
officers; and I never knew one instance 
of any officer having been sent across 
the seas at the instance of any member, 
on a complaint of insult offered te him 

(VOL, XX. ) 
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personally (Hear! hear!) So much for 
the question of privilege. In the next 
place I never knew an instance in which 
any member of parliament, properly be- 
fore a court of justice, was at liberty to 
treat with impunity the proceedings of 
that court, or to say that what was done 
in respect to himself was done in con- 
tempt, or that could authorise him to say 
that the privileges of parliament were in- 
fringed in his person for such conduct. 

Lord Cochrane.—Sir ; It was at first my 
intention, to have moved an address to the 
Prince Regent, to recall the Judge Regis- 
trar and Marshal, to answer for their con- 
duct and proceedings, contrary to the ex- 
press words of acts of parliament; but on 
consideration, and in compliance with the 
suggestion of the first lord of the Admiral- 
ty, I have thought it better to move, 
“ That a Committee be appointed to exa- 
mine into the conduct of the Judge Regis- 
trar and Marshal, and. their Deputies, of 
the court of Vice Admiralty at Malta, for 
the violation of the 37th, 38th, 39th, and 
41st sections of the 45th Geo. 3, c. 72.” 

Mr. P. Moore seconded the motion, not 
from any knowledge of its merits, but think- 
ing, that if the matter of charge was not in- 
quired into, it would reflect upon the 
House. 

Mr. Stephen could not avoid applauding 
the benevolent motive of the hon. gentle- 
man, who had seconded the poor outcast of 
the noble lord. With respect to the con- 
duct of the learned judge alluded to, he 
was satisfied it was the opinion of the 
House that he had done nothing amiss— 
that the dignity of his office required that 
he should exert his authority after the 
direct insult that the noble lord had offer- 
ed to the court. The charge against the 
noble lord was for taking down the public 
document of the court, a charge which he 
had not denied, nay indeed, the noble lord 
had exhibited what he termed a fac simile 
of the table of fees, and so closely imitat- 
ed, that the very impression of the wafers 
—the document itself, and its smoke-dried 
appearance, seemed to proclaim its origi 
nality. The conductof the noble lord,when 
required’ to answer for this contempt, was 
not merely that he refused to obey the 
monition, but that he pulled cut a pistol, 
and threatened to shoot any man, who at 
tempted to execute it upon him, Chap- 
man, the officer, therefore (and the fact 
was confirmed by two witnesses), thought 
it not prudent to execute a warrant at the 
point of a pistol, and had-not the courage 
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‘to act. The noble lord had stated that he 
refused to answer interrogatories, and that 
e made a protest against the proceedings 
of the court. It was not regular for the 
court to receive protests arraigning its 
proceedings,and upon the inquiry it did not 
think there was sufficient grounds for dis- 
charging the noble lord from his arrest. 
if, however, he was aggrieved, there was 
a channel through which he might have 
had redress, without coming to the House, 
by appearing before the privy council, 
and stating his charges against Dr. Sewell, 
who would, if proved, be removed. But 
should there not have existed, in the exe- 
cutive government, a disposition to redress 
the noble lord’s grievances, then it would 
have been open for him to appeal to the 
House: but to come at the end of the ses- 
sion was not very regular. Dv. Sewell was 
a person of correct conduct, and unlikely 
to act with injustice to any individual. 

Lord Cockrane replied, and repeated his 
former statements. 
Mr. Yorke agreed with his hon. and 
learned friend in objecting to the motion 
on three grounds ; first, because the case 
was one of the most frivolous ones he had 
ever met with: secondly, because the 
noble lord, if he had just cause for com- 
plaint, should have made it at the Admi- 
ralty, and that board would have investi- 
gated the complaint; and thirdly, be- 
cause the complaint, instead of being made 
by the noble lord, was, by his own shew- 
ing, a complaint against himself. He had 
this to. state to the noble lord, that if he 
had not been an officer on half:pay, he 
would have heard from the board of. Ad- 
miralty in a different way. With respect 
to the Marshal exercising the office of 
Proctor in-conjunction, be would recom- 
mend.aninguiry to be made, as it was 
contrary to the express provisions of an 
act of parliament. But with respect to 
the noble lord’s case it was, he must re- 
peat it, one of the most frivolous cases ever 
brought before parliament. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 


Court Martiat on Ligutenant Ricu- 
arps—Gaceinc.} Mr. Brougham rose, 
and observed, that some time ago. he gave 
notice of a-motion for the production of 
the minutes of evidence taken, in the har- 
“bour .Barbadees, before a court martial 
upon lieutenant Richards, of the Dart 
sloop of war. It was with very consider- 


able pain jhat he now felt himself com- 


Court Martial on Lieutenant Richards— fogs 


pelled to move, but his-duty as a member 
of parliament would not allow him to pags 
over circumstances which he was in pos. 
session of, relating to the transaction for 
which lieutenant Richards was tried. In 
doing so, he brought it forward asa.case 
for further information. The facts were 
these, as had been stated to him from pers 
sons of respectability, on whose credit he 
could rely. Two years since the Dart 
sloop lay in the harbour of Carlisle, in 
Barbadoes, as a guardship, about fifty or 
one hundred yards fromthe shore. There 
was a seaman on board, who was under 
confinement, certainly for very bad be. 
haviour, and during that confinement, 
while the captain was on shore, made q 
great noise, which disturbed lieutenant 
Richards, who with some other persons 
went to the man and inflicted a further 
punishment, a punishment, which he with 
great pain and regret believed existed to 


/a certain extent in the navy, namely, that 


of gagging, which was done by means of 
forcing a piece of wood into the mouth of 
the offender. In this instance, a large 
piece of iron was the gag made use of, 
which was fastened with a bandage over 
his mouth, and tied behind with a knot, 
This being done, lieutenant Richards went 
a-shore, leaving the man quiet; and on 
his return he was indeed perfectly quiet— 
for he was dead ! apparently as if suffo- | 
cated by the gag; but this he did not 
mean to assert positively, though his in- 
formation went to that effect. Lastly, in 
the morning the unfortunate deceased was 
carried out of the ship; no coroner’s in- 
quest was taken on his body, and he was 
buried, Lieutenant Richards was then 
apprehended, but suffered to go at large; 
and it was a justice due to him to say, 
that he did not attempt to escape. He 
was afterwards tried by a court martial, 
whether for murder or for breach of dis- 
cipline he did not know, but he was ac- 
quitted and dismissed the service. The 
hon. and learned gentleman then went on 
to state, that this was not the only case of 
oppression and cruelty in the navy: he 
had several from the most respectable 


sources, which he could not bring forward 


from the lajeness of the session, but which 
he would state, abstaining from mention- 
ing the names of the-accused persons. A 
captain in the navy; about two years since, 
acted with great severity to his crew, so 
much so, that to a man they expressed 
their discontent. One man was flogged 
once or twice, and this man said that if he 
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was flogged again, he would not endure 
it, for he would leap overboard, This 
being told the captain, he replied, « I will 
try the gentleman.” The next time he 
was sentenced to be flogged the man 
actually leaped into the sea. Atthis time 
the vessel was under an easy press of sail ; 
murmurs were heard among the crew, of 
« heave to! heave to! lower the boat! 
lower the boat!” But the captain said, 
«No! if the gentleman prefers that ship 
to my ship, he is welcome to sail in it.”’ 
no attempt was made to save the man, 
and he was-drowned ! In the same ship, 
with the same captain, two other men 
were sentenced to be flogged, and they 
leaped overboard to avoid it; one or both 
were with difficulty saved. There were 
other circumstances connected with the 
conduct of this captain, which would, if 
his evidence was correct, establish the 
charges against him. It was a remark- 
able circumstance that two apparently 
respectable persons, at the distance of 250 
miles from each other, spoke to the pre- 
cise words of the captain when the man 
had leaped into the sea, and one offered to 
make affidavit of the fact. There was 
another case in which a seaman, named 
Absalom Foot, chose to keep for his 
amusement an account of the stoppages 
of grog, and the captain for this conduct 
ordered the fingers of the right hand to be 
fast bound with cord, which was séaled 
with wax, and impressed with the cap- 
tain’s seal. When this case was men- 
tioned to the hon. and learned gentleman, 
he thought it too absurd to be true; but 
the testimony of five or six persons of 
very ‘good character put the matter be- 
yond doubt, especially when they de- 
sired to make affidavits to the truth of the 
Statement. The man received five dozen 
of lashes and was turned over to another 
ship. The hon. and learned gentleman 
concluded with expressing his thanks to 
the in Chief, for 
the very. wise, salutary, judicious and 


generous order issued for suppressing mi-. 


litary flogging; and moved, “ That there 
be laid before this House, copy of the Mi- 
nutes of the court martial held at Carlisle 
Bay, Barbadoes, on Lieutenant Richards, 
of his Majesty’s guardship Dart.” 

Mr. Yorke wished the hon. and learned 
‘gent. had confined himself to the subject 
‘of the motion which he concluded with, 
and had not introduced irrelevant matter. 
He ‘felt concerned that -he should have 
thought it necessary to introduce the ano- 
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nymous cases which he had brought for- 
ward, arid which could not tend to any 
good whatever. It could only, by being 
left over to the next session, produce mi8- 
chief and inconvenience. - The hon. and 
learned gent: must have known that it was 
his duty, if he did not chusé to bring the 
subject forward, to have stated the cases of 
complaint to the boatd of admiralty, who 
would have ifistituted the necessary in- 
quiries into the trath imniediately. If the 
facts had been true, the officers charged 
would have been pat on their trials. He 
miust therefore complain of the hon. and 
learned gent, for throwing these cases be- 
fore the public, withéut the opportunity 
being afforded of ascertaining the truth or 
falsehood of them. If true, the officers 
were resporisible in the highest degree for 
their injustice and cruelty, and would bé 
brought; according to law, to condign pa- 
nishment. With réspect to the case of 
lieutenant Richards, the right hon. gent. 
had no objection to the production of thé 
séntence of the Court ; but the minutes of 
the evidence would proddce no good. Thée 
sentence would contain the substance of 
the charge, and the judgmerit of the court. 
The case must be sttoigly made out to 
warrant thé’ production ‘of the minotes, 
which would be trying the prisoner ovér 
again. The facts which the hon. and 
learned gent. had stated, were in man 
instances well founded, but he would more 
particularly state them. As to the charge 
of gagging, that hé must positivély deny 
to be in practice inthe navy, either now or 
at any previoustime. Lieutenant Richards 
was tried for his lifé; and it was the opi- 
nion of the court who tried him, that the 
man did not dié from the gagging, but 
that the lieutenant’s conduct was so far 
bad, that he was incapable of serving his 


Majesty, and hé was accordingly dismissed _ 


the servicé. The man who was punished 
was a very bad character, riotous and dis- 
honest, and when the ship was lying in 
the Bay of Carlisle, got drunk, .and was 
disorderly. The captain ditected tie should 
be put in irons, and went on shore, leaving 
the ship under the command of lieutenant 
Richards. Soon after the man became 
riotous, and began to blaspheme his God 
and his King, and the service generally. 
The ship was a small one, and it was ob. 
vious, that when a man so conducted him- 
self, it was necessary to pursue rigorous 
measures to enforce order and obedience, 
for it was impossible, as in society on 
shore, to put a man of that description 
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away. The lieutenant accordingly ordered 
that he should be gagged, which was done, 
but he still persisted in his blasphemous 
conduct, and the first gag was taken out 
and another put in of a larger description, 
in doing which the officer eertainly acted 
very improperly. Having put in this gag, 
the officer went a-shore, leaving the man 
with his hands tied behind him. There 
was another man near him in continement, 
but no sentry over them; the man was 
extremely intoxicated, and in the course 
of the afternoon he died. This was not a 
case in which the coroner could interfere, 
for the order was to take the man to the 
hospital. It was impossible, however, for 
the boat’s crew to row on shore, the wind 
setting in from the shore, and the body. 
Under these circum- 
stances, the body, which had been pre- 
viously sewn up in a sack, was taken to 
the harbour and thrown into the sea. 
Lieutenant Richards was tried under these 
circumstances, and the court negatived 
the charge of supposed murder, by ac- 
quitting the prisoner of the death of the 
man. The- House, therefore, he trusted 
would not be inclined to try him again, 
particularly, as in so doing they would be 
arraigning the proceedings of the court. 
The right hon. gent. had, as he before ob 

served, no objection to procure the sen- 
tence on which the hon. and learned gent. 
might take such measures as he thought 
proper. 

. Sir R. Bickerton said he had been 37 
years in the naval service of the country, 


22 years of which he had been in actual 


service, and he had never on any one oc- 
casion seen gagging resorted to. 
Lord Walpole stated that the vessel was 


‘amile and a half from the shore at the 


time the circumstance occurred. A co- 


‘roner’s jury, therefore, could have nothing 


to do in the matter. The sentence of the 
court martial proceeded on the narrative 
of having maturely weighed the whole 


circumstances of the case, and on that 


narrative found that there was no malice 
nor any intention on the part of lieutenant 
Richards to cause the death of the seaman, 
and therefore acquitted him of the charge 
of murder. After that, was the House to 
be told that no trial for murder had taken 
place? 

Mr. Creevey stated several instances in 
which the admiralty had paid great atten- 
tion to complaints brought before them. 

Lord Cochrane was of opinion, that al- 


though the discipline of some ships might 


was exhibite 


be severe, yet that, generally speaking, 
more homanity could not be san, 
in the navy. The naval 
service would be much better if the pri.’ 
sons of the country were not so frequently, 


emptied into men of war. As to the pu-. 


nishment of gagging, it might sometimes 
be rendered a cruel practice ; but when 
there was a notorious drunken scoundrel 
aboard, who not only drunk his own grog, 
but sold his clothes to buy the grog of 
other men, it would be very hard if the 


‘whole ship’s company, doing their duty 


watch and watch, should be kept awake by 
such a brawler, from the absence of power 


on the part of the officers, to prevent him 


from making any disturbance. He had 
known some ships well governed without 
any punishment but that of shame. In~ 
one in particular, the delinquent was made 
ridiculous by being compelled to wear 
military jack boots and Jong spurs. On 
the whole, however, he was convinced that 
when men of war were on foreign service, 
it was impossible to manage the men 
without some,other punisiment than mere 
shame. 

Sir F. Burdett said no reason whatever 
had been urged for the concealment of 
the minutes of the court martial, for which 
his hon. and learned friend had moved. 
He thought his hon. and learned friend 
quite justified in declining to mention 
names, recollecting that those who com- 
plained of any abuse in any departments, 
were certain to fall under the dispieasure 
of ministers. The conduct of the officer 
in this case appeared to him to be entirely 
undefended, and at common law amounted 
to murder. The hon. bart. then cited an 
opinion, as he stated, from Blackstone, that 
a man shooting at game without a licence, 
and killing a man through accident, was 
liable to be tried for murder. It was also 
laid down in all our law books, that the 
smallest participation in any felonious act 
rendered the accused amenable tv all the 
consequences attending the act itself, | 

The Attorney General lamented that his 
hon. and learned friend had not thought pro- 
per in the first instance to submit the cases 
which he had adduced to the considera- 
tion of the Admiralty, and in the event of 
their having been neglected, then to have 
brought them before Parliament. In the 
present instance, it appeared that the of- 
ficer had been tried by a competent tri- 
bunal, and although acquitted of murder, 
convicted of cruelty, and that the severest 
sentence which the court could inftict for 
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the offence, had been passed upon him. 
Even on the supposition that e court 
martial had been in error, yet this man, 
having been acquitted of a capital charge, 
ought not to be capitally questioned again. 
In his opinion, no grounds had been laid 
for the production of the minutes of evi- 
dence. 2 
General Tarleton regretted that his hon. 
and learned friend, for whose talents he 
entertained the highest respect, had 
brought forward the present subject. 
The principal part of his hon. and learned 
friend’s statements had been most fully 
answered. Adverting to the question of 


military punishments, while he acknow- 


ledged that those were the best regiments 
in which flogging was not resorted to, he 
was obliged conscientiously to say, what- 
ever odium might follow the declaration, 
that in his opinion, it would be impossible 
wholly to abolish the practice of flogging 
in the army. 

Mr. P. Moore supported the motion, 
and trusted that the discussion would have 
as good an effect on the regulations re- 
specting the discipline of the navy, as the 
discussion brought forward by an hon. 
bart. near him had had on the regulations 
respecting the discipline of the army. 

Mr. Croker was surprized that the hon. 
and learhed gent. should suppose that any 
persons who gave information of abuses 
to the board of Admiralty, would expose 
themselves to its displeasure. He could 
assure the hon. and learned gent. that the 


board of Admiralty was fully disposed to. 


listen to all complaints bronght before it, 
and had within his knowledge thanked se- 
veral individuals by whom those com- 
plaints had been preferred. As to the 
anonymous <ases which. had been men- 
tioned, if the hon. and learned gent. chose 
to keep the names of his informant and 
of the persons accused secret, yet if he 
would only state the name of the ship 
from which the man jamped overboard, 
the Admiralty would institute a minute 
inquiry ito the circumstances of the 
case. For a long series of years no accu- 
sation, not even an anonymous one, had 
been passed over by the Admiralty with- 
out investigation. As to the old practice 
of sending convicts on board men of war, 
the Admiralty had for several years op- 
posed it with the utmost determination. 
_Mr. Brougham, in reply, declared that 
he had not heard a single argument 
against the production of the Minutes of 
Evidence. There were two parties whom 
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their production might affect—not the: 
officer, for he agreed entirely with his: 
right hon. and learned friend, that it would 
be impossible again to try him—but the 
court martial and the Admiralty, by whom 
the trial by court martial was ordered. 
Lord Walpole in explanation of his for- 
mer statement observed, that the trial had 
been ordered by the admiral on the sta- 
tion, not by the Admiralty. 
Mr. Brougham resumed, and contended, 
that the individual in question ought 4. 
have been tried, not by acourt martial, 
but by the Admiralty’s jurisdiction. If 
there was one species of jurisdiction, to 


the proceedings of which greater publi- . 


city ought to be given than to any other, 
it was that of courts-martial. As to men- 
tioning the names of those from whom he 
received his information, he should be 
very cautious on that head. He did not 
mean to say that the board of Admiralty 
would distinctly visit their resentment om 
such individuals. They would not for in- 
stance put them at the bottom of the list. 
They would not set a black mark against 
them in the Admiralty books, but they 
would set a black mark against them in 
their own minds. They would be biassed 
to their future prejudice. This he said 
without reference to any particular set of 


men, for he should have the same appre- | 


hension were his own political friends in 
office. He cordially closed, however, with 
the proposition of the right hon. secretary 
of the Admiralty, to state to him the name 
of the ship in which the transaction that 
he had described happened. He would 
obtain as soon as possible the name of the 
man, and some approximation at least to 
the date of the occurrence, for the pur- 
pose of communicating the whole to the 
right hon. gentleman. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the hon. and learned gent. must en- 
tertain a strange notion of the effects of 
office, if he conceived that against the 
name of a person who gave information of 
a foul murder, gentlemen in office would 
seta black mark in their minds, and that 
they would be indisposed from that period 
to do any thing kind o1 fair by such an 
individual. So strongly wasthe hon. and 
learned gent. impressed with this notion, 
that he thought even his own friends, 
were they in power, would be influenced 
by considerations of that nature. The 
observation would be unfortunate for the 
hon, and learned gent., if at any future 


| time he should himself get into office, as 
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it might be supposed to proceed from a 
conviction of what would te his owa féel- 
ings under similar. circumstances. ft ap- 
peared to him (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) that no grounds whatevér had 
been laid for the production of the mii- 
nutes of eviderice. ‘Fhe hon. gent. com- 
plained of the officer alluded to having 
been tried by a court martial instead of 
an Admiralty court. Now, the act of 
Parliament expressly declared, that any 
one accused of haviiig committed a 
der in the fleet should be tried by a court 
maitial. The hon. and learned gentle- 
man’s observations therefore ought to be 
directed against the law, and not against 
this case, which was in conformity to the 
law. He lamented that the hon. and 
learned gent. should have stated so many 
anonymous instances of misconduct. How- 
ever delicate the subject, yet by not men- 
tioning the names of the officers accused, 
the charge was, in fact, brought against 
the whole service. It would be generally 
circulated, that but for the apprehension 
of a black mark in the minds of the Ad- 
miralty, many persons would come for- 
ward to sustain these complaints. Al- 
though he was sure that the hon. and 


learned gent. did not mean it, yet all this | 


would do infinite mischief. Let the hon. 


and learned gent. place himself in the si- | 
tuation of the gallant and honourable offi- | 


cers on the western station, and then say 
how he should feel under that general im- 
putation which the publication of charges 
not specifically made against any particu- 
lar individual by name, must necessarily 
occasion. He moved as an Amendment 
to leave out the word “ Minutes,” for the 
purpose of inserting the words “ Charge 
and Sentence.” 

Mr. Brougham explained, and stated the 
extreme reluctance with which he had 
listened to the information that had been 
given to him, until he became satisfied of 
ats authenticity. 

. Sir PF. Burderst, in supportof the opinion 
of his hon. and learned friend, that persons 
preferring complaints were liable to the 
resentment of the higher powers, called 
to the recollection of the House the case 
of admiral Montague, who, soon after he 


had made a complaint to the Admiralty, } 


was put on half- pay. 

' Mr. R. Ward denied that thé one was 
in consequence of the other; and ob- 
served that this was another of those un- 
founded assertions which the hen. baronet 
was in the habit of making in greater nume 


ber, certainly without being avwaré: 
of their falsehood, than atiy mah he had. 
ever heard. 

Sit F. Burdett disclaimed any assertion 
of the subject; he had merely said thay 
there was a strange coincidence betweer. 
the complaint and the dismissal. 

Lord Cochrane observed, that, in addi 
tion to admiral Montague’s being put dn 
half-pay, his son had been denied the pris 
vileges of the school at Portsmouth, anti! 
the subject was mentioned in the House 
of Commons. 

The Attorney General declared that this 
latter circumstance arose out of the migé 
statement of admiral Montague himself; 
As soon as the error was discovered, bi§ 
son’s wrong was redressed. 

‘The Amendment was then carried with- 
out a division, and the original motion, so 
amended, was agreed to. 


Cory of THE SENTENCE PASSED UPON 
Lieutenant Ricnarps.] The following is 
a Copy of the Sentence passed upon Lieu- 
tenant Richards : 


«© At a Court Martial, held on board his 
Majesty’s Ship Pompée, on Tuesday 
the 18th, Wednesday the 19th, and 
continued on board his Majesty’s 
Ship Captain on Thursday the 20th 
July, 1809 ;— 


« Present, William Charles Fahie, esq. 
Captain of his Majesty’s, ship Pompée, 
and second officer in command of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships and vessels in Carlisle Bay, 
Barbadoes, president: Captains, James 
Athol Wood, Volant Vashon Ballard; 
Christopher John Williams Nesham, arid 
Charles Dilkes: Matthew Anderson, des 
puty Judge Advocate. 

« The Court, pursuant to an order from 
the hon. sit Alexander Cochrane, KX. By 
rear admiral of the Red, and Commiandet 
in Chief of his Majesty’s ships and vessels 
at Barbadoes, the Leeward islands, &c. &e. 
dated the 15th day of July 1809, and 
directed to William Charles Fahie, esq. 
captain of his Majesty’s ship Pompée, and 
second officer in the command of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships and vessels in Carliste bay, 
Barbadoes, baving been duly sworn, pro- 
ceeded to the Trial of lieutenant William 
_ Richards, belonging to his Majesty’s sloop 
Dart, agreeable to an order from the hon. 
sir Alexander Cochrane, k. 8. rear ad- 
miral of the Red, and commander in 
| chief of his Majesty’s ships and vessels at 


Barbadoes,; the Leeward’ islands, &c, &¢: 
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dated the 15th of July 1809 ; to in- 
and enquire into, the whole of 
the relative circumstances which occurred 
on the day of the death of John Robinson, 
belonging to his Majesty’s ship Pompée, 
then a supernumerary on board his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop Dart, and which happened 
on or about the 27th of November last, 
on board his Majesty’s said sloop Dart, 
and to try him, the said lieut. William 
Richards, for his conduct on the occasion: 

« The Court, having heard the evidence 
in support of the prosecution, as well as 
what the prisoner, lieutenant William 
Richards, had to offerin his defence, and 
the evidence adduced on his behalf; and 
very maturely and deliberately weighed 
and considered the same, is of opinion, 
that there was no malice on the part of 
the prisoner, lieutenant William Richards, 
towards the deceased John Robinson, or 
any intention to cause his death, and doth 
therefore acquit him lieutenant William 
Richards, of the death of the deceased 
John Robinson: But the court is of opi- 
nion, that the conduct of the said lieute- 
nant William Richards was negligent in 
leaving the Dart at the time he was com- 
manding officer, without a commissioned 
officer, and in not having placed proper 
gad sufficient sentinels over the deceased 
John Robinson while in irons. 

«“ And the Court is further of opinion, 
that the conduct of lieutenant William 
Richards, after his return to the Dart on 
the night of the 27th of November last, 
was oppressive and cruel, in making use 
of so large a gag, and in suffering the 
deceased John Robinson to- remain such a 
continuance of time gagged with his 
hands tied behind his back: And doth 
therefore adjudge him, lieutenant William 
Richards, to be dismissed from his Ma- 
jesty’s service, and rendered incapable of 
ever nen serving as an officer in the 
navy of his Majesty, his heirs and suc- 
cessors. 

“The Court has observed, with regret 
and astonishment, that the body of the 
deceased John Robinson was not only 
committed to the deep, instead of having 
been sent on shore for the decision of an 
inquest and interment, but also that the 
body was sent from the ship without even 
a prayer book to read the funeral service. 

“ And the said lieutenant William Rich- 
ards is hereby sentenced accordingly. 
(Signed by the Court) William Charles 
Fahie, president, J. A. Wood, V..V. Bal- 
lard, C. J. W. Nesham, Chas. Dilkes. 
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Matthew Anderson, deputy Judge Ad- 


yocate.”” 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, July 19. 

Coin anp Nore But.} 
The erder of the day having been read for 
reading this Bill a third time, 

Mr.- Brougham expressed a wish to be 
allowed to bring forward, in the first in- 
stance, his Resojutions on the subject. 

The Chancetlor of the Exchequer observed, 
that he understood it had been settled, 
that the hon. and learned gentleman was to 
discuss those Resolutions in the debate on 
the third reading of the bill. After this 
bill was disposed of, the hon. and learned 
gentleman, if he thought proper, might 
take the sense of the House upon his Re- 
solutions, and enter them on the Journals. 

Mr. Brougham acquiesced, _ 

. The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved, that the Bill be now read a third 
time, upon which, 

. Mr. Johnstone rose and said: I hope my 
hon. friends will do me the justice.to be- 
lieve, that I have felt very great pain 
when compelled to differ from them in 
every stage of this proceeding; but still 
entertaining the opinions which I had oc- 
casion to deliver when the Bank Restric- 
tion bill was passed, and on the discussion 
of the: Bullion Report, it.was impossible 
for me to have acted otherwise without a 
dereliction of character and consistency. 
When the Bank-Restriction bill was 
enacted I was a very young member of 
the House, and I did not venture to oppose 
a measure which seemed to meet with 
general concurrence; but I took the liber- 
ty of stating my very great.apprehensions, 
lest it should be followed by all the cala- 
mities which in every country. have re- 
sulted from giving to papera compulstry 
circulation; and since the depreciation, 
which I then foresaw, has become mani- 
fest, I consider it an imperative duty to 
use my endeavours, however feeble, to per- 
suade the House to retrace its.steps. 

This bill has. been supported, first, as 
conformable to certain dicta of Mr. Pitt; 
secondly, as a necessary consequence of 
the restriction itself: and, thirdly, as ine 
dispensible to protect the tenant against 
the oppression of his landlord, and the 
stockholder against the manifest injustice - 
of receiving his dividend in paper, while 
the private creditor compels a metallic 
payment from his debtor. 
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As to the first point, I must be excused, 

if, after a lapse of fourteen years, I am 
disposed to place no great faith in such an 
authority, when opposed to Mr. Pitt’s pub- 
lic measures and parliamentary declara- 
tions. 
' Secondly, if it be considered to have 
been the purpose of the Restriction Act to 
force a paper circulation upon the coun- 
try, whatever might be its depreciation, 
this bill is the necessary consequence of 
the measure: but if the intention of that 
bill was to give a currency to Bank-notes 
so long, only, as they bore a value equal 
‘or nearly equal tospecie ; and, by giving 
to every individual a power to demand 
payment from his debtor in metallic value, 
to take a security against the depreciation 
of the Bank-note beyond a certain point ; 
then is this bill by no means a necessary 
consequence of the Restriction Act. 

On the third point I shal] have occasion 
to dwell at greater length hereafter: I 
shall only here observe that the argument 
supposes an actual depreciation of the 
Bank-note; and as it is admitted by all 
sides to be an act of fraud, to pay a debt 
contracted in good and lawful money with 
a depreciated paper currency, so it be- 
comes the duty of every man to resist it 
by all the legal means in his power. 

But there is another consideration, 


_ which leads me to approach the decision 


of this question with considerable ap- 
prehension: —I mean our financial situa- 
tion. Gentlemen who have turned their 
attention to this subject are well aware 
that our unfunded debt in navy and 
exchequer bills amounts to no less a sum 
than forty-five millions, the largest part of 
which is returnable into the exchequer, in 
payment of the existing taxes, four months 
after it has been issued. If, in conse- 
quence of the proceedings now adopted by 
lord King, there shall be any considerable 
demand on the private bankers, they must 
endeavour to realize their funds, which 
are chiefly placed in these securities; and 
if from this or from any other cause there 
shall ensue a considerable fall in the value 
of public securities, no part of the current 
revenue will be received at the exchequer, 
but the whole will be paid in the exche- 
quer bills now outstanding. What may be 
the consequence of a failuré inthe ordinary 
receipt of revenue it is not easy to foresee, 
and therefore, if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had proposed this measure as 
of atemporary nature, avowing the disorder 
prevailing in our currency, professing an 
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intention to take the subject under consj- 
deration in a future session of parliament, 
and precluding the further progress of de. 
preciation by limiting the issues of the 
Bank to the amount at which they at-pre. 
sent stand, I should not have refused my 
concurrence, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of alarm. But his sentiments are 
of a very opposite nature: he maintains 
that the present system stands in no need 
of amendment; on the contrary, that it js 
connected with the national greatness: 
and he has distinctly stated, that if this 
bill shall be found ineffectual to support 
the credit of Bank-notes, it is his inten. 
tion to make them a legal tender. I am 
compelled therefore to refuse my assent to: 
the bill, because no disorder in our 
finances, no disappointment in our plans 
of external warfare, is equal in danger to 
the evils of a violation of the sacred law 
of property, uniformly consequent, in all 
ages and all countries, on measures like the 
present. 

With a view to understand, how far this 
Bill is calculated to answer its professed 
purpose, it is material to consider, how the 
law actually stands, and what is the pur. 
pose of lord King in the appeal he has 
made to it. In this House, it is sufficiently 
known, though not fully understood in 
other places, that the effect of the Restric- 
tion act in 1797, and the other measures 
connected with it, is to make payments in 
Bank-notes obligatory on the public cre- 
ditor alone, by placing him in such a si- 
tuation, that if he refuses Bank-notcs when 
tendered to him at the Bank, in payment 
of his dividend, he can get nothing else. 
In the acquittal of all obligations between 
individuals, the wise and salutary maxims 
of the law are unimpaired, and it is yet the 
privilege of Englishmen, that in the pay- 
ment of a debt of twenty shillings, they 
may refuse all the paper of the Bank of 
England. Not only is this the wording 
of the statute, but the case has been so- 
lemnly considered and ruled by the un- 
animous opinion of the four judges of the 
court of Common Pleas in the instance of 
Grigby v Oakes. Under these circum- 
stances, lord King has formally announced 
to the world that he will no longer receive 
a currency, manifestly depreciated, in dis- 
charge of obligations contracted when the 
nominal and the real value were the same; 
and that he will assert his right and seek 
his remedy in-a court of justice. Such is 
the portentous evil against which we are 
required to provide by legislative. mea- 
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sures, and now, for the first time, have we 
heard censure, nay criminality, attached 
to an appeal to the law, which has hither- 
to been regarded as our only safeguard 
and protection. 
There are some gentlemen, who, disap- 
proving of the Bill generally, do not ob- 
ject to that part of it, by which all process 
by distress is suspended, on tender being 
made in Bank-notes; they deem it expe- 
dient that all summary process shall be 
suspended, by which men may be in- 
duced to submit to the demands of lord 
King; and consider it essential, that par- 
liament be actually sitting, when the final 
judgment of the law is pronounced. An 
hon. friend did put some very pointed 
questions to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, as to the actual state of the law, but 
had not the good fortune to receive expla- 
nations equally distinct; yet he must be 
well aware, that although the process of 
distress is prompt and efficacious, with a 
view to secure the landlord from ultimate 
loss, it does not accelerate the decision of 
any point of contention, more than the 
other remedies reserved to lord King,—an 
action on the case, or by ejectment.- In 
every instance of distress, the tenant may 
replevy, and, ongiving security to the she- 
riff the cause cannot be decided, and judg- 
ment obtained, in less than two terms: if, 
therefore, parliament shall refrain from 
interference, and Jord King remain at li- 
berty to exercise all the powers of dis- 
tress, the cause cannot be tried in West- 
minster-hall until the next term, nor 
judgment obtained until Hilary term, in 
January 1812, or if the cause shall be tried 
befcre the judge of the assize, as is proba- 
ble, a final decision will not be had before 
the month of May. This will equally be 
the result of an action on the case, and 
therefore no power of deferring a decision is 
granted to the tenant by this Bill, which he 
did not actually enjoy by the law of the land. 
With a view to delay, with a view to the 
purposes for which this Bill has been chiefly 


- approved, it is altogether unnecessary. 


But I am reminded by the looks of my 
hon. friends; that this act has a far more 
important operation, and that, by the 
words in the Bill * or other person liable 
to such distress,” it is intended to exempt 
bankers and other persons, who have 
issued one and two pound notes, under the 
37th of the king, c. 32, from the compul- 
sive obligation to pay in money, contained 
inthat law. I cannot believe this act will 
be so construed. 
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By the act of the 15th George 3, the 
legislature, with a view to prevent a paper 
currency from intermixing in all the re- 
tail transactions of life, had inhibited 
the circulation of Bank-notes under five 
pounds. Its wisdom was praised by emi- 
nent political writers at the time, and be- 
came manifest upon experience. Upon 
the stoppage of the Bank, it was, how- 
ever, repealed, and private bankers obtain- 
ed the advantage of circulating one and 
two pound notes, But the same law pro- 
vided against excess and consequent de- 
preciation, by giving to every holder of 
such notes the power to demand payment 
in money; and, in case of refusal for a 
period of seven days, any magistrate js 
empowered to levy the amount, by distress 
and sale of the goods of the party. We 
foresaw the possibility of excess and con- 
sequent depreciation, and did take security 
against it, by putting it in the power of 
every holder of such notes to compel a 


| payment in money, by this summary pro- 


cess, as often as he felt the mischievous 
consequences of a redundant circulation. 
Upon what principle is it that private 
bankers are, in this insidious manner, now 
to be relieved from their own obligation ? 
Were they ignorant of the nature of the 
responsibility they incurred, when they 
issued their notes? Was the fulfilment of 
their obligation in any degree dependant 
on the resumption of cash payments? Was 
it not incurred when cash payments at the 
Bank had ceased, and when they knew 
that cash for the fulfilment of their con- 
tracts must be obtained from other quar- 
ters? Having accepted this benefit, with 
the burthen annexed, will the House ab- 
solve them from their engagements after a 
period of fourteen years; after the enjoy- 
ment of 4 privilege so beneficial as to have 
increased the number of bankers from 
275 to 770? Even if ademand for gold 


compelled them to fulfil theirengagements _ 


on the terms specified by lord King; if 
they were subjected to a loss of seventeen 
per cent. on each guinea ; is it unfair or 
unjust, or is it more than the advantages 
they have already derived from the bene- 
ficial traffic in which they have been en- 
t is most remarkable, that, throughout 


the discussion of the in another 


this intention was never avowed, 

the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 

speech by which he first recommended it 

to the favour of the House, neyer touched 

on this point, They who introduced this 
(3X) 
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clause in another place, could not be ig- 
norant of its operation; and if they 
actually meant to effect so important a 
change, under cover of protection to the 
tenant, they were not only guilty of a 
wantof fairness towards that assembly, but 
acted most insidiously. I cannot suppose 
them guilty of a conduct so unworthy; 
nor will it be believed by the judges of 
the land, when this question shall be 


& argued in Westminster hall, that the guar- 


dians of property in another assembly,— 
that we, whose regard to its sacred prin- 
ciples is such, that we suffer not the mi- 
nutest right of common, founded on the 
occupancy of the lowliest cottage, to be 
‘affected, but after due notice,—that the 
-parliament of Great Britain, tacitly, and 
insidiously, repealed the contract by which 
currency was given to twelve millions, in 
the notes of private bankers ;—a contract 
solemnly and deliberately prescribed by 
parliament, as affording the only remedy 
against a misuse of the privilege it granted. 
As to the other clauses of the Bill by 
which it is attempted to make things 
unequal in value, reciprocally exchange- 
able, I will not hesitate to say that it is a 
violation of natural right. Upon what 
principle are we now to prohibit the 
possessors of paper and gold from inter- 
changing their several properties, on an 
terms which are mutually beneficial? Is 
it just to pervert the law to such a purpose ? 
or, even if it were just, is our authority com- 


‘ petent.to accomplish our object? What 


has been the experience derived from all 
Jegal interference with the interchange of 
property? What is the result of the 
existing law for prohibiting the exporta- 
tion of specie, and other laws of the same 
description? Have they proved effectual 
in any one instance ? 

So many cases have been put by diffe- 
rent gentlemen in the course of the debate ; 
and the experience of all ages, on this sub- 
ject, has been so uniform, that even the 
authors of the law cannot indulge a hope, 
‘that it will be effectual. If circumstances 
render it advantageous or necessary, that 
parties should exchange their several 
properties, exchanges must and will take 
place in spite of all our efforts; and the 
only consequence will be, to add to the 
cost of the exchange, resulting from the 
several values of the commodities ex- 
changed, the additional expense, which is 
to compensate for the danger of being 
engaged in a violation of the law. I en- 
treat my hon. friends to consider the case 
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stated on the last discussion, in respect of . 
silver. To supply the want of silver cur. 
rency, issues of dollars have been made, 


first at 5s.,and lately at 5s. 6d.; they have 


vanished from circulation, in proportion ag - 
bank-notes have depreciated. By the 
progress of the disease, the silver tokens, 
lately coined, will become more valuable 
in their metallic state, than in the shape 
of coin, and, like the rest, will speedil 
disappear. The same scarcity of silver, 
as has lately existed, will recur; and, as 
the business of a banker cannot be con. 
ducted without silver change, he must give 
a premium for it, correspondent to its ad- 
vance in value compared with notes, and 
an increased compensation to those who 
incur the legal dangers of conducting the 
barter. 
I cannot suppose, that my hon. friends 
seriously hope, that this Bill will support 
the value of the paper currency; but it is 
expected, that by giving a parliamentary 
discountenance to the measure now 
adopted by lord King, of demanding pay- 
ment in specie, the general adoption of the 
practice will be prevented.—Vain and 
delusive hope! much as I condemn the 
abuse which has been heaped upon that 
nobleman, I should be disposed to add to 
it in an aggravated degree, if, after delibe- 
rately engaging in a question of such im-, 
portance, he should meanly shrink from 
bringing it to a final issug. But even if he 
were to beso wanting in consistency, there 
are others who would undertake the duty. 
The depreciation of paper is become mani-+ 
fest to the whole world; the loss is no 
longer incdnsiderable ; it now amounts to 
twenty percent. nearly; andasthe law has 
not yet rendered it compulsory in the ace 
quittal of obligations, men owe it to them- 
selves, men owe it to their country to ap- 
eal to those laws which are still in ex- 
istence for the protection of individuals, 
and for a fair and just fulfilment of con- 
tracts. This therefore is no other than a 
prefatory measure, to render .bank-notes 
a legal tender. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with that fairness, and I will 
add with that courage, which belongs to 
him, has distinctly stated his purpose. He 
has distinctly announced, that unless we 
are content to receive bank-notes in all 
payments, unless we are content to forego 
the rights we derive from the law, he will 
propose to parliament, to render them a 
legaltender. I now therefore implore the 
House gravely to consider what in every 
country has been the effect of such a mea- 
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sure. Has it not universally been at- 
tended with the ruin of the public creditor, 
and with the subversion of private pro- 
perty? And by what delusion, by what 
infatuation is it supposed, that to us alone 
belongs an exemption from calamities, 
which haveensued among all other nations? 
Great offence is taken by gentlemen, 
when, tracing the progress of this mea- 
sure, among other nations, it is said: you 
will proceed from legal tender to a mazi- 
mum, and by a maximum cause a total 
stoppage of all pursuits of trade and agri- 
culture. I am willing to allow, that in 
the present state of men’s minds, it seems 
impossible we should ever be brought to 
enact laws of this nature; but how gra- 
dually do the necessities resulting from 
our own improvidence, and the difficulty 
of tracing back our steps, alter our opi- 
nions, and induce our assent to measures 
formerly regarded with the utmost repro- 
bation! In fact isnot this very law a law 
of maximum in respect of gold and paper 
currency, which must aggravate the evil 
it is designed to remedy, by banishing 
from the market an article no longer per- 
mitted to find its own value? And is it 
not supported by a minister, who first re- 
commended himself to public favour, by 
minutely tracing the progress of similar 
measures among our enemy? Before we 
give sanction to the most oppressive laws 
ever adopted in any country, to support a 
depreciated currency, it is not necessary 
for us to depart further from our present 
opinions, than we have already departed 
from the.maxims of our ancestors, when 
we listen with complacency to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, suggesting the 
future necessity of paper currency be- 
coming legal tender, and a director of 
the Bank proposing the immediate adop- 
tion of such a resolution. How little are 
we now conscious of the pride and exulta- 
tion with which we once repeated to our- 
selves the well-known words of Mr. Burke, 
“ our paper has a value in commerce, be- 
cause in law it has none—it is powerful 
on ’Change, because in Westminster Hall 
itis impotent !’? Then it was the just 
boast of an Englishman, that a creditor 
might refuse all the paper of the Bank of 
England in payment ef a debt of twenty 
shillings. Now we overwhelm with re- 
proach the individual who has been found 
to exercise the right. 
Iam not disposed to exaggerate the 
gloom which such changes of opinion, and 
euch measures, inspire; and since it is 


nate Bank-notes by the term of assignats, 
I will refrain from it. But when gentle- 
men state that a hundred and thirty mil- 
lions of assignats were issued in one year, 
and, in a confident tone, ask, would you 
compare such a currency with Bank-notes, 
of which the whole issue ‘is 23 millions, 
I must be permitted to.remind them, that 
this issue was in the last stage of the 
disease ; that we are now only commenc- 


ing our career ; that when Mr. Burke was- 


writing some of the reflections I have 
quoted, the issue of assignats had not ex 


ceeded 16 millions, which were less de-- 
preciated than the present currency in: 


Bank-notes. Ihave undoubtedly the ut- 
most confidence in the wisdom and ho- 
nesty of parliament. I believe, that even 
if we do not return to a metallic circula- 
tion, we shall-proceed in the career of de- 
preciation with less rapidity, and with 
more regard -to the principles of justice, 
than any other nation: but I cannot in- 
dulgethe hope, that we shall escape mis- 
chiefs from which none have been exempt- 
ed. There is no such radical difference 
in our situation, as will warrant such a 
hope. Other nations, like ourselves, have 
used the agency of Banks; several times 
has France defrauded her creditors through 
the agency of the Caisse D’Escompte, and 
other banks. A very large part of the 
depreciated paper now current in so many 
of the states of Europe has also been is- 


sued through banks and companies. But . 


we are told, with that complacent smile, 
which too often marks an Englishman, 
when he speaks of the institutions of his 
own country, the Bank of England is 
founded upon principles different from all 
other banks ; it advances its notes only 
for values actually deposited in its coffers. 
I know not, that the principles of the 
Bank of England are in this respect dif- 
ferent from the principles of any other 
bank, No establishment of this kind 
ever professed to make advances of its 
notes, but for securities of adequate value, 
and I am not aware of any great bank, 
(the Ayr Bank excepted,) that failed by 
a departure from its principles, except 
through its accommodation to government. 
I cannot perceive the difference between 
the Bank of England making advances on 
an exchequer bill, and the Caisse D’lis- 
compte issuing its notes on the acceptance 
of a farmer-general of the revenue in 
former times; except in as far as the go- 
vernment of England is more likely te 
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offensive to so many gentlemen to desig«' 
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maintain its faiththan the goverment of 
France. 
beral an advance to government, has uni- 
formly first discredited, and ultimately 
ruined, every bank. Governments, in 
their dealings with banks, resemble 
a class of customers not unusual, who, 
in order to pay one bill, demand per- 
mission to discount another; so, in the 
next year, government will faithfully dis- 
charge its obligations; yet we shall pro- 
bably find, that the claims of the Bank on 


the revenue of the approaching year are. 


somewhat greater than at present. There- 
fore the true matter for our consideration 
is not concerning the principles on which 
the Bank is coriatibuted ; but is it now an 
independent body, in the same degree as in 
former years ? and has it not increased its 
advances, and drawn closer its alliance 
with. government? It has been said the 
pa of depreciation was rapid in 
rance, because paper was issued for the 
capital of the debt created in supporting 
war; it is slow in England, because we 
issue paper for the interest only of the 
capital. It was properly answered, by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that we 
provided for the interest of our debt by an- 
nual taxes; but are not the accommoda- 
tions of the Bank progressively increasing, 
either in the shape of advances, or pur- 
chases of exchequer-bills in the market? 
I disagree with those who profess them- 
selves unsatisfied, unless the Bank pos- 
Sessesa guinea in its hoards, for every 
note that is putinto circulation. Such isnot 
the principle on which paper currency in 
these islands hasbeen established. But I 
may be allowed to ask, is the Bank of 
England actually solvent, except in as far 
as government shall discharge its obliga- 
tions? I voted fora committee to enquire 
into the affairs of the Bank, in order to 
ascertain what proportion its other assets 
bore to its demands on government. The 
deputy governor of the Bank of England 
has since enumerated demands of this de- 
scription to the extent of nineteen mil- 
lions, to which is to be added 800,000/, 
advanced to the East India company, on 
the security of 1,200,000 three per cents. 
and the whole amount of Exchequer bills 
purchased by the Bank, in the market, 
making no less than 26,000,000, Under 
such circumstances, the Bank is little else 
than a machine of government, and can- 
not control its own progress. Who now 
denies that the stoppage of cash payments 
was the result of measures which the 
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Bank was compelled to adopt by Mr. Pitt? 
At that time the Bank direction was com. , 
posed of persons, (Mr. Winthrop and 
others,) brought up in the sober school of 
mercantile economy ; they entertained 
no wild notions of extending trade, or 
carrying on war, by paper credit; and, 
foreseeing the dangerous consequences” 
the propositions to which they were urged, 
they forcibly and solemnly protested 
against them. Did their opposition pre- 
vail? did not the importunity and influ. 
ence of government compel them to yield 
assent to measures which ended in stop- 
page? If such was the influence of go- 
vernment at that period, who shall enter. 
tain a hope that the directors can now re- 
fuse to accede to the requests of govern. 
ment, now that government protects the 
Bank against its own creditors, with a de- 
gree of zeal proportioned to the pecu- 
niary accommodations it has itself re- 
ceived? Let us only consider. what oc- 
curred last year after the examination of 
the Bullion Committee, after it became the 
deliberate opinion of all candid and im- 
partial men, that it was expedient to try 
the effect of a decreased issue with a 
view to remedy the exchanges. It is im- 
possible to suppose that the Bank direo- 
tors were not willing to have made the 
experiment, and the epportunity was af- 
forded them. After having exercised the 
utmost liberality in supporting commer- 
cial credit, the demand for discount fell 
greatly short of its usual extent, and a di- 
minution of the circulation might have 
taken place without affecting the com- 
merce of the country, which had been 
urged as the great motive for sustaining 
it on so enlarged a scale. But did the 
directors of the Bank find themselves at 
liberty to make this salutary experiment, 
by diminishing their circulation in the 
same proportion as the demands for com- 
mercial discounts had diminished? was 
not the influeace of government exer- 
cised to induce the Bank to make ad- 
vances to Mr. Goldsmid and others, and 
to purchase Exchequer bills in the market, 
to such an extent, as involved an increase 
of Bank notes to the amount of twenty 
three millions, being three millions more, 
than in the former year, when the issue 
had been deemed excessive ? In this, I 
blame neither the government, nor the 
Bank ; great mischief might have follow- 
ed, if they had not done so; public se- 
curities might have fallen very consider 


ably; and if they had fallen, the revenue 
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would have been paid in Exchequer bills, 
and the-resources of government have 
entirely failed. I state it, only to shew 
the impossibility of the Bank diminishing 
its issues in the present state of things ; 
to prove, that we must go on in the same 
course in which we are proceeding: and 
thus to demonstrate, that the depreciation 
of Bank notes, which now amounts to 
twenty per cent. has no other limit, than 
the wants and necessities of government. 
If the House will not take warning from 
what has happened in other nations, at 


Jeast let us derive instruction from our own — 


legislative proceedings. On a former 


night an hon. gentleman stated the course - 


of the American legislatures, even when 
acting under the control and supervision 
of the British House of Commons. After 
a paper currency was substituted for the 
precious metals in each State of North 
America, its depreciation speedily fol- 
lowed, and gradually proceeded in its 
course, during a period of sixty years, 
in'times of prosperous trade, and in periods 
of adversity ; until parliament, disregarding 
the arguments, which now meet with so 
favourable a reception in this House, con- 
sulting the principles of justice, and im- 
pressed with a strong sense of the mani- 
fold evils resulting from such a system, 
proceeded to put an end to it by a legis- 
lative enactment. Irefer to the act of the 
4th of Geo. 3, cap. 34, the preamble of 
which never ought to be absent from our 
minds: ‘“ Whereas great quantities of 
paper bills of credit have been created 
and issued in his Majesty’s colonies, or 
plantations in America, by virtue of acts, 
orders, resolutions, or votes of oe 
making and declaring such Bills of credit 
to be legal tender in payment of money ; 
and whereas such Bills have been greatly 
depreciated in their value, by means 
whereof debts have been discharged with 
a mutch less value than was contracted for, 
to the great discouragement and prejudice 
of the trade and commerce of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, by occasioning confusion 
in dealings, and lessening credit in the 
said colonies.” I humbly beseech the 
House to direct its attention most earefully | 
to this instructive case; because it affords | 
an example applicable to our present si- 
tuation in every part. First it shows, that 
whenever a paper circulation has ‘been ' 
substituted for a metallic currency, no’ 
prudence in the issue of it; no attachment | 
to the principles of justice; not even the 
supervision of parliament legislating as’ 
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judges, and not as parties, can preserve it 
from depreciation. Can the representa~ 
tive of money be as valuable as the thing 
represented, unless convertible into money 
at pleasure ? Can a promise to pay, ata 
period indefinite, be as valuable as an 
actual payment? In every state through- 
out the colonies, depreciation varied only 
in proportion to the moderation observed 
in the issues of paper. In some States it 
amounted to! eleven hundred currency for 
100 pounds sterling, while it wasonly one 
hundred and thirty per cent, in the wise, 
moral, and religious state of Pennsylvania. 

Secondly, it proves, that in such a state 
of things, the evil has no tendency to cor- 
rect itself, and is no way influenced by 
what is called a favourable or unfavour- 
able balance of trade. During 60 years, 
our American Colonies carried on the most 
favourable commerce; yet they derived 
no accession of the precious metals suffi- 
cient to supersede the use of paper cur- 
rency, though in the immediate vicinity 
of the mines which supplied the world, 

Thirdly, the proceeding issaid by Adam 
Smith to bear resemblance to a scheme of 
fraudulent debtors to cheat their creditors, 
and its injustice and impolicy are forcibly 
set forth in the emphatical words which I 
have quoted from the act, But the Ame- 
ricans themselves were totally unconscious 
either of the cause or the result of the 
system. Like ourselves they attributed 
the fall of exchange to the deranged state 
of commerce, and being for the most part 
debtors to the Mother country, loudly 
complained of the injustice of parliament, 
when it enacted that paper should no 
longer be deemed legal tender. 

Lastly, we may hence learn how vain ‘is 
the apprehension, generally entertained, 
that, by a recurrence to cash payments, 
we shall want a measure of exchange in all 
the ordinary transactions of human life ; 
since we find, that a currency which had 
existed during half a century, and ex- 
tended to the minutest fractional pay- 
ments, was decried after a period of four- 
teen months ; and that the precious metals 
immediately assumed the ‘place of ‘the 
former depreciated paper, without octa- 
sioning the least embarrassment to indivi~ 
duals, or ‘to the State, and with incalcau. 
lable benefit to the community. 

Having said so much, with immediate 
reference to the Bill, I hope I may be al- 
lowed to trouble the House with a few 
words concerning the effect of a depreci- 
ation of currency, asthe subject appears 
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to me much misunderstood. It has been 
conceived, that the present is a question 
which chiefly concerns the landed in- 
terest: but, in point of fact, it relates, al- 
most exclusively, to the public creditor, 
and all others who have fixed incomes ; 
and touches the landed proprietor no 
otherwise, than during the period for 
which his leases are granted. It must be 
sufficiently evident to every one who has 
reflected upon the subject, that, as the va- 
jue of all articles depends upon their re- 
lative plenty or scarcity, whenever the 
currency of any community is increased, 
whether consisting of the precious metals, 
or of paper,-it must represent a smaller 
quantity of all other articles. © When 
this change takes place, each party na- 
turally endeavours to shift the burthen 
from himself; the landlord demands a 
higher rent, and obtains it, because the 
value of land is measured by the quantity 
of labour which it can command, and by 
no other scale ; the price of labour is in no 
degree affected, the value of labour being 
in all cases proportioned to the demand 
for it, and paid for, in a certain propor- 
tion of the necessaries and conveniencies 
of life, whatever may be the nominal va- 
lues which represent that proportion. 
Neither are merchants and traders, who 
buy to sell again, in any way injured ; 
they only pay a greater nominal value 
for each commodity they purchase, which 
they sell again for a proportionate in- 
crease :—-nay, in every instance, where 
they trade upon a borrowed capital, they 
are benefited, as they are enabled to ac- 
quit the original debt contracted, with a 
less quantity of real value. The only 
persons who are substantially affected 
and injured, are the public creditors, and 
all other classes of men who have fixed 
incomes, or are under contracts, the mea- 
sure of which is regulated by a monied 
price; they have no means of casting 
the burthen from their own shoulders; the 
amount of their receipt is fixed and li- 


mited by the engagement itself, and in 


reality daily decreases by becoming ex- 
changeable for a less quantity of every 
At first view, it might be 
thought that the state stands in the same 
relation with this class of persons, its re- 
venue being fixed, and its expenditure 
dependent on the value of the labour and 
other articles which it has occasion to 
purchase; but it will be found that so 
much of the revenue as consists of ad va- 
lerem duties, such as the stamps, Property 
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Tax, and many others, rises with the des 
preciation of the currency ; and, above 
all, the state has the power of compensat- 
ing itself for a depreciation in the value of 
its revenue, by an increase of imposts, 
The state, therefore, remains a gainer, on 
all payments made to its creditors, of the 
difference between the value of money 
at the time when it pays, and the value 
of money at the time the loan was con. 
tracted; and ultimately nations have 
generally availed themselves of such a 
contingency to expunge their public debt, 
The wealth, the industry, the commerce, 
the agriculture of the nation, are neither 
advanced nor impeded. ‘To suppose that 
the state acquires a power of maintaining 
foreign wars, and adds greatly to its pe. 
cuniary resources, by means of the depre- 
ciation of currency, is an absurdity resery. 
ed for present times :—foreign wars can 
be supported only by the surplus of our 
agriculture and commerce, beyond what 
is necessary for our own consumption; 
and the means of the state are always pro. 
portioned to the extent of that surplus, 
whether represented by a greater or 
smaller quantity of nominal value. 

When therefore the first symptoms of 
depreciation become apparent, the publi¢ 
creditor, and every class of persons en- 
joying fixed incomes, are peculiarly en- 
titled to the care and protection of the le- 
gislature, because their condition depends 
wholly on the faith and honour of the 
state. By various natural causes, their, 
incomes are liable to gradual deterioration; 
but, if to this be added a deterioration 
arising from the depreciation of the cur- 
rency itself, the state is then guilty of the 
utmost degree of injustice and oppression. 
When the stoppage of the Bank took 
place, in 1797, our necessities compelled 
us to be guilty of this injustice, by paying 
the public creditor in paper, instead of 
metallic currency, leaving other classes 
of creditors to exact a metallic payment 
from their debtors, whenever they thought 
fit. But this, so far from being an undue 
preference of the private creditor, seemed 
to the public creditor an important secu- 
rity against an indefinite extension of in- 
justice. It kept alive a memory of the 
true measure of value, and of his contract 
with the state. It was calculated to retain 
more metallic currency in circulation, than 
would otherwise have remained. It seem- 
ed a guarantee for moderation in the issue 
of notes, since none were bound to ac- 
cept them but while they were judged of 
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equal value with cash, and the guarantee 
would have been effectual, if we had.been 
individually vigilant, when the early 
symptoms of depreciation became ap- 
parent. If from unsuspecting confidence 
depreciation should ensue, and men should 
insist on metallic’ payments, as lord King 
is now doing, confidence in the justice of 
the British parliament forbade the appre- 
hension, that when every individual was 
enabled to obtain payment of his debt in 
the good and lawful money in which it was 
contracted, the state would persevere to 
pay its creditors in depreciated paper. 
Now the argument ofthe noble lord (lord 
Castlereagh) is a little curious. His sen- 
sibility is extremely acute on this subject. 
«Would you,” says he, “commit the 
monstrous injustice of paying the public 
creditor in paper, while-the private cre- 
ditor is paid in metallic money ?” an ar- 
gument in itself a confession that paper 
is less valuable than coin. The just re- 
medy would be to pay the public creditor 
according to the terms of his contract, 
“ But,” says the noble lord, “ Take from 
the private creditor the right of demand- 


‘ing payment according to the terms of 


his contract, and deal out the same mea- 
sure of injustice to both parties, by com- 
pelling them to accept payment in depre- 
ciated paper.’ On behalf of the public 
creditors, I do most earnestly protest 
against the remedy proposed by the noble 
lord. if the necessities of the state do not 
enable it to fulfil its engagements with 
us, our lot will not be alleviated by an in- 
fraction of justice extended to other de- 
scriptions of men: let them enjoy their 
rights in their fullest extent; the wrong 
we sustain must be so manifest to all man- 
kind, that in process of time, relief may be 
granted to us; but if acommon measure 
of injustice be extended to all other mem- 
bers of the community, then we shall be 
entirely forgotten, and finally afford to 
mankind another example of the fate that 
awaits those who enter into engagements, 
in which right is on one side, and power 
on the other. 

But let me now examine the conduct of 
lord King, which has been as much con- 
demned by the public in general, as within 
the walls of the House. After the most 
deliberate and sober reflection, I solemnly 
declare, that in my judgment, he merits 
the thanks of the public, rather than its 
censure. I do not hesitate to avow, that 
for the last three years, during which de- 
preciation has been going on, I have very 
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often deliberated on demanding payment 
of debts in metallic money ; and if I have 
been deterred from doing so, it has not 
been from any doubt of the justice of the 
measure: but being totally unconnected 
with party, and fully sensible of my own 
insignificance, I did not find in myself cous 
rage to brave the clamour which I foresaw 
would be raised by the many persons in- 
terested in the continuance of the present 
system of things. By this declaration, I 
trust I shall not be deemed to brave public 
opinion. He who affects to place himself 
above the opinion of mankind, is more or 
less than man ; but entertaining these sen- 
timents, I will not, while I am conscious 
of their rectitude, shrink from the avowal 
of them, because they may be unpopular. 
What is the spirit of the contract between 
a landlord and his tenant ?—That the land- 
lord shall receive a monied rent equal to 
a certain proportion of the produce of the 
soil ;—and if a monied rent paid in notes, 
actually depreciated, no longer. represents 
that proportion of the produce, is it unjust 
or unfair to require payment in metallic 
currency, which more nearly represents 
that proportion? Suppose the noble lord 
to have let, in 1780, a field capable of pro- 
ducing four quarters of wheat, worth on 
an average of the last 15 years 180 shil- 
lings; and to have allowed 135 shillings 
for the labour and stock of the tenant, and 
reserved to himself a rent of 45 shillings of 
metallic money, or one quarter of the pro- 
duce. Suppose the same field still to pro- 
duce four quarters, which, on an average 
of five years, sells for 85 shillings per 
quarter, or 340 shillings, in paper currency. 
The sum necessary to compensate the 
labour and replace the stock of the tenant 
will be 225 or 3 of the produce, ever 

article necesary to cultivation having ad- 
vanced in cost in the same proportion; 
but if he can acquit himself of his rent by. 
45 shillings of the same currency, he will 
be a gainer of 40 shillings; the share of 
the landlord, which, in the contemplation 
of the parties when the contract was made, 
amounted to 47, will be reduced to 23 
and the farmer, who looked to 4}, will re- 
ceive 32. Repayment is not demanded of 
the J, or 40s. thus lost by the landlord, 
and gained unexpectedly by the tenant. 
Lord King was aware of the natural depre- 
ciation of money in a rich and flourishing 
country, and is content that his tenant 
shall enjoy a very large portion of the 
gain. He requires only that his contract 
shall be executed in the terms in which it 
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"is conceived 45 shillings formerly con- 


tained about 9 ounces of standard silver, 
and were represented by 18 pieces, called 
half-crowns.. The mystic word “ Bank” 
has been imprinted on their face, and he 
is required to receive these same pieces as 
of the value of three shillings, though no 
individual in the community will give in 
exchange for them, a particle more of his 
property, than when they passed by their 
oldname. Our tone and manner of think- 
ing may have altered, since the case is no 
longer viewed in the abstract; such tran- 
sactions, however in other countries, and 
among ourselves in other times, have been 
stigmatized as gross and barefaced frauds. 
But the currency of the bank, though it 
may have lost of its value on "Change, is 
not yet omnipotent in Westminster-hall ; 
and lord King has appealed to the law of 
his country, to enforce the rights which 
still remain to him. 

But it is urged that landlords may exer- 
cise a grievous oppression over tenants. 
These names, whenever they are used, we 
consider to be descriptive of parties be- 
tween whom respect and attachment, 
kindness and protection, mutually exist. 
And, happily for this country, so rare is 


‘the character of a harsh landlord, that I 


believe much of the odium attached to lord 
King has proceeded from an idea, that 
some severity to the tenant was in con- 
templation. The calculation with which 
I have troubled the House will show, that 
even if rents were paid in the manner de- 
manded by lord King, the gain of the 
tenant, which is now 40s. upona payment 
of 85s., will only be reduced to 3is., an 
advantage accruing to the tenant from the 
increased abundance of the precious 


metals, and other circumstances. But, even 


laying these circumstances out of our view, 
the tenant, whose currency consists for the 
most part of private banker’s notes, will be 
no sufferer. Neither the public, nor lord 
King, seem to have been aware of the 
37th Geo. 3, cap. 32. Iwas not till lately 
conscious of the powers it granted to en- 
force payment, in money, of one and two 

und notes from the private bankers, who 

ve issued them. By means of that act 
the tenant who holds such paper will be 
entirely relieved. Whenever the landlord 
demands a metallic payment, it will only 
be necessary to carry the very notes, with 


which the tenant has usually paid his rent, | 


to the private bank, and demand their 
value in specie. The law has provided 
efficacious means for enforcing the de- 
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mand ; and if any hardship or inconye. 
nience or loss is sustained, it will fall, 
where it ought to fall, on those who during 
fourteen years, have reaped large gains 
from the circulation of notes; who, by 
the extent to which they have pushed 
their issues, have rendered manifest and 
intolerable the depreciation inseparable 
from paper currency. I hope no man 
will judge me to speak invidiously : I con. 
sider all private banks as institutions aris. 
‘ing out of the wants of the community, 
and eminently useful. So far from con. 
curring with those who would sacrifice 
them at the shrine of the Bank of England, 
I would rather forfeit all the benefits 
resulting from that establishment,. than 
disturb ane individual in his honest calling, 
whether. founded on the accumulated 
capital of several generations, or upon a 
bare confidence in the probity and indus- 
try of the individual. But I will not, I 
dare not release him from the perform. 
ance of ene tittle of his engagement. If 
it be demanded, as in the case of the 
tenant, “ Did the parties look to the fulfil. 
ment of the contract in any other manner 
than in bayk-notes?” I answer, they did 
so look. Not only is the private banker 
bound to pay one and two pound notes in 
money, by the general law of the land, 
from whose obligations no man is exempt 
by reason of ignorance; but, by the 37th 
Geo. 3, cap. 32, a distinct and special con- 
tract was created ; private bankers were 
allowed to press their circulation into the 
retail transactions of life: but this great 
source of emolument was permitted to 
them only on the special condition of con- 
verting their notes into money at the op- 
tion of the holder under pain of specified 
penalties. The boon was accepted, with 
all the obligations attendant on it; each 
village soon produced a banking shop; for 
fourteen years the country has been satu- 
rated with paper currency, and profits have 
been enjoyed beyond the wildest expeet- 
tation. After sucha lapse of time, when 
at length it is perceived, that the easy con- 
fidence of the country has been abused ; 
when our circulation is manifestly depre- 
ciated; when each individual has been in- 
jured in his fortune by a departure from the 
only true and just measure of value ; shall 
we stigmatize the individual who refuses 
to receive a depreciated currency, and 
exercises the option granted to him by the 
law, for the very purpose of preventing 
that depreciation which the legislature 
foresaw ? 
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Lask the noble lord, if, when the assig- 
nats were first sent forth into circulation ; 
if, when the American Congress, in the year 
1775, first issued their currency ; if, when 
our own colonies first emitted that com- 
pulsory paper which parliament has des- 
cribed as pregnant with so many evils; if, 
in those countries, there had been found a 
person, who, disdaining public clamour, 
and appealing to the laws of his country, 
{and those laws could have been enforced), 
had refused to submit to the aggravated 
injustice of receiving such paper in dis- 
charge of an obligation contracted in good 
and lawful money; I ask the noble lord, 
if such a person rousing the nation from its 
slumbers, had rendered it sensible of the 
evils of all compulsory paper, and restored 
the use of metallic currency; would such 
a man have been stigmatised as regardless 
of the obligations of conscience, and in- 
sensible to the prosperity of his country? 

But it is said that the public mind has 
been disturbed, and its confidence in the 
notes of the Bank of England abated. I 
believe that a confidence in the notes of 
the Bank of Englaud is very little in- 
fluenced by our resolutions. If our opi- 
nions could attach estimation to them, we 
have already declared them equal in value 
to the precious metals; but on such sub- 
jects mankind are influenced by the evi- 
dence of their own senses, and estimate all 
articles by their value in exchange. The 
little importance attached to our opinions 
in the market cannot be better illustrated, 
than by the fact stated by an hon. director 
of the Bank, that, while this Bill has been 
under discussion, exchanges and the price 
of bullion have become more favourable. 

The noble lord is likewise of opinion, 
that asense of moral duty should have 
deterred lord King from the course which 
hehas taken. 1 can very well admit, that 
if the depreciation was very inconsider- 
able, as in the first year after the restriction, 
when the precious metals and paper were 
readily exchangeable for each other, at a 
small premium, it would have beenimproper 
to have disturbed an order of things with 
which the country was generally satistied. 
But I wish to know to what extent this for- 
bearance is to be carried : ifa sense of moral 
duty may induce our submission to a de- 
preciation of five per cent., are we bound 
to submit to a depreciation of ten? or, if 
to ten, to fifteen or twenty? Under such 
circumstances, if government, from tem- 
porary motives, refuses to remedy a di- 
sease so fatally progressive in its nature, 

( VOL. XX. ) 
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and avows its determination to persevere, 
—is it unbecoming a man of high rank 


and irreproachable character, raised above | 


the suspicion of mercenary motives, to 
prociaim the wrong he feels, and to ap- 
peal to the laws of his country to remedy 
an evil which can be resisted only in its 
incipient stages? For be it always re- 
membered, that, if we shall persevere;in 
this system, and depreciation shall in- 
crease, it will be impossible to retrace our 
steps: the hardship of compelling the ful- 
filment, in metallic value, of contracts 
which have been formed at periods of de- 
preciation, being no less apparent, than to 
suffer a debtor to discharge, by depreciated 
paper, an obligation contracted when the 
real was correspondent with the nominal 
value of money. Let us not deceive our- 
selves: let us not fortify each other in 
error, by reviling the man who recalls us 
to a dispassionate consideration of this 
subject by an appeal to the judges of the 
land, to that tribunal which is exempt from 
passion and prejudice. Does or does not 
depreciation exist? is the true test by 
which the conduct of lord King must be 
judged. If depreciation does not exist, he 
has erred greatly: but if depreciation 
does exist, and to a considerable extent, 
then is he the defender of the rights of the 
public creditor, and all other persons en- 
Joying fixed incomes, as payment to them 
in a depreciated currency has ever been 
acknowledged to be a most manifest in- 
justice. 

And now to the question of depreciation, 
to which I should have addressed myself 
in an earlier stage, had I conceived that it 
would still have been denied. I despair 
however of convincing any man who is 
not already satisfied. Have not two years 
now elapsed, since the exchanges with all 
foreign countries have been depressed, 
below their usual level, to the amount of 
20 per cent.? Do not the precious metals, 
compared with Bank-notes, bear the samé 
relative increase of value? Has it not 
been stated, that, in Jersey, the guinea ex- 
changed for twenty-five livres, and the 
Louis d’or for twenty-four livres ; that the 
Jersey Bank-note for a Louis payable in 
specie exchanged for twenty-four livrés, 
and that the English Bank-note exchang: 
ed only for twenty livres? Is it mot ac 
knowledged even by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the precicus metals aré 
more valuable than paper, under certain 
circumstances? and if more valuable for 
any supposed purpose, must not that alone 
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give them a value in the general estima- 
tion beyond paper, which is not so appli- 
cable? But will the evidence, resulting 
from the late issue of Bank-tokens, like- 
wise be denied? The whole cannot be 
be greaier or more valuable than the parts 
of which it is composed; three notes of 
one pound each cannot be more valuable 
than twenty three-shilling pieces of the 
new currency; and these twenty three- 
shilling pieces actually contain something 
Jess than the same quantity of standard 
silver, as was contained in twenty half- 
crowns. ‘Suppose the Bank-notes for 
twenty-three millions, now in circulation, 
annihilated, and the same represented by 
@ proportionate number of three shilling 
pieces, would gentlemen then assert that 
our currency was not depreciated? The 
same quantity of silver as was contained in 
fifty shillings would represent sixty shil- 
lings, and would any one deny that the 
denomination of our standard was raised, 
which is precisely the same thing? But 
really in discussing this question, gentle- 
men of the gravest character, and enjoy- 
ing the highest authority in the House, 
for accuracy, and acquaintance with sub- 
jects of this nature, seem to feel themselves 
atliberty to indulge inthe most extravagant 
erversions or omissions. Would it be 
elieved, that the treasurer of the navy 
had twice entered into a discussion of the 
amount of our currency, and had each 
time omitted an item of thirty millions in 
his calculations? Would it be believed 
that he had totally left out of considera- 
tion the circulation of the private Bank- 
notes previous to the restriction, and in the 
present times? He has stated that the 
amount of our cireulation in former times 
was thirty millions of specie and eleven 
millions of Bank-notes, and asked how it 
was possible to conceive a redundancy in 
our present circulation, when it consisted 
of twenty-three millions of Bank-notes, 
and when our gold was reduced to a sum 
not exceeding five millions; making in the 
whole twenty-eight millions, instead of 
forty-one of which it formerly consisted ? 
I believe this estimate of our specie to 
be considerably exaggerated ; but, pro- 
ceeding upon the right hon. gentleman’s 
own data, his calculation is manifestly de- 
fective. Private Bank notes formed a 
material part of our circulation before the 
restriction, and now exceed our Bank 
currency and specie united. Conformably 
to the right hon. gentleman’s own view, 
currency was 
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30,000,000 Specie 
11,000,000 Bank notes 

7,000,000 Country notes ; 
Its present amount is 

5,000,000 Specie 

23,000,000 Bank notes 

32,000,000 Country notes, 
Making sixty millions in the whole; and 
constituting an addition to our currency 
of 12 millions instead of a diminution of 
13; oran error in the right hon. gentle. 
man’s statement to the extent of 95 
millions. 

I hope I shall not be deemed presump. 
tuous, when I most earnestly implore the 
House to attend to the facts that regard 
the circulation of private banks, because 
very little attention has been bestowed on 
the subject, and it has been thought im- 
possible to ascertain the amount of their 
circulation. 

It is sufficiently known, that, by’ various 
acts, a stamp duty is imposed on all pro- 
missory notes re-issuable, progressive ac- 
cording to the value expressed on the face 
of the notes. From October, 1804, to 
October, 1808, the duty by the 44 Geo. 3, 
was 3d, for every note, the value ex- 
pressed on which did notexceed £.1 1 

6d. for every note not exceeding... 2 2 

‘Qd. for every note not exceeding... 5 § 

Is. for every note not exceeding.,.20 0 

These duties, since October 1808, have 
been increased by the 48th Geo, 3, ona 
scale with which it is not necessary to 
trouble the House. It is greatly to be la- 
mented, that accounts of the produce of 
the duties on promissory notes re-issuable, 
cannot be had from an earlier period than 
October, 1804, they having been con- 
founded with the duties on bills of ex- 
change. Had they been in existence, we 
might have traced the progressive in- 
crease of private bank circulation from its 
origin, But the accounts since October 
1804, have been kept with the utmost re- 
gularity, and show the amount of stamps 
of each class which have been issued. 
Notes for 5/. and upwards may be re-is- 
sued as often as they return upon their is- 
suers, during three vears after their first 
emission, when the law requires the is- 
suers to cancel them. Notes of one and 
two guineas may be re-issued for a period 
unlimited, it having been assumed, that, in 
the course of three years circulation, 
they generally become so rubbed and 
worn as to be defaced, and incapable of 
further circulation. This statement was 


‘furnished to the treasury by the private 
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1808 9,767,278 24,473,184 
1809 ......- 13,309,786 ...... 29,467,708 
1810 ....666 14,880,768 ...... 32,961,169 


bankers, and therefore the average cir- 
culation of these notes may be presumed 
to last so long at the least. It is evident 
that no banker will incar the expense of 
issuing a note with a new stamp, as long 
as he has in his possession any notes 
which have been returned upon him, and 
are circulable ; neither will he keep by 
him any large quantity of stamps ready to 
be filled up, when communication with 
the metropolis is so easy and expeditious. 
The number of stamps issued in three 

ears antecedent to any given period will 
therefore shew the number in actual cir- 
culation. The only deduction to which 
the gross amount seems liable, is, for the 
banks which have failed, or declined bu- 
siness during the interval, which gentle- 
men may estimate in any manner they 
please, but which can scarcely be equal 
to the number of stamps which remain in 
circulation beyond the period fixed by 
the law. 

Proceeding upon these data, we have 
therefore the means of ascertaining the 
issues of private bankers with considerable 
accuracy, by calculating the sums issued 
on the several classes of stamps. 1 assume 
that for every 3d. stamp on which the 
private banker is competent by law to 
issue a promissory note for one guinea, 
there shall have been issued a promis- 
sory note for one pound only: 


For every 6d. or two guineas’ stamp £.2 
For every 9d. or five guineas’......... 5 


And for every Is. or 20/. and upwards 
10l. only. The actual issues cannot have 
been less ; they probably have been more. 
Applying this calculation to the stamps 
in the year ending October 1805, the re- 
sult will as be follows : 


No. of Stamps. 

2,905,600 1/. 1s, stamps at 12. only 2,905,600 
823,466 5 5 Gi 4,117,330 
20's O 10 ...... 3,026,000 


Pursuing the same method in the follow- 


ing years we have for 


1806 stamps 4,032,155 ....+. 10,337,905 
1807 2,834,072 6,123,620 
1808 2OOL,OSL 8,011,659 
1810 4,405,054 9,617,081 
Hence it appears, that the number of 
stamps in circulation, at the end of three 
years, in October, 1807, was 10,929,893, 
and the correspondent value of the notes 


issued by private bankers,was £26,574,455 
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The issues of the Bank of England have 
been progressive in like manner: 
In 1807 ...... 17,500,000 
1808 17,500,000 
1809 ...... 20,000,000 
1810 3..... 23,000,000 


Combining the issues of private bankers 
with the issues of the Bank of England, 
the whole paper circulation of the king- 
dom will have been : 

1807 44,000,000 

1808 42,000,000 

1809 ...... 49,400,000 

1810 ....6. 56,000,000 


I entreat the Treasurer of the Navy will 
do me the honour to bestow his attention 
on these facts. They are founded on do- 
cuments which cannot be controverted. 
In each calculation I have assumed that 
the actual issue of the private banker is 
the smallest sum for which the stamp is 
available, and not the largest, as 1 might 
have been justified in doing, The result 
would have given an increased circulation 
of several millions. But, if I am not in 
error, ail doubt as to depreciation must 
cease. Here is an end of the argument, 
that our circulation has been gradually 
extended with the increase of our com- 
merce and our revenue, during a lapse of 
fourteen years. Jam willing to allow, 
that until the year 1808, our paper cur- 
rency may have extended itself with some 
relation to these circumstances, though 
with much more rapid progression. But 
what has been the state of our revenue, or 
our commerce, during the two last years? 
Our revenue has advanced a little; but 
our commerce has declined, as my ho- 
nourable friends tell me, and its decline is 
the cause of the evils we suffer. To what 
then has this enormous increase of paper 
circulation been owing? To the facility 
of the Bank in granting accommodation to 
government, and to the activity of private 
bankers to push the circulation of their 
notes in proportion to the increased issues 
in the metropolis. The depreciation of 
paper in former years, was chiefly a sub- 
ject of private discussion among specula- 
tive men. But, when seven millions were 
added to our currency in one year, can we 


doubt the cause of the fall of our ex-. 


changes? and when an addition of a like 
sum ensued in the succeeding year, shall 
we be surprised if the depreciation of paper 
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is now universally manifest? That. prices 
advanced more than one half during the 
latter part of the 16th century is uni- 
versally known; and the importation of 
the precious metals from America, which 
in no-year exceeded six millions, diffused 
throughout the world, is acknowledged to 
have been the cause. Will then the stur- 
diest believer of the immutable value of 
Bank paper now maintain that fourteen 
millions can be added to the paper circu- 
lation of Great Britain in two years, with- 
out producing some effect of the same na- 
ture? Even the noble lord may hesitate 
in longer asserting that our disease is the 
scarcity of gold compared with paper, ra- 
ther than the redundancy of paper com- 
pared with the precious metals. In my 
mind the difficulty is, how so great an in- 
crease of currency has produced so little 
advance of prices; and I might thence 
doubt the accuracy of my own statement, 
if I did not call to mind the many histori- 
cal facts, which prove, that prices do not 
instantly follow an increase of the circu- 
lating medium, and do not find their true 
until it has been ftusly diffused 
throughout the community, and intermixed 
an every transaction of life. 

But there is another view on which I 
am content to rest this question. In a 
former debate, a right hon. gentleman of 
the most extensive information, and the 
utmost candour of mind, called upon a late 
Secretary of the Treasury, whobad greatly 
distinguished himself on such subjects, to 
state, whether he contended, that the cur- 
rency was depreciated on a general view 
of prices? I then accepted the challenge, 
and declared that the argument for depre- 
ciation was at an end, unless it could be 
shewn that the currency was depreciated 
on a comparison with all those articles, 
which political writers, in considering this 
question, have adverted to as tests of de- 
preciation. 

As to the price of wheat, which,is deem- 
ed by Adam Smith a more accurate cri- 
terion of the value of money than any 
other commodity or set 6f commodities, I 
ean-only repeat what has been better ex- 
‘ptessed by lord King himself. I: will be 
found that the price of wheat on an aver- 
age of fifteen years, from 1771 to 1785, 
was 46s, a quarter; from 1786 to 1797 it 
was 52s. a quarter; and from 1798 to 


1810, (omitting 1800 and 1801 as years of 


dearth,) wheat has been 71s. a quarter. It 
will further appear, that in the year 1797, 
wheat being at 52s. a quarter, a pound 
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Troy of: gold, viz. 444 guineas, oy 
46/. 14s. 6d. sterling, represented 18 quars 
ters of wheat. From 1802 to 1806, when 
wheat was 70s. a quarter, one pound of 
gold at the Mint price of 34. 17s. 10%¢, 
per ounce, represented 13,5, quarters. of 
wheat: but at the real price of gold in 
the market at 41. 2s. per ounce, it repre. 
sented 14%, quarters. From 1806 to 1810) 
the average price of wheat has been 85s, 
a quarter. One pound of gold at the 
Mint price represented 11 quarters ; and 
at the mean price of gold in the market, 
which may be stated at 4/. 7s. per ounce, 
one pound of gold represented 12} quarters, 
But if the price of wheat be objected to 
as the test of value, shall this question be 
tried by reference to the tables of sir 
George Shuckburgh Evelyn? They were 
constructed to ascertain the value of mo- 
ney from the Norman conquest, and have 
been highly celebrated for accuracy, 
They are founded on a comparison of the 
price of wheat, of twelve difterent articles 
of husbandry, of day-labour, and of 
butcher’s meat, and an average is taken of 
the whole as the true measure of depre- 
ciation. ‘This calculation gives a depre- 
clauion greater by about a filth, than if 
calculated by the price of wheat only, 
Assuming 100 as the integer im the year 
1550, the depreciation in the year 1700 
was 238. In 1795 the depreciation was 
426 by the price of wheat, and 531 on a 
mean of the four arucles. ‘The same cal- 
culation continued to the present time 
will give a depreciation of 696 by the 
price of wheat, and 820 on a mean of the 
four articles. 

A pamphlet has. been published, not 
wanting in ingenuity, in which the de- 
preciation of our currency is contro- 
verted, because the monied prices of 
cotton, sugar, coffee, tea, tobacco, cur- 
rants, and nutmegs, are not advanced be- 
yond the prices in the year 1800. But 
did any writer ever deem these to be are 
ticles by which an estimate was to be 
formed of the comparative value of mo- 
ney? If coffee is to be used as the stand- 
ard of value, the result will be, that in- 
stead of any depreciation in the course of 
the last century, the currency has ad- 
vanced in value, coffee being now five 
times cheaper than it was in the beginning 
of the last century. But, taking as a test 
the table adduced by the author of the 
pamphlet himself, it will be found, that 
every article of agricultural produce, and 
every other commodity not susceptible of 
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indefinite increase by machinery or other 
improvements in manufacture, is really 
advanced in price nearly in the same pro- 

rtions. A few exceptions have been 

uoted, such as iron and wool: but the 
first is to be accounted for by the im- 
provement of our home manufactures, and 
the second by the large importation from 
Spain. If these facts be correct, they 
will effectually confute the doctrine, that 
«jt is not paper which is depreciated 
from abundance, but gold which is become 
scarce.” ‘The House will recollect what 
reprobation this doctrine, when first start- 
ed, incurred from Mr. Fox, and with how 
little favour it was viewed by Mr. Pitt, 
though now the doctrine of the day, ap- 
plauded and followed by merchants, and 
bankers, and ministers. We have never 
been told by what scale gentlemen, when 
they so argue, measure the vaiue of gold; 
but are they prepared to deny, that the 
prices of the precious metals must be mea- 
sured, like other commodities which by 
an unresirained sale have found their 
level, by the labour and capital neces- 
sarily employed to bring them to market? 
Are not the precious metals dear or cheap, 
in proportion as they exchange for more 
or less of othe: articles, on which certain 
portions of labour and capital have been 
expended ?—TI/, as stated by lord King, 
one pound troy of gold now represents in 
its real value 13 quarters of wheat instead 
of 18 quarters which it represented for- 
meriy ; and if all prices bear something 
of the same proportion to gold; it cannot 
be doubted that gold is cheaper, or in 
other words, that goid represents less valve 
than formerly. We likewise know by 
the testimony of Humboldt and every 
other writer who has visited Spanish Ame- 
rica, that the metals raised from the mines 
exceed in the proportion of 3 to 2 the 
quantity raised in former periods. The 
exportation of silver to India and China 
has also ceased of late years. Indeed we 
now hear of reimportations from these 
countries. But, what I deem of no less 
importance is, that very large quantities 
of the precious metals, hitherto used as 
coin in the several countries of Europe, 
are no longer employed for that purpose, 
and are returned into the bullion market 
to be applied to their metallic purposes 
alone. What is become of the twenty- 
five millions supposed to have circulated 
as coin in this island? Has not a large | 
part returned to its other metallic uses? | 
and could such an addition be made to 
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the quantity of precious metals in the 
market of Evrope without producing & 
sensibie reduction of their price? Do 

not an increased quantity of gold ond 
silver plate, and other ornaments, every 


| where strike our senses ? which is not ac- 


counted for by the increased wealth of the 
community alone, but must likewise be 
traced to an increase of the metals them- 
selves. Facts of the same nature have 
been equally remarked in countries, which 
have not advanced in opulence like this 
nation. Throughout France a great im 
crease in the nominal prices of labour and 
other things has been noticed by the 
statistical reports of all the prefeets. ‘This 
increase has extended itself to Poland, and 
other parts the least accessible to com- 
merce. It has been estimated at 25 per 
cent. which wili correspond with the de- 
preciation of 45 per cent. observable 
among ourselves, being 25 per cent. for 
the decrease in the value of the metals, 
and 20 per cent, for a decrease in the 
value of bank-paper, when compared with 
the metals. Yet it bad been imagined by 
many gentlemen, when these discussions 
commenced, that the price of gold had 
risen on the continent for no other reason 
than because gold passed out of this coun- 
try. I entreat they will reconsider the 
facts, and I venture to assert, that there 
are only two articles in existence of which 
gold now represents a larger proportion 
than it used to do; silver, from the in- 
creased fecundity of the mines, and an im- 
proved mode of working; and bank-notes, 
from the redundancy of the manufacture. 

A right hon. gentleman (Mr. Vansiitart) 
who brought forward Resolutions, which, 
it was contended by their advocates, 
would set at rest this question, admitted 
Irish bank-notes to have been depreciated 
in 1804, because two prices existed, and 
one exchanged for a larger portion of 
commodities than the other; which he 
denied then to have been the case in Eng- 
land. He wasanswered: “ Wait the de- 
cision of De Yonge’s case, now under the 
consideration of the judges, and you will 
here also see two prices generally esta- 
blished.””, The case has been decided 
conformably to truth and justice, by which 
alone the judges of the land have ever 
been actuated. Two prices do now exist 
publicly, as in fact they did exist pri- 
vately, and will exist after our bill. Not 
a street in London where more value in 
exchange cannot be obtained for one hun- 


dred guineas in gold, than for one hundred 
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and five pounds in notes. Will the right 
hon. gentleman still deny the fact? or will 
he argue that the precious metals have 
acquired an artificial value? Such cant is 
unworthy of the candour and kuowledge 
and talents of that right hon. gentleman, 
He knows full well, that the law may give 
an artificial value to a paper currency, be- 
cause it may cause it to be received in 
payment of revenue, and enable a debtor 
to acquit a debt of one pound with a shil- 
ling ; but the value of guineas, like other 
articles, is regulated by the labour and 
capital necessary to bring them to market ; 
and they never can possess any other 
value. After all these proofs, and the 
many more which may be adduced from 
our own daily expenditure, he who stili 
continues to deny the depreciation of bank- 

aper, can only be classed with the mi- 
nisters of Austria, who still complain of 
the machinations of merchanis to keep 
down the exchange, when the price of 
government paper compared with specie 
is as 4 to 

But there is a considerable class of per- 
sons, who, admitting the dangerous couse- 
quences of a further perseverance in the 
use of paper currency, sti!l ask, ELow shail 
we get back to a metallic circulation? 
Where shall we find ine precious metals in 
sufficient quantiiy to supply the place of 
so much paper? And when a learned 
gentleman had argued, ‘‘ Leave them to 
find their way hituer; they will come es 
claret does;” a great ayantage in point 
of argument was supposed to have been 
obtained by the supporters of the bill. 
But I still do not hesitate to say on this, 
as in so many points of our case, look to 
your own legislative proceedings. Notwith- 
standing this and many other arguments 
of the same nature, you did decry the 
paper currency of North America, after a 
period of 14-months ; and though no means 
were adopted by the state ty procure an 
importation of the precions metals, they 
were found ia sufficient quantity to supply 
all the purposes of a circulating medium. 
But if an example of a more striking na- 
ture be necessary, it is afforded by France. 
Without warning, without preparation, the 
paper circulation ceased, and the country 
returned to a metallic circulation. Nor 
has history recorded a single complaint 
of the inconvenience derived from the 


inadequacy of the circulating medium. 


Louis d’ors returned into the market the 
moment mankind were sure of obtainin 
for them their real value; and though the 
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circumstances, which caused them to pre. 
serve their coined form, are not equally 
cogent i respect of guineas, yet many 
more guiicas will speedily appear among 
ourselves than are suspected to exist, as 
svon as we shall follow the same course, 
Can a yieat and rich community, which 
draws to itself whatever is most rare and 
valuable in nature by the market it affords, 
alone want its due proportion of the pre- 
cious metals? Did any nation ever take 
direct means to draw to itself the precious 
metals, or have they not diffused them. 
selves throughout the world in search of a 
market? Ail nations, by a singular fatui- 
ty, have enacted Jaws to preserve more 
than a due proportion of the precious 
metals; but has any nation been success. 
ful? Whatever be the purposes to which 
they are destined, whether to be used as 
coin, or as plate and ornaments, gy for any 
ether imaginable purpose, each nation 
possesses tis due proportion, and no more 
than its due proportion, on a comparison 
with the amount in existence throughout 
ibe world, When a nation substitutes a 
paper for a metailic currency, the coin 
disappears; and happy it is that such is 
ihe case; nor will that portion of the 
precious metals which formerly existed 
inthe snape of coin ever come back, what 
ever way be the state of trade, because it 
is not wanted for coin; and for all pure 
poses of metallic use a due proporiion al- 
veady exists in the market. Or, if the 
precious metals did come back, they would 
again quit the country, from the same rea- 
sou as first caused them to disappear. On 
the other hand, aslong asa country persists 
ia the use of metallic money, no circum- 
stances ia the condact of its neighbours 
can draw away the portion it requires, 
‘The first fact is sufficiently proved by the 
history of our colonies already stated; and 
the lust is strikingly illustrated by the 
situation of the four northern counties of 
Ireland, which still retain all che precious 
metals in the shape of coin formerly pos- 
sessed by them, though they have vanished 
from Great Britain and all the neighbour- 
ing parts of Ireland. But if ever there 
was a moment when this apprehension, at 
all times groundless, must be absurd, it is 
now, when, by political events, this 
country, which formerly drew the pre- 
cious metals from the markets of Europe, 
has itself become the emporium, from 
whence all the other nations of Europe 
draw their supplies. Where, but to 
this country, must the produce of the 
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American mines be brought? and yet it 
is supposed that we alone shall want an 
article of which we are the distributers to 
the whole world. If it were not the present 
fashion to disregard the authority: of all 
great writers on political economy, whose 
opinions for half a century have been re- 
garded as axioms, I would remind the 
House of the words of Mr. Hume: “a go- 
vernment has great reason to preserve with 
care its people and its manufactures ; its 
money it may safely trust to the course of 
human affairs, without fear or jealousy.” 
But on all these occasions a short an- 
swer is given: “ Your doctrine is good in 
the ordinary state of human affairs, but 
does not apply to a crisis, when all com- 
mercial intercourse is at an end, and we 
have to contend with an enemy, who is 
pursuing a course of measures of which no 
example is afforded.” This has been so 
often repeated, that many an Englishman, 
many gentlemen in this House, in general 
well informed, and devoting a sufficient 
portion of attention to the public docu- 
ments, consider France and the Continent 
of Europe hermetically sealed against 
British commodities, and our commerce 
reduced very greatly below its extent at 
any antecedent period. ‘To all such I take 
the liberty to state, that at no period since 
the beginning of the present war, have our 
exports both of British produce and of 
colonial articles been so great as during 
the last two years, as the returns in official 
value will show :— 
‘British. Colonial Produce. 
Exportsin 1802 26,990,000 14,400,900 
1805 25,004,000 9,950,000 
27,403,000 9,124,000 
1807. 25,190,000 9,395,000 
: 1808 26,691,000 7,862,000 
1809 35,104,000 15,182,000 
1810 34,940,000 10,945,000 
But although gentlemen cannot deny 
the figures I have quoted, being the 
result of the Custom-house documents, 
and presented to our view with the 
accounts annually laid upon the table, 
they will answer, that this export has been 
to America, chiefly, .from which returns 
have not been had, whilst our exchanges 
are chiefly affected by an_ intercourse 
with Europe itself. Here likewise I am 
happy to be able to satisfy them ; for it 
will appear, that confining our view to the 
continent of Europe, our exports during 
the last six years have increased in a 
greater progression than to all other parts 
ef the world, 


Exports. Imports, 
1805 15,465,430 10,008,649 
1806 13,216,386 8,197,256 
1807 12,689,590 7,973,510 
1808 11,280,490 4,210,671 
1809 23,722,615 9,551,857 
1810 19,606,706 12,476,140 


Again will this fact be met with an ase 
sertion, that though our commodities have 
undoubtedly been exported from hence, 
yet, owing to various confiscations and 
checks and impediments, no adequate 
return has been obtained, and the greater 
part of our goods still remains in depdét 


‘at Heligoland, at Gibraltar, and other 


places to which they were carried with a 
view to their ultimate introduction to the 
continent. 

To what extent a deduction must be 
made for these circumstances, I am unable 
to estimate. J am willing to admit that it 
may have been considerable, though far 
less considerable than merchants in ge- 
neral would have us believe. During the 
year 1809, our enemy was engaged in the 
Austrian war; his attention was wholly 
occupied with that important object, and 
his armies being drawn to the Danube, an 
opportunity was afforded for the introduc- 
tion of our manufacturers into Holland and 
other parts, with little or no restraint. 
Various severe decrees were promulgated 
towards the end of the year; but the mea- 
sures for their enforcement could scarcely 
be adopted before the commencement of 
1810, when his armies were spread over 
the North of Germany. Accordingly we 
were expressly told in the speech from 
the throne, in the month of January 1810, 
with reference to our commerce and re- 
venue during the year 1809, that, « What- 
ever temporary and partial inconvenience 
may have resulted from the measures, 
which were directed by France. against 
those great sources of our prosperity and 
strength, those measures have wholly failed 
of producing any permanent or general 
effect.”” Even for the first six months of 
1810, as long as king Louis ruled in Hol- 
land, the decrees of the enemy do not 
seem to have been rigorously enforced ; 
nor do our merchants seem to have taken 
much alarm until October. These are 
reasons, which induce me to believe, that 
the losses from all these causes have been 
much less than the public generally ima- 
gine. But what chiefly influences my 
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Exports to and imports from the con- 
tinent of Europe in official value : 
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mind, is the continuation of the increased 
export during two years. Had it been 
for a single year, the enterprise of our 
manufacturers, aided by the unlimited 
extension of credit, resulting from the 
creation of paper circulation in the year 
i809, and the impatience of our mer- 
chants to rid themselves of colonial pro- 
duce, with which the market is glutted, 
might have tempted them to send abroad 
their commodities, without due considera- 
tion of the difficulty of obtaining returns. 
But when our exports in the year 1810 
have proved nearly as great, it is impos- 
sible for me to believe, that no adequate 
consideration has been received for our 
exports in 1809. I submit to the plain 
sense of mankind, whether it is possibile 
that our exports to the continent, which 
in the year 1808 were no more than 
11,300,000, having in 1809 increased to 
23,700,000, should have continued in 
1810 at 19,600,000, unless a tolerably fair 
return had been obtained. Iam strength-’ 
ened in this conviction, because I find 
that an export of coffee having taken place 
in 1809 far beyond what could be sold, 
the export, which had been in that year 
5,845,000, sunk in 1810 to 1,454,000. In 
other articles there is no such fluctuation. 
Qur woollens anid hardware, sugar raw and 
refined, indigo, and even piece goods, the 
produce of India, are nearly in their re- 
jative proportions during each year; and 
what is most remarkable is the export of 
our cottons, which has advanced progres- 
sively: 
Cotton manufactured Goods. Twist. 
1,086,000 
1806...4. 854,000 
1507 9,867 669,000 
575,000 
1809 
1810. 


But to put an end to the averments that. 


no adequate value has been received for 
our exports to the continent, I refer to the 
account of exports and imports in real: 
values, which shows that for an export of 
27,190,3371. we actually received in 1809 
an importation of 19,821,601/. The ac- 
count for the year 1810 in real values has 
not yet been made up. But as there has 
been a diminution of exports of four mil- 
lions, and an increase of imports of three 
millions an official values inthe year 1810 
compared with 1809, it is probable, that 
the exports and imports for 1810 in real 
values will nearly balance each other. 
Allowing therefore seven millions to have 
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been applied to defray our military and 
naval expenditure abroad in two years, 
we have received a full value for eyery 
article of export. 

Account of Exports and Imports in real 
values : 


1805 20,435,940 21,744,762 
1806 17,547,243 17,855,524 
1807) 15,420,514 17,442,755 
1808 13,983,123 8,905,099 
1809 27,190,337 19,821,601 


Even British shipping has increased in 
spite of the frequent intervention of neu- 
trals to convey abroad our commodities ; 
and the number of our merchant seamen 
has advanced, notwithstanding the in- 
crease of men in his Majesty’s navy. I 
therefore undertake to say, that no mate- 
rial diminution will be found to exist in 
the exportation of any one considerable 
article of British manufacture, or even of 
colonial produce, whilst in several, and 
particularly in our cottons, there will be 
found the enormous increase I have stated, 
Nor need we be surprised at the fact. 
During the first years that followed the re- 
newal of war, France had given great en- 
couragement to the establishment of cotton 
manufactories, and had succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent, After the Milan De- 
crees, our orders in council prevented the 
importation of the raw material, and such 
a demand was thus created for cotton 
goods as, in its effect, far more than coun- 
terbalanced all the impediments opposed 
by the enemy to their saleand use through- 
out the continent. Ialso think, that a 
careful examination of the exports and 
imports will tend to show, that up to 
‘the end of the year 1810, (of what has 
since happened I do not pretend to speak, 
no documents having been submitted to 


| the House,) the commercial embarrass- 


ments, so loudly complained of, have 
chiefly resulted from the excess of 6ur 
colonial imports, and the superabundant 
increase of our manufactures, and not from 
a diminution ef our communication with 
the continent, on a comparison of the last 
eight years. Nor is it difficult to account 
for the misapprehension that prevails. 
Merchants were unwilling to confess a 
state of things in which much of the evil 
seemed chargeable to themselves. Op+ 
position was willing to believe that the 
trade was totally stagnant, with a view to 
state it as the result of the orders in coun- 
cil. And government tacitly acquiesced 
in the statement, in order to place the fall 
of the exchanges to the account of a di- 
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minished commerce, rather than to its 
true cause, a redundant paper circulation. 

Ihave dwelt too long, and perhaps too 
minutely, on these statements: but I am 
most desirous to fix on them the attention 
of the House, because they may serve to 
show, how little availing are the efforts of 
power to interrupt the communications 
of countries which have a surplus produce 
to interchange. Since it appears, that 
after eight years of relentless warfare, 
the unremitting vigilance and uncontrolled 
authority of the enemy, sometimes second- 
ed by our own efforts,* are wholly incom- 
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petent to interrupt the commerce of na- 
tions, or even to disturb, in any material 
degree, the level that existed in a year of 
peace and unrestrained communication. 

It only remains to state, in a few words, 
what in my judgment is the remedy 
adapted to our situation. For the rea- 
sons I have adduced, I do not dread the 
effects of a law directing a return to cash 
pees at the Bank, after any reason- 
able interval of time. But I do not wish 
to on a remedy which many persons 
consider as extremely hazardous in its 
operation. Provided we abstain from all 


* What I here allude to is the fluctua- 
tion of our conduct in granting licences. 
In former wars the ports in Holland, and 
the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, were 
the places to which the belligerents re- 
sorted for the interchange of the produce 
of their respective countries. When these 
countries were involved in war, and the 
violence of the belligerents no longer per- 
mitted neutrals to navigate the seas, each 
nation was compelled to trade directly 
withthe enemy by licence. But, instead 
of leaving the market to find its own level, 
a discrimination has been exercised, a sort 
of effort has been made to regulate the 
supply, in almost every article of traffic, 
as the board of trade judged the market to 
be over or under stocked. No one so un- 
just as to suspect the motive; but the 
elfect has been to preclude all regularity 
of supply, to induce great fluctuation in 
ptices, and encourage speculations of 
every description, It has also given a 
great and unfair advantage to the com- 
merce of the metropolis over the out-ports, 
whose merchants cannot so speedily be- 
come acquainted with the varying resolu- 
tions of the board. When they bave ap- 
plied for licences they have sometimes 
been informed that as many licences had 
already been granted as were deemed 
sufficient to supply the demand of the 
market; or when they have obtained li- 
cences, and conveyed instructions to their 
correspondents abroad, they have uni- 
formly found themselves anticipated by 
the London merchants, whose orders had 
been received several days anterior. 
Merchants have likewise been induced to 
expect profit from the varying views of 
government rather than from a nice ad- 
of supply todemand. No sooner 
as a large importation taken place from 
the Baltic or other parts, than all the 
power of the mercantile interest is em- 

(VOL. XX.) 


ployed to obtain the withholding of fur- 
ther licences for similar goods, in order 
to raise the price on the consumer, and 
benefit the importer at the expence of the 
whole people of England. 
But what appears to me an absolute co« 
operation with the views of the enemy, is 
the late refusal to grant licences for the 
importation of goods from France, and 
some other parts. The enemy grants no 
licences for colonial or British produce, 
and therefore, with a blind spirit of reta- 
liation we say, neither will we admit wines 
and other articles the growth of France. 
So to act is consistent with the views of 
the French government, which seeks to 
repress commerce, but cannot be consis- 
tent with our policy, who seek to cherish 
and extend commerce, For every article 
imported from the continent there must 
be taken from hence some article of cor- 
respondent value. No Englishman will 
become a purchaser, but by an article of 
less value in his estimation than the article 
to be sold ; each individual buyer is there+ 
fore a gainer, and the gain of individuals 
is the gain of the nation. It is answered 
true; but goods are not admitted into 
France, and the importer of foreign goods 
will carry away guineas. How long are 
we to be haunted by this most absurd ap- 
prehension? If guineas are wanted in this 
country, they will not quit it to go to 
France, where they are in sufficient abun 
dance; and if guineas are not wanted in 
this country, the sooner they quit it the 
better. If they cannot find their real 
value in the market, from whatever cause, 
they will not appear in it; they will be 
hoarded, or they will pass to other coun- 
tries to seek a higher value. If hoarded, 
they are absolutely unproductive; it 
they go abroad, it is either to return witli 
a profit in some other shape or to pay for 
deemed. of greater values 
32) 
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interference with the prices of things; 
provided we suffer paper and metallic 
currencies to find their level inthe market, 
Tam content to leave the Jaw as it actually 
stands. I am convinced that it will be 
found sufficient to remedy the existing 
evils, which have chiefly arisen from our 
own unsuspecting confidence. Deprecia- 
tion is now sensibly felt. Lord King has 
afforded an example of resistance to pay- 
ments made in depreciated currency, and 
the result of the cases to be judged in 


— 


what is the situation of the country which 
is paid for its commodities in guineas? 
The individual who carries them away is 
remunerated by the sale: but the nation 
to which he carries them is very little be- 
nefited. By an importation of sugar or 
cotton, the people would have been better 
fed or better clothed; but by a return in 
guineas, unless again sent away to pur- 
chase consumable articles, no other effect 
is produced, than a depreciation in the 
value of money, and an advance in the 
prices of commodities similar to what is 
experienced among ourselves from an in- 
crease in the issue of paper. Our guineas, 
however, are now near an end, as is argued. 
We have only five millions left, and the 
cannot Jast long. In future foreign goods 
brought hither must therefore be given to 
us for nothing, or ours must bé taken 
away inexchange. Hence it is evident 
that the best mode of disposing of our own 
goods is, to encourage all other nations to 
bring theirs to our market. The commerce 
’ of nations is barter; they who sell must 
buy. But, to pursue this system, it is 
above all things necessary to leave the 
market to find its own level, by granting 
licences either for exportation or for im- 
serve without any limit or distinction. 

n times of peace the interference of go- 
vernment in the details of commerce is 
acknowledged to be prejudicial. In times 
of war, government has also abstained from 
interfering as long as the belligerents have 
carried on their exchanges circuitously 
through neutrals. And now when a direct 
intercourse is allowed under licences, 
there can be no good reason why govern- 
ment should assume. to itself a more ex- 
tended interference in the details. Its 
proper office now as in peace is to consider 
what are fit articles of import and export, 
and having made known its resolution to 
the. public, it may safely leave to indivi- 
duals to regulate their commerce by the 
wants of the community. 
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Westminster Hall will fully proclaim the 
old and sacred maxim of our Jaw, that 
contracts can only be acquitted in the 
coins of the realm. Men, therefore, wil} 
gradually require. payment in metallic 
money, which will bring it back to circu. 
lation. A knowledge of the salutary law 
of the 37th of Geo. 3, c. 32, will be dis 
seminated throughout the country. It will 
be known universally that every private 
banker is bound to pay his notes of one 
and two pounds in money; and demands 
will be gradually made upon the issuers of 
private Bank notes for the fulfilment of 
their contracts. Though the amount now 
in circulation be not less than twelve mil- 
lions, it would be absurd to suppose that 
an immediate demand will be made to the 
same extent. Many notes will be with. 
drawn from circulation as they return on 
their issuers. Arrangements and compro. 
mises will take place between the issuers 
and holders of notes in various ways which 
cannot be enumerated. Bank of England 
one and two pound notes will be substi- 
tuted for a large amount of them. Some 
may be paid in standard silver, at 5s. 2d. 
per ounce, conformably to law. A few 
only will need to be paid in guineas, and - 
a large quantity will actually remain in 
circulation, whenever it is universally 
known that a guinea, or its real value, 
may be had for each note on demand. 
The whole may thus be brought within 
due limits, with a less loss to the issuers 
than the profit derived from these very 
notes during the last two years. This 
once effected, our course is smooth and 
easy. The exchanges will experience a 
very considerable advance ; for deprecia- 
tion is not only influenced by the amount, 
but also by the velocity of the circulation. 
A note for one pound passing rapidly from 
one individual to another, and becoming 
the instrument of many payments, influ- 
ences prices much more than a note for 
ten pounds, which less frequently changes 
its possessor. And so far from neglecting 
the consideration of the one and two 
pound notes, as some have done, when the 
subject has been examined, I believe them 
to! have conduced more to depreciation 
than the issue of all other notes. As the 
exchanges shall be found to mend, # 

Bank may gradually withdraw from cir 
culation its own one and two pound notes, 
and subsequently its five pound notes; 
when after a due interval, and the ex- 
changes being brought to par, and the 
Mint price and the market price of bullion 
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in order to enable the latter to contract its 


_ Come necessary, had we funded the debt 
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ing equal, the Bank may again resdme 
‘Nor will it be diffi- 
cult to take effectual security against 
the recurrence of similar difficulties, by 
adopting measures to limit the circulation 
of paper currency to the payment of great 
and wholesale transactions, in which alone 
it is useful. By restraining the issue of 
Bank notes for sums under fifteen pounds, 
and private bankers’ notes under ten 
pounds, metallic money will be the instru- 
ment of exchange in all the ordinary retail 
transactions of life. It will therefore bear 
a due proportion to the paper currency, 
and preclude much of the danger that 
was experienced in 1793 and 1797 from 
alarm. Not only will the bankers find 
much less difficulty in procuring money 
to discharge their obligations, but the de- 
mand will be much narrowed by the paper 
circulation being chiefly in the possession 
of the higher orders, on whom the influ- 
ence of panic will operate with much less 
force than when paper is spread among 
the lower classes of society. Unless pre- 
cautions such as these be adopted, my 
anxiety to return to cash payments will 
be much abated; being convinced that if 
the Bank of England is to be the sole 
source of cash supply to 700 private banks 


scarcely be found adequate to furnish their 
ordinary wants, and the first season of ad- 
versity and: distrust will draw from it all 
the metal contained in its coffers. 

I confess I see no difficulty in this course 
of measures but what arises from the ex- 
chequer bills now in the market. It must 
be the first duty of parliament, on its 
meeting, to fund a very large part of them, 
and at the same time pay off the last loan 
of three millions obtawmed from the Bank, 


issues, without diminution of commercial 
discounts. The public will be indemni- 
fied for this payment by the proper use of 
its own balances. I never could compre- 
hend the policy of maintaining so large a 
floating debt, liable to return into the ex- 
chequer in payment of revenue at the end 
of four months, whenever by any unto- 
ward event, the interest of money in the 
market should be higher than that yielded 
by éxchequer bills. The object appears 
to have been’ to avoid providing for the 
interest by taxation, as would have be- 


in the 5 per cents. which once might have 
been done nearly at par. Perhaps it would 
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parliament to have repealed the letter, 
than to have évaded the spirit of the law. 
But our situation no longer admits of al- 
ternative, and we must free ourselves, 
whatever be the cost, from this imminent 
danger. In other respects, I think it will 
be acknowledged, that the course I have 
suggested involves neither hazard nor in- 
justice. We shall return to a wholesome 
state of things by the same steps as we 
have advanced to our present diseased 
condition ; and nothing will be demanded 
of any man, except in conformity with his 
original contract, the benefit of which has 
long been enjoyed. Concerning the equity 
of the holder of a note demanding pay- 
ment of the issuer in metallic money, 
there can be no question. But, confining 
our view to the situation of the Bank and 
private bankers, some persons may be of 
opinion, that the Bank should first resume 
its cash payments, before private bankers 
can be expected to fulfil their engage- 
ments. I agree with this opinion as far 
as regards all notes of 5/. and upwards. 
They were issued when the Bank paid in 
cash, and private bankers had a right to 


demand cash for a Bank of England note 


as often as cash was demanded from them 
for one of their own. But itis not so with 
one and two pound notes; the private 
bankers acquired the profitable right to 
issue them after the stoppage of the Bank, 
and undertook to pay them in money 
without reference to any aid derivable 
from the Bank of England. Besides, 
therefore, the difficulty, nay, the impossi- 
bility of the Bank, immediately on its 
opening, furnishing cash to all private 
bankers sufficient to pay the enormous 
amount of the notes emitted, it would not 
be just to impose on the Bank the burthen 
of discharging obligations contracted when 
cash payments had ceased. It would 
be leaving all the benefit with one party, 
and imposing all the loss on the other. 
Nor can there exist a doubt, that to leave 
the act of the 37th of Geo. 3, c. 32, to its 
undisturbed operation, which will reduce 
within due limits the circulation of the 
one pound and two pound notes of private 
bankers, is equally conformable to justice 
and policy. 

To conclude, I protest against this Bill, 
because it has a tendéncy to encourage 
the circulation “ of paper-bills of credit, 
by means whereof debts will be discharged 
with a much less value than was contracted 
for, to the great discouragement and pre- 
judice of the trade and’ commierce of his 
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Majesty’s subjects, by occasioning confu- 
sion in dealings, and lessening credit in 
the realm;” and because the existing 
laws, duly understood and enforced, are 
sufficient in themselves to restrain the fur- 
ther progress of the existing evil, and to 
bring us back to the only just measure of 
value—a metallic circulation. 

Mr. Paterson observed that it was not 
surprising the unfavourable state of our 
foreign exchanges should make an impres- 
sion so injurious to our currency ; and that 
as to what his hon. friend had said of the 
trade of the country with the continent 
having flourished so much during the last 
two years, it should be recollected that 
the mere export of goods could not operate 
on the exchanges until they were turned 
into money, and the payments came round. 
He denied that the increased price of 
wheat was any proof of the depreciation of 
paper. That increase had been originally 
occasioned by a season of scarcity, and it 
was well known how difficult it was, when 
a commodity had risen in price from any 
cause, however temporary, to bring it 
down again. He considered the measure 
taken by lord King as an unfortunate one, 
and as tending to the re-establishment of 
the old principle of barter, which would 
be a most ineflicient mode of carrying on 
the — extensive commercial dealings 
of the country. He admitted that our si- 
tuation was one of difficulty ; we were ex- 
posed to a severe trial, but it was not of 
our own seeking, and we were bound to 
endure it manfully. The national debt 
was unquestionably great, but the opera- 
tion upon it of that powerful engine, the 
Sinking Fund, was very considerable, and 
in the event of the restoration of peace, we 
should soon be lightened from the burdens 
which now pressed so heavily on the 
country. 

Mr. Western said, he was seldom anxious 
to join in the debates of that House on im- 
portant subjects, being content to leave 
the discussion to members of superior ta- 
lents and ability to himself. The Bill then 
under consideration was, however, of such 
peculiar importance, and, he thought, 
pregnant with such fatal consequences, 
that he could not refrain from availing 
himself of some opportunity to express his 
sentiments upon it, and enter his protest 
against its passing into a law. He had 
given the fullest consideration to the sub- 
ject in his power; he had listened with 
attention to every thing that had been 
said upon it in all its previous stages ; and 
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[1080 
he had a clear conviction on his mind,; 
that it was a measure directly at variance’ 
with those fundamental principles ‘oy, 
which the House had hitherto acted, and, 
which principles, whilst they formed the: 
character of the British legislature, at the. 
same time constituted the foundation of 
our national prosperity and happiness,—. 
Mr. Western said, he mostearnestly wished 
the House would pause, and consider what 
were those principles that had governed 
their conduct in all legislative enactments? 
In the first place, a most scrupulous-and 
sacred regard for the rights of property, 
an invariable abstinence from all inter~ 
ference in private concerns, or ccntracts 
of every sort formed between individuals, 
inviolable preservation of good faith, and 
constant attention to avoid giving to laws 
any retrospective operation. The mea. 
sure before the House proceeded in defi. 
ance of all those principles, indeed actually 
subverted them all. It infringed the just 
and legitimate rights of property. It vio. 
lated the obligation of all contracts en. 
tered into between debtors and creditors, 
and its operation was altogether retros- 
pective. The Bill provided, in the first 
clause, that persons being in possession of 
the legal coin of the realm should not be 
permitted to part with it at its real value ; 
that such property should not be suffered 
to find its true level; in the next place, 
that persons being possessed of the notes 
or bills of the Bank should not part with 
them in such manner as they thought most 
conducive to their own interests; in other 
words, that Bank-notes should not be paid 
or received for less than their nominal 
value, and that guineas should not be paid 
or received for more than their nominal 
value, when exchanged with such notes. 
Independent of the gross injustice of thus 
invading the right of the people to dispose 
of their property as they think fit, was 
there any thing so preposterous as to at- 
tempt, by an act of parliament, to deter- 
mine the value of a promissory note, or 
any other paper security? That value 
could alone depend upon the opinion of 
mankind, and the confidence reposed in 
the promise expressed upon the face of 
such note. The paper had no intrinsic 
value in itself; its value was in the belief 
entertained by the people that the Bank, 
which issued such securities, were willing 
and able to make good its promises.. Nat 
less absurd was it to pretend to enact, that 
old should not find its true value. No 
aoa power could prevent it; paper 
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notes and gold would find. their level, in 
spite of all the acts of parliament that could 
be passed. This Bill was said to be intro- 
duced in consequence of an opinion de- 
clared, that Bank-notes did not now pos- 
sess a real value equal to their nominal, 
and a demand therefore made by a creditor 
to be paid, pursuant to his contract, in the 
legal coin of the realm, or in Bank-notes 
equal in real value to the sum due in such 
good and lawful money. In considering 
the provisions of this Bill, he would wave 
for a moment the dispute about the value 
of Bank-notes, and would ask the gentle- 
men opposite whether they would not 
admit that it was at least possible that 
Bank-notes might be depreciated ; that 
their real value might sink below their 
nominal? He was sure they could not do 
otherwise than admit the possibility of such 
a case, and he would therefore suppose 
such an event to have actually happened. 
He would suppose an excessive deprecia- 
tion to have taken place, such as rendered 
the fact indisputable, manifest to all the 
world, allowed equally by debtors and 
creditors; in such a situation of things, 
he would suppose, what was not very im- 
probable, an amicable agreement to be 
entered into between debtors and cre- 
ditors, and the debtors willing to pay their 
creditors (in the absence of gold coin) de- 
preciated Bank-notes according to their 
real value, so as to make an equivalent for 
the sum they owed in the legal coin of the 
country. He would then put it to the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite, and he 
would put it to the House, to consider 
whether it could be really their intention 


~ to pass an act of parliament that should 


make such debtor and creditor guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and subject to the penalties 
attachable thereto. He could not have 
believed that the House would have enter- 
tained such a proposition for a moment ; 


and yet, if that Bill passed into alaw, such 


would be its effects.—Mr. Western then 
proceeded to examine the alleged fact of 
Bank-notes being already depreciated, 
and declared, that he was fully convinced 
that such was actually the case. It was 
notorious that a traffic had long been car- 
ried on in the interchange of Bank notes 
and guineas, and that guineas were worth, 
at the time he was speaking, six or seven 
and twenty shillings each in Bank paper. 
This was, indeed, admitted; but gentle- 
men said, this traffic was carried on only 
by jews and pedlars, That might be so; 
but he did not see how that altered the 
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case: the difference of value was just as 
strongly proved as if the traffic had been 
entered into by other persons ; but he was 
confident it had become pretty general, 
and that the superior value of guineas, in 
respect to paper, was so well understood in 
the country, that no person, having pos- 
session of guineas, to any material amount, 
would exchange them for paper, without 
requiring a premium for such exchange. 
A respectable country tradesman had tuld 
him the other day, that he had a little 
time ago come into possession of a sum of 
money in guineas, as executor and trustee 
to a friend; that finding this property in 
gold, and knowing, as all the country 
knew, that a guinea would exchange for 
more than a one pound note and a shilling, 
he felt it to be his duty not to part with 
these guineas at less than their real value, 
and they accordingly produced at the rate 
of five or six and twenty shillings in Bank 
notes for each guinea. This circumstanee 
he mentioned to shew not only that the 
difference of value existed, but was ge- 
nerally known and admitted throughout the 
country ; still it was contended, that this 
was no proof that Bank-notes were depre- 
ciated, that they would purchase commodi- 
ties just as well as usual. It was said this 
was only an artificial depreciation of paper, 
or that, in other words, gold was artificially 
dear. He could not any way understand 


what was meant by artificially dear or 


cheap ; but if the fallen value of paper in 
exchange for gold was not allowed to be 
a depreciation of paper, let it be examin- 
ed whether gold had risen in value, and 
in order to determine that point, try it in 
the exchange for other articles, and par- 
ticularly with those which would afford 
the truest test, namely, articles of primary 
importance and necessity. This compa- 
rison had been most ably and fully gone 
into by an hon. gent. who had preceded 
him in the debate, (Mr. G. Johnstone,) 
and he had most unanswerably shewn, 
that gold had not advanced in price as 
compared to these articles; so far from it, 
its value had been excessively diminished. 
It would not command by any means the 
same quantity, of goods, it would many 
years ago. All persons having fixed in- 
comes, felt most sensibly the truth of this 
assertion ; and if they felt the diminished 
power of their incomes some time ago, 
how much more must they feel it now 
that the paper currency in which they. 
are paid has suffered so material a dimi- 
nution of its value below that of gold, 
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whichvitself had! los6 a considerable por- 
tiom of its former power. “To illustrate 
this: fact, he had likewise referred te the 
prices of corm for anumber of years back. 
It was not the price of corn however 
only; other drticles had. preserved an 
equal ratio. of advance; but the price of 
corw was more easily referred to and as- 
certdined. Taking the average price of 
wheat: from 1786 to 1797, which would 
be found to be fifty-two shillings per 
qnarter, a pound of gold, or forty-four 
guineas and a half, would command at 
that time eighteem quarters of wheat. In 
1806, upon the average of five years, 
wheat, at séventy-shillings, and gold bpl- 
lion at four pounds two shillings, a pound 
of gold; or forty-four guineas and a half, 
would command only fourteen quarters; 
and on am average of the last five years, 
wheat being eighty-five shillings, and 
gold bullion four pounds’ seven shillings 

er ounce, a pound of gold would com- 
mandrorly twelve quartersand two bushels 
of wheat. Thus it appeared that gold 
was gréatly diminished in value, when 
cothpared with wheat, though advanced, 
when! compared with Bank paper. Its 
powers, reduced in the command of wheat, 
meréased in the command of notes, and 
yet, with these facts before our eyes, it 
was to be contended that this Bank paper 


was not depreciated. A right hon. gent. | 


(Mrv Rese) had: said, that this dearness of 
wheat'and other articles arose from other 
causes, and that’ an equal advance in price 
had: takew place in France and other coun- 
tries. That was very true, and it added 
confirmation to his; (Mr. W.’s) argument, 
that gold was not dear; on the contrary, 
that’ as well in other countries as’ here, it 
was diminished in value, when compared 
wittr other commodities. —Mr. W. further 
argued) that this increased priee of all 
articles of necessity, had gone on with 
much greater rapidity since the year 
1797, when'the Bank stopped payment of 
their notes in specie. In twelve years 
_ prior to that: time the price of wheat had 
advanced: per quarter eight shillings:and 
in twelve years, since 1797, 
the price’ of wheat’ brad! advanced thirty- 
two shillings’per quarter. This:rapid ad- 
vance of the price of wheat comparatively 
with the first’ period, was infact neither 
More nor less'than a’ rapid depreciation of 
our paper currency; at of 

itself, he thought, indisputable: proof that 
Bank notes’ were materially fallen in 
value; arid‘upon the whole, the question 
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appeared to him so clear, that he was. 
astonished it could admit of argument: ap 
all—-Mr. Western then, in ‘taking furs: 
ther view of the Bill, said he was sure, 
prised to find that by many gentlemen it 


culiarly to the case of landlord and tes: 
nant 5 that was by no means the case, it 
was applicable to all debtors and creditors 
of every description, and alike, in all 
cases, sacrificed the creditor to the debtor, 
It certainly, iw that relation, was applica¢ 
ble to landlord and tenant, imasmuch ag: 
the landlord, having granted a lease, was 
the creditor of the tenant ; but such lands: 
‘lord was, of all creditors, the one who 
would the least suffer, as in process of 
‘time the lease would fall in, and he would: 
again acquire possession. But a great 
‘proportion of land-owners never granted 
lease at all, which he was sorry for 5 and 
thought, after that Bill passed, they never 
could safely do-soagain. He doubted not! 
that nearly one-half of the landed: pros’ 
/prietors of the kingdom never granted! 
leases; others there must be, whose 
leases were about to expire. All those 
persons would be rather benefited by the 
operation of this Bill. They might: let 
their estates according to the real value 
of the currency they were to be paid in, 
and pay their creditors according to the 
nominal. Many there were, no doubt, 
who had debts and mortgages upon their 
estates; and insuch case the mortgagee, 
or other person having a charge upon the 
estate, would be the eventual sufferers, 


the land-owners be the gainers. It was 
not then the case of landlord and tenant, 
it was the case of debtor and creditor, 
It was the creditor of every description 
who'was to be deprived of his rights by 
this Bill; but most of all those who had 
fixed incomes; allannuitants, mortgagees, 
or persons having: rent-charges of every 
sort; all officers of the state, and officers 
of the army and navy, were likewise: in 
the'same situation. These persons were. 
suffering by the reduced value of this 
paper currency, he firmly believed, to the 
extent of nearly one-fifth’ of their income. 
Other persons having land out of lease, or 
commodities of any kind to sell, did not 
suffer at all, for they might and did ask 
for their land: and their commodities in 
proportion. It would be well, then, if 


who: have fixed incomes: How long: it 


was desirable this state of things should be 


s 


they would: .a little more consider those 


should be represented as applicable pes, 


‘and, of course, in exact proportion would . 
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allowed to continue, he could not pre- 
tend to say. Lord ‘King had thought it 
would be better. for the community to 
make a stand at the present moment. 
There were many persons said he was 
extremely wrong in bringing the question 
to issue now; there were others who 
thought he acted wisely in so doing. 
Whether he was rightin the determination 
he had come to, or was mistaken, sure he 
(Mr. Western) was, that his motives were 
most upright and honourable.—Mr. 
Western again adverted to the provisions 


_ of the Bill, and argued that they were in 


no degree calculated to meet the case 
which was said to have given rise to it. 
The demand made by lord King upon his 
tenants was pretended to have induced the 
adoption of this Bil! ; but this was a mere 

retence; the real object-was to prevent, 
if possible, the further interchange of 
Bank-notes and guineas, which, whilst it 
continued, manifested too plainly the fallen 
value of the paper. As to the tenant, he 
was in no degree whatever relieved by 
this Bill ; he was in a worse situation than 


before. His landlord, it was true, could 


‘not distrain upon him, but no landlord 


‘would proceed in that way; he would 


take his remedy by action or ejectment, 
which was still open to him precisely the 
same as before. Suppose this Bill had 
not been brought forward, or should not 
pass, a tenant might, if he chose, make an 
arrangement with his landlord, and pay 
him inenotes at their real instead of their 
nominal value ; and if the depreciation of 
notes should increase, and the fact become 
obvious and acknowledged by them, 
many would be very glad to doso; and 
if they had money out at interest, would 
make a similar agreement with their 
debtors; now if they did so, they would 
incur the penalties of this Bill. Gold they 
could not get, and they would then be 
placed in the curious predicament of hav- 


ing only to chuse the alternative of eject- 


ment, or becoming liable to punishment 
for a misdemeanour, perhaps standing in 
the pillory, for doing that which a sense of 
what they considered their own interest, 
and justice to their creditors, equally 
prompted themto do. Such were the ex- 
traordinary provisions of this unprece- 
dented measure. He would not further 


detain the House, though there were other 


topics connected with it to which he 

wished to advert; but must repeat his 

opinion, that, in the adoption of such a 

Bill, the House would depart from all those 
1 
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principles which it had hitherto made the 
paramount rule and guide of its conduct ; 
that they were about to infringe the just 
and legitimate rights of property, fo violate 
all contracts between individuals, the pro- 
tection of which had hithertobeen deemed 
the sacred duty of parliament, and to at- 
tempt to do that which no human power 
could accomplish, namely, to govern the 
opinions of mankind, and force them to 
affix a value upon articles different from 
what in their judgments and estimation 
they did possess." He thought himself, 
therefore, warranted in’ saying, that such 
an act would degrade the character of the 
British Legislatare, and shake to their 
very base the foundations of our national 
credit, happiness, and prosperity. 

Mr. Rose contended, that it had been 
the policy of the country for centuries, to 
prevent the coin of the realm being sold, 
The Bill, therefore, far from infringing the“ 
rights of the subjeet, did but enact what 
had long been understood to be the law, 
and what, if not the law, had been in- 
tended to be the law: With respect to 
what had been said of its protecting the 
debtor against the creditor, he observed 
it was only intended to protect the tenant 
against charges which might be made, but 
could not be equitably made. The tenant, 
it should be remembered, if he charged a 
higher price for the produce of his lands, 
was obliged to pay a higher price for 
every article he consumed, and therefore 
it was doingno more than was right, when 
they protected him against such charges. 
It was too much to say, that the example of 
lord King would be followed by no ene else 
whose motives were less honourable than 
were those of his lordship. The advance 
in the price of wheat was, ina great measure, 
to be ascribed to our’corn laws, which had 
laid on it three or four and thirty per eent. 
within the last 15 years. It was the duty 
of parliament to protect the tenant, not 
against lord King, but against the merciless 
landlord who might distress him to gratify 
a mercenary disposition. The priee of 
gold was four pound per ounce at the be- 
ginning of the last century. It had been 
at the same price within the last two years. 
It would be found by a table in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions, left by the late 
sir G. Shuckburgh, that the prices of most 
articles were more than doubled since the 
first mentioned period. ‘Thus it would be 
seen, while other commodities doubled 


their prices, gold remained stationary. © 


Our imports -had been ‘greater than they 
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ever were before in the last two years, 
with this circumstance attached to them, | 
they had been made in foreign ships, 
This, combined with our foreign expendi- 
ture, was a most serious consideration. 
Our exports, when the expences of freight, 
&c. were.taken into consideration, would 
be found to have been made under cir- 
cumstances which had never existed be- 
fore. They might appear from the cus- 
tom-house books to be what his hon. 
friend had stated them to be, but there 
were certain considerations which oughit 
not to be overlooked. In the first place, 
a large portion of our exports were con- 
fiseated, and of course not one shilling 
had beenderived from them, Others had 
been burnt, and on some of those which 
were neither confiscated nor burnt, heavy 
duties of 40 or 50 per cent. had been im- 
posed. Those which had been sold, hav- 
ing escaped the confiscation, the con- 
flagration, and the enormous duties he 
had mentioned, had not always been paid 
for. There were instances of merchants 
having drawn bills on their correspondents, 
who were known to be solvent, which 
~ were ultimately returned on the drawer 
from there being no way of escaping the 
tyranny which prevailed on the continent 
of Europe. These deductions were to be | 
made from the profits of out exports, and 
these might account for the country being 
drained of its gold; as while this system 
was acted upon by the enemy our mer- 
chants were religiously scrupulous in 
making their payments good. Could any 
man, after this statement, be surprized at 
the state of the exchanges, or wonder at 
the absence of gold. It had been pro- 
posed to establish a new Bank, but the 
party who suggested this idea had also 
proposed that it should not be obliged to 
make its payments in gold. He saw no 
advantages likely to. result from such an 
establishment. After the investigation 
which had taken place into the affairs of 
the Bank in 1797, when it had been found 
there was in the possession of the com- 
pany a surplus of fifteen millions above 
what they held in trust for the public, he 
thought the Bank a safer deposit for the 
money and paper of individuals than any 
other that could be named. The paper 
circulation was better left in the hands 
of the Bank company, than placed atthe 
disposal of any other body. The unfunded 
debt had been spoken of as becoming 
most injurious tothe country. He had to 
state, that the interest of it was now three- 
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pence farthing aday. Some time ago, jt. 


was three-pence halfpenny. From this it, 
would be seen that that was not becoming, 
a very heavy burden. It was obvious 
that the ruler of France now directed his 
greatest efforts against our finances, Thus 
situated, no one thing could be 0 inju.. 
rious to the country as neglecting to keep 
up the credit of our paper. How far this 
would be done by the present Bill he did 
not know; but that it would have that. ef. 
fect in a considerable degree he had no 
doubt, and with this feeling he heartily 
concurred in the measure. 
Mr. Wilberforce said, that while he 
agreed in certain points with those who 
supported the present bill, and concurred 
in others with those who opposed it, there 
were at the same time, other views of the 
question in which he had the misfortune to 
differ from both sides; and. first, he was 
ready to admit that while such apprehens 
sions were afloat in the public mind in 
consequence of the conduct that led to~ 
this discussion, the government must 
have felt the adoption of some expedient 
to prevent great general distress and con- 
fusion indispensibly necessary. Of the 
conduct that compelled the government 
to resort to such an expedient he was 
willing to say little, but this much, he 
could not well avoid saying, that of all 
others he should have least expected, that 


_a noble lord of the high rank, finished . 


education, and just pretensions of lord 
King, would have thought it wise and fit 
to resort to such an experiment. He was 
ready to make every allowance for the 
of the noble lord, ‘but the 
noble lord was bound to have reflected 
that a variety of persons in an humbler 
sphere of life, and whose sole motive was 
the sordid one of gain, might be glad 
hereafter to shelter themselves under the 
high authority of the noble lord, and 


push his example to the extent of a mis- 


chievous and criminal abuse of it. Such 
men might talk very profusely about pos 
litical economy, while they had nothing 
else but private emolument in view. 
Under such circumstances, therefore, it 
became the bounden duty of the governs 
ment to do something, and so far he agreed 
with the supporters of the bill ; but when 
these gentlemen would go farther, and ins 
stead of looking upon it as a temporar 

expedient to gain time,‘ Spatium — 


*emque doloris’—when they would fee 
present it as more than this, as something 
that could permanently counteract depres 
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ciation, then indeed he thought it but fair 
to.say, that his support of the measure 
was. grounded in no such expectation; 
that’he looked vpon it merely as a tem- 
porary expedient, which extreme urgency 
had rendered indispensible, and that as 
such he gave it his support.—In adverting 
tothe Bank Directors, he did not see that 
it.had been clearly made out, though so 
often and unfairly asserted, that those 

lemen actually derived any material 
rofiis from the increasing profits of the 

nk.—-With respect to the immediate 
effects of this bill, in defending the tenantry 
of the country from the mischievous con- 
sequences it was provided to guard, against 
he thought that so far the bill would be 
completely effectual.- The evils which 
might otherwise ensue, came so home to 
qen’s business and bosoms, that, it was im- 
possible to hesitate to provide against 
their,occurrence. In looking dispassion- 
ately at the nature of those evils, it was 
impossible not to see the necessity of con- 
sultiug in every department of the state, 
as far as it was possible, the principle of 
a, wise and general spirit ofeconomy. At 
the. same time he admitted, that the ad- 
ministration, be they who they might, 
who were charged with the defence of 
the country, might feel it impracticable 


eonscientiously to retrench those expences 


which were resorted to in the prosecution 
sof that great object. In concluding, he 
adverted to the menacing aspect of affairs 
in America, and deplored the gloom that 
was spreading over the Western horizon. 
He trusted that the misfortunes of a new 
‘war were not to be aggravated by a contest 
between two nations who might.be said to 
be the common children of the same fa- 
mily,.and participating as brothers in, the 
inheritance of the same common liberty. 
‘He concluded by stating that the bill, as 
_ far.as it went, should have his full support. 
Lord Cochrane said, that had not every 
argument been used by the gentlemen, 
who had spoken, during the different 
of the present bill, that. was likely 
to be urged either for or against the mea- 
@ure, and likewise in.a similar debate on 
the Bullion, report, he should not have 
| coat to trespass on the notice of the 
‘louse, upon a question so foreign to his 
pursuits: as one of finance, or political 
economy. | But as the defects of the de- 
pags of our currency appeared to 
him to have been alone dwelt on, or -the 
“Originating causes traced no farther than 
40 an exceas in the issue of paper by. the 
( VOL, XX. ) 
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Bank, which was occasioned by the 
manner in which the war was conducted, 
to this subject he should confine the few 
observations he intended to offer, under a 
firm conviction, that no expedient like 
the present could produce a permanently 
salutary effect. ‘Topical application could 
no more cure an aneurism of the heart, 
than propping up the branches could 
arrest a decay, in the root, which was the 
more dangerous, like in the present in- 
stance, if its progress remained unnoticed, 

The heads, which he proposed to touch 
on were first, Our commercial relations 
with powers in amity, and the drain of 
silver and gold by the licensed trade 
with our enemies. Secondly. the extra- 
ordinary supplies sent abroad for the pa 
and maintenance of our armies ; and third- 
ly, injudicious subsidies. 

Respecting our commercial relations 
with Portugal, Spain and Sicily, which 
are the only countries where British ma- 
nufactures are admitted on any terms, he 
contended that the gain of British mer- 
chants in these glutted markets is derived, 
not from an advantageous barter, but from 
the unfavourable state of exchange, which 
enables our merchants to dispose of their 
goods at or eyen under prime cost, and 
yet derive an advantage of from 25 to 
33 per cent..out of the pockets of their 
countrymen, simply by. carrying the bul- 
lion which they thus collect, to the Eng- 
lish commissaries who furnish them with 
bills, on government, at that ruinous dis- 
count, 

The unfavourable state of the exchange 
against England could be altered only by 
reducing our’ military. establishments in 
foreign countries, which might he effected, 
with advantage to. our allies and ourselves, 
simply by suffering the people in whose 
behalf we, pretend to,.be. contending,, to 
feel an interest in the cause we calJl their 
own, instead of wasting our means, and 
lavishing our treasure in support of 
their despicable and tottering governments, 
which will inevitably fall the moment 
we withdraw our military forces. 
said that the profligate waste of our means 
was in no instance mere glaring than in 
the maintenance of an army under the 
pretence of defending Sicily against the 
French, but in reality to keep the people 
in subjection to the most weak, wicked 
and oppressive. tyranny which existed 


-under Heaven, whose absurd imposts ren- 
dered a whole people wretched and poor, 


in the midst of the most fertile country, 
(4 A) 
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once the granary of Rome, but now, owing 
to the corn laws, scarcely producing food 
for its thinly scattered inhabitants. © 

The expence of our troops he said was 
not the only drain which carried our trea- 
sure to Sicily, to which nearly half a mil- 
lion went annually under the title of a 
subsidy, and under the pretence of paying 
fer services not one of which were ‘per- 
formed, as his Majesty’s minister had 
thought proper to deliver our money into 
the hands of the Neapolitan counsellors, 
who govern the queen and betray our in- 
terests to the enemy. He could not help 
remarking upon the extraordinary nature 
of the assistance we afforded, by defending 
Sicily against the will of its government, 
and the government against the will of the 
people, by.both of which parties we had 


made ourselves so detested, that each was. 


ready to receive the French as their de- 
liverers. . 
~- What reason, he asked, could be given 
for pursuing’such a line of conduct? Did 
ministers imagine that their administration 
of affairs would benefit by a comparison 
with the corrupt government which they 
were struggling to uphold. The tyranny 
and:vices of the Sicilian government, how- 
ever, were so abominable that it would— 
The Speaker.—Dees the noble lord con- 
ceive, that an inquiry into the errors of the 
Sicilian government can be justly said to 
‘bear on the present question, according to 
the known usages of the debate? I was 
‘unwilling to interfere as long as the noble 
lord was pleased to keep within the widest 
limits prescribed by the ordinary rules of 
debate. 
Lord Cochrane said, that he should wave 
‘the farther explanation he was about to 
ive of the internal state of Sicily, which 
certainly was no ‘farther connected with 
the question, than by occasioning enor- 
mous expence to us, instead of making it 
worth the people’s while to defend their 
own island and government; in doing so, 
he presumed, however, that it was not in- 


‘tended that he should- abstain from men- 


tioning, that in addition to the treasure sent 
to Sicily, for the purposes he had already 
mentioned, one item alone of the extra- 
ordinary expence of our army amounted 
last year to 180,0001., he meant the repair, 
equipment, and pay of gun-boats at Mes- 
sina, which the Sicilian government was 
bound to furnish out of the subsidy ; a fact 
which he thought would scarcely be cre- 
dited, when the House should learn that 
we actualiy paid rent for the royal arse- 
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nal, to refit them: in’ at our own cost! 
Having been there lately he could vouch. 
for this fact, which was consistent with 
the rest of our conduct. 

His lordship asserted that our affairs iq 
Portugal’ were not in a more favourable 
state, and the minds of the people were 
equally averse to the cause which we sup. 
port, he meant that of their Corrupt 
vernment. In Portugal it could not be pres 
tended that we had any scruple, as to inter. 
fering in the internal affairs of the’coun. ° 
try, we had actually several voices in the 
regency, and yet we used our influence to 
no good purpose. He stated that he had 
made a calculation when at Lisbon, and 
found that each individual in our army, 
which was occupied in upholding this 
state of things, actually cost this nation the 
sum of ten shillings and three pence 
day, including theat tendant naval establish 
ment. This was one of the real causes of 
the depreciation of our paper and the dis» 
appearance of money. It was his Majes. 
ty’s ministers, and not such men as De 
Yonge, who sent the coin out of the king. 
dom in the vain hope of contending in 
pitched battles, with the resources to be 
drawn from 49 millions of people. 

He was convinced that with half of our 
naval niéans, and one tenth part of our 
army judiciously directed, we might te- 
duce the efforts of Buonaparté to measures 
of precaution and defence, and compel 
him to occupy the force, with which’ he | 
was now subjugating Portugal and Spain, in 
protecting his own shores, which we might 
threaten from the Baltic vo the Adriatic 
sea, and thus oblige him to provide a force 
every where equal to that which we could 
direct to a single point, and which if he 
should neglect, his commerce and maritime 
towns would be at eur mercy. “Another 
advantage is’ obvious, the whole of this 
force must be paid by France, and not, as 
now is the case, maintained at the expence 
of our allies. 

No individual existing could claim 
merit for this obviously judicious mode of © 
conducting war by a maritime state. He 
would advise his Majesty’s ministers to 
read the first oration of Demosthenes, 
which if they ever had done with the at- 
tention of statesmen, they could not unin- 
tentionally have brought our affairs to 
their present condition. Our naval supe- 
riority was at present totally thrown away, 
we had no force employed to occupy the 
enemy by desultory movements; one army 
remains fixed in the centre of Portugal, the 
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other ingloriously waits on the shores of 
Messina, until the French shall find it conve- 
nient toattack them, having completed the 
subjugation of the Continent. Might we 
not take. a lesson by the effect which a 
threat of invasion produces on our mitli- 
measures? Do we not all remember 
themighty preparations made and the ex- 
nse incurred in guarding against inva- 
sion, though only a limited portion of our 
shores could possibly have been assailed 
by the enemy’s contemptible flotilla ? 
Troops and. artillery were brought from all 
parts to that spot. What then would have 
been our situation, if the whole extent of 
our shores had been menaced in like 
manner? If Buonaparté had a naval su- 
periority and only 5,000 troops at his dis- 
posal, on what part of our shores could we 


’ sleep in safety? Ten thousand men, kept 


in constant readiness, under an able gene- 
ral, would excite more uneasinessin France, 
although they never put a foot on the 
shores of the enemy, than all the military 
means of England, disposed of as it is at 
present by his Majesty’s ministers. He 
repeated that 10,00 troops, aye half that 
number embarked in a squadron under a 
naval officer of judgment, unfettered by 
orders, guided only by circumstances, by 
the state of the wind, or by any thing but by 
his Majesty’s ministers, it would be possi- 
ble [Here his lordship was interrupted by 
calls to order, and he was informed by the 
Speaker that if he persisted in his present 
course of argument he would incur the dis- 
pleasure of the House.} Lord Cochrane 
said he merely wished to shew that our 
present expense was useless, which weuld 
clearly appear to the House if they would 
take the trouble to inquire into the subject. 
He considered the waste of the public 
money in the way he was proceeding to 
point out, to be the real cause of the de- 
preciation which they were discussing. 
He had no motive in view, but the interest 


of his country. His. standing in the navy 


rendered it impossible that he could have 
a view to/ be employed in the manner he 

init He declared before 
God and upon his honour that if the gentle- 
men opposite who had called him to order 
believed that he had any private object to 
serve, they were mistaken. 

As he was not allowed to proceed on a 
subject which, if not strictly connected 
with the present question, yet was of im- 
portance to the interests of the country, he 
gave notice that he would take an early 
opportunity to call the attention of the 
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House to the way inwhich the war had 
been conducted. He should then be pre- 
pared, he thought, to shew that the depre- 
ciation of the paper ‘and the deficiency of 
coin had their origin in:those causes which 
he had been prevented from noticing more 
fully—to wit, the profligate way in 
which’ministers waste the resources of this 
country. 

Mr. W. Taylor was of opinion that the 
present measure, if not a cure, would be 
found the best palliative that could be ap=. 
plied to the existing evil. This was not: 
denied even by those who were loudest in 
asserting the depreciation of the Bank 
— and he should therefore vote for the 

ill. 

Mr. Herbert considered the Bill as likely 
to be much more dangerous in its effects, 
than that practice which had caused it to: 
be introduced, and which had been spoken 
of as tending to destroy all the bonds of 
civilized society. After some observations 
on its probable effects on the country 
banks, he concluded with observing, if 
they were obliged to pay in cash, instead of 
its being a disadvantage to this country, it 
would be the means of keeping within it 
the money which was now sent to France 
for her produce, and he was convinced 
that France would be obliged to send her 
produce here, and take our manufactures 
in exchange. 

Mr. P. Moore said he should detain the 
House but for a short while epon some 
points which did not appear to him to 
have been touched upon before, and if, 
when he came to those points, the House 
disapproved of his proceeding, he would 
sit down. In his opinion this question 
should have been left untouched by the 
House, whether the paper was depreciated 
or not, while the public did not murmur. 
He regretted much that his right hon. 
friend next him (Mr. Sheridan) did not 
take up the subject, as he would much ra- 
ther have attended to him than undertaken 
the task himself. The Restriction Bill in 
1797, like the present Bill, was declared 
to be temporary; but how many tempo-- 
rary measures had, in the most insidious 
manner, been converted into perpetual 
measures? It had been renewed from time 
to time, till we had got the present length, 
and till we did not know how to turn our- 
selves. He hoped the House would in- 
dulge him till he traced the steps by 
which the country had got into the: pre- 
sent difficulties. He then went into a his- 


tory of the several renewals of the Restric- 
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tion Bill. The Bank, however, had come 
forward, and stated their willingness to 
have the Restriction Act repealed. This 
was stated in a report to the House, which 
was presented by an hon. gentleman of 
the name of Bragge; and he remembered 
it had been said then by a right hon, friend 
‘beliind him (Mr. Sheridan) on the propo- 
sal of the Bank not being agreed to, that 
Brag was a good dog, but Holdfast was a 
better. He said there had been a system 
of fraud practised on’ the public mind 
ever since 1793, not by any particular ad- 
ministration, but by all administrations. 
He had no hesitation in saying, that 36 
millions of specie were to be found at pre- 
sent in this country ; it was nonsense to 
talk of the ship-loads of gold sent off to 
the continent. 

Mr. Sheridan, adverting to the mention 
made by his hon. friend of a foolish joke 
which he ‘had used when the Restriction 
passed, observed, that the joke had been 
remembered better than the application. 
The Committee for investigating the af- 
fairs of the Bank, with Mr. Bragge at its 
head, reported the willingness of the Bank 
to pay in cash, if: political circumstances 
would allow it. Upon which, Mr. Pitt 
applauded the Committee and the Bank, 
but said that politica! circumstances would 
not permit the resumption ; and it was on 
that occasion he had said, that Brag was a 
good dog, but Holdfast was a better: not, 
however, approving the conduct of Hold- 
fast, but quite the contrary. His honour- 
able friend, who had made such an able 
speech, had expressed his wish that the 
House should hear him (Mr. Sheridan) ; 
this was somewhat surprising, because his 
honourable friend Knew that he differed 
from him totally im opinion. Before he 
could be convinced that parliament ought 
not to interfere on tire presént occasion, 
he must also be persuaded that a change 
of system would not put an end to the 
means of supporting the great contest in 
which we were engaged, nor distarb the 
whole commercial arrangements of the 
eountry. Could any thing be more an- 
just than to compel the public creditor to 
take Bank notes, and yet leave it im the 
power of others to refuse them in payment 
from him? He, himself, had for four 
years encountered Mr. Pitt, and proposed 
resolutions as to the state of oar finances, 
im which he had been followed by others. 
Upon these; Mr. Pitt had been in the ha 
bit of proposing amendments: The great 


’ difference between them was; as to the 
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expenditure which would be necessary:iny 
time of peace, he contending that it-mugy 
be 17 millions, while Mr. Pitt’ affirmed 

that 15% millions would’ be sufficient, 
Every one would have thought it extravaw: 
gant to suppose that the country could 

support an income much beyond: the 

highest of these syms, yet now the coun: 
try supported an expenditure of 70-mil. 
lions, without the slightest symptom of se. 
vere injury. No one in walking the 
streets of this metropolis could Suppose” 
that its wealth and luxury had decreased; 
though he lamented the distresses of. the: 
manufacturers and others, arising from a 
different cause, This had taught him not: 
to be so confident with regard to financia} 
predictions; and he was amazed at’ the 
warmth with which both sides, without 
much. personal interest in the question, 
supported their several opinions, and with 
what confidence each side asserted that it: 
was in the right. But party-feeling hak 
run high on this subject (Hear! hear! 
from both sides). If he had wanted a 
proof that he was correct in what he had 
stated, he had it now (A laugh). Every: 
one was full of his own theory. If the now 
ble lord whose conduct was said to have 
given rise to this Bill, had not written » 
book on the subject, he never would have 
thought of distraining.. The present Act, 
he believed, did no more than what was 
just and proper under the present circum 
stances. He hoped yet to see the day 
when the difficulty would be done away, _ 
and the Bank enabled to resume pay~ 
ments in cash; but that must be under 
different circumstances. He could not 
risk the measure of fixing a time for the 
resumption and altering the system in out 
actual situation. But even the disappears 
ance of gold was a proof of the great credit 
of the country. In other countries they 
must have gold because the public credit 
was small. Upon the whole, he thought 
it too perilous to alter the system at pre- 
sent, when the fate, not only of this coun< 
try, but of Europe and mankind was at 


stake, 


Sir Francis Burdett was convinced the 
bill proceeded on the erroneous notion 
held out by a noble lord in another place; 
that any thing would answer for a mea- 
sure of valae as well as gold. But what 
rendered gold peculiarly fit to be a meas 
sure of value, was its intrinsic value in éx¢ 
charge among all nations, and to pretend 
by any act of parliament to make a thing 


of no intrinsic value, eqoally acceptable 
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with gold, or paper convertible into gold, 
wasone of the vainest notions that ever 
entered into the head of man. The mis- 
chief did not arise from lord King, but 
from the excessive issue of paper. Bank 
notes had been issued, not according to 
the wants of commerce, but the wants of 
overnment. This bill would be no re- 
ief, There could be no remedy while 
the present lavish expenditure was con- 
tinued, because the bank could not dimi- 
nish its issues, Gold could not'be kept in 
the country in such a state of things—and 
if it could, it would be of no use, for it 
would only operate like so much addi- 


~ tional paper. It was a good enough argu- 


ment, certainly, that the landlord should 
be deprived of the power of seizure in the 
first instance; but the bill went to inter- 
fere with private property, and to violate 
all contracts, while it must be perfectly 
nugatory as an expedient to arrest the de- 
preciation. But his chief object in rising, 
was to say a few words with regard to the 
case of lord King. ‘That noble Jord bad, 
from the beginning, ability and integrity 
enough to endeavour to point out the mis- 
chief which would result from this sys- 
tem, and to attempt to stop its progress. 
Seeing no end, however, to the destructive 
course pursued by the government, he 
thought himself justified in saving his. own 
property, which he had derived from no 
large salaries nor public plunder of any 
kind. The government now, however, 
was resolved to take the management of 
his estate out of his hands, and therefore 
supported this bill. With regard to the 
assertions of the bank directors, that they 
had but a small interest in the bank, he 
was sorry for it; he had rather their 


' whole property. had been in the bank. 


Their command of money from their situa- 
tion, would give them a very undue in- 
fluence over whatever other concerns they 
might be engaged in. His suspicions of 
them, therefore, were rather increased 
than diminished. The government and 
the bank had now become partners—the 
ministers accommodated the merchants 
with exchequer bills, and the merchants 
accommodated the government with loans, 
so that among them the whole had been 
converted into accommodation paper. The 
hon. baronet then ridiculed the notion of 
the treasurer of the navy, that the loss of 
our gold proceeded from the state of our 
commerce, of the exchanges, and of the 
continent. It was impossible to believe 
this, when we saw other countries in our 
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‘situation, with plenty of gold. The whole 
‘of this difficulty had been distinctly fore~ 
told long ago, by writers on this subject, 
‘who were called speculatists, because 
they happened to see further than their 
antagonists, and had .eyes with specula- 
tion inthem. It had been foretold thar 
our system would go on more slowly: 
than that of other nations, becanse they 
issued to the amount of all their capital. 
But we were in the same road; and had 
gone too far, perhaps, to recede. Instead 
of temporary expedients, the ministers 
ought to look the evil in the face, and 
adopt some fixed plan of proceeding. 
Their maxim, however, was “ sufficient for 
the day is the evil thereof,” and indeed, it 
was of no great consequence, for the sys- 
tem must go on till it extinguished itself. 

Mr. A. Baring, in reply to the observa- 


bank directors certainly made no corrupt 
use of their influence, nor could they, 
without injuring their character in society. 
If the hon. baronet had any charge to 
make against them, it would be more 
manly and candid to do it directly, than 
to deal in suspicions and insinuations. 
He agreed with the member for York- 
shire, that this bill was a palliative, and 
not a cure for the disease. The only cure 
was to reduce the expenditure, which 
would enable the bank to reduce their is- 
sues. Another remedy, though an un- 
palatable one, was further taxation, to 
bring the receipts and expenditure nearer 
a level, instead of going on continually 
with a system of loans. Adverting to the 
plan suggested by the hon. and learned 
gent. (Mr. Brougham) of cutting off a third 
of the debt, and putting an end toa part 
of the dividends, he observed that this 
might answer very well, if the landholders 


portion. But this was too violent an ex 
pedient, and could not safely be resorted 
to. He saw no groand for the despond- 
ency with which some gentlemen ap- 
peared to regard our financial situation. 
If the supplies and expenditure were 
equalized, the operation of the sinking 
fund would free us from our embarrass- 
ments: and he suggested that some taxes 
would bear augmentations, since by the 
depreciation they were not now paid at 
so high a rate as they were three years 
ago. When it was considered that the 
funding system was one of which the ef- 
ficacy depended upon intervals of peace, 


tion of the hon. baronet, said that the ' 


and others were to contribute in equal pro- 


and that we had been at war for the last 
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18 years, it. was surprising that the coun- 
try supported its exertions so well. No 
one who travelled through the country 
could believe that it had been reduced by 
its efforts. On the contrary, he would 
rather be apt to say, that in the last 20 
ears it had flourished more than at any 
other period. For the present he thought 
that bank notes ought at once to be made a 
legal tender ; and he would himself have 
proposed this, had he not been sensible 
that some previous steps ought to be taken 
to secure public confidence in these notes. 
This, he thought, might easily be done, 
though perhaps it was too late to attempt 
it in the present session. 

Sir S. Romilly hoped the House would 
indulge him for a few moments while he 
stated the reasons that induced him to 
vote against this bill; and he rose thus 
late because he had been anxious before 
he spoke, to hear the opinions of some 
other members of his profession, especially 
those connected with the government, 
upon a subject so important—a bill de- 
serving their attention more than any that 
had passed that session. It was an ex post 
Sacto law, altering the state of all contracts 
that had been previously entered in'o. 
The necessities of the state might possibly 
require this, but such was its effect; and 
that it particularly deserved the attention 
~of lawyers no one could deny. ‘The hon. 
gentleman on the floor (Mr. Bankes) had 
expressed a hope—a hope which had been 
sadly disappointed—that it would be dis- 
tinctly stated how the law stood at pre- 
sent before an alteration was made in it. 
Nothing could be worse than leaving men 
in doubt of what the Jaw was, and leaving 
the matter entirely to the discretion of 
the judges. He had heard such language 
‘on this head as filled him with astonish- 
ment. One of the bank directors had 
said that the law would be too strong for 
those who attempted to demand payments 
in gold, and a noble lord (Castlereagh) 
had expressed his confidence that the 
energy of the judges would prevent the 
success of any such attempts [Lord Cas- 
tlereagh signified that the honourable and 
learned gentleman was mistaken.} If he 
had mistaken the noble lord, he should be 
better pleased to apologize for it than to 
have to answer such an argument. It was 
their duty to make prominent the defects 
of the measure, that it might be explained 
and corrected by the legislature, instead of 
leaving it to subordinate public officers to 
alter the law by some new practice. No- 
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thing was more to be deplored than such: 


a mode of proceeding. It was extremely. 
desirable that they should ascertain what, 
the law actually was, before it should be. . 
altered, and shew the -way in which jt 
would operate, as there might be many. 
cases subject to it which the supporters: 
of this measure never had in their contem. 
plation. Leaving the financial part. of . 
the question to others, he should confine 
He under. 
stood the law at present, to be, that if an 
one was arrested and tendered the amount 
in bank notes, he was immediately entitled 
to his discharge. This was wise, for he 
thought, or at least it was an opinion that 
might very well be entertained, that no 
one ought to be arrested at all on mesne 
precess. It was a thing peculiar to our 
law, and no doubt was often converted 
into an engine of oppression. Persons 
swore to their debts, arrested their al. 
ledged debtors, who in many instances 
might find it difficult speedily to procure 
bail, when it often turned out on the trial 
of the action, that there was no debt-at 
all, or at Jeast that the debt was trifling, 
But at any rate it was wise to free the 
person from arrest, upon the tender of 
bank notes, when gold perhaps could not 
suddenly be procured. Butif the creditor 
had ajudgment, he could compel the debtor 
to pay in gold. There could, he appre- 
hended, be no doubt on that subject. }t he 
were to levy from the goods of his debtor, 
he must seli them himself, and the sheriff 
probably could get nothing except bank- 
notes. But he would not take that 
course ; he would proceed against 
person; and what judge could. prevent 
bimw from taking his legal remedy? He 
might shut up his debtor in gaol, perhaps 
for the remainder of his life, unless the 
legislature were to adopt one of those 
violent measures which they had lately | 
been in the habit of resorting to; he 
meant an Insolvency Bill. The only re- 
source of a prisoner in this situation-was 
to send a larger amount of Bank-notes 
into the market to purchase gold. This 
was hard, but it wasa great deal harder to 
force the debtor to remain in confinement 
by forbidding him to purchase that which 
was necessary for his liberation. Yet 
such would be the effect of this bill. The 
debtor had but one - resource, and of this 
they were about to deprive him ; and that 
too by a law purporting. to be passed in 
favour of debtors. He was far from say- 
ing that the law was good as it stood; but 
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jn order'to be consistent, his right hon. 
friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
ought to make Bank notes at once a 


legal tender.—By this law, in all cases 


where the creditor had the power of dis- 
training, that power was taken from him, 
if atender was made in Bank-notes. Now, 
this remedy of distress was the last which 
any person desirous of payment in gold 
would resort to. He would have recourse 
to his action of covenant, or to an 
ejectment. If he distrained, he would 
have to sell the distress, and probably 
could only get Bank notes, which would 
not answer his purpose. The effect of 
this bill, therefore, would be to relieve the 
debtor from that hardship only, to which, 
of all others, he was the least liable to be 
subjected ! Many had old rent charges, 
and how would they be affected by this 
alteration in the law ? A man with an es- 
tate of 1,000/. a year, has three sons; he 
devises the estate to the elder, with.2 rent 
charge of 2001. a year to each of the 
other two sons. The estate of the elder 
increases three-fold in value; and it 
would surely be worth more consideration 
than appeared to have been given to this 
Bill, whether the other sons should be 
compelled to take payment in Bank notes. 
A case had been brought under his own 


. observation, where a man, twenty years 


ago, made a lease of twenty. one years, 
with an option to the lessee to purchase 
the estate before the end of the term for 
2,000. The lessee had taken advantage 
of this option to purchase ; and was it so 
clear that the payment ought to be in 
Bank notes? He would ask whether the 
ministers themselves, when the bill was 
proposed by the noble lord who intro- 
duced it, had not doubts whether they 
should support it ; whether they had not 
held consultations on the subject in the 
House, while the debate was going on? 
When he attempted to procure an altera- 
tion inthe law, he had been reproached 
for not having consulted the Judges; 
when he had introduced a Bill for ren- 
dering freehold estates liable, in the hands 
of the heir, to simple contract debts, all 
‘sorts of cases were put to. him, with the 
utmost ingenvity, to shew. the inconve- 
nience of such. an innovation ; and yet, 
-here: was an innovation in. the law, to 
make the existing contract different from 
the contract entered into ! This was of all 
others acase where the judges ought to 


- have been consulted.’ In point of equity, 


old and new contracts surely stood on a 
8 
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very different footing; yet this Bill. 
brought them all to a level, and disposed of 
them in the same way! And why was 
this made a temporary measure ? Was it 
to leave people in doubt what the law was ; 
to produce uncertainty and confusion, and 
hold up a threat to the creditor, that if he 
dared have recourse to his legal remedy, 
parliament would alter the law for him ? 
He really wished to be informed what 
the real object was. Without more in- 
formation on the subject he was not pre- 
pared to alter the law and change the state 
of all existing contracts. Even the sup- 
porters of the Bill appeared to do it with 
very different views. One supported it 


because it must be followed by making 


Bank-notes a legal tender ; another be- 
cause it avoided the legal tender. He 
really thought that ministers had acted 
very precipitately in this instance, and 
that there was a great deal of party feel-. 
ing inthe measure. (Mr. Perceval smil- 
ed.) The right hon. gentleman laughed 
at that. Now he had condemned the 
conduct of lord King, and said that it was 
because the noble lord had been supported 
by a great many others, that he brought 
forward this measure. If, then, his prin- 
cipal motive was not to have an oppor- 
tunity of inveighing against lord King— 
and those who had supported him, he wish- 
ed the right hon. gentleman to explain how 
far this Bill would operate to prevent the 
evil; to prevent the hardship on the 
debtor, when the only effect would be to 
take out of the hands of the creditor that 
remedy only, which, of all others, he was 
least likely to employ. ’ 
Lord Castlereagh, having been alluded 
to by the hon. and learned gentleman, 
begged to state what was the purport of 
his opinion, namely, that the House was 
called on to see that effectual protection 
was provided both for the person and the 
property of tenants. He had declared it 
to be his opinion, that it was better in 
such a case to rely on a moral than a legal 
sense of duty; that had been found an 
effectual protection for 14 years, and lord 
King, for reasons best known to himself, 
and into the propriety or grounds of 
which he had no right to inquire, had 
been the first to make ‘an infraction on 
this moral law. This had imposed on the 
House the painful duty it was now in the 
course of discharging; and he only 
hoped that the remedy adopted would be 
effectual. a 
‘Mr. Tierney rose amidst a strong cry of 
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Question, question. Considering ‘the rank 
and-station in his profession of bis hon, and 
learned friend who had just spoke:on that 
side ‘éf ‘the House, he expected to have 
heard :his arguments atileast attempted to 
be :met by the legal gentleman on the 
other side, who was also at the head of his 
profession: There mustbe some mistake, 
he was convinced, and that hon. and 
learned gent. could not be aware of the 
call of the House on him, to rise and an- 
ewer his hon. and learned friend (Question, 
question!), -Since the Attorney-General 
would. not speak, that was no reason why 
he (Mr. Tierney) should not. be allowed to 
‘speak. df-any hon. gent. who was un- 
williag to hear him bad an engagement 


aut of doors, he had better attend it, be-- 


eause, if he did remain, he should hear him. 
He: had intended to take an enlarged view 
of the present measure, but at the advanced 
hour ofthe night, and in the present 
hAumonr of the House, he did not think it 
necessary: to; persevere in that resolution. 
He did not know, that being the case, 
whether he should:have spoken atiall, had 
it not: been for the extraordinary speech 
of bis: tight friend near him, (Mr. 
Sheridan). who had taken a different view 
of this subject from what he had formerly 
beeniaccustomed to hold. His right hon. 
friend:surely bad not looked at the bill at 
all. The only part of the measure of 
which. he seemed to talk with approbation 
was the clause to prevent distress against 
tenants, and that was not a provision which 
was originally in the Bill. Lord:King’s 
ietter.to-bis tenants, and the opposition to 
the bill by noble persons in another House, 
with: whom -his right hon. friend was ac- 
customed to think on most public topics, 
were the principal inducements to the pre- 
sent bill ;! but, he was sure his: right hen. 
friend:was not aware of this. Buthis right 
hon. friend thought it his duty to support 
this bill, because he supposed that it was 
meant: to make the Bank-reeume their 
paymentsiin cash. No such aword had 
dallen from»a single member on that side 
of therHouse; but he was :surprized to 
find: this-adduced: as .a ground for his opi- 


nion to night, by “bis right shon. friend, | 


who. had lately beemone of the most zea- 
dous in. that House for declaring that the 
Bank sbould: resume their payments 
He observed, however, that his 
right hon. friend did best when he came at 
sather2a late hour. :Then,: though ; he 
might not have heard much of the argu- 
ment, he commonly voted night, that was 
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tosay, with his friends; but. when he came 
at.an early hour, though he might speak, 
he -was apt, at times, to take the wr 
side. His right hon. friend had pa 
them against trusting to prophecies, as he 
had failed ina great number. She. 
ridan said, no, he had not failed.} . Then 
hehad succeeded. He then: proceeded to 
notice certain predictions as to the conse. - 
quences likely to result to the country: from ' 
different measures, as they arose, and ig. ' 
ferred that the greater part of them were 
accomplished, in the present distressed - 
state of the credit of the country. No per. 
sou had a higher opinion of the individuals 
connected with the bank, than he had; 
but as a body, he did not think they did 
their duty. They were to take care of 
the public credit, and -to hinder it from 
being unhinged ; but to this he thought 
they had not attended. Nothing, too, imhis 
opinion, could justify them in continuing, 
the restriction beyond what the public 
exigency required; yet here the House 
had been debating a Bill of the nature of 
the present, with the greatest: avidity, for 
weeks, and the Bank of England, as a 
body, had not given it a moment’s consi- 
deration, nor did it appear at that time 
what their opinion was. Of the individual. 
directors who were members of that 
House, one supported the bill because it 
led to the enacting of a legal tender; and 
the other supported it because it had ex- 
actly a contrary effect. He was sorry to 
see an hon. member (Mr. Baring) whose 
opinion on every subject of the; kind was 
entitled to the highest respect, go out of 
his way to defend the principle of legal 
tender. It was something abhorrent to 
the ear. The very idea of compulsory 
paper was dreadful; particularly, too, 
when it was not our own paper, but paper 
of which we did not know the value. He 
did agree with that hon. gent. that there 
was no room for despair. He might see 
things ina gloomy point of view. He 
agreed that the resources of. the country 
might still be so laid out as to protect and 
secure her best interests; but to ensure 
success the country must submit to, great 
privations. 'When the whole heart’s core: 
of England was safe: there could be no 
gtound for despair ; and for that very rea- 
son -he was against the: present bill ; for, 
if it. weve passed, our soundness from that 
moment. was to be questioned. Never 
had such asilly unmeaning piece of paper 
produced so: much discussion. As to the 


clause relative to:distress, he had,no ebjec- 
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tion to it, if it bad been introduced into 
any other bill in itself deserving of being 
passed. The clause as to guineas was of 
no use. There was nothing to hinder any 
man who had bags full of gold to send 
them to Dublin, and sell them there for as 
notes as they would bring, and that 

only at the expence of sending them to 
lin. As-to the clause regarding the 
yalue of notes, he could not see the mo- 
sality of compelling a man who might 
have let a lease for 21 years, and have 
coyenanted to sell his.estate at the end of 
that period, at a stipulated price, to com- 
te the bargain and take the price in 

k notes, though they might in the 
mean time have been depreciated to no- 
thing. One might as well pass a law de- 
claring that a man must make a free gift 
of his property. The longer he argued 
the case the more he was induced to say, 
that it must bring matters to a legal ten- 
dler at last. He implored the House, 
therefore, to hesitate before it passed a 
bill which was of no use, and must do in- 
jury. If a legal tender was necessary, 
évhy not pass such a bill at once? But if we 
give six months notice of our intention to 
de so, was there a man who would not spend 
the time in seeing how he was to guard 
himself against the evil consequences of 
such a measure, by the species of property 
in which he should lay out his funds? 
There was a prejudice in favour of guineas 
over Bank notes, and the present measure, 


under pretence of supporting Bank notes, 


was bronght in, the direct tendency of 
which must be to injure public confidence, 
and to endanger, if net destroy, the public 
credit of the country. This was worse, 
too, as being a temporary measure. The 
defence of Spain and Portugal, and the 
necessity of supporting the war in those 
countries, was talked of. He could not 
wonsent te fight the battles of Spain or 
Portugal, however, at the expence of the 
tuin of this country. He knew he should 
be told, the success of the armies in Spain 
and Portugal were the best assurances of 


to this country. He knew that, 
t 


is first duty was to England. There 
must be some limit to every thing ; and 
he was assured that the govern- 

wmertts of those countries did as much for 


their own protection as we did in their 
-flefence ; and also, unless he was assured 
that the same day which witnessed the 


defeat of the French armies in Spain and 
rtugal, was not also to see the substantial 


“Gredit of England endangered, he could 
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not, however well affected he might be 
to their cause, consent that the contest 
should be persevered iri. Buonaparté 
had told you that he would give credit 
to the prosperity of our finances when he 
saw a Bank note as valuable and as freely 
received in payment as a guinea. The 
right bon. Secretary (Mr. Ryder) an- 
swered “ Then we will declare it so.’’ 
We did so months ago, but Bank-notes 
had not risen in estimation in consequence 
of this declaration. “ Ah,” the right hon. 
Secretary would reply, “ but that was 
only a Resolution, whereas this is an act 
of Parliament!” Ministers,therefore, wera 
now mounted on a rock of confidence; 
but with Buonaparté’s knowledge on this 
subject, was there any {hing more likely 
to elate his hopes than our having recourse 
to this step ? He begged of the House to _ 
stop; and not to passa Bill which must 
have the effect of endangering the credit 
of the country, without mature delibe- 
ration. 

Mr. Sheridan denied that he had ever 
despaired of the resources of the country. 
With respect to his vote on the Bullion 
Committee, that he had given conscienti- 
ously, but if he had had the good fortune 
even to have heard his right hon. friend’s 
speeches, he did notthink they would have 
altered that vote. His right hon. friend 
seemed to think that the fimances of the 
country were gone, and Buonaparté, there- 
fore, was more generous, for he allowed 
that they would stand ten years. He 
lamented that the House was ‘not in a 
Committee, for then he could have con- 
futed all his right bon. friend’s arguments, 
which the rules of the House would not 
permit him to do. 

The House,then divided, for the third 
reading, 

IO 
Majority.. 


List of the Minority. 
Abercromby, Hon. J. Ossulston, Lord 


Burdett, Sir F. Romilly, Sir 8. 
Creevey, T. Sharpe, R. 
Cochrane, Lord Smith, W. 
Eden, Hon, G. Tierney, Rt. hon. G: 
Folkestone, Lord Vernon, G. O. 
Howarth, H. Taylor, W. 
Herbert, Hon. W. Wrottesley, H. 
Hamilton, Lord A, TELLERS 
Johnstone,G. Brougham, H. 
Mackdonald, J, Western, 
Moore, P, 
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Mr. Baoucuam’s RESOLUTIONS RESPECT- 
snc Bank Notes anpCoin.} Mr. Brougham 
paid, that before he had been instructed, 
from the authority of the Chair, that it 
was irregular, he had intended to move 
his Resolutions as an amendment to the 
question of the third reading of the %sold 
Coin Bill. In now moving them, for the 
purpose of having them entered on the 
Journals, he did it, not with the object of 
creating a debate, although he knew that 
many gentlemen near him were not indis- 
posed for it, even at that late hour of the 
night. His Resolutions would contain a 
censure on the conduct of the Bank Di- 
rectors, which he conceived they had too 


of an hon. Bank director, on a similar ob- 
strvation of his, a sneer that seemed to 
with so favourable a reception from 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. he had to state that he still feit as 
much distrust as ever in power,—and not 
only in power, but also in monopoly. 
“But where power and monopoly were 
united, and when it was shewn that the 

were working together for a common end, 
he conceived a case was made out suf- 
ficient to excite the jealousy and vi- 
gilance of ‘every man who professed 
-or felt a regard for the constitution. 
He was the more strongly impressed 
-with the necessity of this censure, on 
-heariag, not a little to his surprise, the 
high tone lately assumed by an hon. Bank 
directof, a tone as little as possible war- 
ranted by the conduct of that corporation, 
.of which he was a member. When he 
heard it said that the mere possession of 
the qualifying sum of 2,000/ was not a 
‘ consideration capable of influencing any 
director or proprietor of stock in the vote, 
which, as a member of parliament, he 
might give on this Bill; and when he 
found that under this language it was de- 
signed to conceal that extensive interest 
which was derived to every trader, and to 
every trading company in the power of 
accommodating others by advances; when 
he found: that it was openly contended that 
on @ Bill which was to sanction an un- 
limited issue of paper on the part of a com- 
mercial company, that company had no 
direct interest in the decision of the ques- 
tion, he felt a degree of alarm that 
strengthened his conviction of the pro- 
priety of his Resolutions. When he saw, 
too, that however excessive those issues, 
the government was ever prompt to lend 
their support and countenance to the 


-well merited. Notwithstanding the sneer. 


Mr. Brougham’ s Resolutions. T1108 
abuse, he could have no doubt of the just. 
ness of the censure. He would not longer 
detain the House, but move his first Re. 
solution.—The hon. and learned gentleman 
then moved the first of the following set of 
Resolutions: 

«1. That by the law and constitution 
of these realms, it is the undoubted right 
of every man to sell, or otherwise dis 
of his property for whatever he deems to 
be its value, or whatever consideration he 
chuses to accept. And that every man 
possessed of a Bank note, or other secys 
rity for the payment of money, has ay 
undoubted right to give it away for no. 
thing, or in exchange for whatever sum 
of money he pleases ; or if he cannot ob- 
et what he demands, to retain possession 
of it. 

«2. That any statute, having for its 
object to restrain this right, would be con. 
trary to the principles of the British con. 
stitution, and a flagrant violation of ‘the 
most sacred rights of property, and thé 
ancient and inalienable liberties of the 
people. 

« 3. That any statute, having for its 
object to prevent the Bank, or other paper 
currency of the country from being ex- 
changed against the lawful money of the 
realm below a certain rate, would, if it 
could be carried into effect, cause the 
lawful money of the realm to disappear, 
and would, in proportion to its efficacy, 
preclude the application of the most: ap- 
propriate remedies for the. present de- 
rangement in the circulation of the coun- 
try. 

«4, That the free exchange of the law. 
fal money of thé realm with the paper 
currency on such terms as the holders of 
each may think. proper to settle among 
themselves, is not only the undoubted 
rright of the subject, but affords the best 
means of restoring the circulation of the 
country to its sound and natural state, by, 
establishing two prices for all commodi« 
ties, whensoever the one currency is from 
any causes depreciated below the other. 

“5. That no law whatsoever. can alter. 
the real value of the paper currency in re- 
lation to the lawful money of.the realm,. 
nor alter the real value of either kind of 
currency, in relation to all other commo- 
dities; and that any attempt to fix the. 
rates at which paper and coin shall pass. 
current, must, in proportion to its success, 
interfere with the just and legal execution 
of all contracts already existing, without 
the possibility of affecting the terms upon 
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‘which contracts shall be made in time to 


- yous classes Of the community, but which 


-with any grace (a loud cry of hear! from 


_ and on moving his second, 


— That it isthe bounden duty of the 
Commons House of Parliament, as the 
aardians of the rights of the people, to 
discountenance and resist a scheme which 
has for its immediate objects the establish- 
ment of amaximum in the money trade 
of the realm, and the dissolution of the 
obligations already contracted by nume- 


has for its groundwork principles leading 
to an universal law of maximum, and the 
infraction of every existing contract for 
the payment of money; and that a Bill 
touching the gold coin which has lately 
been brought from the Lords, has all the 
said objects, and proceeds upon the said 
principles.” 

Mr. A. Baring said, he did not mean to 
argue either for or against what seemed 
tohim to be a self-evident proposition. 
He wished merely to explain that he con- 
ceived the lion. and learned gent, to be 
one of the last from whom a reproof of 
using too high a tone in debate, came 


Mr. Perceval and his friends). He trusted 
at the same time, that he should always 
hold a sufficiently high tone to do justice 
in that House to any character which 
might belong to him out of it. 

. Sir F. Burdett. explained, that in what 
he had said of the directors, he had not 
dealt in insinuation, but had merely ob- 
served that it was unfair in them to re- 
present themselves as under no other in- 
fluence than the 2,000/. stock, and then to 
say that that influence was nothing. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 
there was one part of the hon. and learned 
gent.’s Resolutions, which he believed few 
would be disposed to think was not the 
perfect right of every man, that of giving 
away his property. He begged also to 
say, that he did not think the Bill would 
add to any such disposition. 

. The first Resolution was then negatived, 


Mr. Brougham said, he had no wish to 
spoil the jokes of the right hon. gent. but 
would remind him that the Bill itself po- 
sitively prohibited any person from giving 
his Bank note for less than it was worth, 
,. The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
think the bestowing money for charitable 
purposes could be called throwing it 
away The hon. and learned gent. had 
not fairly interpreted his last observation, 


and might have recollected, that Swift 
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had pronounced nothing to be more arbi- 
trary, than for a man to make himself. 
ridiculous, and then be angry at others 
for laughing. 
Mr. Brougham replied, that he perfectly 
agreed in the doctrine of dean Swift; and 
it was under its influence, that when he 
heard the right hon. gent. enter into a 
discussion of the expediency of prevent-. 
ing the keepers of turnpikes from collect- 
ing silver, or becoming petty traders in 
silver bullion, he had not been able to. 
keep his countenance. 
The remaining Resolutions were then 
put and negatived. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, July 22, 

Cot anp Bank Note Bitt.J— 
The Earl of Liverpool moved the order of 
the day for taking into consideration the 
Amendments made by the Commons to 
this Bill; and they having been read and 
agreed to, his lordship moved, that. a mes- 
sage be sent to the Commons, informing 
them that the House had agreed to the said 
Amendments. 

The Earl of Lauderdale then rose, and 
took a review of the circumstances under 
which this Bill had originated, and the 
whole subject connected with it. His 
lordship attributed the adoption of the Bill 
by ministers, not to the notice given. by- 
lord King, but to the decision of the Judges 
in the case of De Yonge, and was of opi- 
nion that the real object of the Bill, as 
altered by ministers, was to give redress 
(if he might use the term upon this sub- 
ject) against the decision of the Judges. 
The question as to the depreciation of 
Bank-notes, was one which certainly re- 
quired the most deliberate investigation, 
and perhaps was a subject which rather. 
ought to be written upon than debated. 
There were, however, certain facts, which 
it was quite impossible to controvert, and 
which must, in his opinion, clearly de- 
monstrate the depreciation. The gold 
coin of the country was not admissible in 
circulation, except it was of the standard 
weight and fineness. Five pennyweights 
eleven grains was the standard weight of 
the guinea, and it was gold of this standard 
weight that Bank notes promised to pay, 
or fractional parts in silver, of a fixed 
standard, If, therefore, the Bank note 
was convertible into gold, and the price 
of gold rose, the value of the Bank: note. 
must rise in the same proportion, If a 
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Bank note promised to pay a yard of 
cloth of a certain breadth and fineness, 
and there was no difficulty in procuring 
the yard of cloth to discharge the note, if 
the price of the cloth rose, the value of the 
note woald rise also. But if the cloth 
could not be produced in discharge of the 
note, then the note would become depre- 
ciated; so, if the gold was not forth- 
coming to pay the note, the latter must 
also. become depreciated. The price of 
gold having risen above the expressed value 
of the note, was complete evidence of the 
depreciation of the latter. The Bank 
note was of no value in itself but only of 
value from its representing a certain quan- 
tity of gold. It was impossible in any 
other manner to affixa value to it. Those 
who argued on the other side had a notion 
that the Bank notes represented certain 
commercial transactions, and that they 
were issued upon the credit of certain 
cpnmmodities. Butif this were the case, 
the Bank note issued upon the security of 
any one commodity would fluctuate in 
value, according as the price of that com- 
modity rose or fell. How, then, was any 
one to ascertain the value of Bank-notes 
from the value of all the commodities upon 
the security of which they were issued ? 
‘This was beyond the reach of any one. 
The only criterion of the value -of the 
Bank-note must be the sum in gold or 
silyer of standard weight and fineness, 
inté which it was convertible. It was in 
vain to setup any other criterion of value, 
for by none other could the value of the 
Bank-note he kept up, or the note be pre- 
vented fromfbecoming depreciated. What, 
then, was the object of the Bill? It was 
nugatory as to preventing the landlord 
from jnsisting on his rents in gold, as it 
left him all his legal remedies except that 
of distress. The object of the Bill, then, 
was to force the ciroulation of a depre- 
ciated currency at a nominal value. It 
had been said, that the arguments appli- 
cable to a paper currency issued by the 
authority of government were inapplicable 
to notes issued by a private Company. 
But where was the security The directors 
had a daty which they owed to their con- 
stituents, the proprietary, paramount to 
any interest of the public; and if a profit 
was to be derived to the proprietors from 
an additional issue of Dalia: it would 
be no excuse on the part of the Bank Di- 
rectors for not doing so, to state to their 
constituents, the proprietors, that the in- 
terests of the public required it should not 
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be done. Their lordships had only ty 
look, in point of fact, to the documents oy 
their table, to prove that the issue of 
notes had been increased without reason, ' 
It would be seen that the amount of 
notes in. cireulation, which in 1808 wag 
17,540,000/. had increased in. 1811 tg, 
23,420,000l. making a difference of 
5,880,000/. in three years. It had beey 
said, that the increase of mereantile tran. 
sactions required this increase of circu. 
lating mediem; but it was well known 
that if there was an increase of transac. 
tions there was an increase of credit, and 
that a less amount of cireulating medium. 
was, in fact, required. So far, however, 
from there being an increase of mercane 
tile transactions, he had been informed by 
several commercial men, that there never, 
was a greater diminution of mercantile , 
transactions than within the last six 
months,—-Fhe noble earl then entered 
into a calculation to shew that the in 
crease of Country Bank notes, against 
further increase of which the security was 
taken away by the present bill, had within 
the last three years, amounted to @ sum 
which, added to the 5,880,000/. increase _ 
of Bank of England notes, made up 2 samt 
of 14,000,000/. When such an excessive 
issue of paper had taken place, and when 
there was no security against a still fare 
ther excess, it was quite impossible for 
any legislative measure to prevent its de 
preciation; and to attempt to force the 
circulation of this depreciated currency 
at its nominal rate of value, was pregnant 
with the most fatal consequences. This 
nevertheless, was tle real object of the 
Bill, however it might profess to relieve 
the tenant from any supposed attempt at 
extortion on the part of the landlord. It 
did not, in fact, relieve the tenant, there 
was merely a hint to lord King; but the 
real object was to attempt to keep up the 
nominal value of the paper currency, 

the only effect of which must be to ree 
duce the value to be paid on all contracts 


to such asum as the directors of the Bank — 


of England, in conjunction with the coune 
try bankers, should please to reduce it to 
by the excessive issues, and consequent 
still farther depreciation of their notes. 
The Bill would, at the .same time, 
be productive of a serious evil to 
bankers. It was well known that they 
were now obliged to give a premium 

silver, in order to. obtain change to pay 
the fractional sums in checks drawn upon 


them by their customers. This they were 
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idden to do by this Bill, under penalty 
prov ; pe without being enabled 
to do it, how were they to carry on their 
trade? how were they to procure change 
to pay the fractional parts of checks? If, 
however, this Bill was considered so good 
a Bill by those who supported it, why was 
it not extended to Ireland? Why were 
the landlords in Ireland to be allowed to 
jnsist on their rents in gold, which the 
landlords in Great Britain were forbidden 
to do, unless upon the most vicious prin- 
ciple in legislation, that the crime, as it 
was now to be called, was so frequent in 
Ireland, that it was in vain to attempt to 


check it; and that it having only just 


commenced in England, it was to be met 
by a legislative enactment? In every point 
of yiew in which the Bill could be consi- 
dered, it appeared to be nugatory with 
respect to its professed object, and most 

rnicious in its real one; that of attempt- 
ing to force the circulation at a nominal 
yalue of a paper currency which was clear- 
ly proved to be depreciated, against the 
further depreciation of which there was no 
security, and in which there was proved 
to be an excess of issue of 14 millions, 
within the last 3 years—-an issue which 
had no parallel in. the history of any coun- 
try, with the exception of the French as- 
signats.—-He was aware that it might be 
very difficult to say how we were to re- 
trace our steps in order to retrieve the mis- 
chief arising from the present state of the 
circulation. He however thought, that 
by proper management the Bank might 


_ be enabled, without risk, to pay in specie 


in a much shorter time than was generally 
supposed. But it was absolutely neces- 
sary that some steps should be taken to 


restore that sound and healthy state of 


circulation, without which the credit of 
the country could not long be maintained, 
and to place the paper currency of the 
country upon its only sure and certain 
basis, that of gold. 

The Earl of Liverpool could not allow 
the question to pass without observing 
upon some of the statements of the noble 
lord. The value of the gold coin of this 
country was not to be estimated according 
to its weight in gold, but according to the 


' value fixed upon it by the reigning sove- 


reign of the country. The valve of bank 
notes, as for every purpose of internal ne- 
gociation, he contended, was by the ge- 
neral consent of the country declared not 
to be depreciated. There were no persons 
out of that House who had expressed their 
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opinion, that the conduct of the noble 
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lord who had given rise to this Bill, was so 
far proper that they themselves would wish | 
to follow his example ; and their not: fol- 
lowing it was a proof that they did net 
think any depreciation of our Bank paper 
had taken place. 

The Earl of Lauderdale, in explanation, 
thought it was not fair to judge what the 
opinions of noble lords, or of any other 
persons, must be, from their following or 
not following the example of lord King. 
If every person who agreed that there was 
a depreciation of paper were to follow the 
line of conduct suggested by his noble 
friend (lord King), he suspected the noble 
Secretary of State would find the present- 
Bill a less effectual measure than he now 
supposed it. The noble lord was bound 
to take them as they preached, not as they 
practised. 

Earl Stanhope supported the 
opinions he had formerly delivered, and 
in which he was happy to find the noble 
Secretary of State concurred, as to the 
cause of the value affixed to the currefit 
coin of the country. It was only by vio- 
lating the law, which prohibited the turn- 
ing guineas into bullion, that the value of 
a guinea could be raised above that cun- 
ferred on it by the proclamation of the 
King, or the act of the legislature. Why 
noble lords and others had not followed the 
example of the noble lord (King) he could 
easily explain. They did not wish to ex- 
pose themselves to the execration of the 
country. The noble earl had said this Bilt 
was meant as a hint to lord King. Cer- _ 
tainly he did mean it as a hint to his lord- 
ship, and to all who should act like him. 
He did not know whether the noble earl 
had ever studied at Oxford. Those who — 
were acquainted with the University of 
Oxford, must have heard of John King’s 
‘broad hint.’ It was this: that when a 
person had been warned that his company 
was disagreeable, and that his farther pre- 
‘sence, therefore, was dispensed with, and 
he failed to take the hint, that then he 
should be kicked down stairs. He had 
now given lord King the hint; and, if his 
lordship did not chuse to take it, he should 
move, next session, to give him John 
King’s broad hint. 

The Lord Chancellor begged to remind 
the House, that, having already agreed to 
the Amendments made by the Commons 
on the Bill, the question mow was, whether 
a message should be sent to the Commons, 


stating that‘they had agreed to those 
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’ Amendments.—The question was then put 
and agreed to. 


_ Cory oF THE Gotp Coin anp Bank 
Norte Bitt; comMoNty CALLED Lorp Stan- 
nope’s Bitt.] ‘The following is a Copy of 
- this Bill, as it passed both Houses : 

« An Act for making more effectual pro- 
vision for preventing the current Gold 
Coin of the Realm from being paid or 
accepted for a greater value than the 
current value of such coin; for pre- 
venting any Note or Bill of the Go- 
vernor and .Company of the Bank of 
England from being received for any 
smaller sum than the sum therein spe- 
cified ; and for staying proceedings 
upon any distress by tender of such 
notes. 


hereinafter provided: Be it enacted by 
the King’s most excellent Majesty, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal, and Com- 
mons, in this persons parliament assem- 
bled, and by the authority of the same, 
That, from and after the passing of this 
act, no prema shall receive or pay for 
_ any gold coin lawfully current within the 
realm, any more in value, benefit, profit, 
or advantage, than the true lawful value of 
such coin, whethersuch value, benefit, pro- 
fitor advantage, be paid, made or taken in 
lawful money, or in any note or notes, bill 
or bills of the governor and company of 
the bank of England, or in any silver 
token or tokens issued by the said. gover- 
nor and company, or by any or all of the 
said means wholly or partly, or by any 
other means, device, shift, or contrivance 
whatsoever; and every person who shall 
offend herein shall be deemed and adjudg- 
ed guilty of a misdemeanor. 

II. « And be it further enacted, by the 
authority aforesaid, That no person shall 
by any means, device, shift or contri- 
vance whatsoever, receive or pay any 
note or notes, bill or bills of the governor 
and company of the bank of England, for 
less than the amount of lawful money ex- 
pressed therein, and to be thereby made 
payable, except only lawful discount on 
such note or bill as shall not be expressed 
to be payable on demand ; and every per- 
son who shall offend herein shall be deem- 
ed and adjudged guilty of a misdemeanor. 
_ III. « And be it enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, That in case any gem 
shall proceed by distress or poinding to 
recover from avy tenant or other person 


¢¢ Whereas it is expedient to enact as is. 
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liable to such distress or poinding, any 
rent or sum of money due from such te, 
nant or other person, it shall be lawful for. 
such tenant or other person, in every such 
case to tender notes of the governor: and 
company of the bank of England, express. 
ed to be payable on demand, to the amount 
of such rent orsum so due, either alone orto. 
gether with asufficientsum of lawful mone 
to the person on whose behalf such distress 
or poinding is made, or to the officer or 
person making such distress or poindin 
on his behalf; and in case such tender | 
shall be accepted, or in case such tender 
shall be made and refused, the goods taken 
in such distress or poinding shall be forthe 
with returned to the party distrained upon, 
or against whom such poinding shall have 
been used, unless the party distraining or 
poinding and refusing to accept such ten- 
der shall insist that a greater sum is due 
than the sum so tendered, and in such case 
the parties shall proceed as usual in such 
cases; but if it shall appear that no more, 
was due than the sum.so tendered, then 
the party who tendered such sum shall be 
entitled to the costs of all subsequent pro. 
ceedings: Provided always, that the pers 
son to whom such rent or sum of moucey is ' 
due shall have and be intitled to all such 
other remedies for the recovery thereof, 
exclusive of distress or poinding, as. such 
person bad or was intitled to at the time. - 
of making such distress or poinding, if. 
such person shall not think proper to acs, 
cept such tender so made as aforesaid: 
Provided also, that nothing herein cony 
tained shall affect the right of any tenant, 
or other such person as aforesaid having 
right to replevy or recover the goods so, 
taken in distress or poinding, in case, 
without making such tender as aforesaid, , 
he shall so think fit. 

IV. « Provided always, and beit enacted, 
That every person who shall commit in 
Scotland any offence against this act, 
which by the provisions thereof is con- 
stituted a misdemeanor, shall be liable to 
be punished by fine and imprisonment, or 
by one or the other of the said punish: 
ments as the judge or judges before whom 
such offender shall be tried and convicted, 
may direct. 

. “Provided always, That nothing in 

this act contained shall extend to Ireland, 

VI. « Provided always, and be it further 
enacted, That this act shall continue and 
be in force to and until the 25th day of 
March 1812, and no longer.” 
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OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, July 23. 
Answers oF Lorp WELLINGTON AND Sik 


Bengsrorp To THE Vore oF THANKS.] 


The Speaker acquainted the House, that 
he had received from lieutenant general 
Jord viscount Wellington the. following 
Letters, in return-to the Thanks of the 


louse, of the 7th of June last. 


** Quinta de St. Joao, 
« Sir, July Ist, 1811. 

«Jn obedience to the orders of the House 
‘of Commons, I have communicated to sir 
‘William Beresford and to captain general 
Blake the resolutions of the House, of the 
mth of June, conveying their apprébation 
of the conduct of the general and other 
‘officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers, of the allied armies which fought 
the battle of Albuera on the 16th of May. 
‘Tt has given me great satisfaction to have 
‘been made the channel of communicating 
‘to those officers the high honour which the 
“House have conferred upon them. I have 
‘the honour to enclose a letter from sir 
William Beresford. I have the henour to 


‘be, &e. WELLINGTON.” 
“St. Olaia, 
« Sir, June 29th, 1811. 


« Lord Viscount Wellington, command- 
jng his Majesty’s and the allied forces in 
the Peninsula, having transmitted to me 
your letter of the 7th instant, commu- 
nicating the Resolutions of the House of 
‘Commons, giving to me, to the general 
officers, officers, and troops under my im- 
mediate command on the 16th May, the 


thanks of that House for our conduct in 


the battle of Albuera, I have the honour to 
inform you, that I have signified to the 
several general officers specified in the 
resolution of the House of Commons, this 
most flattering andhi gh distinction; and 
I beg you to assure the House, that the 
generals, officers, and troops, will appre- 
ciate with me their approbation, .as the 
highest honour, and not only as the most 
agreeable remuneration for what service, 
under the assistance of Divine Providence, 
ovr efforts have been able to obtain in our 
country’s cause, but as the most powerful 
Incentive to future exertions.—I beg you 
will be pleased, for the general officers, 
officers, troops, and myself, to offer to the 
House of Commons the expression of our 


_ thanks and gratitude for the high honour 


of the approbation of that House, and 


Which we shall ever be most ambitious of 


The Lords Commissioner’? ‘Speech. 
retaining. I beg you will believe me te 


be, with the highest consideration, 
Sir, W. C, Beresrorp.” 


Jury 24, 1811. [118 


HOUSE OF LORDS; 


Wednesday, July 24. 


Tue Lorps Commissioners’ AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE SEssion.] At three 
o’clock, the Lord Chancellor stated that 
two Commissions had been issued under 
the Great Seal, the one for giving the 
royal assent to certain bills, and the other 
for the prorogation of parliament; and 
the House adjourned to robe. A few mi- 
nutes afterwards the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the Lord Chancellor, earl Camden, 
the earl of Westmoreland, and the ear] of 
Aylesford, took their seats in their robes 
as Lords Commissioners. Mr. Quarme, 
the deputy usher of the black rod, was 
sent to require the attendance of the 
Commons. After a short interval the 
Speaker and several members of the House 
of Commons came to the bar. 

The Lord Chancellor stated, that it not 
being convenient for his royal highness 
the Prince Regent to be personally pre- 
sent, a Commission had been issued under 
the great seal, for giving the royal assent 
to certain Bills. The Commission signed 
by the Prince Regent, in the name and 
on the behalf of his Majesty, was read by 
the clerk at the table——The royal as- 
sent was declared and notified in the usual 
form to several bills. After which, 

The Lord Chancellor delivered the fol« 
lowing Speech : 

«My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

« His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, acting in the name and on the be- 
half of his Majesty, has commanded us to 
signify to you the satisfaction with which 
he finds himself enabled to relieve you 
from your attendance in parliament, after 
the long and laborious duties of the session. 
We are particularly directed to express 
his approbation of the .wisdom and firm- 
ness which you have manifested in en- 
abling his Royal Highness to continue 
the exertions of this country in the cause 


of our Allies, and to prosecute the war - 


with increased activity and vigour, 
«Your determined perseverance in a 
system of liberal aid to the brave and 
loyal nations of the peninsula has_pro- 
gressively augmented their means and 
spirit of resistance, while the humane at- 
tention which you have paid to the suf- 
ferings of the inhabitants of Portugal, 
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cunder the unexampled cruelty of the 
enemy, has confirmed the alliance by new 
ties of affection, and cannot fail to inspire 
additional zeal and animation in the 
maintenance of the common cause. 

« His Royal Highness especially com- 
mands us to declare his cordial concur- 
rence im the measures — a have 
adopted for improving the internal secu- 
rity and military resources of the United 
dam. 

* For these i ant purposes you 
thave wisely provided, by establishing a 
system for the atinual supply of the re- 
guler army, and for the interchange of 
the militias of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
and his Royal Highness has the satisfaction 
‘of informing you, that the voluntary zeal 
which has already been manifested upon 
this occasion has enabled him to give im- 
mediate operation to an arrangement by 
which the Union and mutual imterests of 
Great Britain and Ireland may be more 
effectually cemented and improved. 

« Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*« His Royal Highness commands us to 
thank you in the name and on behalf of 
his Majesty, for the liberal supplies which 
you have furnished for every branch of 
the public service. : ! 
’ « His Royal Highness has seen with 


soem the readiness with which you | kingd 


ve applied the separate means of Great 


Britain to the financial relief of Ireland at | p 


the present moment; and derives much 
satisfaction from perceiving that you have 
been able to accomplish this object with 
so little additional burthen upon the re- 
sources of this part-of the United King- 
dom. The manner in which. you have 
taken into consideration the condition of 
the Irish revenue has met with his Royal 
Highness’s approbatien; and his Royal 
Highness commands us te add, that he 
leoks with confidence to the advantage 
which may be derived from the attention 
of parliament having been given to this 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
' His Royal Highness commands us to 
‘congratulate you upon the reduction of 
the island of Mauritius. This last and 


most te colony of France bas been 
with inconsiderable loss, and its 


‘Phe Lords Commissioners? Speech [tay 


acquisition must materially contribute tp 
the security of the British commerce 
and possessions in that quarter of the 
world. 
“The successes which have crowned 
his ‘Majesty’s arms during the present 
campaign, under the distinguished com: 
mand of lieutenant-general lord viscount 
Wellington, are most important to the ig: 
terests and ious to the character of the 
country, His Royal Highness warmly 
participates in all the sentiments which 
have been excited by those successes, and 
concurs in the just applause which you 
have bestowed upon the skill, prudence, 
and intrepidity so conspicuously displayed 
in obtaining them. age 
“Tt affords the greatest satisfaction to 
his Royal Highness to reflect that, should 
it please Divine Providence to restore his 
Majesty to the ardent prayers and wishes 
of his Royal Highness and of his Majes. 
ty’s people, his Royal Highness will be 
enabled to lay before his Majesty, in the 
history of these great achievements of the 
British arms throughout a series of syste. 
matic operations, so satisfactory a proof 
that the national interests and the glory of , 
the British name have been successfully 
maintained while his Royal Highness has 
conducted the government of the United 
om.’’ ‘ 

Then a Commission for proroguing the 
arliament was read. After which the 
Lord Chancellor said, | 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen; 
“« By virtue of the commission under the 
Great Seal, to us and other lords directed, 


and now read, we do, in obedience to the 


commands of his ‘Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, in the name and on behalf 
of his Majesty, prorogue this parliament to 
Thursday the twenty-second day of 
August next, to be then here holden; and 
this parliament is accordingly protogaed 
to Thursday the twenty-second day of 
August next.” 

The Commons withdrew from the Bar, 
and the Lords Commissioners tetired 
the House. | 


[A List of the Public Acts passed 
during the Session will be found at 
CxXxviii, of the Appendix.] 
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APPENDIX 


TO THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES, 


1811, 


FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF GhEAT BRITAIN, 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY, 1811. 


| CLASS 


CLASS 
I. Pustic INCOME 


I. ConsoLIDATED FUND ili—x 
UI. AxrearRs AND Batances...,... X—-Xil 
IV. Trape AND NAVIGATION ... Xili, XiV 


i, ii 


VI. 
Vil. 


V. 


Pustic ExpenpiTuRE ... XV—=XXX 
PuBLic FunDED DEBT, xxxi—xxxiv’ 
Unrunpev Dest...... xxxv, ¥XXVi 
VIII. Disposition or Grants, xxxvili, viii’ 


I.—PUBLIC INCOME. 


HEADS OF REVENUE. j Gross Revenue. Net Produce, Paymenis into Exchequer. 
ORDINARY REVENUES: 

Permanent and Annual Taxes. sd. s @ s. 
EXCis€ [209791,163 6 73/18,495,173 3. 2 |18,057,786 15 0 
Land and Assessed rece | 34) 8,011,205 114) 7,177,897 18 
| 1:915,238 5 1,471,746 19 24) 1,253,000 0 0° 
is, in the &. on Pensions and Salaries ..... 38,028 9 5 37,621 0 104) 30,377 7 | 
6d. in the £. on Pensions and Salaries .... 45,824 $3 10; 44,984 12 74) 40,508 2 ¢ 
Coaches sees 28,875 3 10%) 25,8u7 10 4 25,458 0 0. 
Hawkers and Pedlars ....ceccccccccsevecs 17,898 3 44 14,733 11 8 14,344 9 6 

Total Permanent and Annual Duties,... [48.295 576 10 33/42,657,095 14 -8239,654,584 10 4 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. Hana-2 2,000 0 O 
Alienation Fines 9,737 15 5 8,590 7 5 %4,443 18 8 
Post Fines sete ae esse 5,651, 4 54 3,544 8 
Seizures 14,775 7 34 14,773 | 34 14,773 yi 
618 6 11 618. 6 1] 618 6 1l 
Crown Lands 114,273 4 110,225 2 52] 77,892 18 10% 
Extraordinary Resources. 
Customs., sees 3,906,483 13 ur 3,100,594 16 10 3,100,594 16 10 
4 Excise... cere | 6,855,812 2 64! 6,759,165 13 43) 6,709,985 15 0 
\Property Tax [13,492,215 4 44/13,216,863 17 94/13,216,863 17 9% 
i f Arrears of Income Duty, &c. .2.ese0-- 11,789 0 2} 11,666 4 93 11,666 4 9 
Lottery, Net Profit—one third for Ireland .. 471,250 0 0 450,615 1 6 450,615 1 6 
Monies Paid on Account of the Interest of 
Loans-raised for the Service of Ireland.:.. | 2;448,470 10 9 | 2,448,470 10 9 | 2,448,470 10 9 
On Account of the Commissioners, appointed 
for [issuing Exchequer Bills for Grenada .. 85,000 0 0 85,000 0 0 85,000 0 @ 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices... 136,398 13 11 136,398 13 11 136,398 13 11 
Surplus Revenue of the Isle of Man ..~-..-- 8,254 7 9 8,25¢ 7 9 8,254 7 9 
On Account of the Interest, &c. of a Loan 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal «(CO 57,170 3 0 57,170 $ 0 
Impiest Mon:y repa'd by sundry Public Ac- 
Countants, &e. 59,029 19 104 59,029 19 104 59,099 19 10% 
Other Monies paid to the Public.......++++: 59,963 7 11 59,963 7 i 59,963 7 11 
Total, independent of Loans 176,050,469 2 5 69,188,041 14 42/66,093,127 11 2g 
Loans paid into the Exchequer, including 
the Sum of £. 1,400,000’ raised for the 
Service of Erelatid |!35242,356 17 © [13,242,356 17 113,242,356 17 
GRAND TOTAL cess 139,272,895 19 5 (82,430,398 8 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britatn.— Permanent Tuzes. 


(viii 


, An Account of the Net Produce of all the Permanent Taxes of Great Briain; 


CONSOLIDATED CUSTOMS 
INCIDENTS. 

Houses and Windows 
Horses. for RIGINg sees 85 cece 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs 1711 and 1784,...e.+e+ees 
éd. per Lib. on Pensions veue 1721 weeateeaeeeenreseseree 
1s... Ditto on Salaries 1758 
Fines and Forfeitures 
Ditto... Alum Mines 
Alienation Duty 
‘tery Licences 
Quarantine Duty 
Canal and Dock Duty 
Hair Powder Certificates ....1795 
Houses 
_ Additional Assessed Taxes 
Houses and Windows 
Ditto Husbandry wove 
4 Wheeled Carriages 


) 


Ditto.... Riding 
Houses and Windows 
Ditto... Husbandry 
4 Wheeled Carriages es 
2 cane Ditto 
Houses and Windows 
Inhabited Houses 
Ditto and Mules 
Male 


1804.00 


Hair Powder Certificates 
Horse Dealers Licences Sete 


Inthe Yearended 5 Jan. 1810. 


Do. 5th Jan, 


ct. 
4,260,651 
14,892,429 
5,119,467 


1,168 
103 
100 
101 

25,790 
12,509 
9,859 


1,160,000 
12,780 
14,529 

603, 
Q 
823 


5,305 


8,902 

139 
1,286 
3,586 


149,089 
103,504 
94,693 
94,957 
62,297 
67,7471 
34,541 
28,987 
8,975 
22,105 

18,525 
75,900 


HOS 


Pwo 


0 113 


~ 


1 
03 
1 
0 
if 
4 
0 
4 
0 


| 


195,400. 


at, 


4,869,566 
15,867,564 15 
5,352,509 0 0 


a 


a 
or 


aA 


96,592 11 
31,386 8 
41,510 5 
44,035 2 
24,878 16 
34,454 7 
24,636 2 
15,051 10 
4,443 11 11 
10, 847 411 


0 0 


| 
10 . | 
10 S12 0 0 
0 25,458 0 0 
9 4.367% 
0 1,256,000 00 
0 14,553 13 
13 14,773 7 3 
15 1 618 6 
0 110 
: 
16 303 9 
3 
816 864 
3,770 4,443. 18 
14,802 26,462 
410 
— 
2,117 
fl 
$20 
808 
4,094 
855 
| 
| 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Barrain.—Arrears and Balances. 


‘ix {x 
taken for Two Years, ending respectively 5th January 1810 and 5th January 1811. 

In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1810, Do. 5th Jan. 1811. 
10 per 153,829 19 3h 49,186 19 25 
Consolidated Assessed ‘l'axes.... 18038 5,678,695 7 8 5,614,200 17 6 
Land 1809. |  1,159,055..2 | 18 
6d. Lib, on Pensions.... 4,000 0 0 16,660: 0 0 
Is. Ditto on Salaries Peres 350 0 0 16,720 0 0 
6d, Ditto” on Pensions 200 0 O 
Sugar and Malt 376,477 9 03 580,315 18 10$ 
Duties A Additional Malts .... 696,516 14 5 737,703 15 9 
ft Annual Malts 456,722 3 17 494,129 0 O 
arg Bill ce 87,841 0 O 133,881 5 24 
5,000,000 Exchequer Sills ) Land Tax on Offices, &e.| 155,914 14 4 148,111 13 15 
charged thereon, 6d. per Lib. on Pensions.| 32,868 0 0 5,330 0 0 
ls. Ditto .... Salaries .. 18,268 0 0 6,890 0 0 
35,233,704 1 7 | 36,852,453 8 113 
Sugar and Malt ........} 2,466,205 17 14] 2,942,414 7 O§ 
Daties A 1! ted Additional Malts ..0. sss 224,518 0 0 252,477 4 & 
j Annual Malts 316 630. 14 93 
£.5,000,000 Exchequer Bills) Tax on Offices, &e. 8,500 0 0 93 8 8 
charged thereon. Gd. per Lib. on Pensions . 2,000 0 0 ide 
Is. Ditto Salaries .. 2,000 0 0 —. 
38,327,500 18 82 | 59,725,009 3 23 


III.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


HEADS TOTALS or tuzrse ACCOUNTS, 


Arrears due on the 5th January 1811, from the Officers of the § Present Collectors .. 
Customs in England, &c. Late Collectors ..+. 


Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in Scot- ¢ Late Collector ....- 
Presevt Collectors .. 


Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &c. .....+ssseeseeees 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &C. wees-nescunsceces 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. .....00s 
Balances in the Hands of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &c. 
Balances in the Hands of the Receivers General of the Land and Assessed Taxes in 
Arrears due on the 5th January 1811, from the Officers of the Post § Irrecoverables .. 
Office in Great Britain, &C. .0..ccecceasceeccnccccesccsesves ¢ Recoverables .. 
Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &c. ....sees+e0 
Balances due on the 5th January 1811, from the Receivers of the Land Revenue of 
the Crown for England and Wales, &c. 
Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the 
Amy, &c. 


ad 
25,396 9 7 
1,907 2 43 


11 19 10£ 
9 


12,999 17 
41,458 12 12 
3,137 2 Of 
30,677 2 4% 
113,333 8 


381,014 6 7 
4,658 5 8 
5,880 11° 0 
63,439 2 11 


None. 
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xi] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Garrar Barrain.-—Arrears end [xi 


List of Officers and Departments whose Accounts are Audited by the Commissioners fuy 
Auditing the Pustic Accounts; viz. 


Cashier of the Bank of England. Receiver General of the Post.—Cash, 


Commissioners for the Reduction of the National} Comptroller General of the Post.—General, 
Military Asylum, Treasurer, 


Debt. 
Secretary to the said Commissioners. Military College, Treasurer. 
Cashier of the South Sea Annuities, Receiver of the Civil List Deduction. , 
Paymasters of Exchequer Bills. Receiver of the 12d. Deduction. 
Tuspector of Tontine Certificates. z Receiver of the First Fruits of the Clergy, 
Cashier of Bank, Loans and Lotteries. Receiver of the Tenths of the Clergy, — 
Secretary for Contingent Expences of the Lottery. | Keeper or Clerk of the Hanaper. 
Chamberlain of London, Orphans Fund. Paymaster of American Pensions. 
Treasurer of the Navy. Paymaster of Allowances to Toulonese Emigrants, 
Treasurer of the Ordnance. Lord Chamberlain of the Household, 
Treasurer of the Navy Bills funded. Master of the Robes. 
Treasurer of the Ordnance Bills funded. Master of the Horse. 
Inspector of Roads in North Britain. ; Master of the Mint. 


Paymaster General of the Army. Warden of the Mint. 
Agent to the Out-Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital. | Solicitor to the Treasury. 
Barrack, Commissioners of. Comptroller and Cashier of the Stationary Office, 


Paymaster of Widows Pensions. Surveyor of Somerset Place. 
Receiver General of the Customs.—Cash. Agent for Cape Breton.—Bahama_Islands.—New 
Comptroller General of the Customs.—Geueral, Brunswick.—Prince Edward  Island.—Upper 


Commissioners for Licensing Hawkers and Pedlars.| Canada.—Newfoundland.—Nova Scotia.—New 


Receiver General of Revenues arising by licensing | . South Wales. 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs. Agent for Regimental Infirmaries. 


Receiver of the Customs, Isle of Man. _ Agent for paying Allowances to retired and offi- 
Receiver General of the Stamps.—Cash. ciating Chaplains of the Army. 
Comptroller General of the Stamps.—General. Agent for Volunteer Corps. 


List of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for Auditing the Pustic Accounts, 
Sor Money imprested on Account, for Extraordinary Services ; viz. 


Barrack Masters General Abroad. Governors of Islands, of Provinces,“and Lieutenant 
Deputy Barrack Masters General. / Governors thereof. 
Contractors for Victualling His Majesty’s Forces. | Commanders in Chief, for Contingencies, 
Contractors for remitting Money for Pay. of Extras | Paymasters of Provincial Forces. 

of the Forces. Purveyors of Hospitals, 
Contractors for furnishing Camps with Bread, Wood, |Quarter Masters General, and Deputy Quarter 
' Straw, and Forage. Masters General. 
Commissary in Chief. Superintendant, &c. of Indian Affairs. 
Commissaries General, Deputy Commissaries for the | Secretaries to Governors. 

Purchase and Issues of Stores. Secretaries to Commanders in Chief. : 
Commissaries of Accounts. Clerk of the House of Commons, for printing the 


Engineers, for Monies received out of the Extraor-} Journals. 
dinaries of the Forces. Military Canal—Paymaster of Works. 


N. B.—Any Person to whom Money may be Imprested on Account for Extraordinary Services (not 
relating to the Navy or Ordnance) becomes a Public Accountant, and is compellable to pass an 


Account [2 this Office. 


This Class also contains, 
-List of Accounts Delivered Over by the late Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts to the Com- 

missioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo. S.; and of the Accounts since received 
into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commissioners, 


which have nerTuer been Audited, Stated, or Declared ;—completed to the 5th of January 1811. 


List of the Accounts Delivered Over by the late Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts to the 
' Comnnissioners appointed for the like purpose under the 46th Geo. 3. and of the Accounts since re- 
ceived into the Audit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commis- 
sioners, which Have been either Stated or Declared; so far as any Balances appear to be now owing 

- to, or from, the Public, upon any such Accounts ;—completed ‘to the 5th of January 1811. 
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siii} -PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Garar Brirain.—Tyade and Navigation. [xiv 
1V.—_TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from Great Britain, for Three Years, 
ended th January 1811. 


OFFICIAL VALUE of OFFICIAL VALUE of 
IMPORTS, EXPOR'S. 
di 
rope, ay a 

Year ended 5th January 1809 ..sscceccees | 23,780,704 5,848,649 || 26,691,962 7,862,305 
| 30,409,584 3,363,025 |} 35,104,132] 15,189,768 
1811 36,422,142 * | 34,940,550 10,945,309 


Note—The Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported from Great Britain, 
‘ aceording to the average Prices Current, and Declarations of the Exporters, 
in the Year ended the 5th of January 1811, amounted to ............ £. 49,975,634 
* The Account of Imports fiom the East Indies and China cannot yet be given. 


(The Appendixes to this Account specify the various Articles. } 


—== 
Number of VessEts, with the Amount of their Tonnace, which have been Annually Built 
and Registered in the several Ports of the Britisn Empire, (except Ireland) between 5th 
Jan. 1808 and 5th Jan. 1811. 


SHIPS. | TONS, 


In the Year 1509, being the Account delivered last Year, and now corrected...-.e2..e0.| 396 | 61,396 


Number of Vesseus, with the Amount of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and 
Boys usually employed in favigating the sume, which belonged to the several Ports of the 
Battisy Empire, on the 30th September, in the Years 1808, 1809, and 1810. 


In 1808. In 1809. In 1810, 
SHIPS. TONS, MEN. ships. ‘TONS. MEN. sHiPs, | TONS. MEN. 


119,881] 15,687]1,875,224) 122,815] 16,048|1,918,089} 126,008 
Guernsey 110] 10,850]  1,061|} 112) 10,503) 912 104) 9,947 883 
Isle ofMan.....-.| 381] 9,237, 2,216] 372] 8,989} 9,158) 366] 8,785) 9,117 
Plantations 3,066] 194,423] 13,081|| 3,188] 201,247] 13,857] 3,450| 215.583] 14,1577 
Scotland 2,592] 211,950} 15,042/] 2,534] 206,075} 14,720} 2,552] 209,736] 15,064 
Ireland 1,104] 58,959} 5,324/] 1,119] 60,979} 5,560) 1,126] 58,650] 5,416 


Total 0+ | 22,646{2,324,819] 157,1051]23,0702,368,468| 160,598]] 23,703/2,426,044| 164,195 


Number of Vessets, with their Tonnace and Men, which entered InwarDs and cleared Out-~ 
WARDS, at the several Ports of Great Britain, from, or to, all Parts of the World, between 
5th January 1808, and 5th January 1811. 


INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
BRITISH. FOREIGN. f BRITISH. FOREIGN. 


Eng. |suirs.} voys, ; | TONS. MEN. {| SHIPs.| ‘TONS. MEN. | SHIPS. TONS. MEN. 
land, | — 
1808 - |8,978]1,110,901 69, 37] 1,829] 269,970 14,818]| 9,431] 1,153488) 74,372] 1,82: 272,104] 15,116 


1809 - {10173} 1,327,723, 80,938] 4,692| 722,920 56,420} 9,935} 1,318,508] 87,155] 4,579) 674,660] 55,894 


10467}1,346,990) 84,776] 6,199 1,9'70,080) $4, 10159] 1,369,696] 89,435) 6,210} 1,073,555] 57,187 
land, 
1808 - | 2,338] 203,340) 13,617 96; 12,92 694} 2,492} 219,322) 15,260) 1) 10,041 555 
1809 | 2,483] 211,85( 14,858) 230} 36,367) 1,865} 2,564) 212,644)15,370] 151 25,070] 1,362 
1810- | 3,090 262,098] 18,1241 106,163) 5,826} 2,931) 254,424118,278] 431 64,992] 3,683 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Gueat Brirain.—-Public Expenditure. 


[xvi 
V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 
I. For Interest, &c. on the Permanent s. d. 
Debt of Great Britain, Unredeemed,) - - - {21,555,401 4 Of 
Charges of Management - - 217,825 13 5% 
Reduction of the National Debt ....) - 11,660,601 5 42 
. 32,432,823 9 10% 
II. The Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B.)} - - - 1515105 4 
Other Charges of Justice - - 70,490 9 8 
‘on the mt seer - - 7,192 15 0 
Iv. Consdli Allow. toRoy. - - - 301,789 8 42 
nsolidated ( ¢ 2 
al. & Allowances} - - - 65,625 17:11 
1,533,119 
V. Civil Government of Scotland, - - - - 118,186 13 
VI, Other Payments in’ Anticipation, (E) 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
tures, Corn, &c. - 580,324 8 OF 
Pensions on the Hereditary Revenne| - - 27,700 0 
Militia, and Deserters Warrants....) - - 167,374 18 105 
775,399 6 11 
‘Vi. Navy, (F.) Wages of Officers & Seamen} 2,750,000 0 0 a 
Half Pay to Sea Officers and Bounty 
to Chaplains 200,000 0 0 
Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and 
General Services.—Building of Ships, 
Purchase of Stores of every descrip- 
tion, Repairing of Ships, Purchase} 
of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
Head Money, 2,979,000 O 
Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, 
Pensions, as 3,811,706 2 6 
10,386,706 2 6 
The Victualling Department - 5,438,726 2 OF 
Transport do. for Transports, Prisoners 
of War, Sick & Wounded Seamen} 3,866,979 18 11 
Miscellaneous Services 366,000 0 
4,252,979 18 11 
20,058,412 3 5h 
VIIT. Ordnance (G) * = 4,652,331 14 8 
IX. Army, (H)—Ordinary Services, viz. 
For Regulars, Fencibles, Militia, In- 
valids, and Volunteer Corps ....| 8,813,816 2 6 
Commissary in Chief 1 950,000 0 0 
392,737 17 8 
Staff Officers & Officers of Garrisons} 294,988 0 6 
183,862 11 10 
Widows Pensions, &ea @eeeseeesaee 57,617 0 0 
Chelsea Hospital .....ccceccesee-} 931,668 19 6 
Exchequer Fees 94,071 16 1 
Pay of Public Offices @aeeeeeseaeee 138,860 6 2 
11,357,622 14 10 
Extraordinary Services ....seeeseee} 7 7 © 7,178,677 9 2 
‘ 18,556,300 4 0 
X. Loans, Remittances, and Advauces to ; 
other Countries, (1) viz. 
Portugal = 1,247,898 19 2 
Spain ss = 387,294 g 
1,554,609 14 7 
XI. Miscellanéous Services: (K) 
At Home = 1,990,315 18 8 
2,270,867 $3 
Deduct Loan, &c, for Ireland - - 5,294,416 13 3 
Deduct for Interest, &c. on Portuguese Loan 57,170 3. 0 190,548,151 0 5% 
; 5,351,586 16 3 


This includes the Sum of £.425,303 8 3 for Interest, &c, paid on Imperial Loans, £. 


85,196,564 4 
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Taterest on Stock transferred for Life Annuities .......2ceceeeee 
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ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirains—Public Expenditure.. 


ENDIX (A).—Monies paid in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1811, towards the Charges of 
” the A Dest of Great Britain, Ireland, Imperial and Portuguese Loans. 


[{xviit 


Annuities for Lives 


Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain ....}18,316,189 19 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland 


é INTEREST. and for |Charges of Management. 
Terms of Years. 
0 | 1,153,348 19 83 198,864 4 92 
1,526,176 1 0 109,684 7 5 14,781 7 10 
194,123 7 5 | 230,000 0 0 4,180 0 10 
6 


Imperial Loans 


Portuguese L0ans 25,886 9 


20,062,367 16 11 


Towards the Redemption of the Public Debt ; 
Annual Issue, per Act 26 Geo. III. 
Annuities for Terms of Years expired prior to 5th July 1802 .... 
Ditto.... on Lives, on which the Nominees died prior to 5th 
July 1802, or that have been unclaimed for 3 Years .....-2- 
Interest on Debt of Great Britain redeemed 
Ditto on part of Ditto 
Ditto Imperial 
£.1 per cent on part of Capitals created since 5th Jan. 1793 . 
Pastof the Annua! Appropriation 
&.1 per cent. on Capitals created by Loans for Ireland ........ 
Ditto Imperial Loans . 
Ditto Portuguese do. 


1,493,033 7 13 


1,000,000 0 0) 
200,000 0 0 
79,880 14 


52,269 15 
4,818,503 3 
89,809 11 
205,889 18 
30,955 12 
979 3 
3,890,982 11 
626,255 10 

' 564,719 16 
36,693 0 
30,000 0 


~ 


217,825 13 5% 
1,493,033 7 13 
20,062,367 16 11 


21,773,226 17 6 


11,660,502 0 1% 


33,433,728 17 TE 


Oe a 


33,563 0 


\ 


APPENDIX (A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the ComMisstonERs 
for the Reduction of the Natitonat Dest, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1811. 


Deduct, set apart from Sinking Fund for payment of Life Anns. 
IRELAND. 

&£. 1 per cent. on Capitals created by Loans from 1797 to 1810. 

Interest on Capital purchased at £. 3 per 


IMPERIAL. 
£.1 per cent. per ann. on Capital created by Loan 1797... 
Interest on Capital purchased at £. 3 per 


PORTUGAL. 
Towards Redemption of Capital created by Loan 1809 ....e0e- 
Interest on Capital purchased at £:3 per cent. seaecouaseeecaee 


Applied to the purchase of Stock ..cceuuscenecccecccecccecess 


Ditto to the payment of Lite Annuities... 


Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 years expired 1792 .seeeess 54,880 14 6 
Short Annuities 17717 expired 17187 cum 25,000 
Annuities on Lives expired prior to 5th July, 1802 ..ae ences 21,111 16 1 
Annuities on Lives unclaimed for 3 Years prior to 5th Jan. 1810. 31,157 19 6. 
£.1 per ct. on part of Capitals created by Loans from 1793 to 1$10.| 3,890,982 11 84 
Interest on Capitals purchased by the Commrs. at £.3 per cent.| 4,521,261 3 11 
Ditto awa & cent. 290,142 0 0 
Ditto es DOS cent. 7,100 0 0 
Ditto on Capitals transferred for Life Annuities, at £.3 per cent. 33,563 0 8 
Returned from Account of Life Annuities ....anccssscccececs 99> 53 
‘ 10,075,298 11 
Annual Appropriation towards Redemption of part of Loan 1807} 626,255 10 5 
Interest on Capital purchased at £, 3 per cent.saneeaseseoscees 89,809 11 8 


564,719 16 6 
205,889 18 8 


36,693 0 0 
30,955 12 7 


30,000 0 0 
979 3 11 


716,065 2 1 


10,791,363 13. 8£ 
76,974 14 3 


10,714,388 19 5£ 
770,609 15 2 


67,648 12 7 


30,979 3 11 


11,583,626 11 14 
16,974 14 3 


11,660,601 5 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirarn.—Public Expenditure. 


APPENDIX (B:)—Jnterest paid on Butts, the Sth Jan. 1810: to the 
5th Jan. 1811. 


Under what Acts issued. 


48, Geo. IIL. cap. 53. 


Ditto cap1l4. - - 
49 Geo. cap, 1. - - = 
Ditto cap. 2 - - - = 
Ditto cap, 3. - - + = 
Ditto cap.52, - - - - 
Ditto cap93. - - - - 
Ditto cap, 114, - - - 


50 Geo. III, cap. 1. 


On what Funds charged. 


To be paid off 6 months after Peace 
Supplies 1809 - - - = - = 
Malt, and Personal 
Supplies, 1810 - 
Ditto - 
Ditto - 
Aids, 1809 - - 
Supplies 1810 - 
Malt, and Personal Estate, 1810 


242365 


252,794 7 
672,097 14 5" 
95,102 2 oh 
43,134 14 10 


148155105 4 


APPENDIX (C.)—Charge upon the ConsoutpateD Funp, in the Year ended the 5th 
Jan. 18113; exclusive of the Interest of the Pustic Dest, and of the Payments upon 


ExcuHeQuer 


CIVIL LIST, 
For his Majesty’s Household..... 
Ditto per Act 44 Geo. 3 ..cccene 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
Judges of England and Wales-.. 
Inspector of temporary Places of 
confinement for Felons 
Receiver of Thames Police Office 
Receiver of Seven Public Offices 
Chief Justices of the Admiralty 
Courts at Bahama, Nova Sco~ 
tia, Malta, Bermudas, Jamaica, 
and Barbadoes 
Judges of England; Deficiencies 
of Salary 
Judges of Wales; addit, Salary 
Sheriffs of England.and Wales .. 
Keeper of the Hanaper .. 
MINT. 
The Master of, in England .... 
ecee Ditto .... Scotland .... 
Receiver of Fees in the Office of 
the Mint 
SALARIES & ALLOWANCES. 
Marquis of Bute, late one of the 
Auditors.of Imprest 
P. Deare, esq. late Deputy do. . 
E. Roberts, esq. on £.650 for- 
merly paid to the Auditor of 
the Exchequer 
Commissioners. for Auditing the 
Public Accounts 
Salaries and Contingencies in the 
Office OF Ditto 
Chief Cashier of the Bank for fees 
Inspector of Tontine Certificates 
Commissioners for auditing the 
West India Accounts .......26 
Salaries and Contingencies in the 
Office of Ditto 
PENSIONS. 
Arthur Onslow, esq. 
Earl of Chatham 
Lord Heathfield 
Lord Rodney sone 
Lady Dorchester 
Jobn-Pena--- 
Richard Penn 


oo 


0 
0 
0 
0 


8 
19 


114 


o o 


oo 


. | His R. H. the Prince of Wales . 


Ditto the Duke of York......«. 
Ditto... Ditto 
Ditto.. ea Cumberland. 

Ditto eeee 
Ditto 
Ditto... ee Cainbridge 
Ditto... Ditto 
Princess Charlotte of Wales .... 
Duchess of York 
Duchess of Branswick 
Duke of Brunswick.....-.. 
Duke of Gloucester... 
Princess Sophia of Gloucester .. 
Earl St. Vincent 


-| Viscount Duncan 


Duke of Richmond.... 
Sir Beaumont Hotham, knt..... 
Lord Erskine 
Sir Sydney Smith ...cccssccce 
Baroness Abercrombie 
Lord Hutchimsom™ cevscces 
Sir James Saumarez, Bart. 
For the Prince of Orange .... 
For Lord Amherst 
Duke of Atholl 
Earl Nelson 
Lady Melson: 
Sir Richard Strachan, Bart. .... 
Lord Collingwoed 
Lady Collingwood 
Hon. Sarah Collingwood....-.-« 
Hon. Mary Patience Collingwood 
Sir J. Duckworth,... 
Duke of Grafton 
Sir John Stuart..ee 
Lord Lake 
Lord Wellington 
BOUNTIES. 

For Hemp aad Flax in Scotland 
Commissioners appointed to pay 

Compensations.to Persons suf- 

fering under the Dock Act .. 
Salaries, &c. in their Office ... 


a 
fon] 
o 


8 


> 


soc 


118,054 18 0 
9,000 0 0. 


£.1,533,110 2 


>... 
— 20;771 6 9 
2) 
4 
60,000 0 1 4 
1 
350 0 1 
1 
10,702 4 
13523 18 1 
3000 0 
3,450 0 
1,200 0 
| 
2,542 15 
7,000 | 
650 
10,900 
4 
938 
500 
3,500- 
5,928 | 
2 
4,000 
1,500 2,956 13 
2,000 
923 
3,000 


sz 
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APPENDIX (D.)—-4 List of all such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred, and 
become due upon His Majesty’s Establishment for Cavit Arrains within bear- 
ing Date the 19th Day of June 1761, fori one Year; from 5th Jan. 1810 inclusive, to 


xxi] 


decades 118,186 13 3 


5th Jan. 1811 exclusive 


APPENDIX (E. 1.)—Amount of Bountizs paid in England and Scotland out of the 
Revenues of Customs and Excise, between the 5th Jan. 1810 and the 5th Jan. 1811; 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues. 


COTLAND. canat BRITAIN 
Bounties on Cotton and Linen Manufac- . & 
tures, ee i ’ 
British and Southern Whale Fishery. (| | 446,337 6 of 115,324 4 8§ 561,661 11 53 
Newfoundland and White Herring do. } | as 
EXCISE. 
Bounties on British Spirits... 


on 18) | 
Buss and Barrel Bounties, certified on the Ex- 12,892 6 "yy 5,710 9119 18,662 16 63 
cise for Deficiency of Money in the hands | — 
of the Reveiver General of the Customs.,... 


459,229 13 43) 121,094 14 q 580,324 8 Og 

— 

APPENDIX (E. 2.)—Post Orrice.—Pensions and Parliamentary Grants, in the Year 
ended the 5th Jan. 1811. 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough... 5,000 
His Grace the Duke of Grafton .....20.ccaccesecccs 4,700 
The Heirs of the late Duke of Schomberg....ceccesss 4,000 


£. 13,700 


APPENDIX (E. 3.)—Excisz.—An Account, shewing how the Pustic Montzs remaining 
in the Receipt of the Exchequer on the 5th Jan. 1810, together with the Monies paid into 
the same during the Year ended 5th Jan. 1811, and the Monies paid out of the Net Pro- 
duce of the Revenues of the said Year in Anticipation of the Exchequer Receipt, have been 
actually applied; so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise in England, and can be as- 
certained at the Excise Office. 


PENSIONS, viz. 

Earl COWPEA 2,000 0 
Charles Boone, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath’s ...1,500 0 0 
Lord Melbourne’s.... Ditto 1,500 0 

BOUNTIES. 

Salted Provisions, &e. seas 12,731 3 9 included in 

British 161 2 104 App. E. 1, 


£.26,892 6 "Ik 


APPENDIX (E. 4.)—Sums advanced by the Receivers General of Land and Assessed Taxes, 
on Account of Muti, and Dessrtars Warrants, and other Disbursements under various 
Acts of Parliament; between the 5th Jan. 1810 and 5th Jan. 1811. 


ENGLAND & WALES. SCOTLAND. TOTAL, 


Militia and Deserters Warrants evesvecseeee 81,306 4 25 16,465 18 1 97,772 2 
Defence Acts 3,020 2 63 0 0 3,083 2 
5} 
3 


Army of Reserve 16,429 ll 5,372 2 11 21,801 14 4h 
126,154 5 41,220 13 7% 167,974 18 
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APPENDIX (F.)—Monies received from His Majesty's Exchequer, for SERvices, 
between the 5th Jan. 1810 and the 5th Jan. 1811. 


HEADS OF SERVICE. SUM. 


TOTAL, 
NAVY. 

Wages of Officers and Seamen 2,780,000 0 0 

Half Pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty to Chaplains,........... | 200,000 0 0 

Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards..e-seesceeseeee | 1,020,000 0 0 


GENERAL SERVICES, 
For Genera) Services, viz. Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, : 
Pensions, Marines, &e. PT eT 2,575,000 0 0 
Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every description, re- 
pairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, Head 
Money, &c. paid in Bills at ninety days date... .cceceeese-» | 3,911,706 2 6 


VICTUALLING. 
Provisions and all sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills at 
Bills of Exchange and Imprests, 973,000 0 0 
Geiieral Services, viz. Necessary and Extra Necessary Money 
and Contingencies 


10,386,706 2 6 


TRANSPORTS. 
Freight 85f Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expence of sick and wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills at 
ninety days date.......- 5,866,979 18 il 
Bills of Exchange, and all Services paid for in ready Money.... 366,000 0 0 


5,438,726 


4,232,979 18 11 


£. 120,058,412 3 


APPENDIX (G.)—Monies paid by the Gfice of Oxpnance in the Year 1810, for Services 
at Home and Abroad respectively. 


For Services Abroad Sess 376,212 11 1 


&. 4,652,331 14 8 


APPENDIX (H.)—Monies paid by the Right Honourable the Paymasters General of His 
Majesty's Forces, from 25h December 1809 to 24th December 1810. 


PAY and Allowances of the Forces, Captains Allowances, Off-reckon- £. 4. & 
ings, Recruiting Contingencies, Bills, and Clothing ..0.seseeeeseee “8,647,388 2 6 
Exchequer Fees en es at 94,071 16 1 
Pay of Offices Se tess seas Steet 138,860 6 9 
Staff and Garrisons Bene ee ee east 294,988 0 6 
Compassionate List PT 14,617 0 0 
Widows Pensions .. 43,000. 0 
Chelsea Hos».tal ee ew tees eave se $31,668 19 6 
Extraordinaries, including Advances to Spain, &c. 655,193 1 4 7,833,870 10 6 
Do. for the Service of Portugal ....eeceecse.--- 980,000 0 0 980,000 0 0 
Do. for the Sicilian Subsidies cans 425,000 0 0 425,000 0 0 
¥2,060,193 1 4 20,596,403 5 4 
* Deduct the Amount of the Sums above, the same being included in 
the Account under the Head of Loans, Remittances, and Ad- 4 


vances, &e. Appendix (I.) 2.060,193 1 


£. 18,556,300 4 0 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Baitain.—Public Expenditure. [xxvi 
APPENDIX (I.)—An Account of Loans, Remittances and Apvances, to other Coun- 


tries, in the Year ending the 5th Day of Jan. 1811. 


There was remitted out of Supplies 1809 and 1810, to that part of the United 
Kingdom called reland, 
Out of Loans Anno 1809 and 1810, per Acts 49 and é. a Be 'a@ 

50 Geo. 32° 5,120,000 0 0 

Out of Lotteries 1809, per Act 49 Geo, 3. cap. 94. ..0. 174,416 13 3 


5,294,416 13 3 
There was also issued out of Supplies 1809 and 1810, 


To complete 400,000 Sicilian Subsidy 1809 | - 100,000 0 
In part of 400,000 DO. 1310 325,000 0 0 
425,000 0 0 

By the payment of Bills drawn in 1810, for the Service - 

By the estimated value of Stores supplied Do. .....00- |) 110,381 0 0 

Deduct Repaid 100,000 0 0 

Advances by the Payment of Bills drawn in 1810, for 1,247,898 19 2 


for the Service of the Supreme Junta of the Govern- 
ment of Cadiz Seas ress 387,294 2 


2,060,193 1 4 


1,554,609 14 7 


APPENDIX (K.)—An Account, shewing how the Monies remaining in the Receipt of the 
ExcHEQuER on the 5th day of Jan. 1810, together with the Monies paid into the same 
during the Year ended the 5th day of Jan. 1811, have been actually applied; so far as re= 


lates to MiscELLANEOUS SERVICES. 


SERVICES AT HOME. & de 


To the Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty for the Augmentation of the Maintenance 


For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military College 1809,10 — seasevesaceeeeee 24,400 0 O 
Royal Military Asylum 1808,9,10 37,000 0 6 
Ditto... Royal Naval Asylum 1810 scene 46,788 10. 
Ditto of erecting the Royal Military College at Sandhurst 1808 ..0..sscvceescessees 12,000 0 6 
For printing and Stationary for the two Houses of Parliament 1809,10 .esccoecsece 13,800 2 9 
For the Deficiency of the Grant, Anno 1808 and 1809 for do. ..esscee-eeccecsense 9,786 O 1% 
Ditto Anno 1808, for Printing 60th Vol. of Journals of the House of Commons 1810, 713 19 33 
For Priuting 1,750 Copies of the 61st Vol. of Journals of Ditto 1809... eeesecevseee 3,490 3 1. 
Ditto... 1,250 Ditto 38 aud 39 Vols. of Journals of the House of Peers 1810 = s20e 2,817 19 7 
For printing and delivering the Votes of the House of Commons, and for printing 

For the Deficiency of the Grant, Anno 1809, for Ditto .......0ceneeeescccccenscers 2,805 17 3 
For reprinting Journals, Indexes, and Reports of the House of Commons ..«..s++e0s 9,978 0 8 
For printing Index to the Journals of the House of Peers ....ceasconsvocessceacee 1,564 1 4 
To be paid for Conviction of Felons and Overpayments 1809,10 ..c0.eesseescemerene 7,500 0 0 
For defraying the Expence of the Public Office Bow Street 1809,10 2... secsense sees 8,358 12 §& 
For confining, maintaining, and employing Convicts at Home ..s.ccccecwrcnccenee 36,127 0 O 
For the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in England, and for the Relief of the Poor 

French Protestant Clergy and Laity eens 5,981 17:0 
For the Ministers of the Vaudois Churches, et al. cons 1,328 5 4 


For the relief of the suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Toulonese, Dutch and Cor- 
sican Emigrants, Saint Domingo Sufferers, and American Loyalists ....e022.08- 160,142 
To the East India Company on Account of the Loan of £. 1,500,000, authorized by 


an Act 50 Geo. 3, cap. TES 1,000,000 0 
For Works and Repairs of the Military Reads North Britain 1810 ..04..--a220eeee 5,696 11 
Ditto.....0...---+..0f the Roads and Bridges in the Highlands of Scotland 1809 10,000 0 
For making an Inland Navigation from the Eastern to the Western Sea 1809 ........ 50,000 0 
For carrying on the Building ofa New Mint 1809,10 28,886 5 
Towards completing the Lazarette at Chetney Hill 1810 .secececsecscvecreeeeenee 21,000 0 
For Works at the Houses of Parliament 1810 11,550. 0 

For the Repairs of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel > nese gece 1,500: 
For the Purchase of Buildings, and Improvements in Westminster .ses-ceseeveseee 16,042 8 
Towards improving and securing Holyhead Harbour 1810 ....sesscecececssenesess 5,000 0 
For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military Canal 1809 ,....seesewesseavcees 20,800 0 
For better securing the Docks at Portsmouth, and extending the Lines at Dover .... 13,471 15 
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PARIA ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirain,—Public Expenditure. [xxviii 
For defraying the Charge of the superintendence of Aliens 1809,10 ..0+.20+-ees sees 1,497 11 9 
For Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses of Lords and Commons, and 
For the Deficiency of the Grant Anno 1809, for Allowances to the Officers of the 
Houses of Lords and Commons 1810 SO 110 0 0 
To the Trustees of the British Museum H BEDS 1,132 0 6 
For the Purchase of Mr. Greville’s Collection of Minerals cwensenscocecscccnevcess 13,727 0 09 
To the Royal College of Surgeons, to enable them to complete the erection of a Mu- 
seum and Theatre, with an appropriate front, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields .....+++.+++ 8,000 0 96 
To the Board of Agriculture 1809,10 seer sess 8,500 0 0 
To the Vaccine Institution 10.0 3,000 0 0 
To the Commissioners of Military Inquiry 21,000 0 9 
Ditto........e00+--- for Redemption of Land Tax, &c. by Ecclesiastical and Cor- 
To Capt. Manby for his Invention for effecting a Communication with Ships stranded . 2,000 0 09 
To the extra Contingencies in the Offices of the three Secretaries of State ss ae ++ ee 2,500 0 0 
For the extra Messengers ., cece 1809, 10. 9,500 0 0 
For supplying the Court of Exchequer and Officers with Stationary 1809.....-«.s0ss 1,016 19 1 
For Bounties, for taking and bringing Fish to the Cities of London and Westminster 
For Expences of Prosecutions relating to Coin 1809,10....eeescnosscecccccceseenes 4,500 0 0 
For the Deficiency of Grant 1809 for Ditto 1810 270 8 
For Fees on passing Public Accounts 5,000 0 0 
To pay off and discharge certain £.5 per Cent. Annuities .ceeeeeccccececcencesss 18,776 3 3 
For Incidental Expences in preparing and drawing the Lotteries 1809,10...-...02-- 15,250 0 6 
For Salaries to the Officers, and incidental Expences of the Commissioners for re- 
“To the Chief Clerk in the Office of the Auditor of the Exchequer for his extra trouble 
in preparing Exchequer Bills pursuant to Act 48 Geo. 3. ..ccecessereneceencccsas 500 0 0 
For incidental Expences attending the Acts for the Redemption and Sale of the Land 
For the Salaries aud Expences of the American Commissioners .... ..eeveescreecess 1,200 0 0 
To the Bank of England, for Management of Life Annuities 1809,10 deseseecuses 206 6 104 
To the Bank of England, for Discount on prompt Payments on the Lotteries 1809, 1809 2,827 611 
Ditto... receiving Contributions to Ditto 3,000 0 0 
eee. Ditto.....2.+.-+2 for Discount on prompt Payments on Loan £. 14,600,000 for 
To replace to His Majesty’s Civil List Revenues the Sums issued thereeut, pursuant to 
Addresses of the House of Commons, viz. 
To Edward Colman, Esq. late Serjeant at Arms attending the House of Commons, for 
his Arrears of Pension, one Year to the 5th January 1810 —eecccscevccccccceces 500 9 0 
To Charles Rossi, Statuary, being the second Payment due to him under a Contract 
for erecting a Monument to the Memory of the Marquis Cornwallis ...2.ee+ese0 2,217 5 0 
To J. Caley, Esq. for Rewards to Persons employed by the Commissioners of public 
To Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. Clerk Assistant to the House of Commons, to make up his 
Allowance equal to £. 2,0U0 for his Services during the Session 1809 ....-.0+-e00 750 3 2 
To Thomas Edlyne Tomlins, Esq. for his trouble in compiling Registers for the Com- 
mittee on the Expired and Expiring Laws ....cecssesceucscccscvcvcvescenccsecs 166 8 6 
To the Officers of the House of Commons, for their attendance on various public Com- 
mittees of the US 0004 cove 496 6 
' To George Whittam, Esq. for defraying the Expence of making an Index to the Votes 
of the House of Commons for Session 1809 cece 350 0 0 
To Richard Wharton, Esq. for his Services as Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means during the Sess. 1809 .encccsevocsccescecesenscevccecrcsescssesees 1,269 7 0 
To John Henry Ley, Esq. second Clerk Assistant to the House of Commons, for his 
Services during the Session 1809 eesti 1,582 8 6 
To John Clementson, Esy. Deputy Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons, to 
make up his Allowance equal to £.500 for his Attendance during the Session 1809 218 18 0 
To make good to His Majesty’s Civil List Revenues Monies issued thereout for public 
Services ; viz. 
To George Eyre and Andrew Strahan, Esq. for Printing, by order of the Committee of 
To John France, Esq. for his assistance in making an Index to the Rolls of Parliament 428 15 0 
‘To Thomas Brodie, Esq. for his trouble in forming an Index to the Journals of the 
House of Peers, for one Year to 5th July 1809 cowccenssececnececcscesscccscose 533 13 6 
To the same, for Salaries and other incideptal expences in forming Indexes to the 
Journals of the House of Peers, for one Year to the 5th July 1809.,.0sesecenscess 1,151 8 @ 
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xxix] PARE. ACCOUNTS.—Great Briram.—Public Expenditure. 


Yo Lord Walsingham as Chairman of the Committees of the House of Peers, for his 
Services during the Year 1809 
To William Watson, Esq: Serjeant at Arms to the’ House of Peers, for his Services 
To John Clementson, Esq. Deputy Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons, for 
one Year’s Rent of a House, im lieu of Apartments resigned at the House of Com- 
mons, due Midsummer last 
To Edward Sealy, Esq. for his Expences in prosecuting the Elm Bark Bill in Parliament 
To Thomas Nettleship, Esq: for publishing the average price of brown or Muscovado 
Sugar, for two Years to the Ist October 1809  saaesenccnnevenscccscncceccseune 
To lr. Thomas Brooke Clarke, for extra Expences incurred in preparing Returns of 
the Non-resident Clergy for two Years, ended 25th March 1808 ....see-eeeceees 
To the same, for his trouble relative to an Act for enforcing the residence of the 
Clergy in the half Year, ended 5th July 1809 .....eccewnscnes cenccesssccsscacs 
To Kenneth Mackenzie, Esq. to reimburse him the Experces incurred in making a 
To the Officers and Clerks of the Tally Court in the Exchequer, for levying Tallies, 
from 5th July 1808, to 5th April 1809... 
To William Chinnery, Esq. to enable him to pay a Bill drawn by Deputy Commissary 
Fosbrook, from Van Diemens Land, to consolidate. colonial notes for the use of that 
To Peter Grant, Esq. Secretary to the Commissioners of Military Inquiry, for defraying 
the Expence of the said Commissioners in carrying the Act into execution .....+e. 
To James Read, Esq. for defraying the Expence of the Establishment of a Horse: 
Patrol, for the better security of the public Roads leading to the Metropolis, for one 
To John Meheux, Esq. Assistant Secretary to the Commissioners fer the Affairs of India, 


to discharge the Expences of Furniture for the Office of the said Commissioners at \ 


To the Magistrates of the Thames Police, for the Expences incurred in carrying into 
effect, a Plan for the better Security of the Shipping in the Port of London.......- 
To Messrs. Robert Walker and Co. for the Expence of two Printing Presses, sent as a 
present to the Regency of Portugal 
To John Meheux, Esq. to discharge Bills fur Works done at the House occupied by the 
To Edward Parratt, Esq. to be by him distributed among the several Persons employed 
in preparing the Journals of the House of Lerds, to be printed... .ee+ceesseescece 
To William Chinnery, Hsq. to pay Bills drawn by Gov. Thompson from Sierra Leone 
To Edward Stracey, Esq. for his Services as Counsel to the Chairman of the Commit- 
To Robert Mitford, Esq. to pay a Bill drawn by Colonel Robertson, Governor of Fort 
George, for Freight of a Boat, and to discharge a Balance of an Account for Repairs 
To Bryan Bentham, Esq. for Expences incurred by him in erecting a Prison at 
To Thomas Nicholas Wittwer, Esq. for examining and investigating East India Ac- 
counts one Year, to the 7th September 1509 
To the Magistrates of the Thames Police Office, for the Expences incurred in carrying 
into effect a Plan for the better security of the Shipping inthe Port of London .... 
To Edward Walmisley, Esq. to be by him distributed amongst the several Persons con- 
cerned in preparing the 38th and 39th Volumes of the Lords Journals for the Press 
To George Dickens, Esq, Comptroller of the Stationary Office, for Stationary sent.out. 
to the Cape of Good Hope in 1808 SESH sess 
To James Read, Fsq. towards defraying the Expence of carrying into effect a Pian for 
the Establishment of a Horse Patrol, one Quarter, to Sth April 1810 .. .++ss0e0e0 
To William Chinnery. Esq. to be by him paid to Messrs. Gurney, for Expences.on 
Committees of the Houses of Parliament, in Session 1809.....-eeecssconasccevess 
To James Read, Esq. towards defraying the Expences of Special Constables employed 
To the Representatives of the late Charles Morris, Surveyor General of Lands for the 
Province of Nova Scotia, in consequence of. an under computation in his Accounts 


SERVICES ABROAD. 
T 0 pay Bills drawn from Sicily for Allowances to Toulonese and Corsican Emigrants: 


To pay Bills drawn on account of certain retired Dutch Officers ....eeceeseseweres 
To pay Bills drawn from Jersey, on account of French Emigrants 1810 ....seeseeee 
For His Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services 1809,10  .eaacevccvcnccaccese 
For repairing and maintaining British Forts and Settlements on the Coast of Africa.... 
To pay Bills drawn from New South Wales 1809,10 sane 
Towards rebuilding the Light-house at 


2,698 13 
1,623 0 
219 14 
182 5 
"838.17 
989 19 
278 6 
324 18 
1,160 12 


114 14 
1,474 18 


6,266 12 


717 18 
958 8 
106 17 
882 8 
362 9 
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20,125 2 11g 


3,396 8 


44 11 
389 16 
426 12 
$16 16 
249. 8 

336 10 

1,546. 17 
371 12 

1,034 5 
193 13 


6,000: 0 
15,744 10 
4,400 
120,343 
500 
93,000 
53,193 
1,116 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Britain.-~Public Debt. 


New 


Bahamas 


Brunswick 


the Civil Establishment of Upper Canada 1810.05 seee ease 
Nova Scotia 


New South Wales 1810 
Prince Edward's Island 


Cape Breton 


Uxxxii 
10,450 0 6 
5,082 10 9 
5,600 0 0 
3,700 0 0 

468 16 

600 0 
5,925 ‘0 
13,268 15° 0 
2,800 0 0 
2,060 0 0 


£.2,270,867 13 11g 


VIL—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


Progress made in the Redemption of the Pustic Dest of IrELanD, Funded in Great 
Brita, at.1st February 1811. 


‘ of 
FUNDS. CAPITALS. ToTAr Price of 
at the =— Stocks, 
Ist Feb. 1811. 
Consolidated 3 per 
cent. Annuities|30,799,125 0 0] 3,729,716 | 2,374,386 9 4 | 
Reduced do. 2... \24,848,750 0 0] 3,999,966 | 2,533,464 14 6 | 63g 
Consolidated 4 per 
cent. do. ..ce-| 5,054,375 0 0 
Do 5 per cent. do} 572,000 0 0 
61,274,250 O 0} 7,729,682 4,907,851 3 10 634 
Redeemed by the —— | 
Commissioners .| 7,729,682 0 0 
‘DEBT Unredeem- 
ed Ist Feb, 1811, 53,544,568 00 


SUMS 
annually applicable to the Reduction 
of the DEBT. 


Annuity of iper 
cent. on Ca- 
pitals created 


Dividend on 
£.'7,729,682 
3 per cent. 
Annuities .. 


Bank Long An- 
nuities which 


621,571 14 03 


231,890 9 2 


855,462 3 of 


will expire 5th 
July 1860 .. 


6 8 


Progress made in the Redemption of the Imprriar Dest, at 1st February 1811. 


{mperial 3 per 
cent. Annuities . 


Redeemed by the 
Commissioners . 


Unredeemed at Ist 
February 1811 


7,502,633 6 8 


1,122,089 0 0 


-| 6,380,544 6 8] 


O-¢€ 


Reduced 3 per ct. 
Annuities .... 


Redeemed by the 
Commissioners. 


Wnredeemed at 1st 
February 1811. 


895,522 7 9 


67,205 0 0 


828,317 7 9 


1,122,089 


67,205 


45,979 3 11 


1 per cent. on 
Capital created 


Dividend on 
£. 1,122,089 
3 per cent, 
Aunuities ., 


Imperial An- 
nuities which 
will expire Ist 


683 


Dividend 


36,693 0 0 


53,662 13 4 | 


70,355 13 4 


May 1819... 


Annual Appro- 
priation 


on 
&. 67,205 
3 per cent. 
Annuities . 


230,000 0 0 


-® Progress made in the Redemption of the Portucusse Dest, at the 1st February 1811. 


50,000 0 0 


2,016 3 0 


32,016 3 0 
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VL—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirain.—Public Debt. 


Pustic Funpep Dest or Great Britain, as the same stood on the 1st of February 1811, 


TOTAL DEBT UNREDEEMED. 
Bank of England and Annuities 1726 per cent. 
South Sea Old and New Annuities, 
Reduced Annuities ewes eres cans sess 
Consolidated Annuities 4 per cent. 
Annuities, 1797 and Do. 


Annuities for Lives, or for Terms of Years sacccccccccccnnccncceonccsctense 


Annuities fallen in, or dead, and 1 per cent. on Annual Grants cesses cceeceee 


Total Cuarce for Dest payable in Grat Brrrain 


$s. d. 
12,686,800 0 0 
16,856,684 13 11g 
343,133,040 16 
101,199,990 5 8 
63,715,296 2.9 
66,988,512 1 

1,836,703 17 6 


606,416,127 17 1g 


20,206,141 2 If 
1,498,457 19 1 
231,115 8 

12,197,682 0 0 


34,133,696 9 


VIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest and Demanps OuTsTANDING 


on the 5th Day of 


January 1811. 
Excueaquer Bitts: 
Under what Acts issued. On what Funds charged. Amount Outstanding, 
48 Geo. IIL. cap. 3. - Aids, &c. - Bank - - £. 3,000,000 0 0 
Ditto cap. 53. - -Do - - - - Da = = 3,000,000 0 O 
49 Geo. III. cap, 114. - + Supplies - - - 1810 - - 320,500 0 O 
50 Geo. III. cap. 1. - - Maltand Personal Estates 1810 500,000 0 O 
Ditto cap. 2 - - Supplies 1809 - - - - + 10,500,000 0 0 
Ditto cap. 3. - - Ditto - - - - - - - 1,500,000 0 
Ditto cap. 69. - + Ditto- - - - - - - - 3,611,700 0 0 
Ditto cap. 70, - - Aids 1810 - - - - = = 14,854,100 0 0 
Ditto cap. 114, - - Supplies 1811 - - - = - 1,000,000 0 0 
38,286,300 0 0 
- TREASURY : 
Miscellaneous Services 971,730 4 10 
Warrants for Army Services Sees 136,231 3 6 
Treasury Biils accepted previous to and on the 5th Jan. 1811, 
due subsequent to that 939,505 2 
2,047,466 11 0 
Army: 
Ordinary Services 1,182,490 10 10 


Civil List Advances cans 


1,182,490 10 10 
393,704 3 0 
1,089,441 11 2 

7,595,838 11 

24,706 9 6 


50,619,947 16 
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xxxvii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Baitain.—Disposition of Grants. 


VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


[xxxviii 


An Account, shewing how the Montks, given for the Service of the Year 1810, have been 


of; so far as relates to Great Britain. 


SUMS Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid. 
SERVICES. 

Navy 19,237,934 5 11 19,237,934 5 11 
Forces wer 17,073,196 0 4 17,073,196 0 4 
Vote of Credit 3,000,000 0 0} 3,000,000 0 0 
To his Sicilian Majesty, for the Year 1810 ..| 400,000 0 O/; 400,000 0 0 
To Advances to the Government of Portugal, 

and for the maintenance of 30,000 Portu- 

guese Troops 980,000 00 980,000 0 0 


To make good the like Sum, which has beeu 
issued by his Majesty’s Orders, pursuant to 
Addresses of the House of Commons, and 
which has not been made good by Parlia- 
15,165 2 6 15,165 2 6 

Civil Establishments cane 2,884,822 16 64 2,625,359 6 44 


259,463 10 


£.147,517,095 83'47,257,631 17 6h) 259,463 10 2k 
Payments for other Services, not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of 
Ways and Means for answering the foregoing Services. 
Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, and on Pensions, Offices, &c. continued 3,000,000 0 0 
Surplus Consolidated Fund, at 5th January and 5th April 1810, after satisfying 
£. 4,000,000 granted for the Service of the Year 2,661,602 12 73 
Estimated Surplus of the Consolidated Fund to 5th April 1811 wescseccccecesece 4,400,000 0 O 
Surplus of Exchequer Bills, granted in 1810, to pay off others issued in 1809, but 
which were funded pursuant to Acts 50 Geo. 3, Cap. 23. and 36 ...csqeccceeseee 3,862,900 0 0 
War Taxes, 1809, being the amount of Exchequer Bills charged thereon, funded 
Loan, (Part of £. 12,000,000.) the remainder being for the Service of Ireland .... 8,000,000 0 0 
Exchequer Bills on Vote of Credit See eee seat 3,000,000 0 0 ; 
Interest on Land Tax Redeemed 6,000 0 0 
46,108,602 12 7% 


Total Sum granted, as per preceding Account tees 
Paid for Services not voted 


Amount of Ways and Monae, 06 
Deficiency of Ways and Means 
Note.—There is a Sum due from Ireland on account of its Contribution of 


‘2-1ths to the General. Expenditure of the United Kingdom, in the Year 
ended 5th January last, exceeding this Deficiency. 


47,517,095 7 
116.273 1 


47,633,368 9 
46,108,602 12 


1,524, 765 16 


7% 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF IRELAND, 


YEAR ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY, 1811. 


I.—PUBLIC 


| 

‘Re-pay ments, 

MEADS OF REVENUE. the Years Discount, 

Customs | 2,206,301 9 114] 2,382,463 4 114) 268,889 2 34) 445,076 18 34 

Excise 1,976,998 O 0 | 2,749,155 18 109) 194,113 3 4 

Stamps 716,740 1. 94} 831,709 5 84) 24,775 19 9 53,050 14 
Post Office 195,531, 235,254 15 O |} 16,692 12 11 | 100,947 3 41 
Poundage 26,240 O 53] 26,240 0 Sz - - 
Gasualtics 3,551 1 3,551 1 Off - - 


Total Ordinary Revenue . 


Extraordinary Resources. 
by Fxchange on Sums 


received from Great Britain 
From the Commissioners of 


the Nayy on account of Ad- 


vances made by several 
Collectors in Ireland, for 
Seamen’s Wages, &c..... 
Paymasters General on ac- 


count of Advances made by 


several Collectors in Ire-| 
land, &c. 
Great Britain, on account of 


the Profit of Lotteries for 


1809 


sess 


County Treasurers, paid to 


Approprialed Duties for Local 


Revenue Collectors 
County Treasurers, paid to 
Revenue Collectors, on ac- 


count of Deficiencies .... 
Qther Monies paid to the 


Public 


ects, 


Linen Manufacture 
Improvement of Dublin ...,. 
Repaiss of the Royal Ex- 


change and Commercial 
Buildings 


Lagan Navigation 


Ions of Court 


Total independent of Loans . 


Loans paid into the Exchequer 
in the Year ended the 5tb 


of January 1811 


Grand Total 


5,130,610 2 33 


6,233,622 5 11g 


504,470 18 


21877,507 3 104 


$,389 3,389 1 - - - 
48,060 17 9] 4800017 9] - » | - 
2,750 19 2. 2,75019 @} - - 
188,951 7 8] 188,951 7 8) - - 
1,340 9 § 7,340 9 5 e 4 
821 4 104 1,052 6 718 - 
10,960 15 10 10,960 18 4 e > bad 
4,705 6 10 4,740 6 103) 3,293 8 0 
5,402,212 3 93} 6,528,085 18 84/505,702 4 4%, 877,681 5 
5,653,557 63] 5,653,557 7 GH} «| - - 
11,055,769 11 4 119,181,643 6 23 87781 5 9 


505,702 4 4% 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS Income. (alli 


€LASs CLASS 
I. Pusiic INcome...... p. XXxix—lii | WV. Posie Exeenoitvre ... xlvii—liv 
II. ConsoLipaTep Funp..»...xliii, xliv VI. Pestic Foxvep Derr...... lv, vi 
JIL ARREARS AND BALANCES VII. DEBT 
IV. TRADE AND NAVIGATION XlVi VILL. Disposition or Grants lviii—lxiv 


INCOME. 
Wet Produc i foie [or Bounties fi 
to National Objcets i straggling promoting the Paymerts into the 
Grow “> Paymenis 4 Fisheries, | ‘Eredace. Exchequer. 
Compensation. 

s. d. d. &. Se d. Se d, &. s. d, se 
715,966 O 63) 1,668,497 4 - 941,835 14 12) 41,895 14 141,515,462 11 44 
472,545 10 84) 2,276,610 8 24131,829 17 W 14149,478 17 93)1,57!,808 44 
97,826 19 114} 759,682 11 - =| 609,896 5 ag 
117,639 16 104; 117,614.18 1 - - -j- - of - 84,000 0 0 
- 26,240 0 5 - - 7 - 26,240 0 
5,247 19 1 5,247 19 4 


1,381,978 2 14) 4,851,644 3 1841131,829 4 10 |186,314 11 1145,614,135 18 6% 


e 48,060 17 = = ad - 48,060 17 


gia 


e e - 188,951 3 - 4 - = - 188,951 q 8 
- 20,852 § 4 - - - - 20,852 § 4 


4 
- - 10,960 18 43 - - - = “ - - - - 10,910 17 0 
4 : 
- - 2,101 10 2} - - - 1,709 | 6 


1,983,383 10 24 5,144,702 8 5$131,890 7 1354485 4 10 186,314 11 1143,906,151 10 2% 


1,383,883 10 410,798,259 16 0$|131,829 7 14154485 4 10 |196,314 11 114'9,559,708 17 83 
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PARL. and Balances—Trade, [xlvi 


IIIL—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 


Balances due on 5th of Jan. 1811, from deceased and dismissed Collectors of Customs 
of Excise 


Ditt0. Hearth-money Collectors 


55,672 13 
140,007 2 
62,449 17 


__IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


Value of Imports and Exports, for three Years. 


Year ending Jan, 1809 


1811 


Note.—The rea} Value of Irish Produce-and Manufactures Exported in the Year ending 


PORTS. 


OFFICIAL VALUE of 


OFFICIAL VALUE of 
IME 
be. Irish Produce and 


Manufactures Exported. 


Foreign and Colonial \ 


Merchandize Exported. 


1,129,057 11 13 
7,471,417 5 1 
6,564,578 8 OF 


Bir 
5,696,897 5 54 
5,408,910 19 
5,471,012 15 OF 


235,694 
$30,933 5 4 
627,472 16 


6 113 


the 5th Jan. 1811, computed at the Average Prices current, amounted to £. 10,781,050 8 11 


Number of VessELs, with the Amount of their Tonnace, that were built and registered in the 
several Ports of IRELAND, in three Years. 


: VESSELS. TONNAGE. 
1810 ee Fee 31 1,643 


Number of VessEs, with the Amount of their TonnacE, and Number of Men and Boys 
usually employed in nuvigating the sume, which belonged to the several Ports of IRELAND, on 


the 30th September 1810. 


| VESSELS. 


TONNAGE, 


} 1,196 


MEN, | 
58,646 5,416 


Number of Vesseis, with the Amount of their "Tonnace, that entered Inwanps and cleared 
Ourwarps in the several Ports of Inevanp, from or to all Parts of the World, in the 
three Years ending 5th of January 1811. 


INWARDS. 

IRISH BRITISH. | FOREIGN. 
SHIPS. | TONS. | MEN. || SHIPS. | TONS. ( MEN. || SHIPS. | TONS. ( MEN. 

Years ending 5th January, | —_—f—_—| 
1809 1,583 /111,614| 7,189 | 696,403 |58,426]] 159 25,556] 1,580 
1810 1,546 (103,698 | 7,217} 5,975 | 535,299 |30,648]] 343 } 56,946 | 3,525 
1,982 !130,991 | 8,9831! 7,5141673,540 !38,536]] 660 1119,188 | 6,643 

OUTWARDS. 

Years ending 5th January, 
1809 1,405]105,455 | 6,470] 041,157 163 |. 27,856) 1,591 
1810 1,527 109,144 | 7,398]] 5,877| 538,699 333 | 56,267 | 3,225 
1811 1,841 [125,389 | 8,650}| 6,931] 627,012 |35,595}| 639 ]117,414] 6,312 
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Expendisure. 


V.—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of 


Ireland, including Annuities for 


Lives and.Terms of Years; also £. 1 j 


per Cent. for the Reduction of the 
Capital created by Loans since £797, 
For Charge of Management thereon ....- 
There was also applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt 


Whereof was applied towards the Re- 
duction of the:National Debt. 


Total ow account of Interest sees 
Ditto, for Charge of Management... ... 
Ditto, on aceount of the Resluction of the 

National Debt... cece 


Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.)..0. 


IIf. fssues for the separate service of Ire- 
IV. Issues from Appropriated Funds for 
Local Purposes (D.) 


verses 


Civil. List 
¢ Pensions 
Qther Permanent Charges (E.). 


VI. Payments in Anticipation of Exche- 
quer Receipts: (FE. 1 & 2.)-viz.. 
Bounties from Customs 
Bounties fram. Excise 


Militia and Deserters Warrants, &c. sous 


VIL. Ordnanee (G.) 

VIII, Army, (H.) Ordinary Service ; 
viz. 

Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer 

Commissariat Establishment... 


Staff. Officers and Officers of Garri- } 


sons 
Half Pay, Supernumerary, and re- 
tired Officers . 
Officers Widows 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham .... 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks, 


aod Contingent Expences.... we 


Extraordinary Service 


1X. Miscellaneous Services, (I.) 


Kastly,, Vote of Credit, (Ki. 


67,635 8 4 


3,979,540 6 


4,047,175 14 6E 
|1,286,044 1 6% 


2,761,081 13 0 
18,450 


1,286,144 1 


85,038 kk & 


131,829 7 13 


18,450 1 114] 


147,822 2 63) 
197,06 16 84; 


4 10} 


4,065,695 16 
32,118 13 
1,965,821 2 10 


21,813 18 6 


429,872 10 8% 


$86,314 1f 113 


/ 


| 1,964,769 19 10 
134,354 6 4 
| 483,346 7 


59,511 18 6 
23,439 11 


4,131 5 
71,941 10 1 


re 


«9,239 


525,406.17 


190,917 14 6 


55,172 13. 
169,804 9 8 


Lg,750;554 


2,941,451 16 113) 


4,768,021 1% 


L 


Total 


10,853,400 1011} 
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PARL., Expenditure. 


{i 


(A. 1.)—Montes paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the Year ending the 5th Jan. 
1811, towards defraying the Charge of the Pustic Funpep Dept of 


Interest and Annuities 
for Lives and Terms 
of Years, &c. 


Charge of 
Management. 


3,979,540 
18,450 


Intérest, &c. on the Public Funded Debt of Ireland .... senesuns 


1114 


18,450 


3,997,990 


Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National Debt ..-«seeeus-| 67,635 


4,065,625 16 53 


(A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners for the Reduction 


of the Nattonat Dest, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1811. 


In Great Britain. 


In Ireland. 


€ 


Appropriation of 1 per Cent. per Annum on Loans since 1797....| 632,309 12 


67,635 8 4 
28,544 11 1 

183,086 3 


632,309 12 


Interest on Debt of Ireland redeemed wenceseecusnenevesncenss| 223,047 8 


-279,266 3 10 
151,520 16 5 


855,357 


1 
430,787 0 


1,286,144 1 


430,787 0 3 


(B.)—Interest on ExcHrquer Butts, with the Payments made in the Year from the 5th 


Jan. 1810 to the 5th Jan. 1811. 


‘There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on 5th January 1810 .....e00 
Charge for Interest at 5 per Cent. 

On £.114,062 10s. Od. from 25th September 1809 to 25th September 1810 .... 000 

On £. 541,666 13s. 4d. from 4th January 1810 to 24th December following... 


d. 


17 10 


5,703 2 
26,415 10 


Deduct Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1811 sascsecccuss+sanacuanessesuce 


32,136 3 
17 10 


Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to 5th January 1811 


5 
6 
6 
5 
5 
0 


32,118 13 - 


(C.)— Payments made in the Year ending the 5th of January 1811, for the separate Service of 


IRELAND. 


For improving Post Roads in Ireland 
Repayment of Fines levied for deficiency of Men for the Army of Reserve .....00- 
Balance due by Ireland on Contribution for the Year 1809 ....e0seseseeenseeeseuwe 
Principal of Exchequer Bill... 
Discount on prompt payment of Loan Deposits, &c. 
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20,001 
1,040 
1,375,833 
89 
641,666 13 
21,190 18 


0 
8 
0 


4 
2 10 


~— 


1,965,821 
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li] PARL. Public Expenditure, 


the 5th Jan. 1810 to 5th Jan. 1811. 


ti 


(D.)—Payments made from the Funps appropriated for Local Purposes in Inetann, from 


Royal Exchange and Commercial Buildings.. 


-I 
ows 


21,813 18 6 


List, Pensions, and other permanent Charges. 


(E.)—Payments in the Year to the 5th of January 1811, under the several Heads of Civil 


sod 
Arrear on Civil List on the 5th of January 1810 = seaseccaeces 32,388 16 5% 
Charge for one Year to the 25th of December 1810 ....eeeese--| 145,000 0 0 


177,388 16 
Deduct Arrear on the 5th January 1811 Cuceterewesesean eves 29,566 13 103 


Issued to the Civil List inone Year to the 5th of January 1811...) - ~ - 
Other Permanent Charges, viz. 
Public Infirmaries.... 3,250 0 0 
Public Coal Yards See sees sere et eset esses 4,866 6 
Army Baggage See Set stat 6,839 10 63 
Police Establithiient 15,211 16 10 

Inspector General of Prisons, &C. 2,789 10 

Transportation of Felons ses 5,899 3 

Fees.on Auditing Treasury Accounts... vers 1,065 19 

Imprest Office 2,630 18 
Secret Service in detecting treasonable Conspiracies... 9,278 7 0 

16 

4 

0 

0 

1 


Annuities and Compensation 100,758 
Judges additional Salaries, &c. 39,997 


Commissioners of Enquiry eee 3,900 0 
Lottery Expences ee 623 24 


147,822 2 6% 
85,038 11 3 


197,011 16 8 


429,872 10 


= 


(F. 1.) —Amount of Bountres paid out of the Public Revenue of Customs, in the Year ending 
the 5th of January 1811, being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipis. 


Beef and Pork exported ee ee test tear 
Irish Fish Oil exported ae esse 

Irish Coals brought Coastways to Dublin 


Zz. dy 
17,819 14 
5,823 2 2 
1,981 2'0 
4,431 15 0 
7,725 14 10 
4,360 14 8 

217 6 9 

16 4 0 


‘ 
a 
| 
A 
41,835 14 1 


[lii 
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Hii) PARL, Expenditure, [liv 

(F. 2.)—Amount of Payments out of the Revenue of Excise for Bountizs, Mivitia, Army of 
Reserve, DsserTEgs WARRANTS, &c. in the Year ending the 5th ef January 1811, being 
Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Recezpts, 


L£.144,478 17 


(G.)-—Monies paid to the Office of ORDNANCE, in the Year to the 5th January 1811. 


“Payments to the Ordnance for the Grants of 1810) sens I29,404 17 1% 


(H.)—Monies paid on Account of His Majesty’s Forces in InEvann, in the Year ending the 
Sth January 1811. 


& d & «a 
Regiments of the Line and Foreign Corps wes 769,109 
Military Hospitals se tase 10,202 4 10 
Officiating and retired Chaplains 1,515 U 


1,964,769 19 


Staff Officers and Officers of GarrisonS 59,311 18 6 


Half Pay Supernumerary and retired Officers cece 23,439 11 
Royal Hospital near Kilmainham 71,941 10 1 


Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks and Contingent Expences 9,239 1 9% 


2,750,534 2 


2,941,451 16 113 


(I.)—Payments in the Year ending the 5th of January 1811, for MiscELLaNeous SERVICES. 


Miscellaneous Services. COSC ew 151,254 16 
Public Boards 106,405 0 
8 
4 
3 
3 


Board of First Fruits, pursuant to 47 and 48 Geo, 3, ch. 23 and 103 cae een eens 33,949 
Bounty for the saving of Flax Seed in Ireland, by 49 Geo. 3. ch. 29 1... ceweceeccuce 21,656 1 


Oo] 


515,172 1 


— 


(K.)— Payments from the Vore of Crepit in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1811. 


Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credit ...0.sesecsonesscnssasscee £169,804 9 8 
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iv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IneLax.—Public Funded Debt “Thi 
VI—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 


- Pusiic Funpep Dest or Irevanp, as the same stood on the 5th of January 1811. 


British Currency. Irish Currency. 
Ss. d. é. Se d, 

Sums raised 64,682,850 2 11 

Payasbee IN DusBLin: 
£3 10s. per Cent. per Annum Sass seas baad 8,180,972 17 1 
£.5 per Cent. per Annum Seer 12,881,648 11 3 

PayaBLE IN LONpoN. 
per Cent. per Annum ewes 1,900,000 0 0 2,058,333 6 8 
£.3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities .ccescassecececccecscees|30;799,125 0 0 [33,365,718 15 0 
&.3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities (24,848,750 O 126,919,479 3 4- 
per Cent. Consolidated Annuities 5,054,375 9 0 5,475,572 18 4 
£.5 per Cent, Consolidated Navy Annuities 572,000 0 0} 619,666 13.4 


ANNUAL CHarcE. 
Annuities on Lives or Terms of Years .cceacccccnccncccccseens| 188,188 3 10 


Pursuant to Act of 37 Geo. 3. for Redemption of Debt then 


By Acts providing 1 per Cent. for Redemption of Debts created 


Total of Annual Expences...-{| 4,273,324 0 8 |89,728,992 5 0 


An Account of the Progress made in the Repuction of the Pustic Funpep Dest of Ire- 
LAND, f0 the 5th of January 1811. 


¢€ 
Stock Redeemed by Sinking Fund tte tee 3,972,261 15 6 
Total Sums Paid ee aes 3,223,196 43 5 


Sums Annually applicable in Ireland to the Repucrion of the Nationar Dest, 
Annual Income of each Loan .ec.sccccccccccccceccccsovccccosccceecccsess 287,640 4 9 


Annual Interest on Stock Redeemed Case teSFenaeceaasaenweeeearawasesaaeteee 165,682 5 11 


At the Establishment of the Sinking Fund, £.100,000 per Annum was granted for the then existing 
Debt ;—£.32,564, 11s. 8d, of which was appropriated to the Reduction of Money borrowed for Ireland, 
by the government of Great Britain, in the year 1797; and £.67,635. 8s. 4d. with £.46,042, 13s, 8d. 
per Annum expired Annuities, which fell in afterward, to Remainder of the Debt due by Ireland, prior 
to the year 1797, without any References to the Amount. 


The Money borrowed for Ireland by the government of Great Britain is not included in the above 
Statement, being settled for in England by the Lords of the Treasury of Ireland, and can only be pro- 
eured from the Commissioners for reducing the National Debt of England. 
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ii) _PARL. Debt—Disposition of Grants. [viii 
VIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the Unrunpep Dest of and Demanps OursTaNpinG on the 
5th Day of January 1811. 


Residue of Debentures bearing £. 4 per Cent. Interest to the Year 
1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. 3, but unclaimed by 
the Proprietors ; viz. r 


Loan by Lottery 1780 vee 1,220 0 0 
‘Loan by Lottery 1781 730 0 0 
(a) 2,225 0 0 
ExcHEequer Bitts: 
Outstanding Exchequer Bills, provided for by several Acts of Par- 
liament, but not claimed by the Proprietors. 
bad Ditto 17S0 Seas 50 0 0 
Ditto 1791 sear seas 100 0 0 
(a) 358 6 8 


Exchequer Bills not in course of Payment, by 49 Geo. 3, ch. 78, 
issued as a Premium attached to a Loan of £. 1,250,000 pay- 


Lotrery Prizes. 
Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782 to 1801 — seasseneeeus (a) 26,064 0 O 


Total. 142,709 16 8 

(a) Provision has been made for these Sums by several Acts of Parliament. 

(b) To be provided for. 


VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 


An Account, shewing how the Monts, granted for the Szrvice of the Year 1810, have been 
disposed of ; so far as relates to IneLaNp ; stated in Irish Currency. 


SERVICES, SUMS Granted. SUMS Paid. REMAINS, 

Forces eet tras 3,502,885 6 41 2,941,341 16 113 561,543 9 
Ordnance cere east 525,404 17 7 525,404 17 74 
Public Officers for several Services 1,200 0 1,200 0 
Miscellaneous... 414,043 4 10 151,254 16 114 272,788 10% 
Public Boards ue tease 106,405 0 0 106,405 0 0 
Public Hospitals and Schools 165,527 0 165,527 0 0 

£.) 4,715,465 8 9313,891,243 41 631 857,211 1 6 


END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1811, 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Exemptions from Property Tar. 


{Ix 


Account of all Exemptions granted to Foreicners, in respect of the Duty on Divi. 
DENDS on the various Funps of Great Britain, and on the Divivenns of the East Indig 
and South Sea Companies; under the Property Tax; from the Quarter ending in 
October 1809, to the Quarter ending in January 1811. 


Payable on 5th January 1810. 


| PRINCIPAL, DIVIDEND. DUTY. 
3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ..2..0../12,185,848 12 11 182,786 16 10 18,277 9 6 
5 per Cent, Navy Annuities... .ccsccccccee| 240,831 18 0 6,020 14 8 601 15 9 
Bast IndigiStock 209,120 9 23,610 10 9 2,360 16 4 
South-Sea Stock Sweceesseseeeussevesgsas 1,121,000 1 4 19,617 0 1 1,961 0 10 
South-Sea Annuities 1751 155,539 14 6 233 5 
New South-Sea Annuities 519,942 11 1 "79 16 
3 per Cent. Annuities 83,358 19 6 3 1235 0 3 
3 per Cent. Imperial Annuities 1... ececeee 65,513 11 9 982 14 0 98 5 4 
Imperial Annuities... 1,416 5 0 708 2 6 10 16 3 
Irish Tontine Annuities weer aw = 1,000 10 7 99 19 + 
Exchequer Annuities = 157 7 6 "15 14 9 
Total....eueeL.| 246,866 6 10 24,683 19 10 
Payable on 5th April 1810. 
PRINCIPAL, DIVIDEND, DUTY. 
3 per Cent. Reduced Annuities ...ecereceee| 2,279,424 13 10 34,191 10 9 3,418 14 4 
4 per Cent. Annuities wean ca“ *s2aeseaeavas 920,989 8 0 18,419 14 8 1,841 15 8 
Old South-Sea Annuities 17 10 7,915 68 9 731 8 6 
Long Annuities 7,365 15 6 3,681 7 368 2 6 
5 per Cent. Annuities 1797 secccunccenccnce 38,407 16 5 960 0 2 95 18 2 
5 per Cent. Trish Annuities 47,110 0 0 1,194 5°0 119 8 6 
Irish = 165 9 4 16 10 9 
Exchequer Annuities - - ~ 43.5 8 4 6 
Total... 65,971 9 6,596 4 9 
Payable on 5th July 1810. 
PRINCIPAL, DIVIDEND. DUTY. 
& 8 d. & 
3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ........)12,119,875 11 6 181,798 18 0 18,178 9 10 
5 per Cent. Navy Annuities .....cececeereee-} 387,892 12 10 9,695 9 3 969 10 3 
425,885 16 3 92.355 1S 10 9.995 
South-Sea Stock eu ee ee 1 168,528 5 8 20,449 2 6 2,044 15 9 
South-Sea Annuities 1751 .recceaceencsen-| 152,436 16 6 2,286 9 11 228 12 4 
New South-Sea Annuities coccccccccecceee| 321,036 9 3 7,815 9 7 781 8 8 
3 per Cent. Annuities 1726 ........ccerceee 95,005 9 6 1,424 11 5 142 9 9 
3 per Cent. Imperial Annuities ....seecee2-} 65,988 11 9 989 16 6 98 19 6 
co cnet cous 1,053 5 0 526 12 6 5213 2 
Irish Tontine bad 286 11 § 28 12 10 
Exchequer Annuities 203 15 0 20 5 0 


Payable on 10th October 1810. 


3 per Cent. Reduced Annuitics 
4 per Cent. Annuities 
Old South-Sea Annuities 
Long Annuities 
5 per Cent. Amyaities 1797 
5 per Cent. Irish Annuities sens 
Irish Annuities 


Excheguer Annuities 


PRINCIPAL. DIVIDEND. DUTY. 

Ss. d. Ss. d. Ss. d, 
2,259,300 7 8 33,889 4 5 3,387 19 10 
770,164 16 4 15,403 4 0 1,540 3 | 
472,318 3 3 7,085 13 11 108 10 2 

6,520 14 7 3,260 7 0 325 19 5 
39,429 14 5 985 12 6 93 7 a 

43,820 0 0 1,095 10 0 109 11 0 

718 8 15 8 

6 6,171 6 3 


61,727 10 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Bank Notes in Circulation. [lxii 
Total Amount of EXEMPTIONS: 


For the Quarter ending 5th January 1810 1... eenceccsccnscccscunceuse 24,683 19 10 
5th April epee 6,596 4 9 


62,232 13 2 


ApvancEs made by the Bank of ENGLAND to GoveRNMENT, on Land and Malt, Exchequer 
Bills, and other Securities ; on the 5th of January 1811. 


Advanced out of Sums issued for the Payment of Dividends...-c.0.cescesesueneesss 876,739 


wy 


£. 8,670,739 


Account of all the Douars issued by the Bank of England; from the 8th February 1810, 
to the 19th Feb. 1811. 


Dollars. 
Dollars stamped in the years 1810 and 1811, and issued cessenscecceceesenes 1,970,274 
Account of the average Amount of Bank Notes in the Years 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801, 
and 1802. 
and 

1799 er 12,048,790 1,626,110 13,674,900 
1801 tara 13,454,370 2,715,180 16,169,550 


Account of the average Amount of Banx Notes in Circulation, for Three Years, ending 5th 


1811. 


£. 5. Under £. 5. TOTAL. 
and Upwards. 
14,265,850 5,283,330 * | 19,549,180 


Accownr of the Amount of Banx Notes in Circulation, at the beginning of February and 
August, in the Years 1785 and 1786. 


1785 : 

1786: 

February 4 7,964,390 
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Ixv] | Report on the Office of High Bailiff of Westminster. June 1], 1811. [lxvi 


REPORT FROM COMMITTEE OF THE House oF COMMONS ON THE OFFICE OF 
Hieu Baitirr oF WESTMINSTER.— Ordered to be printed June 11, 1811. 


The ComMITTEE appointed to enquire into, 
and examine, the nature of the Office 
of High Bailiffof Westminster, and the 
Duties and Burthens incident thereto ; 
and to report the same to the House ; 
have considered the matters to them 
referred ; and Have agreed upon the 
following Report. 


_ Your Committee find, that the office of 
high bailiff of Westminster is held by 
Arthur Morris, esq. for life, by virtue of 
three distinct patents, granted to him by 
the dean and chapter of the collegiate 
church of St. Peter at Westminster, under 
their common seal, bearing date respec- 
tively the 7th day of August 1806; the 
first of which patents is a grant of the 

- bailiwick and escheatorship of the city and 
liberty of Westminster ; the second, a like 
grant of the bailiwick, escheatorship and 
searchership of the sanctuary in West- 
minster; and the third, a grant of the 
manerial rights and royalties, fines, deo- 
dands, forfeitures, &c. accruing within the 
same city and sanctuary; upon which 
latter grant is reserved a net rent of 1501. 
per annum, payable to the dean and 
chapter. 

That the above office was, with the 
sanction of the dean and chapter, ‘pur- 
chased in 1806 by Mr. Morris, of his pre- 
decessor Charles Browning, esq. at a 
price amounting in the whole to near 
4,0001, 

Your Committee further find, that under 
and by virtue of the above patents, the 
functions and duties of the high bailiff are, 
in all essential points, of the same descrip- 
tion with those of sheriffs of counties ; to 
him of right belong the execution and 
return of all writs, warrants, processes or 
precepts issued into his jurisdiction out of 
any of the courts of record, or by the 
sheriff of Middlesex, or any other lega! 
authority ; therein including the return of 
citizens to serve in Parliament, impanne!- 
ling of juries, regular attendance at the 
courts leet and quarter sessions, superin- 
tending the execution of the punishments 
by pillory or otherwise inflicted by them ; 
preserving free and uninterrupted access 
to both houses of Parliament during their 
sittings; and generally, all such other 
duties as are requisite for the preservation 

(VOL, XX.) 


of the peace of the populous and important. 
city, for which he is responsible as its 
supreme executive officer; and for which 
purpose he is empowered to call forth the 
several constables and other peace officers 
within his district. 

Your Committee likewise proceeded to 
enquire into the fees and emoluments at- 
tached to the office of high bailiff; and 
find that the regular source of them arises 
as follows: 


Ist. Fines imposed fer mis- £. 8. d.° 


demeanors, &c. at the courts 

leet and quarter sessions ; 

averaging annually about... 75 0 0 
2nd. Post Fines upon aliena- 

tion of land effected by fines 

levied in the court of Com- 

mon Pleas; averaging an- 


nually about 75 O 0 


3rd. Poundage fees uponexe~ 
cutions levied out of the 
two 40s. courts of consci- 
ence, in Castle-street and 
Vine-street Westminster ; 
averaging annually about.. 200 0 O 
4th. Fines on Jurymen for 
non-attendance ; deodands, 

and other incidental small 

fees, not falling under any 

of the above heads; averag- 

ing annually about ........ 25 0 0 
And, Sthly. Fines imposed 

by the Courts in Westmin- 

ster-hall on offenders resi- 

dent in Westminster ; which 

are necessarily perfectly un- 

certain in amount, but for 

the last four years have not 

averaged net per annum, 

after payment of the fees 

and poundages of the seve- 

ral offices of the Court of 
Exchequer through which 

they pass, more than ..... 75 O O 


From which, deducting the 

annual rent paid to the dean 

and chapter ; of... £.150 ...)250 O OQ 
And the deputy’s annual fee, 


A net balanceis leftof about 200 0 0 


(¢ )—Appendiz. 
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Ixvii] APPENDIX. 


It also appeared to your Committee, 
that by invariable and immemorial usage, 
the appointment of an efficient deputy is 
required of the high bailiff, by the dean 
and chapter; and which deputy holds his 
dituation during the pleasure of his prin- 
cipal, but by patent also under their seal ; 
and is fully authorized to execute all the 
duties of the high bailiff; and his assistance 
and legal advice is on many occasions re- 
quisite, particularly at elections, where he 
has hitherto acted as sole assessor during 
several long contests. The situation of 
Deputy is now held by Mr. W. Tooke, of 
Gray’s-Inn, at an annual fee or salary of 
100/. which was in former times 200/. per 
annum to several of his predecessors. It 
is also stated, that, by the custom of the 
Court of Exchequer, the payment of fines 
can only be regularly made to the deputy, 
and not to his principal. 

Your Committee further find, by an ac- 
count in writing delivered in by the high 
bailiff, that after giving credit for the net 
salary so received by him as above stated, 
during the four years he has held the of- 
fice, he has sustained a clear loss of near 
5002. by the election of citizens to serve 
in Parliament; arising under the follow- 
ing circumstances: 

Upon Mr. Morris’s appointment to his 
situation, he was informed by his prede- 
cessor, that the expences attending elec- 
tions were defrayed by the candidates in 
equal shares; as stipulated by an under- 
taking in writing invariably signed by 
them, previous to the election, and an 
immediate deposit paid; and that no loss 
whatever had been ever incurred by the 
returning officer, upon an election. 

It is further stated in evidence by Mr. 
Tooke, that in pursuance of such informa- 
tion given to Mr. Morris by his predeces- 
sor, upon the two contested elections that 
occurred in November 1806 and Ma 
1807, arrangements were made, by build- 
ing hustings and employing poll clerks, 
for holding the elections, in all respects 
conformably to former practice ; and that 
by reason thereof the disbursements in 
1806 amounted to 1,465. and 
in May 1807 to 1,507/. 

That some of the candidates at such 
elections signed the customary undertak- 
ing, and also paid deposits on account, 
and ultimately settled their proportions 
thereof. 

That James Paull, esq. at the former 
election, and sir Francis Burdett, bart. at 
the latter, having declined to pay their 
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proportion of such disbursements, actions 


were commenced against them by the 
high bailiff; upon which Mr. Paull paid 
1701. into court as his share of the ex. 
pence of erecting the hustings; and a 
verdict was obtained against sir Francis 
Burdett for 117/. 8s. 2d. being his share 
of the like expence only, and some other 
small items; the loss therefore by the 
nonpayment of the other parts of the claim 
made on them, and a deficiency on the 
part of another candidate, occasioned a 
total loss to the high bailiff of 1,269. 9s, 
2d. exclusive of the extra costs of the two. 
actions. 

The principal feature of expence ats 
tending the election, in addition to the 
hustings, is the number of poll clerks, who 
appear to be necessarily required in en- 
tering the names and descriptions of voters, 
and in administering the oaths. 

It was likewise stated in evidence, that. 
there is no convenient public building in 
Westminster, wherein the poll can be con- 
veniently taken, the number of electors 
being stated to amount tonear 15,000 ; and 
that ithas been hithertodeemed inexpedient 
to attempt to protect the hustings after 
the conclusion of the election, it having, 
by immemorial custom, been taken pose 
session of by the populace. 

Your Committee, in order to verify and 
corroborate the preceding statements of 
the high bailiff and his deputy, summoned 
Mr. Jeanneret to attend them, he having 
been many years confidential clerk, and 
afterwards the partner of Mr. Francis 
Grojan, who during a long period filled 
the office of Deputy bailiff. 

From Mr. Jeanneret’s evidence it ap- 
pears, that he attended as poll clerk or 
otherwise during four or five elections; 
that it was customary for the agents for 
the candidates to pay a deposit usually of 
2001. a piece, of which -Mr. Grojan kept 
an account, and when that sum was ex- 
hausted called for a further balance, tak- 
ing care to be never in advance, and no 
loss was therefore ever sustained by him; 
that he had frequently a surplus Jeft which 
he repaid as due to the several candidates. 

Mr. Jeanneret then delivered in a form 
of the candidate’s undertaking; states 
metits of accounts with them ; and bills of 
election disbursements in the years 1780, 
1784, 1788, and 17903; which are similar 
in the description of the charges to those 
delivered in, in the years 1806 and 1807, 
by the present high bailiff. 

From the above evidence it appears te 
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our Committee, that, until the period of 
ihe present high bailifi’s appointment to 
the office, the expences of elections were 
uniformly defrayed by the respective can- 
didates; that he was placed in a situation 
of unexpected difficulty and risk, by the 
refusal of that payment at the last elec- 
tion; and though the subsequent legal de- 
termination established, under the special 
circumstances of the case, his claim on ac- 
count of the hustings, and of a small sum 
for special commissioners, yet it failed to 
indemnify him for the large proportion of* 
his demand, and left no guide to regulate 
his conduct, or protect the peace of West- 
minster, during any future election. 

It therefore appears to your Committee, 
that as the average emoluments of the of- 
fice of high bailiff are wholly inadequate 
tothe necessary expenses attendant upon 
acontested election, some certain provi-. 
sion should be made for defraying those 
expences; that much mischief and incon- 
venience may ensue from the state of un- 
certainty as to the liability of the high 
bailiff to make on any future occasion the 
usual arrangements, at his own risk, or by 
not making them, to endanger the peace 
of the city by a novel and hazardous 
mode of proceeding. 

It did occur to your Committee, that 
the least exceptionable, and perhaps the 
most constitutional mode of ensuring the 
certainty of a fit and commodious build- 
ing for taking the poll at any future con- 
tested election, and of all other necessary 
arrangements with regard to poll clerks 
and commissioners, would be secured by 
payment out of the poor rate of the re- 
spective parishes, at a regular per-centage, 
of a certain fixed and reasonable sum, 
adequate to cover the necessary expences 
to be incurred ; and your Committee was 
led to believe that no objection was likely 
to be raised by the inhabitant householders 
to such an assessment, more particularly 
as the right of election is vested in them ; 
but your Committee considering that a 
very inadequate space of time is allowed 
for collecting such information as appear- 
ed to them to be necessary on this subject, 
have, for that reason only, not suggested 
the adoption of such a measure. They 


were also generally aware of the possiln- 
lity of a great difference of opinion, even 
among members of the legislature, on the 
expediency of casting the burthen, by 
law, of discharging these expences en 
any future candidates, as a permanent re- 
gulation.—But, considering the preserva- 
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tion of the peace, the regularity of elec- 
tion, and the safety and accommodation of 
aged and infirm persons exercising their, 
right of voting in this city, of so great im- 
portance in point of example, and other 
consequences to the kingdom at large, they 
have not hesitated to recommend to the 
legislature the adoption of the bill, pro- 
vided the same be so worded, that it should 
have continuance for two years .only; 
during which time, more ample opportu- 
nity will be afforded of investigating the 
subject.—June 11th, 1811. 
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Appendix, No. I. 
Grant of the Bailiwick and Escheatorship of 


Westminster. 


This Indenture, made the 7th day of 
August in the 46th year of the reign of 
our sovereign lord George 3, by the grace 
of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland King, Desendes of the 
Faith, and in the year of our Lord 1806; 
Between the reverend William Vincent, 
D. D. dean of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter in Westminster, and the Chapter 
of the same church, of the one part; and 
Arthur Morris of Southampton-street in 
the parish of St. Paul Covent Garden in 
the liberty of Westminster in the county 
of Middlesex, esquire, of the other part ; 
Witnesseth, that the said dean and chapter 
of their one assent and consent, and for 
and in respect of the special trust and 
confidence they have and do repose in the 
said Arthur Morris, have made, ordained, 
constituted and appointed, and by these 
presents for them and their successors do 
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make, ordain, constitute, and appoint the 
said Arthur Morris to be their Bailiff of 
the city of Westminster in the county of 
Middlesex, and of and within the liberty 
of the same city of Westminster and the 
precincts thereof, extending and being 
within the parishes of St. Margaret, St. 
John the Evangelist near Milbank, St. 
Martin in the fields, St. George Hanover- 
sguare, St. Clement Danes, St. Paul Co- 
vent Garden, and St, Mary at Strand, Se. 
Ann and St. James, within the said county 
of Middlesex (the liberty or precinct 
within the place or places called the 
Sanctuary within the close of the said 
Collegiate Church, and the Sanctuary, 
always and oniy excepted); giving and 
likewise granting to the said Arthur Morris 
fuil power and authority to execute, serve 
and return all and all manner of bills, 
writs, warrants, process, and precepts what- 
soever, and to attach apprehend and arrest 
and commit to their prison in Westmin- 
ser, all suc person and persons as he the 
said Arthur Morris shall receive warrant 
to arrest as bailiff of the said liberty of 
Westminster, which are or shall be di- 
recied or issued out of any of the courts 
_ of his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, or 
from the Sheriff of the county of Middle- 
sex fer the time being, or from any of 
them, or from any other person or persons 
jawfully authorised, and the same person 
or persons so arrested and attached there 
to retain and keep until they shall be 
theace delivered by due course and order 
of law; and further to do, exercise, and 
execute all and every other thing and 
things and duties whatsoever appertaining 
to ihe said office of bailiff (except in the 
places and close before excepted). And 
further the said dean and chapier have 
made, ordained, nominated, constituted, 
and appointed, and by these presents do 
make, ordain, nominate, constitute, and 
appoint, the said Arthur Morris to be 
escheator of and within the city of 
Westminster aforesaid, and the liberties 
aiid precincts thereof extending within 
the parishes aforesaid, (except as before 
excepted), and to have, receive, and take 
all profits, fees, and advantages unto the 
said oflice of escheator appertaining or 
belonging ; to have and to hold, exerqise 
and enjoy the said office of Bailiff and 
Escheator of the said bailiwick and liber- 
ties aforesaid (the places aforesaid always 
excepted), by him or his sufficient deputy 
or deputies to be allowed and approved of 
by the dean and chapter of the said Col- 
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legiate Church for the time being, durin 
the term of the natural life of him the said 
Arthur Morris, if he the said Arthur Mor. 
ris shall so long behave himself well in the 
said office, the said Arthur Morris taking 
for his or their fee or fees for executing 
the said office, all such fees profits or 
commodities as unto the said offices or 
either of them do belong or appertain, 
And further the said dean and chapter 
have given, granted, and confirmed, and 
by these presents do give, grant, and con- 
firm unto the said Arthur Morris, all and 
all manner of fines, post fines, issues, 
amerciaments, redemptions, pains, and for. 
feitures which shall hereafter grow due to 
the said dean and chapter, as well fines, 
post fines, issues, and amerciaments before 
the King, his heirs, and successors, or be+ 
fore the Steward, marshall and clerk of the 
market, of the King, his heirs, or succes. 
sors, or before any other the commissioners 
of the King, bis heirs, or successors or 
any of them, and before the steward, co- 
roner, escheator, and clerk of the market 
of the said city of Westminster and the 
liberties and precincts thereof (except 
the places before excepted’) to have hold 
levy take and enjoy all the said fines and 
amerciaments redemptions pains and for- 
feitures whatsoever, and all and singular 
other the premises aforesaid, unto the said 
Arthur Morris his use and behoof abso- 
lutely for and during the term of his na- 
tural life, if he shall so long behave him- 
self well in the said office. And the said 
Arthur Morris, for himself, his heirs ex- 
ecutors and administrators, hath covenant. 
ed and granted, and by these presents 
doth covenant and grant to and with the 
said dean and chapter and their succes- 
sors, that if he the said Arthur Morris, or 
any of his servants or ministers or depu- 
ties, shall or do enter into any part of the 
sanctuary or places before excepted, to 
execute any part of his office or offices, 
without having obtained licence in writ- 
ing under the hand of the said dean or his 
successors, for the time being for that pur- 
pose, that then the said Arthur Morris 
shall forfeit and pay unto the said dean 
and chapter and their successors as a pe- 
nalty, the sum of 5/. for every time so of- 
fending, to be paid to the treasurer of the 
said dean and chapter for the time being. 
And the said Arthur Morris, for himself 
his heirs executors and administrators, 
doth further covenant and grant, to and 
with the said dean and chapter and their 
successors, that if the said Arthur Morris, 
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his under-bailiff, officers or ministers, or 
any of them, shall, without, having first 
obtained licence in writing, under the 
hand of the said dean for the time being, 
detain, keep or reserve. in his or their pri- 
yate custody, or in any one of their house 
or houses, or in‘ .y place or places, any 
prisoner or prisoners that shall be in his or 
their custody or custodies, or by them or 
any of them shall be arrested and taken, 
and shall not with as much expedition as 
may be afterthe apprehension or arresting 
of any such person or persons, by them 
or any of them apprehended or taken, 
conduct and bring, or cause to be con- 
ducted and brought, the said prisoner or 
prisoners to the said prison or goal, there 
to remain prisoners under the custody of 
the goaler there for the time being, that 
then the said Arthur Morris shali and will 


. forfeit and pay to the said dean and chap- 


ter and their successors, as a penalty, the 
sum of 5/. for every time so offending, to 
be paid to the treasurer of the said dean 
and chapter for the time being: Provided 
always, that it is the true intent and mean- 


- ing of these presents, that if the said Ar- 


thur Morris shall and do at any time here- 
after assign over this present indenture, 
or the said offices of bailiff and escheator, 
or either of them, to any person or per- 
sons, body or bodies politic or corporate 
whatsoever, without the consent of the 
said dean and chapter or their successors 


first had. in writing, that then and imme-. 


diately upon such assignment made as 
aforesaid, this present deed and all and 
every the appointments, grants, and things 
herein contained or hereby made and 
granted, shall cease determine and be ut- 
terly void, any thing before in these pre- 
sents contained to the contrary thereof 
in anywise notwithstanding. In witness 
whereof, as well the common seal of the 
said dean and chapter, as the seal of the 
said Arthur Morris, to these present in- 
dentures, interchangeably are put Yeoven 
in the chapter house of the said dean and 
chapter at Westminster aforesaid, the day 
and year first above written. » 


Let this deed be inrolled among the me- 
moranda of the Exchequer, that it may 
appear upon record that the above- 
named Arthur Morris is bailiff and es- 
cheator of the city and liberty above- 
mentioned, Dated this 19th day of 
November, 1806. A. Tuompson. 


Inrojled among the memoranda of the 
Exchequer, to wit, in the lord trea- 
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surer’s remembrancer’s office, among 
the common business of Michaelmas 
term, in the 47th year of the reign of 
king George the third. W. Foxton. 


Grant of the Bailiwick of the Sanctuary of 


Wesiminster. 


To all Christian people to whom these 
presents shall come, William Vincent, 
D. D. dean of the collegiate church of St. 
Peter in Westminster, and the Chapter-of 
the same church send greeting :—Know 
ye, that we ihe said dean and chapter, 
wiih our one assent and consent, for di- 
vers good causes and considerations us 
hereunto moving, and for and in respect 
of the special trust and approved confi- 
dence we repose and have in Arthur More 
ris, of Southampton street, in the parish 
of St. Paul Covent-garden, in the liberty 
of Westminster, in the county of Middles 
sex, esq., have given, granted and con- 
firmed, and by these presents, for us and 
our successors, do give, grant and con- 
firm, unto the said Arthur Morris, the of- 
fice of searcher and searchership of and 
within the liberty and place called the 
Sanctuary, and the precinct thereof, ex- 
tending and being within the parish of 
Saint Margaret in Westminster. And 
whereas, we have made and ordained the 
said Arthur Morris to be our bailiff of 
our whole liberty of Westminster, except 
the liberty and place called the Sanctuary 
aforesaid: Now know ye further, that we 
the said dean and chapter, of our like as- 
sent and consent, for the considerations 
aforesaid, have given, granted and con- 


firmed, and by these presents, for us and . 


our successors, do give, grant, and con- 
firm unto the said Arthur Morris, the of- 
fice of bailiff of our said liberty called the 
Sanctuary, and him the said Arthur Mor- 
ris our bailiff of our said liberty called the 
Sanctuary, do make, ordain, constitute, 
and appoint, by these presents giving, 
and by these presents granting, unto him 
the said Arthur Morris, full power and 
authority to execute, serve, and return all 
and all manner of bills, writs, warrants, 
process and precepts whatsoever, which 
shall be directed and issued out of his 
Majesty’s courts of Westminster, or from 
the sheriff of Middlesex for the time 
being, or from any lawful authority, 
which are to be executed and served 
within the said precinct ; and to attach, ap- 
prehend and arrest, and to commit to our 
prison in Westminster, all such person and 
persons as the said Arthur Morris shall re» 
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ceive warrant to arrest as bailiff of our said 
liberty, called the Sanctuary, and the 
same person or persons so arrested and at- 
tached there to detain and keep, until they 
shall be thence delivered by due course 
and order of law: And further, by all law- 
ful ways and means, to demand, collect, 
seize upon, levy and distrain for, receive 
and take, all manner of deodands, and the 
goods and chattels of ail manner of per- 
sons forfeited within the said liberty and 
precinct, called the Sanctuary, also the 
goods and chaitels of felons escaped, fe- 
lons convicted, and the goods and chattels 
ot felons and fugitives, felons of themselves, 
condemned persons, or for any manner of 
causes whatsoever, convicted, or attainted ; 
also the goods and chattels of outlawed 
persons, and persons banished, wailes, es- 
trays, and the goods and chattels of all 
manner of persons hereafter, to be confis- 
cated or forfeited within the said liberty 
or precinct called the Sanctuary, which 
belong and appertain to us and our suc- 
cessors, or shall be to us hereafier forfeited, 
by any ways or means whatsoever ; and 
also all and all manner of fines, issues, 
amerciaments, escheats, perquisites of 
courts, redemptions, pains and forfeitures, 
and all other duties whatsoever, which 
shall hereafter grow due to us, and our 
successors within the said liberty and _pre- 
cinct called the Sanctuary ; and to account 
for the same to us and our successors once 
every year, if the said Arthur Morris shall 
be thereunto required by the dean and 
chapter of the said collegiate church for 
the time being : and further also to exer- 
cise and execute all and every other thing 
and things and duties whatsoever apper- 
taining to the said office, or offices of 
searcher and bailiff of our said liberty, 
calied the Sanctuary, as tully and amply 


in every respect and thing, as our’ bailiif 


of our said liberty of Westminister, law- 
fully, may, can or might do, to have, hold, 
exercise, occupy, and enjoy the said of- 
fice and offices of searcher and bailiil, of 
the said liberty, precinct, and place, called 
the Sanctuary aforesaid, with the powers 
and authorities betorementioned, unto tae 
said Arthur Morris, and his assigns de- 
puty and deputies, to be allowed and ap- 
proved of by the dean and chapter of 
the said collegiate church for the time be- 
ing, for and during the natural life of the 
said Arthur Morris, he and they behaving 
himself and themselves well in the execu- 
tion of the same. And further know ye, 
that we the said dean and chapter, for us, 
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and our successors have given and granted, 
and by these presents do give and grant 
unto the said Arthur Morris, for the exer- 
cise and executing of the said office and 
offices, one annuity or annual fee of 6], 
13s. 4d.to have, hold, receive, perceive, 
and fenjoy the said annuity or annual fee, 
of Gl. 13s. 4d. unto the said Arthur Morris, 
and his assigns, for and during the natural 
life of the said Arthur Morris, to be paid 
yearly by the hands of the treasurer or res 
ceiver of the said collegiate church for the 
time being, at four usual feasts or terms 
in the year (that is to say) at the feasts of 
the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, the nativity of St. John the Baptist, 
St. Michael the Archangel, and the birth 
of our Lord Christ, by even and equal por. 
tions, the first payment thereof to begin and 
be made on the feastofSt. Michael the Arch- 
angel now next ensuing, together with all 
fees advantages commodities emoluments 
rewards and profits whatsoever they be to 
the said office and offices incident and bee 
longing, and hereafter used and accustom- 
ed, he the said Arthur Morris, his deputy 
and deputies, well behaving themselves 
as aforesaid. In witness whereof we the 
said dean and chapter, have hereunto set 
our common seal. Yeoven in our chapter 
house at Westmnister aforesaid, the 7th 
day of August in the 46th year of the 
reign of our sovereign lord George 3, by 
the grace of God, of the united kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland k‘ng, de- 
fender of the faith, and in the year of our 
Lord i806, 


Let this deed be inrolled among the me- 
moranda of the Exchequer, that it may 
appear upon record that the abovee 
named Arthur Morris, is bailiff of the 
liberty above mentioned. Dated this 
19th day of November 1806. ~ 

A. ‘THompsON. 


Inrolled among the memoranda of the 

Exchequer, to wit, in the Lord Trea- 
surer’s remembrancer’s oflice, among 
the common business of Michaelmas 
term, in the 47th year of the reign of 
King George 3. W. Foxton. 


Grant of the Manerial Rights within the 
City and Liberty of Westminister. 


This Indenture, made the 7th day of 
August in the 46:h year of the reign of 
our Sovereign Lord George 3, by the 
grace of God, of the United kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland King, defender 
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of the faith, and in the year of our Lord 
1806; Between the Rev. William Vincent, 
Dp. D., dean of the collegiate church of St. 
Peter in Westminster, and the chapter of 
the same church, of the one part; and 
Arthur Morris, of Southampton-street in 
the parish of St. Paul Covent-Garden in 
the liberty of Westminster in the county 
of Middlesex, esquire of the other part: 
witnesseth, that the said dean and chapter, 
of their one assent and consent, for divers 
good causes and considerations them 
thereunto moving, and for and ‘in respect 
of the special trust and approved confi- 
dence they repose and have in the said 
Arthur Morris, have given granted and 
confirmed, and by these presents do give 
grant and confirm unto the said Arthur 
Morris, all and all manner of deodands, 
and the goods and chattels of all and 
all manner of persons forfeited, resid- 
ing or not residing within the city 
of Westminster in the county of Mid- 
diesex, and of and within the liberty 
of the same city of Westminster and the 
precincts thereof, extending and being 
within the parishes of St. Margaret, St. 
John the Evangelist near Milbank, St. 
Martin in the Fields, St. George, Hanover- 
square, St. Clement Danes, St. Paul Covent 
Garden, and St. Mary at Straad,St. Annand 
St. James, within the said county of Mid- 
dlesex (the liberty or precinct within the 
place or places called the Sanctuary within 
the close of the said collegiate church, 
and the sanctuary places always ex- 
cepted ;) and also the goods and chattels 
of felons escaped, felons convicted, and 
the goods and chattels of felons and fu- 
gitives, felons of themselves, condemned 
persons, or for any cause convicted what- 
soever ; the goods and chattels of outlawed 
persons, the goods and chattels of banished 
persons, waifs and strays, and the goods 
and chattels of all manner of persons here- 
after to be confiscated and forfeited, whe- 
ther they reside or not reside within the 
said liberties or any of them, except as 
before excepted, which belong or shall 
appertain to the said dean and chapter, or 
their successors, or shall be to them or any 
of them forfeited by any ways or means 
whatsoever ; to have, hold, take,and enjoy 
all the said deodands, goods and chattels, 
waifs and strays, and all and singular 
other the premises herein-before men- 
tioned, and intended to be hereby granted 
and confirmed unto the said Arthur Morris, 
his use and behoof, for and during the 
term of his natural life. And the said 
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Arthur Morris, for himself, his heirs, exe- 
cutors, administrators and assigns, doth co- 
venant, promise and grant, to and with 
the said dean and chapter and their suc- 
cessors, by these presents, that he the said 
Arthur Morris and his assigns, shall and 
will yearly, from time to time during the 
term of his natural life, or so long as he 
shall continue to take, hold, and enjoy the 
said premises hereby granted or intended 
so to be, pay, or cause to be paid, for the 
said premises unto the said dean and 
chapter and their successors, or unto their 
receiver general, or other their deputy or 
deputies in that behalf appointed, the clear 
yearly sum of 150/. of lawful money of 
Great Britain, to be paid at or in the now 
dining-hall of the said dean and chapter 
at Westminster aforesaid, at the four usual 
feasts or terms in the year, (that is to say) 
at the feasts of the Annunciation of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, the Nativity of St. 
John the baptist, St. Michael: the Arch- 
angel, and the birth of our Lord Christ, by 
even and equal portions; the first of such 
payments to begin and be made on the 
feast-day of St. Michael the Archangel 
now next ensuing; and if it shall happen 
that the said yearly sum of 150/. shall be 
behind and unpaid in part or in all after 
any of the said feasts on which the same 
ought to be paid, by the space of 28 days, 
being lawfully demanded at the place of 
payment aforesaid ; or if the said Arthur 
Morris shall at any time hereafter assign 
over this present indenture to any person 
or persons, body or bodies politic or cor- 
porate whatsoever, without the consent of 
the said dean and chapter or their succes- 
sors first had and obtained in writing; that 
then or in either of the said cases this pre- 
sent indenture and all the estate hereby 
granted shall cease and be void to all in- 
tentsand purposes whatsoever. In witness 
whereof as well the common seal of the said 
dean and chapter as the seal of the said 
Arthur Morris to these indentures inter- 
changeably are put. Yeoven in the 
chapter house of the said dean and chapter 
at Westminster aforesaid, the day and 
year first above written. 
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Let this deed be inrelled among the me- 
moranda of the Exchequer, that it may 
appear upon record that the above mas 
nerial rights are granted to the above- 
named Arthur Morris. Dated the 22d 
of November 1806. A. Tuomson. 


Inrojled among the memoranda of ‘the 
Exchequer (to wit) in the lord trea- 
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APPENDIX. 


surer’s remembrancer’s office, among 


. the common business of Michaelmas 


Term, in the 47th year of the reign of 
King George the 3rd. W. Foxton. 
Appendix, No. III. 
Appointment of Mr. Tooke to be Deputy 
Bailiff of the City and Liberty of West- 

minster. 

This Indenture, made the 15th day of 
November in the 47th year of the reigu of 
our sovereign Lord George the 3rd, by the 
grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, King, defender 
of the faith, and in the year of our Lord 
1806; between Arthur Morris esq., high 
bailiff of the city and liberty of West- 
minster, of the one part; and William 
Tooke, of Gray’s-inn in the county of 
Middlesex, gentleman, of the other part: 
Whereas the dean and chapter of the col- 
legiate church of St. Peter Westminster, 
by two certain deeds or instruments in 
writing, and also by a certain deed poll, 
bearing date the 7th day of August last, 
did constitute the said Arthur Morris to 
be their bailiff of the said city and liberty 
of Westminster, with all and every the 
profits and privileges thereunto belonging, 
to have, hold, exercise and enjoy the said 
office of bailiff during the term of the na- 
tural life of the said Arthur Morris, by him 
the said Arthur Morris, or his sufficient 
deputy or deputies, as by the said inden- 
tures and deed poll may appear: and 
whereas the said Arthur Morris is minded 
and desirous, that the said William Tooke 
should have full power to execute the said 
office of bailiff in ail respects and at all 
times as fully as he the said Arthur Morris 
is himself enabled or hath power, and of 
appointing him the said William Tooke 
his deputy for that purpose, until such 
time as he the said Arthur Morris shall by 
writing under his hand and seal think fit 
to revoke the authority by these presents 
given ; now this indenture witnesseth, that 
the said Arthur Morris hath, by and with 
the consent and approbation of the said 
dean and chapter of Westminster, testified 
by their baving caused their common seal 
to be affixed to these presents, nominated 
constituted, deputed, and appointed, and by 
these presents by and with such consent as 
aforesaid, doth nominate, constitute, de- 
pute and appoint the said William Tooke 
to be his lawful deputy, to execute the 
said office of bailiff; in as ample manner 
and form as he the said Arthur Morris might 
or could do if he were personally present ; 
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and the said Arthur Morris doth hereby 
give and grant unto the said William 
Tooke his full power and authority to exe- 
cute the said office of bailiff, as his deputy, 
from time to time, until the said Arthur 
Morris shall by writing under his hand 
and seal revoke alter or make void the 
power and authority hereby given; and to 
appear at all and every the quarter ses. 
sions of the peace to be held for the said 
city or liberty and county of Middlesex 
aforesaid, and for him the said Arthur 
Morris, and in his name, or in the name 
of him the said William Tooke as his 
deputy, to attend, do, perform, make and 
execute all such duties and services, and 
receive and take all such fees and rewards 
as to the said office of bailiff shall belong 
and appertain; but nevertheless to and . 
for the use of the said Arthur Morris: 
and also to attend all and every the courts 
leet and burgess courts to be held for the 
said city and liberty: and to summon 
and return all juries, and return and 
execute all writs process and precepts, and 
to collect all fines issues and profits of 
what nature and kind soever, and to do 
and perform all other matters and things 
as to the said office of bailiff shall belong 
and appertain, as fully and effectually to 
all intents and purposes as the said Arthur 
Morris might or could do were he person- 
ally present: and the said William Tooke 
doth hereby for himself, his heirs execu- 
tors and administrators, covenant, promise 
and agree to and with the said Arthur 
Morris, his executors, administrators and 
assigns, that he the said William Tooke, 
his heirs executors and administrators, 
shall and will, from time to time and at all 
times hereafter, save harmless and keep 
indemnified the said Arthur Morris, his 
executors, administrators and assigns, of 
from and against all charges damages 
and expenses which he the said Arthur 
Morris shall or may sustain for or by 
reason of the said William Tooke’s illegal 
or undue execution of the said office of 
deputy bailiff, during the time he shall 
continue in the said office: and also that 
he the said William Tooke shall and will 
well aud truly and faithfully account with 
and pay to the said Arthur Morris, his 
executors, administrators or assigns, all 
such sum or sums of money, fees fines and 
rewards, which he shall receive by virtue of 
these presents, after deduction of such salary, 
fees recompence and ailowance, as are or 
might be stipulated between him the said 
Arthur Morris and the said William Tooke. 
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In witness whereof the said Arthur Morris 
and William Tooke have to these presents 
set their hands and seals, andthe said dean 
and chapter their common seal have 
caused to be affixed the day and year first 
above written.—Arthur (L. s.) Morris.— 
William (seal) Vincent, Dean.—William 
(u. s-) Tooke.—Sealed and delivered in 
the presence of George Giles Vincent. 


Let this deed be inrolled among the 
Memoranda of the Exchequer, that it 
may appear upon record that the 
above-named William Tooke is De- 
puty Bailiffof the City and Liberty 
above mentioned. Dated this nine- 

‘ teenth day of November 1800, 

A. Tuompson. 

InroWed among the Memoranda of the 
Exchequer (to wit) in the Lord Trea- 
surer’s Remembrancer’s Office, among 
the common business of Michaelmas 
Term, in the forty-seventh vear of the 
reign of King George the third. 

J. SExTon, 


Appendix, No. III. 
Statements of Election Losses by the High 
Bailiff. — Westminster Election, Nov. 1806. 


Cory of the Account, as 
delivered to each of the Candidates. 


Six Under Bailiffs, to attend £. #8) d. 

proclamation of Election... 6 6 O 
Their horse-hire, at 10s. 6d. 

$$ 0 
Deputy Bailiff and servants 

High Constable’s attendance 

Cryer, for proclamation and 

515 6 
Twenty-four Poll Clerks, a 

and 5s. - 468 O O 
Twenty Staffmen, at 7s. 6d. 

and Qs. Gd. 150 0 
Cryer’s attendance, 2Is. and 

Summoning Officer’s fee..... 6 6 0 
Stationary, trunk, coach-hire, 

and 27 19 3 
Table for the High Bailiff, 

Deputy, 125 0 0 


Two Commissioners, for ad- 

ministering the oaths of 

. allegiance, &c. at 21s. and 

58. 39 O O 
High Bailiff and Deputy’s 

coach-hire, sundry ex- 

penses, 3 3 0 


(VOL, 


Staffs for Bailiff and officers, \ 
and bill for erecting hust- 
Surveyor’s fees for valuing 
SAME... 1418 6 


Bond ofindemnity to church- 

wardens of St. Paul’s Co- 

vent Garden, and inciden- 

tal 36 19 
Paid church servants of ditto 3 3 
Paid fees to Mr. Serjeant 

Runnington and clerk ad- 

vising, on scrutiny de- 

manded by Mr. Paull...... 12 4 O 
Paid Stationer’s charge for in- 

grossing, and stamps for re- 

turn and counterpart...... 1212 Q 
Special messenger, at 10s. 6d. 

PCr 717 6 
Printer’s bill, for tickets, &c. 13 6 O 


£.1,465 0 O 


Hicu Bairr’s Account or Dispurse- 
MENTS.—Westminster Election, 7th to 
23d May 1807. 


Six under Bailiffs, to attend 


proclamation of election... 6 6 0 
Their horse-hire, at 10s. 6d. $30 
Deputy Bailiff and servants 

horse-hire 

High Constable’s attendance 

ANd 6 
Cryer, for proclamation and 

horse-hire 515 6 
Twenty-four poll clerks, at 

21s. and 5s, 468 O O 
Twenty-four staff-men, at 7s. 

6d. and 2s. 6d. 180 0 O 
Cryer’s attendance, 21s, and 

DS. 19 10 O 
Summoning officer’s fee...... 6 6 O 
Stationary, stamps, trunk, 

coach-hire and sundries... 35 10 2 
Table for the High Bailiff, 

deputy, 120 O O 


Two Commissioners for admi- 
nistering the Oaths of Alle- 
giance, &c. at 21s. and 5s 

High Bailitf’s and deputy’s 
coach-hire, sundry ex- 

Penses, $3 0 

Bill for erecting hustings, 
and Surveyor’s fee for va- ’ 
luing the same.......cccsseee 553 10 10 

Bond of indemnity to chureh- 
wardens of St. Paul Covent 
Garden, and _ incidental 
Cf )—Appendix. 
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damages 40 O] has beef computed at,..... 200 0 0 
Paid church servants of ditto 3 O 
Special messenger, at 10s. 6d. £.1,307 0 0 
PEF day. 7 6; One fourth o 
Printer’s bill, for tickets, &c. 3 6 1,3071. for 
each remain- 15 0 
1,507 O O|  ingcandidate 
Mr. Paull, who declined early to pay is ... 
in the poll, his proportion 


Statement of Loss incurred by the Hich Bauirr of Westminster, by reason of 
holding the Election of Members to serve in Parliament, in November 1506 and 
May 1807. 


November, 1806. 
Amount of High Bailifi’s 
Three Candidates, viz. 

Sir S. Hood, who paid in full for his one- 
Right hon, R. B. Sheridan, who paid on ac- 
James Paull, esq. who paid into court upon 
action 


1,465 O 


488 6 8 
300 0 0 


170 0 O 
958 6 8 


Total loss upon this election....ccceessessesee 506 13 4 


May, 1807. 
Amount of High Bailiff’s account.......0009 


Five Candidates, viz. 
Lord Cochrane, who paid in full for his pro- 
John Elliott, esq. who paid on account...... 
Amount of verdict obtained in the court of 
King’s Bench against sir Francis Burdett, 
DAarONet 
Right hon. R. B. 
James Paull, esq. who refused to pay, and 
soon after died 


1,507 @O 


326 15 O 
300 0 Q 


117 8 2 


744 3 2 
762 16 10 


Total Joss upon this election.....++4+++ 


Total loss of 15900. 10. 


Appendix, No. IV. 


Form of Candidates’ Undertaking to pay Ex- 
pences of Election, (1807.) 
To Artuur Morais, Esq, High Bailiff of 
the City and Liberty of Westminster. 


We whose*~names are hereunto sub- 
scribed, candidates to serve in parliament 
at the election for the city and liberty of 
Westminster, do hereby authorise and de- 
sire the said High Bailiff or his deputy to 
find and provide sufficient clerks, porters, 
&c. and also to find and provide a table 
for the High Bailiff, his deputy and of- 
ficers: and to take every necessary step 
for the conducting and ordering the said 
election, until two candidates shall be re- 


turned by a majority of electors of the 
said city and liberty; and we do — 
promise and agree to pay to the said High 
Bailiff or his said deputy all expenses of 
the said election. Witness our hands, this 
6th day of May 1807. CocHRane. 

R. B. SHeripan. 


Signed by the Lord Cochrane, in the 
presence of J. WRatTIsLaw. 


Appendix, .No. V. 


Form of Notice from Candidates to High 
- Bailiff, for him to find and provide Hust- 
ings (1776); with Copies of the High 
Bailiff’s Expences at Elections, in 1780, 
1784, 1788, and 1790. 
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To Tuomas Consett, Esq. High Bailiff 
of the City and Liberty of Westminster, 
or Mr. Francis Grosan his Deputy. 


We whose names are hereto subscribed, 
candidates to serve in parliament at the 
next general election for the city and li- 
berty of Westminster, do hereby autho- 
rize and desire the said High Bailiff or his 
deputy to find and provide sufficient hust- 
ings to take the poll thereon, and to find 
and provide twenty-four clerks, twenty 
porters, &c.; and also to find and 

rovide a table for the High Bailiff 
bis deputy and officers; and to take 
every other necessary step for the con- 
ducting and ordering the said election, 
until of the said candidates shall be 
returned by a majority of electors of the 
said city and liberty: the expenses of 
which election we jointly agree to pay 
to the said High Bailiff or his deputy, 
dated this © day of December 1776. 


Hicu Barurr’s Account.—— Westminster 
Election, September 1780. 


Six bailiffs to attend the pro- £. 

clamation of election ...... 6 O O 
Their horse-hire ..... 110 O 
Deputy bailiff and servants. ae 

horse-hire, &C. OF 16 O 
Cryer, for proclamation ..... 5 5 O 
His horse-hire O 5 O 
Carpenter’s bill for the hust- 

INGS ove 128 10 O 
Twenty-four clerks, 10 days, 

at 1. Is. each per day, 
- and 3s. 6d. each per day 

for their dinners ......s00. 294 O O 
Twenty-four clerks, 5 days, 

at 12s. 3d. per dayeach ... 73 10 O 
Twenty bailiffs to attend the 

election, 12 days at 7s. each 

PEL day vee 84 
Twenty bailiffs, 3 days, at 4s. 

each per day 12 O 
Staves for the bailiffs and of- 

1 5 
Cryer attending the election 

Summoning officer’s fee ..... - 60 
Summoning officer attending 

the election 15 
Stationary 2b O 
A trunk for the books and 

O 10 
Table for the high bailiff, de- 

puty and officers, 15 days 130 0 


Clerk to fill up the return, and 


High Bailiff of Westminster. 


June 11, 1811. 


write entries thereof in the 
High Bailiff and Deputy’s 
coach-hire and sundry ex- 
PEDSES 


[ixxxvi 


610 


: 791 12 6 


(Settled. ) 
One third sdcccesud & 263 17 6 


Deputy Bailiff’s attendance when lord © 
Lincoln's check books were compared 
with the original poll books, by which 
the expence of a copy of the poll was 
saved. 10/, 10s. Od. Received. 


The Account of Francis Grojan, Deputy 
Bailiff of Westminster, of the Expenses 
of the Election in 1784. 


Six under bailiffs, to attend a 

the proclamationofelection 6 0 O 
Their horse-hire 110 Q 
Deputy bailiff and servants 

horse-hire, 016 O 
Cryer, for proclamation ...... 5 5 O 
Twenty four clerks, 12 days, 

at 1/. 1s, each per day, and 

3s. 6d. each per day for their 

Twenty-four clerks, 28 days, 

at 12s. 3d. per day each... 411 12 O 


Twenty staff-men to attend 
the election, 12 days at 7s. 
€ach per 

Twenty staff-men, 28 days, at 
4s, each per day 112 O 

Staves for the men ......00. 2 10 

Canpenters bill forthe hustings. 221 14 

Cryer attending the election, 
MO 

Summoning officer’s fee ...... 6 0 

Summoning officer attending 


> 
do 
Sc 


the election 10 O 
Stationary 30 
A trunk for the books and 

Table for the high bailiff, de- 

puty and officers 42 


High Bailiff and Deputy’s 
coach-hire, and sundry ex- . 
PENSES 20 O O 


1,448 19 0 


One-third to each 


Candidate is... 19 8 
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The Account of Francis Grojan, Deputy | Gave Mr. Caddick’s man... 0 1 0 
Bailiff of Westminster, of the expense | Mr. Tapp the High Consta- , 

of the Election in 1788. ble’s horse-hire........000004 O10 6 
Mr. Gray 2 2.0 
The Right hon. Lord Hood, Coach hire 2 
The Right hon, Lord John Townshend. | Riders .....sscseeceeeceerereee 3 0 0 
Six under bdiliffs, to 19 clerks 279 60 
the proclamation ofelection 6 O O Nelson... 18 7 6 
Their 120 Devey... 8 80 
Their 1 O° 0 Thelwall 11 12 9 
Deputy bailiff and servant’s Staffimen 105 
horse-hire ....seccecsseseeeeeee O 12 O} Mr. Clarke for building the 
Cryer, tor proclamation ..... 5 5 Of}  hustingS.....cccccccecsereeree 256 0 0 
His horse-hire O Cryer for prociamation...... 5 5 
Twenty-four clerks, 12 days, Francis a8 Cryer seesecseseoeree 15 15 0 
at Id. 1s. each per day, and Ditto as summoning officer... 6 O 0 
3s. 6d. each per day for Mr. Richard Sadler............ 010 6 
their dinner 392 16 O} Servant’s horse-hire............ 0 5 0 
Twenty-four clerks, 3 days, at Rider’s 1 3 
12s. 3d. per day each...... 44 2 O 
A clerk to attend the returning £.798° 9.8 
officer 15 days, at 11. 1s. per 
day, and 3s. 6d. his dinner 18 7 6 Paid the balance to Mr. Horne 
Tweiity stati-men to attend the TOKE 124 18 
election 15 days, at 7s. each Paid the balance to lord Hood 119 13 0 
per Gay 105 Wands 
Staves for the men............ 210 ©] Stamps for receipts........... O 2 0 
The Carpenter’s bill for the Mr. Corbett for return of lord 
373 8 0 Hood 50 00 
Cryer attending the election Ditto Mr. 
15 15 15 50 O 0 
Summoning oificer’s fee... O O| of the De Bailiff’ 
puty Bailiff’s account 
25 with John Horne Tooke, esq. Wei. 
e returning officers table 60 0 minster Election—1i790. 
The Account of Francis Grojan, Deputy 
1,025 11 0 Horne Tocke, esq. 
June 15, 1790. 
A moiety to each Candidate £.512 15 5 | ReceivedofJohn Horne Tooke, 
CEQ. 400 O O 
Election, June 1790. To one-third of 809/. Ils. = 
June 12. Received of Lord being the amount of the ex- 
Hood by Mr. Jackson...... 200 0 O|  pences of the Election; as 
Received of Mr. Fox per account ....... seteeeeeeee 269 17 0 
by Mr. Lowten.......0.06 200 0 0 | Toa copy of the first six days 
15. Received of Mr. ; | poll, for Mr. Bonny, soli- 
Horne Tooke ............... 400 0 O|  Citor for Mr. Tooke............5 5 O 
95. Received of Lord Due to Balance.......cccccoeee 124 18 O 
Hood by Mr. Jackson..... 200-0 0 tw 
Aug. 13. Received of Mr. Fox £.400 0.0 
by Mr. 139 17 0 


Received of Lord Hood for 


70 0 0 


£.1,209 17 O 


Report—High Bailiff of Westminster. 


« Received August 18th 1790, of Frane 
cis Grojan, Deputy Bailiff of Westminster, 
the sum of one hundred and twenty-four 
pounds eighteen shillings; being the ba- 
lance of the account annexed. “ 

(Signed) Joun Horne Tooke.” 


£.124 18 
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Report on Penitentiary Houses. 


May'31, 1811. Exe 


First RevorT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE LAWS RELATING TO PENI- 
TENTIARY Houses.—Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 


31st May, 1811. 


The COMMITTEE appointed to consider 
of the expediency of erecting a Peni- 
TENTIARY Hovusk, or PENITENTIARY 
Houses, under the Acts of the thirty- 
fourth and nineteenth of his present 
Majesty ; and, in case the adoption of 
the measure now referred to their con- 
sideration, should appear to them to be 
for the advantage of the Public, to re- 
port whether any additional legislative 
provisions will be wanted for that pur- 
pose ; and what number.of persons such 
Penitentiary House, or Penitentiary 
Houses, should, in their judgment, be 
calculated to receive, together with any 
observations, which they may deem 
material upon the subject of their En- 
quiry ;--and who were instructed to 
enquire into the effects, which have 
been produced by the punishment of 
Transportation to New Sours WALEs, 
and of ImprisonmeNT on board the 
Hu.ks;—and were empowered to re- 
port their observations and opinion 
thereupon from time to time to the 
House ;—Have considered the matters 
to them referred, and agreed upon the 
following REPORT : 


Your Committee having considered the 
subject referred to them, and the evidence 
which they have received thereupon, are 
of opinion, That the system of Petiten- 
tiary Imprisonment, upon the general 
principles of the 19th Geo. 3, cap. 74, is 
calculated to reform offenders, and ought 
to be pursued; but that it is not expedient 
to erect, for that purpose, a Penitentiary 
House, or Penitentiary Houses, for Eng- 
Jand and Waies, as proposed in the Act 
above-mentioned (which is now expired, 
as far as it related to Penitentidry Houses) 
and in the 34th of his present Majesty ; 
it appearing to your Committee to be 
more advisable, that a separate Peniten- 
tiary house or Penitentiary houses should 
be erected, in the first instance, for the 
counties of London and Middlesex; and 
that measures should be taken for carry- 
ing on the Penitentiaty system, as soon 
as may be practicable, in different parts 
of the country. . 

More than thirty years having elapsed 
since the passing the Act of the 19th Geo. 


3, cap. 74, by which the experiment of 
Penitentiary houses received the sanction 
of the legislature, your Committee thought 
it necessary to enquire in the first instance, 
whether any proceedings had taken place 
under that statute, or under subsequent 
acts of parliament founded on the princi- 
ples there laid down, from which informa- 
tion could be derived, either in respect to 
the efficacy of the Penitentiary system, or 
as to the mostadvantageous mode of carry< 
ing it into effect. ; 

Your Committee find, that in the Peni- 
tentiary house erected at Gloucester, under 
a special act passed for the regulation of 
the gaols and prisons within that county, 
in the year 1785, the confinement of con- 
victed felons in separate cells, accom- 
panied by employment and ‘religious in- 
structicn, has been practised for a period 
of 20 years, (the house having been 
opened for the reception of offenders in 
1791); and they have had the satisfac- 
tion of learning from the testimony of sir 
George Paul (whose meritorious exertions 
in correcting and improving the state of 
imprisonment in the county of Gloucester 
are well known, and who has constantly 
directed his attention to the operation of 
the Act mentioned above, since it first 
passed) that the effects of such confine- 
ment have been such as to confirm by ex- 
perience the policy of the system, which 
the 19th Geo. 3 was intended to introduce. 

The advantage of this system has been 
further shewn to your Committee by the 
evidence of the Rev. Jolin Becher, a very 
active and intelligent magistrate’ for the 
county of Nottingham, under whose in- 
spection, employment accompanied by 
religious instruction, but with a less strict 
degree of seclusion than that pursued at 
Gloucester, has been introduced with very 
great success, into the House of Correction 
at Southwell ; to which, as well as to the 
Gloucester Penitentiary house, your Com- 
mittee will have occasion more particu- 
larly to advert in the further progress of 
this Report. 

Your Committee are satisfied, by these 
instances, that many offenders may be 
reclaimed by a system of Penitentiary 
imprisonment; by which your Com- 
mittee mean a system of imprisonment, 
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not confined to the safe custody of the 
person, but extending to the reforma- 
tion and improvement of the mind, and 
operating by seclusion, employment, and 
religious instruction. 

The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department having, on the 17th of No- 


vember last, addressed: a letter to the lord 


lieutenants of the counties in England and 
Wales, requesting to be informed, what 
steps had been taken under thie clause of 
the 19th Geo. 3, which directed the 
county magistrates to provide fit places 
of confinement for the offenders therein 
mentioned, until the Penitentiary house 
or houses for England and Wales should 
be erected; and whether, in the event of 
the erection of such houses being delayed 
for some time longer, any house of correc- 
tion or other place within their respective 
counties, could in their opinion and that 
of the magistrates of the county, be ad- 
vantageously used for the purpose of a 
Penitentiary House ; the answers to that 
letter were laid before your Committee ; 
from which answers it appears, that the 
principles laid down in the 19th Geo. 3, 
respecting Penitentiary houses,-are now 
imperfectly pursued in the gaols and 
houses of correction of several counties, 
under the authority of the general acts 
which have been since passed, relative to 
the employment and treatment of criminal 
prisoners; that in many of the other 
counties there are gaols and places of con- 
finement capable of being used as Peni- 
tefitiary houses ; and that in some coun“ 


ties, gaols are now building, parts of which 


may without inconvenience be appropri- 
ated to that purpose. 

It further appears to your Committee, 
from the observations contained in the 
letters alluded to, and from the witnesses 


which they have examined, that strong 


objections exist to the erection of the pro- 

osed Penitentiary houses for England and 
Wales, founded partly ou the great ex- 
pence of removing persons sentenced to 
temporary confinement from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other, and 
partly upon the various inconveniences 
which would arise from discharging, in 
the neighbourhood of the metropolis, at 
the end of their imprisonment, offenders 
received from distant parts of the coun- 
try; but above all, on the inadequacy of 
the measure to afford any material advan- 
tage to the country at large, or to super- 
sede the necessity of local places of 
penitentiary confinement. Upon the last 
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ground of objection, all the magistrates, 
whose sentiments have come to the know. 
ledge of your Committee, seem -to think 
that very little benefit could be conferred 
upon their respective counties by the re. 
ception into penitentiary houses of the 
smal! number of convicts allowed by the 
19th Geo. 3, to be sent thither from each 
circuit; which number cannot be mate- 
rially increased, without extending the 
proposed establishment to a magnitude, 
that would far exceed 
in the contemplation of the legislature, 
and would, in the judgment of your Com- 
mittee, be highly inconvenient and objec- 
tionable. 

The whole number to bé provided for in 
the Penitentiary House, under the 19th 
Geo. 3, was fixed at 600 males and $60 
females. And the numbers which might 
be sent from the different courts and cir- 
cuits, under the 25th clause of the act, 
were as follows: from each of the four 
Welsh circuits, two; from any one session 
of oyer and terminer and gaol delivery to 
be holden for the city of London, four; 
from any such session for the county of 
Middlesex, nine; from each northern cir- 
cuit, eight; from each of the Midland and 
Norfolk circuits, ten; from each of the 
Oxford and western circuits, twelve; and 
from each home circuit, sixteen. No 
direction was given in respect to the 
proportion of males and females to 
be sent from the different circuits and 
courts, under this clause; and the 34th 
Geo. 3, does not contain any provision 
upon these points. 

The counties of London and Middlesex 
in particular have been brought to the 
notice of your Committee, as requiring for 
their use a distinct establishment, capabie 
of containing as many female convicts as 
were to be received into the Penitentiary 
House for England and Wales, under the 
19th Geo. 3, and as many males as may 
consistently with prudence and convent- 
ence be placed together. , 

The prisoners confined in the gaol of 
Newgate are of course of very different 
descriptions, consisting of persons com- 
mitted to take their trial for various of- 
fences,—from the charge of a misde- 
meanor, to that of the most atrocious 
crime which can be perpetrated—of con- 
victs sentenced to imprisonment for differ- 
ent terms, in proportion to the guilt of the 
several offences (felonies or misdemeanors) 
proved against them—of felons transport- 
able (either under their original sentence, 
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or as having been pardoned upon that con- 
dition) who must remain in the county 
gaol until they can be otherwise disposed 
of by government—and lastly, of convicts 
under sentence of death. Some judgment 
may be formed of the proportion which 
these different classes bear to each other, 
from Mr. Newman’s evidence in the Ap- 
pendix to this Report, showing the number 
in each class on the 25th March “1811. 
The persons committed for trial become 
very numerous a short time previous to 
the sessious, many being transferred to 
Newgate from other prisons at that time. 

Most of the transportable male convicts 
are removed to the hulks within a few 
months after their conviction; but in- 
stances occur, in which, being unfit for 
transportation on account of age or infir- 
mity, they remain in the gaol during the 
‘whole of the term for which they were 
sentenced to be transported; and the 
women must continue there in all cases 
until they can be sent abroad, there being 
no other place of confinement to which 
.they can be removed previous to their 
being ordered for transportation. 

The persons in confinement, with the 
exception of such as are condemned to 
death, and have not been ‘espited, who 
are kept by themselves, and of 30 or 40 
individuals (chiefly committed for misde- 
meanors) who occupy what is called the 
state side of the gaol, are all distributed 
into four divisions of the prison or yards, 
each communicating with several wards 
or rooms in which the prisoners are locked 
up at night, passing the day either in the 

/wards or in the yard, at their pleasure. 
Of these yards or divisions, three are al- 
lotted to the males, and one to the females. 
Two of the yards appropriated to the 
males, are called the felon’s side, and the 
other is styled the master’s side. The in- 
dulgence of being confined on the master’s 
side, can only be procured by paying an 
entrance fee of 13s. 6d. and a weekly sum 
of 2s. Gd. to the keeper; but prisoners of 
all descriptions, except those under sen- 
tence of death, and not respited, may 
purchase the privilege of admission upon 
these terms. It is made a condition of 
their continuance there, that they should 
behave well; and in case of misbehaviour, 
the keeper removes them to the felons’ 
side. The benefit derived to the prisoner 
from this privilege, only consists in the 
vse of a bed, which is found for him by 
the keeper, and in the advantage of being 
separated from the society of his more in- 
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digent fellow prisoners, and placed among 
persons of. sufficient ability to make the 
payments which have been mentioned ; 
for he is not entitled to be treated in a dif- 
ferent manner from those on the felons’ 


side. The advantage of this separation is 
less perfectly enjoyed by the females con- 
fined on the master’s side; as in the part 
of the gaol allotted to the women, the 
master’s side and felons’ side have a com- 
mon staircase, and communicate with the 
same yard, consisting of two small slips of 

ground, to which all the females resort for 

| air and exercise indiscriminately. 4 

In the distribution of the prisoners into - 
the four yards or divisions of the prison 
above described, no distinction is made 
with reference to the causes or nature of 
their respective commitments; nor does 
it appear, that under the present circum- 
stances of the gaol, any plan of separation 
founded upon such distinctions could con- 
veniently be carried into effect. 

The practice of allowing prisoners to 
communicate freely with their friends, - 
which must of necessity prevail to a con- 
siderable degree in the case of those who. 
are committed for trial, is in this prison 
extended alike to offenders of every de- 
scription. The friends of the male pri- 
soners are admitted into their yards for 
this purpose; those of the females com- 
municate with them in general through a 
railing at one end of the yard. The fre- 
quency of this intercourse between the 
persons confined and those who visit them, 
is much encreased, by their being in the 
constant habit of receiving, through their 
friends, supplies of provisions and other 
necessaries, without which the prison al- 
lowances would scarcely be sufficient for” 
their support. But the free admission of 
visitors into the part of the gaol appro- 
priated to the confinement of the males, 
is stated to make the use of fetters neces- 
sary; lest, for want of this distinction, the 
prisoners should make their escape, by. 
passing out unobserved among the persons 
who have been admitted to see them. 
The same circumstance adds also materi- 
ally to the difficulty of preventing the in- 
troduction of spirituous liquors into the 
prison. Great pains ate taken to enforce 
the prohibition contained in the 24 Geo. 
2, cap. 40, upon that head ; the clauses of 
the act which relate to that subject, are 
hung up in a conspicuous part of the gaol ; 
and persons detected in attempting to con- 
vey spirits to the prisoners, in violation of 
the law, are always taken before a magis- 
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trate, to be duly punished: it appears 
nevertheless that such attempts are often 
made, and that, notwithstanding all the 
vigilance which can be employed in coun- 
teracting them, they are not unfrequently 
successful. The use of porter in the prison 


freely permitted. 


It is obvious that the reformation of of- 
fenders is not to be looked for in a place 
of confinement conducted upon the plan 
here described; on the contrary, the con- 
tagion of vice must be expected to render 
still more vicious a very large majority of 
those, who come within the prison walls. 
Mr. Newman, the keeper of the gaol, 
whom your Committee believe to be cun- 
scientiously attentive to the duties of his 
office, declares himself unable to prevent 
the prisoners from swearing or gaming. 
He further states, that they have often 
been seen drunk; and that it has not un- 
frequently happened, that a person going 
to visit a prisoner, has had his pocket 
picked before he left the prison. 

Under these circumstances, there can be 
but little to observe on the performance of 
work by the prisoners. The keeper states 
himself to have endeavoured to introduce 
a manufacture without success; though 
instances occasionally occur, in which pri- 
soners earn something by employing them- 
selves at their former trades. Divine ser- 
vice is regularly performed on Sundays at 
the chapel; but the building is not large 
enough to accommodate all the prisoners, 
and their attendance there depends entire- 
ly upon their own pleasure. 

Your Committee are strongly impressed 
with the mischiefs which must result from 
thus placing together offenders, who differ 
wideiy from each other in various other cir- 
cumstances, as well as in the nature of their 


several offences; and from confounding 


all distinction between persons convicted, 
and those who are only committed for 
trial—It is highly unadvisable, in the 
judgment of your Committee, to expose 
young persons of 12 or 13 years of age to 
the .instructions of those, who can ini- 
tiate them in all the mysteries of fraud 
and villainy; or to confine the offender, 
who has been betrayed in an unguarded 
moment into the commission of a first 
crime, and who would perhaps, gladly 
make his peace with himself, and retrieve, 
if it were in his power, the loss of his 
character and friends, among those, whose 
minds have been hardened by a long 
course of guilt against shame and remorse ; 
aad in whose company such feelings will 
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be repressed in others by ridicule and 
contempt. But your Committee deem it 
still mere objectionable, to introduce into 
the society of the vilest criminals, persons 
whose guilt or innocence is yet to be as. 
certained; who, if they shall hereafter ap. 
pear upon their trials to have been unde. 
servedly suspected, must nevertheless re. 
turn into the world degraded in their own 
estimation as well as that of others, if not 
really contaminated, by the companions 
with whom they have been compelled to 
associate. The hardship of this promis- 
cuous association is particularly striking 
in the case of the female. prisoners, b 
many of whom confinement among the 
most abandoned of their sex must be felt 
more severely, both during its continuance 
and in its consequences, than the most 
rigorous punishment which the law could 
inflict. 

The evils here complained of, do not 
entirely arise from the gaol of Newgate 
being too much crowded, but are in part 
owing to the defective construction of the 
prison, which is very ill calculated for 
the separation of prisoners into classes. 
If, however, the transportable convicts, 
and the few felons sentenced to imprison- 
ment in this gaol, could be sent else- 
where immediately on conviction, their 
absence would very much facilitate the 
adoption of such arrangements and re- 
gulations as would be of material advant- 
age to the other prisoners. With a view 
to this advantage, well as in considera. 
tion of the good effects to be produced 
within the walis of the penitentiary house 
itself, your Committee recommend the 
erection of such an establishment for 
London and Middlesex without delay. 
The average numbers of offenders who 
have annually become transportabie with- 
in these counties, during a period of five 
years ending with 1809, appear by a re- 
turn laid before your Committee from 
the secretary of state’s office, to be as 
follows : 

Men. Womer.. 

Transportable for 7 years........ 158 61 

for 14 vears........ 6 3 
for life........ 29 6 
Of the felons who receive sentence of im- 
prisonment withim the same counties, the | 
larger proportion, viz. those sentenced in 
Middlesex, are already provided for, be- 
ing transferable, as soon as their sentence 
is passed, to the house of correction for 
that county, in Cold Bath Fields; but 
such of them as are condemned to that 
punishment in London, are imprisoned in 
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Newgate, there being no house of correc- 
tion in London to which ‘they can be 
sent. As, however, the custody and main- 
tenance of convicts of this description are 
properly a charge upon the county in 
which their offences are committed, and 
not upon the public at large, it may rea- 
‘sopably be expected that, if the transport- 
able convicts shall be taken out of New- 
gate, the corporation of London will make 
proper arrangements for separating the 
felons in their custody under sentence of 
imprisonment, from other prisoners, and 
for providing them with work. It is un- 
derstood that the city have for some time 
had it in contemplation to build a house of 
correction, in which offenders of this de- 
scription would be confined. 

Under these circumstances, your Com- 
mittee are of opinion, that the peniten- 
tiary house now proposed, should be erect- 
ed on such a scale as to be capable of re- 
ceiving all the females who shall become 
liable to transportation for seven years 


within the counties of London and: Mid- 


dlesex, and of affording a temporary ac- 
commodation to such as shall be trans- 
portable for 14 years or term of life, until 
opportunities shall occur of sending them 
abroad. The numbers for which the 
House should be calculated with a view 
to these objects may beestimated at 300 
atleast. Your Committee think it de- 
sirable, that the penitentiary house for 
male offenders, whether in the same or in 
a separate building, should be made large 
enough in the first instance for the recep- 
tion of a great proportion of those tran- 
sportable for seven years; regard being 
had to any supposed danger that might 
arise to the metropolis from the numbers 
placed together, to the expence of the es- 
tablishment, and to such future enlarge- 
ment of the building as may be found ex- 
pedient in the course of the further en- 
quiries of the Committee. 

In considering the arrangements con- 
nected with this measure, and the plan 
upon which the management of such pe- 
Mitentiary house or houses should be 
placed, your Committee proceeded to en- 
quire how far the provisions of the acts 
referred to them, relative to the peniten- 
tiary house or houses therein proposed for 
England and Wales, and the proceedings 
bat 2 those acts, could be made applica- 
ble to the present purpose. 

It appears that the acts alluded to, were 
framed on very different views in regard 
to the manner in which the system of a 
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penitentiary house should be conducted : 
and although the 34th Geo. 3. cap. 84, 
did not in its terms purport to be a re- 
peal of the 19th of the King (the whole 
of which had been continued by the 34th 
Geo. 3, cap. 60, to the year 1799, when 
that part of it which relates to the peni- 
tentiary houses was further continued by 
a separate act to 1802, and then suffered 
to expire) the two statutes were totally in- 
consistent with each other. 

The 19th Geo. 3, cap. 74, after enabling 
his Majesty to appoint three supervisors, 
for the purpose of procuring ground and 
making contracts for building two peni- 
tentiary houses with the approbation of 
certain persons mentioned in the act, 
vested the superintendence of the houses, 
when built, in a Committee of three gen- 
tlemen, or other creditable and substantial 
persons to be nominated by the King in 
council, who were to visit the establish- 
ment in person, and to receive an allow- 
ance for each day’s attendance in the 
duties of their office. The Committee 
were to make regulations (to be allowed 
and confirmed as in the act is directed) 
for the management of the houses and of 
the offenders to be confined therein; and 
they were to elect a governor, matron, 
chaplain, surgeon, or apothecary, and such 
other officers as they (with the like allow- 
ance and approbation) should deem ne- 
nessary, the officers when elected being 
also removable by their order. The con- 
tracts, which the governor was empowered 
to make, for the clothing, diet, and all 
other necessaries, for the maintenance and 
support of the offenders confined in the 
house, or for implements or materials of 
any kind of manufacture, were to be pre- 
viously approved of by this Committee; 
and the accounts of the governor and 
storekeeper were to be submitted to their 
examination, and verified before them 
upon oath, if required. It was also pro- 
vided, that any justice of the peace for 
the county where the House was situate, 
might visit and inspect every part of it, at 
all reasonable times, in order to make a 
report to the quarter sessions of any abuse 
or mismanagement, or to give ‘notice 
thereof to the inspector to be appointed 
for the vessels and ships employed for the 
confinement of offenders under this act, 
whose office extended also.to the inspec- 
tion ef these penitentiary houses; but no 
other persons, except the officers and ser- 
vants of the house, were to go at any time 
into the prisoners’ lodging rooms, or to 
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see and converse with the prisoners, unless 


xcix | 


authorised so to do by order of two of the | 


Committee.—The act contained various 
provisions in respect to the treatment and 
employment of the offenders contined ; 
among which are the following:—TIt di- 
rected, that offenders, of sufficient health 
and ability, should be kept to labour of 
the hardest and most servile description, 
some kinds of which were enumerated, 
and it laid down rules as to the number of 
hoars during which they should be so em- 
ployed in different parts of the year. It 
enacted, that they should be lodged in 
separate rooms or cells, of the size de- 
seribed in the act, during their hours of 
rest; and that they should also be kept 
apart from each other, during their hours 
of labour, in cases where the nature of 
their several employments would permit; 
but if the work in which they should be 
employed, should be such as to require the 
labour of two or more at the same time, 
some officer or servant belonging to the 
house was always to be present, to observe 
their behaviour; and such two or more 
persons were not to be suffered to continue 
together, except during the hours of la. 
bour and divine service, and the times re- 
spectively allotted for their meals and 
airings, 

The act also contained some directions 
respecting the food and clothing of the 
offenders, which were to be ordered in 
conformity thereto, in such manner as the 
Committee should appoint; and a penalty 
was imposed on persons wilfully supply- 
ing them with any food, drink, or clothing, 
other than such as should be so appointed, 
or with any money. 

The offenders were to be divided into 
three classes, formed by a division of the 
time for which each offender was sentenc- 
ed to be confined, into three equal por- 
tions; during the first of which he was to 
be in the first class; he was to advance 
successively into the second and third 
classes; and his confinement was. to be 
made less strict, and his labour less severe, 
in each successive class, according to re- 
gulations to be framed by the Committee 
under the act., On the final discharge of 
the offender, he was, under the Commit- 
tee’s direction, to be decently clothed, and 
to receive for his immediate subsistence, 
a sum of money, not exceeding three 
ay oe nor less than twenty shillings, if 

e had been for the space of one year in 
the house; and so in proportion for any 
shorter time of confinement; and if he 
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could then procure any respectable per- 
son to employ him, with the Committee’s 
approbation, for one year, he was to be 
entitled, at the end of the year, to a fur. 
ther sum of money, equal to that which 
had been allowed to him on his dismission 
from the house. 

It was moreover provided in this act, 
that if the Committee should observe or 
be informed of any extraordinary dili- 
gence or merit in any of the offenders 
under their inspection, they should report . 
the same to the judges at the assizes, who 
might thereupon shorten the confinement 
of such offender, in case he should be 
committed for a term of months or years, 
either on condition of his serving in the 
sea or land forces, if a male, or without 
any condition, at their discretion; and if 
the offender should be committed for life, 
under a conditional pardon, might report 
him to his Majesty, as an object of royal 
mercy. 

The provisions of the act above stated, 
comprehended female offenders as well as 
males. 

The 34th Geo. 3, cap. 84, reciting that 
certain lands at Battersea Rise (which are 
described in the recital, and stated to con- 
tain 79 acres and one rood) bad been fixed 
upon by the supervisors appointed in pur- 
suance of the former act, and after being 
duly approved of under the provisions of 
that act, had been valued by the verdict 
of a jury at 6,600/. but that penitentiary 
| houses had not been erected, directs the 
lords commissioners of the treasury to fix 
upon that spot of ground, or any other 
equally convenient, and to contract for the 
erection of a penitentiary house or peni- 
tentiary houses thereupon. They were to 
appoint a feoffee or feoffees to treat for 
the ground, and accept a conveyance of it; 
and the usual powers were given to com- 
pel a sale by the owners of the spot se- 
lected. 

The provisions‘of the former act, respect- 
ing the appointment of a Committee for 
the superintendence of the establishment, 
as well as those enactments which related 
to the treatment of the offenders to be 
confined therein, were virtually super- 
seded, by the third clause of this statute 
enabling his Majesty to nominate a go- 
vernor or governors of such penitentiary 
house or houses when erected, and giving 
to such governor or governors the care, 
management, superintendence, and con- 
trol of the same, under such powers, direc- 
tions, limitations, and restrictions, as are 
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contained in the 24th Geo. 3, cap. 56, or 
as should be appointed by his Majesty 
under the powers of that act; which is an 
act empowering his Majesty to commit to 
the care of persons to be named overseers, 
offenders either under sentence of death 
and reprieved, or under sentence of trans- 

ortation, to be fed, clothed, and kept to 

ard labour, in such places and under such 
directions as his Majesty shall appoint. 

The 34th Geo. 3, appears to have been 
brought into parliament with a view to an 
arrangement which had been for some 
time in contemplation, founded on an offer 
made by Jeremy Bentham, esq. a gentle- 
man of great respectability, to contract 
with the lords commissioners of the trea- 
sury for the erection of a penitentiary 
house, and the care and custody of the 


persons to be confined therein, upon a}: 


lan described in a paper entitled, “ A 
Propasal for a new and less expensive 
mode of employing and reforming Con- 
victs,”” a copy of which is contained in the 
Appendix to this Report; and about a 
month before the act received the royal 
assent, asum of 2,000/. was actually ad- 
vanced to Mr. Bentham, from the trea- 
sury, by way of imprest, to enable him to 
make such preparation as might be ne- 
cessary for the custody and care of the 
convicts proposed to be confined in the 
penitentiary houses intended to be erected. 
It appears that Articles of Agreement 
were accordingly drawn up between the 
lords commissioners of the treasury and 
Mr. Bentham; and the various sums of 
money to be received or paid by the con- 
tractor, in the several cases that might 
occur under the contract, were settled and 
inserted in the draft, a blank being only 
left for the description of the ground; in 
the selection or purchase of which, the 
difficulties which have prevented the com- 
pletion of the arrangement appear to have 
arisen. 

It does not appear for what reason the 
site of the intended erection was changed 
from Battersea rise, but the ground which 
had been chosen there, and valued under 
the former act, was abandoned, before any 
contract for the conveyance of it had 
been completed, for a spot in Tothill 
Fields, where 53 acres of land were pur- 
chased for 12,000/. and a conveyance of 
them taken on the 12th day of October 
1799 from the vendor to Mr. Bentham, as 
feoffee ynder the provisions of the 34th 
Geo. 3, 

Mr. Bentham, who is still in possession 
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of this land, considers himself as entitled 

to have attached to the Penitentiary House 

under his contract, such additional quan- 

tity of ground as shall make the whole of 
what is allotted to him, amount to 79 acres, 

that being the number which he found 

appropriated to the intended establish- 

ment, by the recital in the act of parlia- 

ment; and he states upon that head, that 

the portion of such ground, which may 

exceed the quantity absolutely necessary 

for the erection of a Penitentiary House, 

formed a part of the consideration for 

which he consented to the terms of the 

original agreement, and that he intended 

to use the whole for the purposes of the . 
establishment, by employing such of the 

convicts as were fit for it in agriculture 

r. Bentham having appeared to your 
Committee to be still desirous that the 
contract, to which, though not actually 
signed, he conceives the public faith to 
be fully pledged, should be carried into 
effect, with such variation in the sum of 
money to be paid by government for the 
maintenance of each convict as should te 
deemed equitable, in consideration of the 
advance of price which has taken place 
in all-articles of consumption since the 
agreement was framed, and with the ex- 
ception of such part of the agreement as 
relates to the erection of the buildings for 
the Penitentiary House, which he does not 
now find himself able to undertake; your 
Committee found it necessary to enter into 
the consideration of the principles of the 
contract alluded to, in order to form a 
judgment on the expediency of its adop- 
tion for the management of the Peniten- 
tiary establishment recommended in this 
Report. 

Mr. Bentham’s offer, the terms of which 
appear, in a pecuniary point of view, to 
be advantageous to the public, was founded, 
according to the statement contained in 
his original proposal, upon his having 
“contrived a building in which any 
number of persons might be kept within 
the reach of being inspected, during every 
moment of their hives.” 

The Plan upon which it was his inten- 
tion to erect this building, may be seen in 
a paper annexed to the proposal, and en- 
titled, « Outline of the plan of construc. 
tion alluded to in the above proposal ;” 
and models of a Penitentiary Heuse, as 
therein described, were exhibited to many 
persons in Mr. Bentham’s own house, be- 
fore his proposals were accepted; but no 
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plan or form of building is referred to in 
the articles of agreement, and Mr. Ben- 
tham states himself to be at liberty under 
it, to place what number of convicts or 
prisoners he may think fit, in the same 
cell, and to make them sleep and work m 
the same apartments ; which statement 
appears to your Committee to be correct, 
there being no restriction or direction re- 
lative to those points to be found in the 
articles. 

By the agreement, Mr. Bentham is to 
build, within one year after he shall get 
possession of the ground mentioned there- 
in, fit accommodation for 1,000 male con- 
victs or prisoners, certain sums of money 
being to be paid to him for that purpose 
by instalments ; and he is afterwards to 
make provision for the reception of super- 
numeraries, if required, upon certain 
terms. 

The contract being to continue during 
the lives of Mr. Bentham and his brother, 
general Samuel Bentham, the building, 
and the stock and effects used therewith, 
are to be valued on the decease of the sur- 
vivor of them, and a deduction being 
made of the sum of money originally ad- 
vanced by government, the remainder of 
the estimated value is to be paid to the 
representatives of such survivor. 

The management of the prisoners is to 
be vested in Mr. Bentham, (or in any fit 
person or persons to be named by him 
from time to time, during his life, to exer- 
cise the authority and receive the benefits 
derivable under the contract) with the 
appointment of governor, and with such 
powers as his Majesty is enabled to 
grant under the 24th Geo. 3, the Act to 
which the 34th of the king refers upon 
that head, as has been already stated; and 
in the event of Mr. Bentham dying in the 
lifetime of his brother, general Samuel 
Bentham, “the same office and powers 
are to be exercised, and the benefit thereof 
enjoyed by the said Samuel Bentham, or 
some person or persons to be named by 
him, during his natural life.” 

The contractor is to receive a certain 
allowance for the care and maintenance 
of each prisoner, and is to be annually 
paid for 1,000 at least, though the persons 
committed to his charge should not amount 
to that number. He is also to retain for 
himself three fourths of the profit upon 
their labour; the remainder being appro- 
priated to their own use, payable in part 
to them immediately, and in part conver- 
tible, on the expiration of their respective 
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terms of imprisonment, into annuities for 
their future benefit. ~ 

The contractor undertakes, on his side, 
to feed and clothe the prisoners, supplying 
them daily with wholesome sustenance, 
composed of bread and meat, and other 
articles commonly used for buman food, 
and with one suit of clothes yearly, ag 
weli as with a clean shirt twice a week, 

He is also to furnish each a separate bed 
and bedding, of sufficient warmth, with 
clean sheets or blankets once a month ; 
and he engages, that “ all possible atten. 
tion shall be paid to the cleanliness of the 
prisoners in every respect, as far as cir- 
cumstances will permit ; that the Peni- 
tentiary House and buildings belonging 
thereto shall be sufficiently warmed and 
lighted ; and that every proper precau- 
tion shall be taken to prevent the same 
from becoming infectious or unwholesome, 
to preserve the prisoners in good health.” 

He furiher engages to provide, at his 
own expence, a clergyman of the church 
of England to live on the spot; a sur- 
geon; and a sufficient number of com- 
petent schoolmasters, by whom instruction 
shall be administered on every Sunday at 
least, in reading, writing, wal arithmetic, 
to such of the prisoners as shall stand in 
need of it. 

Subject to these stipulations, every ar- 
rangement, in regard to the treatment of 
the prisoners, as well as the determination 
of the manner in which they should be 
employed, of the hours of the day or 
night in which they should labour, and of 
the classes or numbers which should either 
work together, or associate at their meals 
or times of exercise or recreation, is en- 
tirely left at the discretion or will of the 
contractor; while every officer and ser- 
vant, connected with the establishment, is 
to be placed there by his appointment, 
and removable at his pleasure. © 

The system of management here de- 
scribed, appears to your Committee to 
have been framed with reference rather 
fo the personal character of the party, in 
whose custody the prisoners were on the 
first instance to be placed, and to the fa- 
vourable opinion entertained of the con- 
struction of the building proposed by him, 
than to the principles upon which prisons 
have hitherto been conducted in- this 
country. Your Committee are satisfied, 
that Mr. Bentham would enter upon the 
undertaking, to which bis contract relates, 
with the best intentions; but the prosecu- 
tion of that measure, together with the 
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penefits derivahle under the contract, 
might, by the terms of the agreement, 
ass at any time into other hands; and 
even if that were not the case, the ar- 
rangement above stated is too exception- 
able on general grounds, in the judgment 
of your Committee, to be adopted from 
confidence in an individual. 

Under the 22nd Geo. 3, c. 64, s. 8, 
which prohibits the governor or keeper of 
a house of correction from having any 
advantage from the sale of any article 
used in the house, there is a security for 
the goodness of the provisions and neces- 
saries sent in on account of the public for 
the use of the prisoners, arising from the 
circumstance of their passing under the 
eye of the governor and his servants, who 
have no interest in concealing their de- 
fects; while the governor is not exposed 
to any temptation to sanction the intro- 
duction of any improper degree of luxury 
into the prison, with a view to his own 
profit, or of demanding an undue price for 
such articles as may properly be admitted 
there. 

Mr. Bentham’s contract contains no 
provision upon these points. If, however, 
this objection could be removed by addi- 
tional articles in the agreement, by the 
establishment of a fixed table of diet, 
and by the appointment of resident in- 
spectors, the public could have no rea- 
sonable assurance that sufficient attention 
would be paid to the religious instruction 
and moral improvement of the prisoners, 
under a system of management, every 
part of which is to be formed and directed 
by a person, whose interest it must be 
that the prisoners committed to his charge 
should do as much work as they were 
competent to execute, and that their la- 
bour should be exercised in the manner 
by which most profit would be produced. 
If the chaplain should suggest, that indi- 
viduals, very profitably employed in the 
same workshop, were unfit, from their 
characters or other circumstances, to as- 
sociate with each other, or that any prac- 
tice in the prison, which might be conve- 
nient in a manufactory, operated to 
retard rather than to accelerate the pro- 
gress of moral improvement, it cannot be 
supposed that such intimations would be 
heard with as ready an acquiescence, and 
would meet with the same encouragement, 
when addressed to a governor, whose pro- 
fits they were calculated to diminish, as 
if they were communicated to persons 
having no interest in the produce of the 
prisoner’s labour. , 
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Your Committee see much reason to 
apprehend, that under a system, in which 
pecuniary advantage is thus made the 
most prominent object of attention, the 
experiment of reformation would not be 
fairly tried. 

An answer has been supposed to be 
furnished to this objection, by an article 
in the agreement, binding the contractor 
to make compensation for losses occasioned 
by the future felonies of every person who 
may have been confined -in the Peniten- 
tiary House, to an amount varying from 
51. to 251. (for the felonies of the same 
individual) according to the length of the 
period during which the offender shall 
have been under his care ; which provi- 
sion is argued upon as giving a sufficient 
interest to the governor in the reformation 
of every prisoner. Your Cemmittee, how- 
ever, attach very little importance to this 
article ; and it is the more nugatory, as, 
although its operation must continue during 
the lives of all those who shall come under 
the care of the contractor, no funds what- 
ever are provided in the contract, or are 
now proposed, to answer the contingent 
payments to become due after the con- 
tractor’s death. 

Reliance has also been placed on a pro- 
vision of the same kind, operating in the 
nature of a pecuniary penalty, for the 
preservation of the health of the prisoners ; 
it being agreed in the 17th article of the 
contract, ihat the contractor should ensure 
the lives of the persons confined, on such 
terms, tha: if more than a certain number 
shall die within the year, ve would be a 
loser instead of a gainer by the insurance : 
your Committee observe, that in their 
opinion the health of the prisoners will be 
more effectually guarded by the exercise 
of the judgment of a professional man, 
not dependent upon the governor, and 


“acting under the direction of other disin- 


terested persons, than by the payment of 
any sum of money to fall on the governor 
in the case of the prisoner’s actually dying 
within the walls of the prison during his 
confinement. 

It appears to the Committee, that the 
proposed system affords no sufficient pro-~ 
tection to the prisoner, upon any point. 

In a place of confinement, in which the 
prisoners are compelled to work, and ex- 
pected to be reformed, something of a 
more strict discipline may be looked for 
than in ordinary prisons. It is therefore 
more particularly requisite, that in a Pe- 
nitentiary House opportunities of com- 
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plaint should be frequent, and redress near 
at hand. 

The most obvious channel of complaint, 
if the goveinor be concerned in the sup- 
posed injury, is the chaplain, within whose 
province it lies, as on the one hand to en- 
deavour to reconcile the mind of the of- 
fender to the lot which he has brought 
upon himself by his misconduct: so on 
the other, to preyent its severity from 
being aggravated by any hardships or 

rivations which the law did not intend to 
impose. 

The surgeon is another person, through 
whom the “ea may properly complain. 
But to make these officers of real use in 
this particular, they must occasionally 
confer with the prisoner without the pre- 
sence of the governor or his servants ; 
they must neither be under strong obliga- 
tions to the governor, or subject to his 
power; and they must be in habits of 
com:nunicating with persons armed with 
sufficient authority to punish or redress 
the grievances laid before them. 

The Committee to be appointed under 
the 19th Geo. 3, had full powers at all 
times for this purpose, and they or any 
two of them were to examine into the 
state of ihe Penitentiary House, at least 
once in every fortnight, and to “see 
every offender confined there and not dis- 
abled by sickness.” 

Tn the contract, no provision whatever 
is made for personal inspection: but the 
‘governor is to present a comprehensive 
report in writing, of the whole state of 
the establishment, to the court of King’s 
Bench on the first day of every term. 
And he is to answer, upon oath if required, 
all questions put to him by the judges of 
that court, or by any one judge thereof in 
vacation time, or by any officer of the 
crown, or by any other person with the 
leave of the said court, or of any one 
judge thereof. And he is further to sur- 
render his office of governor, if ordered 
by the said court, “on proof duly ob- 
tained as above, or otherwise, of mis- 
behaviour in the execution of the said 
office.” 

The insufficiency of this article, (the 
only one in the agreement that concerns 
the superintendence of the establishment) 
to provide for the redress of grievances, 
or the correction of any improper prac- 
tice which may prevail there, is so evident 
that it cannot be necessary for your Com- 
mittee to enlarge upon this point. 

It is obvious that circumstances must 


to censure or control the 
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frequently occur ina prison, which call 
for the interposition of higher authorities 
eeper, without 
constituting such instances of misbehayi. 
our, as would justify the avoidance of a 
beneficial contract. To occasions in 
which an erroneous or indiscreet mode of 
treating the prisoners should be pursued, 
from want of judgment in the contractor, 
or from any cause not falling under the 
description of “ misbehaviour,” the pro- 
a remedy by the authority of the 
ing’s Bench appears to be totally inap. 
plicable; and in the cases in which it 
does apply, it could only be attained in 
term time, while the court, which is to 
make the order, is sitting. 

Mr. Bentham supposes, as may be seen 
in his evidence, that sufficient inspection, 
and opportunities enough of making com- 
plaints on the part of the prisoners, might 
be afforded, by the admission of the public 
at all reasonable times into the inspection 
room in the middle of the building, from 
whence all the cells would be visible, and 
which would be accessible to the voice of 
every prisoner by means of tubes, to be 
constructed for that purpose; and he 
seems to lay some stress on the vigilance 
which the newspapers are to exert in 
watching his conduct. But your Com- 
mittee, agreeing with Mr, Bentham in the 
belief that curiosity would mi many 
persons to view a Penitentiary House of 
so novel a construction, do not concur in 
the supposition, that any intercourse of 
the description alluded to between such 
visitors and the prisoners, can supersede 
the necessity of having persons nominated 
expressly for the inspection and superin- 
tendance of every part of an establish- 
ment of that nature, in whom the powers 
of obtaining information, in regard to any 
mismanagement, shall be accompanied by 
sufficient authority for its correction. 

While your Committee state their opi- 
nion, of the inexpediency of carrying 
into execution a contract of the cescrip- 
tion above stated, they feel theiaseives 
called upon to bring under the notice of 
the House, the strong equitable claims 
which Mr. Bentham possesses to com pene 
sation, in consequence of the contract not 
having teken effect. Your Commitiee 
have not gone into a detailed examination 
of the varicus circumsiances connected 
with ihat subject, as an inquiry of that 
nature might ave occasioned an inconve- 
nient delay in their reporting upon the 
more important matters referred to them : 
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but Mr. Bentham has stated, that he was 
encouraged by his Majesty’s government 
to take measures preparatory to the erec- 
tion of the intended establishment ; that 
he has employed much time, and has ex- 
ended a large sum of money in addition 
to the 2,000/. advanced to him in 1794, as 
mentioned above, in preparations for the 
execution of his part of the agreement; 
and that its non-performance was not 
owing to any default or backwardness on 
his side. He has, therefore, under these 
circumstances, a just right to expect, not 
only that the money so laid out should be 
repaid, but that a liberal remuneration 
should be made to him for his trouble and 
ultimate disappointment (he on his part 
accounting for any advantage that shall 
have accrued to him from the lands, of 
which he has been stated to be in posses- 
sion as feoffee). And your Committee 
recommend, that measures should be taken 
for the settlement of these claims without 
delay. 

The 19th Geo. 3, appears to your Com- 
mittee to have beén framed on g more 
correct view of the arrangements con- 
nected with a Penitentiary House, than is 
tobe found in the articles of agreement 
above described; although this statute 
may, perhaps justly, be considered as 
going too much into detail, and as making 
some points matter of positive enactment, 
which might with more convenience have 
been left to the discretion of those persons 
by whom the rules and orders for the re- 
gulation of the establishment were to be 
formed, and in whose power it would be 
to alter them, if practice aid experience 
should shew the propriety of alteration. 

On the basis of this statute was founded 
that part of the Gloucestershire Act (the 
25th Geo. 3, c. 10.) which concerns the 
Penitentiary House at Gloucester ; to the 
Rules and Orders of which, as well as to 
those of the house of correction at South- 
well, your Committee beg leave to call 
the particular attention of the House. 

The control over the management of 
the Gloucester Penitentiary House is vested 
by the Act in the justices of the peace for 
the county assembled at the quarter ses- 
sions, who are to appoint such officers (re- 
movable at their pleasure) and to annex 
such salaries to the respective offices as 
they may think fit; and are also autho- 
rized and required at such sessions, seven 
of them being present, to make rules and 
orders for the regulation of all matters 
connected with the treatment of the pri- 
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soners. -But in making such rales, they 
are directed to have regard to the disci- 
pline, provisions, and directions of the 
19th Geo. 3, concerning the two national 
Penitentiary Houses there mentioned, as 
nearly as shall appear to be consistent 
with the more limited design of the Peni- 
tentiary House for the county of Glou- 
cester. And the rules and orders so made 
are not to have any force until they shall 
have been submitted to the justices of - 
assize, and until such justices shall have 
subscribed a declaration, that they do not 
see any thing in them. contrary to law, 

Two or more justices of the peace are 
to be appointed at the Michaelmas quar- 
ter sessions, as visitors of the prison, who. 
are to examine into its state and condi- 
tion, either together or singly, at least 
three times in every quarter, and oftener 
if need be, and to make reports at every 
quarter sessions thereupon. But every 
other justice for the county may visit of 
his own accord, and report abuses to the 
quarter sessions. 

The 14th clause of the 31st Geo. 3, c¢. 
46, containing a provision of a similar 
nature to that introduced into the 19th 
Geo. 3, for shortening the confinement of 
offenders on the discovery of any merit 
or extraordinary diligence, extends to this 
prison, in common with other gaols in 
which convicts are set to work. 

In the Gloucester Penitentiary House, 
each prisoner has a separate cell or room 
to sleep in at night, and another, in which 
he is to be employed in the day-time. 

The prisoners do not however pass the 
24 hours in solitude; they begin the day 
by attending chapel, after washing them- 
selves at cisterns in the yards; from chapel 
they return into the yards; and from 
thence, having each received his loaf of 
bread, repair to their several working 
cells. Their breakfasts are delivered to 
them there, by two of their fellow pri- 
soners, accompanied by an officer of the 
prison. After breakfast, two of them are 
taken from their cells, to tread in a wheel, 
used for raising water to the top of the 
building ; they continue at this employ- 
ment for about twenty minutes, and are 
then directed to walk about for twenty 
minutes more, two other prisoners suc- 
ceeding to their places’at the wheel, and 
being themselves relieved in turn by 
others. They receive their dinners in 
their cells, and continue there until they 
leave off work ia the evening, when they 
all walk in the yards for half an hour pre- 
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vious to their retiring to their night cells. 
They do not wear fetters, the use of irons 
in this prison being laid aside as wholly 
unnecessary. 

While the prisoner is in his work cell, 
he is occasionally, attended by the task- 
master or other person appointed to in- 
struct him, and visited by some of the 
superior officers of the prison. The go- 
vernor himself is bound to see every per- 
son committed to his care oncein 24 hours, 
and to examine once in every day the 
state of all the wards and cells which the 
prisoners occupy. It is made part of the 
chaplain’s duty frequently to see and con- 
fer with the prisoners, without the go- 
vernor or other officer being present, to 
enquire into their situation, and to observe 
the state of their cells. The surgeon is 
directed, besides visiting the sick, to see 
every person confined twice a week, and 
to inquire into the mental and bodily 
health of every such person. In case he 
shall have reason to believe that either 
the mind or body of any prisoner is mate- 
rially affected by the discipline or diet of 
the house, he is to inform the governor 
thereof, who is to alter the discipline, or 
vary the diet of such prisoner, until the 
next meeting of the visiting justices. If, 
however, the state of the prisoner’s health 
requires a deviation from the ordinary 
prison diet, he is removed to the hospital 
ward. No instance has hitherto occurred, 
in which the degree of solitude imposed 
within the prison has been eeebel: with 


any unfavourable effect on the mind. 


The governor is enjoined to keep a re- 
gular journal of the daily events in the 
prison, and to register all punishments in- 
flicted. The-chaplain also, and surgeon, 
are directed to keep journals, in which 
are to be entered, not only facts, but such 
observations as may occur to them in thé 
exercise of their respective duties. 

When the Penitentiary House was first 
established, the prisoners were divided 
into classes, in conformity to the clause of 
the 79th Geo. 3, which directs that the 
solitude and labour shall be successively , 
mitigated in the second and third classes. 
The practice, however, of thus classing 
the prisoners, has been discontinued on 
the advice of the chaplain, who was of 
opinion, that, “ on their admission into 
the second and third classes, in which 
they were allowed to work in companies, 
the impressions, made on their.minds dur- 
ing their former term of seclusion, were 
immediately obliterated, by idle conversa- 
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tion naturally taking place between such 
associates ;”’ and the course of proceeding 
which has been stated, appears to be now 
uniformly pursued during the whole of the 
offenders confinement, except as to those 
who may be selected for the performance 
of particalar duties or offices within the 
prison. The prisoners do not become en- 
titled to any portion of their earnings, nor 
does their daily fare depend in any degree 
on the quantity of work which they may 
respectively perform ; they live by a fixed 
dietary, from which beer and al! fermented 
liquors are excluded ; but if in any case 
more bread than is there set down is re- 
quired by the prisoners, it is freely given, 
They are not permitted to receive any 
food, drink, or clothing, except what has 
been appointed for them by the justices ; 
nor are either the friends of the prisoner, 
or strangers, permitted to see him, unless 
authorized by a special order in writin 
of the justice who shall have signed the 
original commitment of the offender to. 
gaol. Due attention is paid to the re- 
ligious instruction of the prisoners, who 
are also taught to read and write bya 
fellow prisoner selected by the chaplain ; 
the rule, which enjoins the separation of 
prisoners from each other in the -cells, 
being relaxed for this purpose. 

When a prisoner is discharged, if he 
has conducted himself properly during the 
confinement, he receives a certificate of 
his good behaviour from the chaplain and 
governor, or from the chaplain and one 
of the visiting justices; and in the event 
of his procuring a respectable service for 
a year, and behaving well therein, he is 
allowed a reward by the justices at ses- 
sions upon the principle of the provision 
to that effect in the 19th Geo. 3. 

The House of Correction at Southwell is 
established under the several acts relative 
to such places of confinement, by which 
the justices of the peace at the county 
sessions are empowered to make rules for 
the regulation of prisons of that descrip- 
tion (such rules not being contrary to 
those laid down in the 22d Geo. 3, c.. 64,) 
to appoint and remove the governor and 
other officers, and to fix the amount of 
their respective salaries. They are also 
to nominate two or more justices at each 
quarter sessions to act as visitors, who re- 
port quarterly on the state of the house, 
and on the conduct of the officers, as well 
as of the prisoners, mentioning in detail 
instances of merit or misbehaviour ; they 
are also empowered, in case of emer- 
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gency, to make occasional arrangements 
inthe prison, subject to the approbation 
of the court of quarter sessions at its next 
meeting. ‘The governor exercises his au- 
thority-under their superintendence ; and 
he also presents a calendar to the quarter 
sessions, containing amongst other particu- 
lars, remarks upon the behaviour of every 
person in his custody, as well as an ac- 
count of their work; he is compelled to 
keep a register of al! punishments. 

In the Southwell house of correction, 
the prisoners sleep in separate cells, but 


work in the day-time in small companies 


in distinct wards or sets of apartments, 
consisting each of three rooms, viz. of a 
day-room and a work-room, which are 
calculated to contain four persons, with a 
smaller work-room, which holds one. 
These rooms are in general accessible to 
all the five persons in the same company 
or class, but the small one is occasionally 
used as a solitary cell: for instance, if a 
prisoner has not been orderly during the 
preceding weck, he passes Sunday in that 
cell alone, instead of associating with the 
rest of his class. ; 

Every convicted criminal oa his first 
coming into the prison is kept by himself 
for twelve or twenty-four hours, or two or 
three days, as the state of his mind may 
seem to require. There is a separate air- 
ing ground to each ward. < 

The prisoners are put to different kinds 
of work, according to their ability; but 
their most common employment is the 
preparation of cotton for the mill. The 
necessary materials and implements of 
labour are furnished by the manufacturers 
in the neighbourhood, on whose acconnt 
the work is performed, the prison being 
situated in a manufacturing part of the 
country. 

The produce of the prisoner’s labour is 
divided, in certain proportions, between 
the governor, the county, and the pri- 
soner ; a daily task being fixed for each 
individual, under. the direction of the 
visitors, estimated at one half of what he 


can execute by reasonable exertion ; he | 


is, however, at liberty to perform as much 
more work than histask, as he may chuse, 
and is entitied to the whole fruit of this 
additional industry, under the denomina- 
tion of his « extra share.” The particu- 


lars of this arrangement respecting the 

division of the prisoner’s earnings, which 

is calculated to prevent the governor from 

having such an interest in the quantity of 

work done in the prison, as might tempt 
(VOL, XX.) 
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him to urge individuals to labour beyond 
their strength, may be found in the evi- 
dence of Mr. Becher. : 

The allowance made by the county to 
each person in confinement, consists of 
18 ounces of bread daily, and one penny 
per day; and whatever he may require 
further, to-furnish him with additional 
food, with clothing or with fuel, must be. 
provided, by his share of his earnings, of 
which, however, he is not permitted to 
spend above 3s.-for these purposes in one 
week ; the remainder is laid up for his 
use when he shall quit the prison, or he 
may, with the approbation of one of the 
visiting justices, send it to his family, 
which is very frequently done. - 

The friends of the prisoner are per- 
mitted to see him, on obtaining an order’ 
from one of the justices for the county ; 
but they are not allowed to enter his 
apartments, unless there shall be some 
special direction for that purpose in the 
order, or to approach him near enough to 
convey any thing into his possession with- 
out its being seen by the turnkey. 

The prisoners are supplied with proper 
books; they are encouraged to read to 
each other; and due attention is paid to 
their moral and religious improvement. 
This, however, is in a gteat measure ow- 
ing to the peculiar interest taken by the 
Visiting justices, and the chaplain, in their 
welfare ; since the 22d Geo. 3, c. 64, by 
limiting the annual salary to be allowed 
to the chaplain of a house of correction, 
by the quarter sessions, to 20/. makes it 
impossible for the court to require more 
from gentlemen in that situation than the 
performance of divine service on Sundays. 

In both these systems of Penitentiary 
confinement as well as in the 19th Geo, 
3, the reformation of the offender, instead 
of being a secqndary concern, which must. 
be the case, if all power and influence 
within the prison were lodged in the 
hands of persons contracting for the 
manual labour of the prisoners, is con- 
templated as the primary object, to the 
accomplishment of which every regula- 
tion of arrangement is to be made sub- 
servient. As to the means however b 
which this desirable end is to be attained, 
each of these three schemes of improve- 
ment appears to differ in some degree from 
the othertwo. The 19th Geo. 3, considers, 
hard labour as constitutiagpart of the ~ 
punishment to which the offender is to be 
subjected ; and accordingly dire¢ts, that 
the. work in which the prisoners are to be 
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‘employed shall be of the hardest and most 


ously applied at successive periods in the 
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servile kind, “in which drudgery is 
chiefly required,” specifying some kinds 
which are supposed to be particularly la- 
borious. The improvements inmachinery 
have rendered it difficult to find employ- 
ment of this description ; and in the Peni- 
tentiary house at Gloucester, where the 
principle of seclusion during the hours of 
labour, as laid down in the 19th Geo. 3; is 
adhered to, and even continued through- 
out the whole term of the offender’s con- 
finement without the relaxation which was 
to take place at successive periods under 
that act, the work given to the prisoner, 
instead of being intended to aggravate the 
weight of his imprisonment, is introduced 
in alleviation of it. Labour is there con- 
sidered as an occupation of the mind, 
without which, solitude, even in the 
limited degree imposed by the arrange- 
ments of that prison, would be injurious, 
and in which an individual separated 
from others will gladly seek relief from 
the pressure of reflection without an ob- 
ject.—In the house of correction at South- 
well, separation during the day-time forms 
no part of the general system, though it 
is occasionally resorted to as a punish- 
ment for misbehaviour within the prison ; 
and the labour of the person confined is 
called into action, and encouraged, by an 
offer of a large share of the profits arising 
from his work. It is there suppused, that 
the vigilance of those who have the care 
of the prisoners will be able tu prevent 
any mischief that might result from the 
communication of a few individuals with 
each other; and that in the small circle 
in which the offender is allowed to move, 
he may be expected under proper ma- 
nagement to form habits of industry and 
self-restraint, which he will be likely to 
practise on his return to society. 

The systems which have been pursued 
at Gloucester and at Southwell have both 
the testimony of experience in favour of 
their efficacy ; and your Committee are 
of opiniod, that both may be advantage- 


course of the same imprisenment, in con- 
formity to the principle of the clause of 
the 19th Geo. 3, which forms the pri- 
soners into Classes with a view to the pro- 
gressive mitigation of the strictness of 
their confinement. Your Committee do 
not consider the statement already ad- 
verted to, from Gloucester, concerning the 
effect of the prisoners’ conversation with 
each other when they come together, in | 
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obliterating the good impressions which 

had been made on their minds by pre. 
vious seclusion, as conclusive against the 
propriety of allowing them to work in 
small companies during the latter part of 
their imprisonment, under proper regula. 
tions and arrangements; it having ap. 
peared, on the contrary, that reformation 
has actually been produced at Southwell 
amongst criminals who have been em. 
ployed in that manner during the whole 
term of their confinement. When, bow- 
ever, your Committee recollect, that the 
offenders within this metropolis and in its, 
neighbourhood, for the reception of whom 
the erection of a penitentiary establish. 
ment is recommended in this Report, must 
consist for the most part of a much more 
depraved and hardened description of cri- 
minals than those who usually come within 
the reach of justice in the country, they 
are convinced that the plan pursued at 
Southwell would be very inadequate to 
the purposes of a penitentiary house for 
London and Middlesex, unless it were 
combined with a previous course of dis- 
cipline, at least as strict as that which is 
in operation at Gloucester. It seems to . 
your Committee, therefore, to be advisable 

to have two classes of prisoners, founded 

on the division of their respective terms 

of imprisonment, into two equal portions, 

and to resort to the principles on which 

the Penitentiary house at Gloucester is 

conducted for the treatment of offenders, 

while they continue in the first class, re- 

laxing their seclusion in the latter accord- 

ing to the system adopted at Southwell. 

But a power should be given to those who 

have the superintendance of the esta- 

blishment, to bring forward individuals, 

whose merits should entitle them to parti- 

cular favour, from the first class to the 

second: as well as to degrade from the 

latter to the former for misbehaviour. 

The latter case only was provided for in 

the 19th Geo. 3. 

With respect to the superintendence of 
the Penitentiary house now recommended, . 
your Committee are of opinion, that a 
more eligible arrangement may be made 
than that contained in the 19th Geo. 3, 
on that head. 

Your Committee are desirous of avoid- 
ing, if possible, the creation of new places 
of profit; and they think it most con- 
sistent with the practice which has gene- 
rally prevailed in this country, in regard 
to prisons, to entrust the duty of visiting 


wadpspecting a House of the description 
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- an annual report to the King in council, 
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now proposed, to persons whose rank or 
situation in society may induce them to 
employ a portion of their time for the 
benefit of the prisoners and the public, 
without remuneration. When it is consi- 
dered how many public institutions in 
London and Middlesex are now managed 
atuitously, it can hardly be apprehended 
that much difficulty is likely to be ex- 
erienced in finding a sufficient number 
of commissioners to act in a matter of so 
much general interest, without salary or 
recompence; and your Committee there- 
*fore recommend, that his Majesty in 
privy council should be empowered to 
appoint fifteen or twenty noblemen and 
gentlemen to exercise, without pay, such 
powers, in regard to the proposed Peni- 
tentiary house, as were given by the 19th 
Geo. 3, to the Committee to be appointed 
for the management and superintendence 
of the Penitentiary houses to be erected 
under that act, or as it may be deemed 
advisable to entrust to them under the act 
to be brought in for this purpose. The 
appointment should, in the judgment of 
your Committee, be annually renewed, as 
by its renewal the subject of the Peni- 
tentiary house would necessarily be 
brought once a year under the notice of 
the privy council ; and an opportunity 
would at the same time be afforded, of 
leaving out the names of such of the 
commissioners previously nominated, as 
should appear by the minutes of their 
proceedings to have relaxed in their at- 
tendance, and of replacing them by others, 
without the appearance of censure or im- 
utation of neglect, which might be in- 
erred from an express revocation of their 
authority. 
The Commissioners should also make 


and to both Houses of Parliament, of -the 
number of prisoners confined within each 
of the said Penitentiary houses; of the 
effects which shall appear to result from 
such confinement ; and of the number dis- 
charged since the preceding report; and 
should annually lay before parliament an 
account of the expenses of the establish- 
ment. 

The present session being too far ad- 
vanced to admit of a Bill being brought 
in, for the regulation of the various points 
connected with the Penitentiary houses 
here proposed, your Committee recom- 
mend, that a short act should be now 
passed empowering his Majesty to appoint 
three supervisors, to act under the au- 
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thority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
treasury, for the purpose of taking mea- 
sures for the erection of the buildings re- 
quired ; in which act, provisions might be 
made for the settlement of Mr. Bentham’s 
claims for compensation, above-mention- 
ed; and for vesting in such supervisors, 
for the use of the establishment now pro- 
posed, the lands of which that gentleman, 
is now in possession as feotfee under the 
34th Geo. 3. 

Your Committee are not prepared at 
present to report on the measures which 
it may eventually be thought proper to 
pursue, in order to carry the system of 
Penitentiary confinement into effect in 
different parts of the country. The most 
obvious course of proceeding, with a view 
to that object, would be the erection of 
penitentiary houses for the different cir- 
cuits into which England and Wales are 
divided. But your Committee do not 
feel themselves justified in recommending 
the creation of new establishments, which 
must be attended with a considerable ex- 
pence, when it has appeared, that there 
are existing prisons and places of confine- 
ment, in many counties, which may be 
made available for the purpose required, 
under a proper arrangement with the 
counties. While offenders, who are liable 
to be transported either by the condition 
upon which they have been pardoned 
after being capitally convicted, or under 
a sentence of transportation passed at the 
assizes, are kept in the county gaol, an 
allowance is made by government on their 
behalf, to the sheriff, of 2s. Gd. a week; 
but if it should be thought advisable that 
convicts of this description should con- 
tinue permanently in such of the county 
prisons as are capable of being appro- 
priated to their accommodation, it would 
be reasonable that the county should re- 
ceive a sum of money for every such con- 
vict, being a fair proportion to the ex- 
pence actually incurred on his account. 
it does not appear that government makes 
any payment, at present, in consequence 
of the temporary confinement, in the 
county gaol, of criminals who receive 
sentence of transportation at the quarter 
sessions. It is probable that additional 
buildings will at all events be required in 
some parts of the country, for Penitentiary 
houses; but, before your Committee could 
be in a situation to propose any measure 
upon this branch of the subject, it would 
be necessary to institute inquiries, for the 
purpose of comparing the average num- 
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bers of convicts annually liable to trans- 
portation (either under an original sen- 
tence, or as being pardoned on that con- 
dition) within each county, with the num- 
bers for which the several counties could 
furnish accommodation as Penitentiary 
house prisoners; enquiries, which could 
not be terminated in time to admit of any 
proceeding being founded on the informa- 
tion to be obtained from them before the 
end of the present session of parliament. It 
also appears to your Committee, that the 
extent of any general plan for the impri- 
sonment of transportable convicts in Peni- 


tentiary houses, must very much depend ” 


upon the opinion which shall be formed 
in the course of the other branches of the 
investigation in which your Committee 
are engaged, relative to the expediency of 
pursuing, on a more contracted or en- 
larged scale, the practice of confining of- 
fenders of that description on board the 
bulks, or that of sending them to Botany 
Bay.—3ist May 1811. 


Extracts from the Appendix. 


Mr. Bentuam’s Proposat for a new and 
less expensive Mode of employing 
and reforming Convicts, 


The Author having turned his thoughts 
to the Penitentiary system from its origin, 
and having lately contrived a building in 
which any number of persons may be kept 
within the reach of being inspected during 
every moment of their lives; and having 


made out, as he flatters himself, to de- | 


monstration, that the only eligible mode 
of managing an establishment of such a 
nature, in a building of such a construc- 
tion, would be by contract; has been in- 
cuced to make public the following pro- 
posal for maintaining and employing con- 
victs in general,or such of them as would 
otherwise be confined on board the Huiks, 
for 25 per cent. less than it costs govern- 
ment to maintain them there at present, 
deducting also the average value of the 
work at present performed by them for 
the public, upon the terms of his receiving 
the produce of their labour, taking on him- 
self the whole expense of the building, 
fitting up and stocking*, without any ad- 

* All these articles taken into the ac- 
count, the originally-intended peniten- 
tiary house, on the late Mr. Blackburne’s 
pian, would not have cost so little as 
2001, per. man: for 1,000 prisoners, 
200,0001,, exclusive of the whole annual 
expense cf maintenance, &c. to an un- 
liquidated amount. 
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vance to be made by government for that 
purpose, requiring only that the abate.’ 
ment and deduction above-mentioned shal] 
be suspended for the first year. 

Upon the above-mentioned terms he 
would engage as follows: 

I. To furnish the prisoners with a con. 
stant supply of wholesome food, not li. 
mited in quantity, but adequate to each 
man’s desires. 

II. To keep them clad in a state of 
tightness and neatness, superior to what 
is usual even in the improved prisons, 

III. To keep them supplied with separate , 
beds and bedding, competent to their si- 
tuations, and in a state of cleanliness 
scarcely any where conjoined with liberty, 

IV. To insure to them a sufficient supply 
of artificial warmth and light, whenever 


the ‘season renders it necessary, and there. 


by save the necessity of taking them pre- 
maturely from their work at such seasons 
(as in other places) as weil as preserving 
them from suffering by the inclemency of 
the weather. 

V. To keep constantly from them, in 
conformity to the practice so happily re- 
ceived, every kind of strong and spirituous 
liquor unless where ordered in the way of 
medicine. 

VI. To maintain them ina state of in- 
violable, though mitigated seclusion, in 
assorted companies, without any of those 
opportunities of promiscuous association, 
which in other places disturb, if not de- 
stroy, whatever good effect ean have 
been expected from vccasional solitude. 

VII. To give them an interest in their 
work, by allowing them a share in the 

roduce. 

Vill. To convert the prisonintoa school, 
and, by an extended application of the 
principle of the Sunday schools, to return 
its inhabitants into the world instructed at 
least as well as in ordinary schools, in 
the most useful branches of vulgar learn- 
ing, as well as in some trade or occupa- 
tion, whereby they may afterwards earn 
their livelihood. Extraordinary culture 
of extraordinary talents is not, in this point 
of view, worth mentioning ; it would be 
for his own advantage to give them every 
instruction, by which the value of their 
labour may be increased. 

IX. To pay a penal sum for every escape, 
with or without any default of his; irre- 
sistible violence from without excepted ; 
and this without employing irons on any 
occasion, or in any shape. 

X. To provide them with spiritual and 
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medical assistants, constantly living in the 
midst of them, and incessantly keeping 
them in view. ‘ 

- XI. To pay asum of money for every 
one who dies under his care, taking there- 
by upon him the insurance of their lives 
for an ordinary premium, and that at a 
rate grounded on an average of the num- 
ber of deaths, not among imprisoned felons, 
but among persons of the same ages in 
astate of liberty within the biils of mor- 
tality. : 

XII. To lay for them the foundation- 

,stone of a provision for old age, upon the 
plan of the annuity societies. 

Xi. To insure to them a livelihood at 
the expiration of their terms, by setting 
up a subsidiary esiablishment, into which 
all such as thought proper should be ad- 
mitted, and in which they would be con- 
tinued in the exercise of the trades in 
which they were employed during their 
confinement, without any further expence 
to government. 

XIV. To make himself personally re- 
sponsible for the reformatory efficacy of 
his management, and even make amends 
in most instances fer any accident of its 
failure, by paying a sum of money for 
every prisqner convicted of a telony after 
his discharge, at a rate increasing accord- 
ing to the number of years he had been 
under the proposer’s care ; viz. a sum not 
exceeding 10/. if the prisoner had been in 
the penitentiary panopticon one year; 
not exceeding 15/., if two years ; not ex- 
ceeding 201., if three years; not exceeding 
251.it four years; not exceeding 30/., if 
five years or upwards; such sum to be 
paid immediately on conviction, and to 
be applied to the indeninification of the 
persons injured by such subsequent of- 
fence, and to be equal in amount to the 
value of the injury, so long as it did not 


exceed the sums respectively above spe- 


cified. 

XV.—To present to the court of King’s 
Bench, ona certain day of every term, 
and afterwards print and publish, at his 
own expence, a Report, exhibiting in de- 
tail the state, not only moral and medical, 
but economical, of the establishment ; 
shewing the whole profits, if any, and in 
what manner they arise; and then and 
there, as well as on any other day, upon 
summons from the court, to make answer 
to all such questions as shail be put to him 
in relation thereto, not only on the part of 
the court or officer of the crown, but by 
leave of the court, on the part of any per- 
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son whatsoever ; questions, the answer to 
which might tend to subject him to con- 
viction, though it were .for a capital 
crime, not excepted ; treading under foot 
a maxim, invented by the guilty for the 
benefit of the guilty, and from which 
none but the guilty ever derived any ad- 
vantage. 

XVI.—By neatness and cleanliness, by 
diversity of employment, by variety of 
contrivance, and above all, by that pecu- 
liarity of construction, which, without any 
unpleasant or hazardous vicinity, enables 
the whole establishment to be inspected 
at a view, from a commodious and insu- 
lated room in the center, the prisoners re- 
maining unconscious of their being thus 
observed, it should be his study .to render 
it a spectacle such as persons of all classes 
would, in the way of amusement, be cu- 
rious to partake of ; and that not only on 
Sundays, at the time of divine service, 
but on ordinary days, at meal times or 
times of work :——providing thereby a sys 
tem of superintendance, universal, un- 
chargeable, and uninterrupted, the most 
effectual and indestructible of all secu- 
rities against abuse. 

Such are the methods that have occur- 
red to him for accomplishing that identi- 
fication of “ interest with duty,” the ef- 
fectuating of which in the person of the 
governor, is declared to be one of the 
leading objects of the Penitentiary Act.— 
[19 Geo. 3, c. 74.] 

The station of gaoler is not in common 
account a very elevated one; the addition 
of contractor has not much tendency to 
raise it. He little dreamt, when he first 
launched into the subject, that he was to 
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‘become a suitor, and perhaps in vain, for 


such an office. But inventions unprac- 
tised might be in want of the inventor: 
and a situation thus clipped of emolu- 
ments, while it was loaded with obliga- 
tions, might be in want of candidates. 
Penetrated therefore with the importance 
of the end, he would not suffer himself to 
see any thing unpleasant or discreditable 
in the means. 


Outline of the Plan of Construction alluded 
to in the above Proposal. 


The building circular—an iron cage, 
glazed—a glass lantern, about the size of 
Ranelagh—the prisoners, in their cells, 
occupying the circumference—the offi- 
cers, governors, Chaplain, surgeon, &c. 
the center. 

By blinds and other contrivances, the 
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inspectors concealed (except in as far as 
they think fit to shew themselves) from 
the observation of the prisoners: hence 
the sentiment of a sort of invisible omni- 
resence.—The whole circuit reviewable. 
with little, or, if necessary, without any 
ehange of place. 
_ One station in the inspection part af- 
fording the most perfect view of every 
cell, and every part of every cell, unless 
where a screen is thought fit occasionally 
and purposely to be interposed. ; 

Against fire (if under a system of con- 
stant and universal inspection any such 
accident could be to be apprehended) a 
pipe, terminating in a flexible hose, tor 
bringing the water down into the central 
inspection room, from a cistern of a height 
sufficient to force it up again by its own 
pressure, on the mere turning of a cock, 
and spread it thus over any part within 
the building. 

For visitors, at the time of divine ser- 
vice, an annular gallery, rising from a 
floor laid immediately on the ceiling of 
the central inspection-room, and disclosed 
to view by the descent of a central dome, 
the superior surface of which serves, after 
descent, for the reception of ministers, 
clerk, and a select part of the auditory : 
the prisoners all round, brought forward, 
within perfect view and hearing of the mi- 
nisters, to the front of their respective cells. 

Solitude, or limited seclusion, ad libitum. 
—But, unless for punishment,  limited-se- 
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clusion in assorted companies, is prefer. 
red:—-an arrangement upon this plan 
alone exempt from danger. The degree 
of seclusion fixed upon may be preserved 
in all places, ,and at all times, inviolate, 
Hitherto, where solitude has been aimed 
at, some of its chief purposes have been 
frustrated by occasional associations. 

The approach, one only—gates opening 

into a walled avenue cut through the area, 
Hence no strangers near the buildin 
without leave, not without being surveyed 
from it as they pass, nor without being 
\known to come on purpose. The gates 
of open work, to expose hostile mobs; 
on the other side of the road, a wall with 
a branch of the road behind; to shelter 
peaceuble passengers from the fire of the 
buiiding. A mode of fortification like 
this, if practicable in a city, would have 
saved the London prisons, and prevented 
the unpopular accidents in St. George’s 
fields. 

The surrounding wall itself surrounded 
by an open palisade, which serves as a 
fence to the grounds on the other side; 
except on the side of the approach, no 
public path by that fence. A sentinel’s 
walk between, on which no one else can 
set foot without forcing the fence, and 
declaring himself a trespasser at least, if 
not an enemy. ‘To the four walls, four 
such waiks flanking and crossing each 


other at the ends. Thus each sentinel 
has two to check him. 


SECOND REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE LAWS RELATING TO PENI- 
TENTIARY Housss.—Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 


10¢h June, 1811. 


The CommitTee appointed to consider of 
the expediency of erecting a Pent- 
TENTIARY Housz, or PENITENTIARY 
Hovses, under the acts of the 34th and 
19th of his present Majesty ; and, in 
case the adoption of the measure now 
referred to their consideration, should 
appear to them to be for the advantage 
of the public, to report whether any 
additional legislative provisions will 
‘be wanted for that purpose ; and, what 
number of persons such Penitentiary 
House, or Penitentiary Houses should, 
in their judgment, be calculated to re- 
ceive, together with any observations, 
which they may deem material upon 
the subject of their enquiry ;—and 
who were instructed to enquire into 
the effects, which have been produced 


by the punishment of transportation to 
New South Wales, and of imprison- 
ment on board the Hulks and were 
empowered to report their observations - 
and opinion thereupon from time to 
time to the House ; Have further 
considered the matters to them re- 
ferred, and agreed upon the following 
Report: 

Your Committee having received the 
following Letter from Jeremy Bentham, 
esq, since their former Report was made 
to the House, have thought it their duty 
to submit the same to the consideration 
of the House ; although the observations 
therein contained, have not made any dif- 
ference im their opinion, upon the matters 
referred to them. 


10 June 1811. 
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cxxv] 
[Corrected Copy, received the 10th June 
1811.}] Dated 
Queen’s-square Place, Westminster, 
: 6th May 1811. 

Sir; Understanding at different times, 
from different gentlemen, members of the 
Committee, that in calling me before them, 
the object of the Committee has been— 
not merely to scrutinize into the contract 
to which I am a party, but also, for the 
purpose of forming their judgment con- 
cerning the most eligible mode of dispo- 
sing of such part of the convict population 
of the coantry, as it may not be thought 
fit to confine in Hulks or employ in colo- 
nizing, to collect any such information as, 
in any shape, I might be found capable 
of affording—lI take the liberty of submit- 
ting in this mode, to your consideration 
and that of the Committee, a few sugges- 
tions on the subject of the country con- 
vicis, 

For such of the convicts, whose con- 
viction shall have taken place in London 
or Middlesex, with or without the addi- 
tion of a few other counties nearly con- 
tiguous to the Metropolis, such as those 
for instance which are comprized in the 
home circuit, the provision made by the 
existing contract may, it seems to be sup- 
posed, suffice. 

On this supposition, what, insome mode 
or other of the Penitentiary plan, remains 
to be provided for, is—that as yet inde- 
finite part of the convict population, 
which may be expected to be facnished 
by the more or less distant counties :—say, 
for example, the five remaining circuits. 

For this large remnant of that popula- 
tion the question then is—W hat is the best 
mode ? 

To this question the answer presents 
three options— 

1, Panopticons in the Metropolis, over 
and above the one supposed to be deter- 
mined upon: viz. in number, one at least, 
and as many more, if any, as the number 
of convicts to be provided for shall be 
deemed to require. 

2. Panopticons, upon an equal scale, 
and consequently in equal number, in the 
country. These two plans belong alike 
to what, for distinction sake, I would beg 
leave to call the open mode upon a large 
scale. 

3. Penitentiary houses, in the existing 
mode, one in and for each county ; or, in 
such cases in which the convict population 
afforded by a single county would be ma- 
nifestly too small, one in each aggregate 
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of contiguous counties, to be associated 
together for the purpose. 

This last mode I would beg leave to dis+ 
tinguish by the appellation of the close 
mode upon a small scale. 

_As to the question between the open 
mode upon a large scale—viz. the Panop- 
ticon mode upon the Panopticon scale— 
and the close mode upon a small scale— 
my opinion has been already submitted, 
aud not my opinion only, but the consi- 
derations, or the ground on which it was 
formed. 

Management, in every imaginable point, 
better; expemce less :—in these few words 
all those considerations will be found com- 
prized. 

On the question between panopticons 
all in the metropolis, and panopticons one 
in the metropolis and others in the coun- 
try, (in each case in the open mode upon 
the large scale) neither are the points of 
distinction so manifest, nor the importance 
of them so great. 

On the whole, however, the result of 
my enquiry is—-that panopticons all-in 
the metropolis present a decided title to 
preference. 

What presents itself to’ me as the prin- 
cipal reason is, that the metropolis affords 
beyond comparison the best public. Here 
whatsoever matter proper for consideration 
comes into existence, is, with the minimum 
of trouble, brought instantaneously to the 
ear, laid open even to the inspection of 
the eye, of the whole body of constituted 
authorities: of the members of the admi- 
nistration, of the immediately superin- 
tending judicial authority: of every mem- 
ber of the legislature. 

Not that objections are altogether want- 
ing: but neither from report nor from 
imagination, have 1 been able to collect 
any, the united force of which seems suf- 
ficient to constitute a preponderant one. 

1. Danger to the metropolis, from forci- 
ble and general eruption, increased. 

2. Inordinate accumulation of convicts 
for whom provision may be to be made 
ater discharge. 

3: Remoteness of the convicts from their 
respective desired abodes, at the time of 
their discharge. 

4, Inordinate expence of conveying the 
convicts from the place of conviction to 
the place of punishment. 

5. Supposed unsuitableness of the fund, 
upon which, on this plan, the expence of 
maintenance, with or without the expence 
of conveyance, would be to be charged. 
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APPENDIX. 


These are all the objections which | 
have been able to discover : and to these I 
proceed to submit such auswers as the 
nature of the case has suggested. 

I. Objection 1. Danger of general.and 
forcible eruption. Answer. In my own 
particalar it will readily enough be con- 
ceived, considering the peculiar guards 
which the peculiarities of the Panopticon 
plan provides, this danger cannot appear 
very considerable in either case. 

But, if it be considerable, the metropolis 
is the spot in which it should naturally 
appear much less considerable than in any 
other place: in any other town or towns 
at least, to which, otherwise, this part of 
the convict population would be to be 
consigned. 

Milbank and Tothill Fields being, by 
the supposition, the spot fixed upon 
already for one panopticon, I see not 
what should hinder its being made to re- 
ceive as many others as can be required. 

Within a few hundred yards of Tothill 
Fields is constantly stationed a body of 
regular troops, to the amount of some 
thousands: the distance, so small, that, in 
case of commotion, communication might 
be made by signals of both sorts: signals 
not only to the ear, but even to the eye, 
if an apparatus to that eflect were thought 
fit to be provided. 

In Tothill Fields, at one end of Roches- 
ter Row, stands, and has stood for (I think 
it is) about eight or ten years, a military 
infirmary, in which is constantly stationed 
a military guard, consisting, as I have just 
been informed on the spot, of nine soldiers. 
On one side, the waste called Tothill 
Fields has for its boundary this Rochester 
Row, on the opposite side the parcel of 
ground already purchased for the Panop- 
ticon Penitentiary House. On no part 
of this ground is there any building but 
what may at present be actually seen from 
the infirmary just mentioned, and by the 
guard there stationed. 

On a subject so. plain J should never 
have thought of troubling the Committee 
with so many words, but for the recollec- 
tion, that some 1S or 19 years ago, at the 
commencement of my negociations, to an 
observation of mine pointing to the mili- 
tary force in the Park as an obvious source 
of security, the answer returned, by a gen- 
tleman then in office, was an inexorable 
negative. What the objections were, I 
enquired in vain: with the gentleman 
himself they did not originate. Be the 
what they may, they would now be found, 
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I should hope, no longer in existence, Jf 
the Panopticon contained within its lodge 
an acting magistrate, this military guard, 
being actually in his view, would, on any 
such occasion as that in question, be ac. 
tually under his command. I mean by 
tommon law, to which no order from any © 
war office, would, I presame, be-opposed, 
By the constant sight of a similar 
guard, stationed, if thought necessary, . 
close to the spot ; for example, three or’ 
four at the entrance into the Panopti. 
con ground through the walled avenue 


-that leads to the house,—two or three at 


each of the two elevated watch houses, 
which command each of them, by night 
as well as by day, the inside as well as 
the outside of two of the four surround- 
ing walls,—by the constant sight of this 
small guard, coupled with the knowledge of 
the arrangements that might so easily be 
made for instantaneous communication’ 
with the great body stationed in theneigh- 
bouring park, it would be extraordinary 
indeed, if in the imagination of the most 
refractory prisoner, all chance of success 
in any such attempt, would not be render- 
ed hopeless,—manifestly as well as con- 
stantly hopeless. Further observations 
on this head, may be seen in Panopticon 


Postscript, part 2, § 15. pp. from 201 to 


208. 

Against every danger of this sort, such 
are the means of security afforded by the | 
metropolis in general, but in a more par- 
ticular degree by the particular spot in 
question. In any of ,the provincial si- 
tuations, what security comparable to 
this, could be afforded ? and that too, asin 
this case, without any special allotment 
of military force for this particular pur- 
pose ? 

True it is, that spite of military guards, 
French and other prisoners of war have, 
from time to time, and: but too often, and’ 
in too great numbers, contrived to make 
their escape. 

But, against the escape of convict pri- 
soners, the Panopticon plan presents se- + 
curities in abundance, few of which, if 
any, would (I believe) be found employed 
on any existing plan, in the case of fo- 
reign prisoners. ~ 

1. Uniform conspicuously distinctive. 

2. Close dress, in which the conceal-: 
ment of any weapon suited to the purpose 
of offence or defence, would be imprac- 
ticable. 

3. Mark, by which on the mere baring 
the habitually covered arm, (the other 
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being habitually uncovered) the condition 
of the person in question ; viz. the fact of 
bis being a person belonging, in the cha- 
racter of a prisoner, to the prison in ques- 
tion, would, for weeks at least after escape, 
be manifested. 

4 Constant division of the prisoners 
into small, and those assorted companies. 

5, The prisoners rendered distinguish- 
able at a distance, each of them by a 
number, marked upon his clothing at the 
back and at the breast. 

6. No outlet for the prisoners into the 
enclosed area, but through a passage com- 
manded by a guard; and so narrow, that 
no more than one can make his exit at a 
time, nor then but under a horizontal bar, 
so stationed, as, by obliging each person 
to stoop, to render impossible any acquisi- 
tion of conjunct force by running. 

7. Light kept constantly thrown, by 
night as well as by day, not only upon 
every spot to which the prisoners have 
access within the prison, but upon the 
whole surface of the four surrounding 
walls. 

§. For the purpose of inspection, eyes 
in considerable numbers constantly avail- 
ing themselves of that light: viz. some in 
the centre as well as other parts of the cir- 
cularly polygonal building within the 
walls, others stationed in the commanding 
watch-houses above mentioned, on the out- 
side of, and in part above, those walls. 

9. On the top of the walls all round, a 
range of spikes, iron or wooden, of such 
slightness, that, in the attempt to set a 
ladder against them or throw a rope over 
them to get up by, they would give way 
and break, and in either case strike against 
arange of wires, by which a number of 
bells would be set a ringing. 

10. A conversation-tube from the cen- 
tral lodge to each of the exterior guard- 
houses. 

11. On the outside of each of the sur- 
rounding walls, a ditch, the water of which 
would, on any attempt to undermine the 
contiguous wall, inundate the miners, 
and while it betrayed their operations, 
render an exit, if not absolutely imprac- 
ticable, at least impracticable without such 
noise as would give abundant warning to 
the guard -house. 

12. To each. such guard-house, a dog 
or dogs, of the sort of those which in the 


night are set a barking by any the least: 


noise, 
In the eyes of the Committee the enu- 
meration of these several resources may 
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be perhaps the more preiuehie. if they 


should appear, any of them, capable of 
being applied with advantage to the giving 
additional security to those modes of con- 
finement of which in the present state of 
things the inefficiency has so frequently 
been seen to betray itself. 

To such of the convicts as it might be 
thought fit to give employment to in the 
panopticon ground at large, and thence 


without the limits of the enclosed area, — 


true it is, that no more than a part of the 
above securities, nor that the most consi- 
derable part, would be found applicable. 
But considering, that the time of day- 
light would be the only time at which the 
demand or use for any such employment 


would present itself; considering that in ~ 


fact, on the many public works on which 
convicts have now for so many years been 
employed, they have been employed in 
large numbers, and (as sapposed) without 
any particular means of selection or anxiety 
on that head, and that too under slight 
guard, and yet, at those times at least, 
without any instances, I believe, of escape; 
considering, that the passion by which a 
prisoner is prompted to seek, by violent 
means and at the hazard of his life, a re- 
lief from durance, is not likely to be found 
in equal strength in the breast of every 
individual member, of a society so nume- 
rous and so miscellaneous, the members of 
which may, with less danger of injustice 
than any where else, be rendered respon- 
sible for each other; considering, that in 
the mode of treatment which is essential 
to asystem of commercial operation con- 
ducted upen the pjan in question, there is 
nothing that seems to present a probability 
of its being productive of any exertion 
more violent and desperate than in the 
case of a prison upon any of the ordi- 
nary plans: all these things considered, 
the conclusion may, it is hoped, be, that 
in a case where by any failure of human 
prudence the party failing would, as in 
the present case, be in so many shapes 
and in so high a degree a sufferer, that 
same human prudence, on which, in spite 
of all possible securities of every other 
kind, reliance must in every case be placed, 
is not, in the present case, to be considered 
as destitute of all claim to that sort and 
degree of confidence, which is so unavoid- 
ably bestowed upon it in all other cases. 
to make use of every one of these se- 
curities, at all events, and under all cir- 
cumstances, without any exception in any 
case, ismore than I see any necessity of 
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Pledging myself for; nor yet do they 
constitute a complete list of all the securi- 
ties, to which it might eventually happen 
to me to have recourse. Many of then 
will be attended with an expence which, 
ifincurred without necessity, would be so 
much waste ; but for which the justification, 
as well on the score of necessity as of good 
economy, will be the more complete, the 
larger the scale is on which the establish- 
ment is conducted. 

The faculty by which these securities 
were devised, will not, I presume, be con- 
sidered as putting an exclusion upon the 
kindred faculty, by which the decision-on 
the question, how many and which of 
them to employ, will from time to time be 
to be pronounced. 

I proceed with the objections. 

II. Objection 2nd. Inordinate accumu- 
lation of convicts for whom provision may 
be to be made after discharge. 

Answer. Upon the Panopticon plan, 
there will be the subsidiary establishment, 
open to as many as may choose to take 
the benefit of it. Some will, some will 
not; but, whatever may be the proportion 
of the one number to the other, and what- 
ever may be the sum of the two numbers, 
the exclusive choice of the Metropolis 
does not, to my apprehension, present it- 
self in the shape of an inconvenience. 

In the character of a reservoir for the 
influx in question, the option lies between 
the metropolis and some country town: 
some other town within the circuits of 
South Britain. ‘The metropolis will, it is 

true, already have to provide for the influx 
from its own Panopticon. But, taking 
‘into the account the magnitude of the 
influx in both cases, compare the magni- 
tude of the mass of population into which 


the influx will have to discharge itself in’ 


this case ; (say in round numbersa million) 
with the magnitude of the largest mass 
into which it can be set to discharge itself 
in the case of any other such town; say 
80,000: by this comparison, all apprehen- 
sion on this score will, it should seem, be 
dissipated. 

Objection grd. Remoteness of the 
convicts from their respective desired 
abodes, at the time of their discharge. 

’. Answer 1. Merely for the purpose of 
facilitating, un the part of prisoners after 
their discharge, the return to their places 
of birth or subsequent settlement, in the 
open mode on the large scale, it would 
hardly, I presume, be deemed worth while 
se much as to build one additional Panop- 


tigon as above, mugp less, as in the close 
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mode upon the small scale, to establish, 
in each county or set of associated coun. 
ties, a Penitentiary House or improved 
prison, on any other plan or plans. On 
this occasion, the object ultimately and 
intrinsically aimed at, would be, I sup. 
pose, not the birth-place of each person, 
nor yet his place of last settlement as such, 
but the place, wherever it were, of his 
choice. But, take either of those places 
of presumed preference, the stain upon his 
eharacter considered, it might not less 
probably be the spot, that, of all others, 
he would be the most averse, than that 
which he wou!d be most desirous, to fix 
upon for his residence. 

2. The subsidiary establishment, which, 
under the Panopticon plan, the governor 
would stand bound to provide for the pur- 
pose of making provision for. all such as 
chose to accept of it, has for its basis the 
supposed non-existence of any such place 
of former abode, or the unwillingness to 
fix in it: and the least that this provision 
does is, to remove from the ground of 
necessity to that of mere inclination, the 
demand for means of conveyance to any 
other spot. 

3. Whatsoever be, in preference to 
employment in the above-mentioned sub- 


sidiary establishment, the object of each | 


man’s desire, that portion of the earnings 
of his whole term, which by the contract 
is secured to him, must be small indeed, 
if it does not afford him ample means of 
gratifying such desire. 

4, If after all, it were deemed neces- 
sary, that to each such discharged convict 
means of conveyance to the place of his 
choice, whatever it be, should be afforded 
at the public charge, a mode beyond com- 
parison less expensive, than Ap igre: 
though it were no more than a single 
prison, in this sole view, would be the 
putting into his pocket a sum of money, 
under the expectation of its being applied 
to this purpose. But, as the ascertaining, 
upon any satisfactory evidence, the spot 
really desired, would be plainly impossi- 
ble, the spot assumed could be no other 
than the spot most distant from the Peni- 
tentiary House in question, for, as that 
most distant spot is the spot that would 
command most money, that would of 
course be the declared spot of each man’s 
choice. 

But even this maximum—meaning the 
annual sum of all these maximums—would 
be a trifle, in comparison of the expense 
of an additional prison, to be built and 
kept up on purpose. As to conveyance; 
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the means of loco-motion derived by each 
man from the bounty of nature, would for 
this purpose be, 1 presume, regarded as 
sufficient: of the maximum in question, 
the expence would therefore be neither 
more nor less, than the supposed neces- 
sary expense of subsistence, during a 
journey begun, continued, and ended, in 
the pedestrian mode. 
JV. Objection 4th. Inordinate expence 
of conveying the convicts from the place 
of conviction to the place of punishment. 

Answer. Supposing the convicts to be 
conveyed from the several Assize and 
Quarter Session towns to the metropolis, 
the expence (it must be acknowledged) 
could not but be greater, than it would be, 
upon the supposition of a plurality of Pa- 
nopticons, of which, the number being 
determined by the largeness of the scale, 
the situations should be exclusively adapt- 
ed to this one purpose: say one allotted 
to each of three points of the compass— 
east, north, and west. But— 
' 1, Suppose, that in addition to the one 
London Panopticon, only two such coun- 
try receptacles were required,—place 
these two in any two of the three above- 
mentioned points of the compass, to the 
exclusion of the third,—in the east and 
north only—or in the east and west only 
—or in the west and north only,—it seems 
questionable whether any such saving as 
supposed, even to any the minutest 
amount, would really take place. 

2. Even supposing each of those three 


-points of the compass to have its Panop- 


ticon, and thence, in respect of length of 
journeys and magnitude of travelling ex- 
pences, a corresponding saving produced, 
the advantage produced on this score 
would, on calculation, be found (I am in- 
clined to think) so small, as to go but a 
very little way towards counteracting the 
disadvantage already indicated as having 
place, on the more important score, above 
mentioned. 

Being, as to a more or less considerable 
portion of it, unavoidable, we have here 
an expence which as to so much cannot 
be saved. But that which may be done, 
and in point of justice (it should seem) 
ought to be done, is, to equalize it:—to 
equalize it, I mean, in such sort that upon 
a county, the Assize or Quarter Session 
town of which is more distant than that of 
another county from the place of perma- 
nent confinement, man for man, the bur- 
then of conveyance may not, on that ac- 
eount, be rendered, or left to be, the hea- 
vier, in its pressure on the first mentioned 
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county, viz. in. the proportion of the 
distance. 

Now as to the mode of equalization. On 
the contract plan, whosoever carries on the 
management of that Panopticon recepta- 
cle which is the common reservoir for the 
convicts of all the several counties in 
question, in his contract it might be made 
a condition, that, for a sum certain, he 
should take upon him the conveyance of 
the convicts from all the several Assize 
towns and Quarter Session towns in the 
district:—for which purpose, an average 
would of course be taken, viz. by taking 
the sum of the distances, and dividing it 
by the number of the towns:—charge of 
conveyance, so much per mile. 

Objection 5th. Supposed unsuit- 
ableness of the fund, upon which, on this 
plan, the expence of maintenance, with or 
without the expence of conveyance, would 
be to be charged. 

To this objection two answers present 
themselves : 

I, That, for the expence in question, 
the fund in question is not an unsuitable 
one: but, on the contrary, a more suit- 
able one, than the fund upon which it 
would, in the other case, be charged. 

II. That, supposing the rival fund a 
more suitable one, there would be no 
difficulty in transferring the expence to 
that rival fund. 

I, First then, the proposed fund is not 
an unsuitable one. 

1. The proposed is the common national 
fund. It is the same fund, on which the . 
expence is charged, in the instance of all 
that portion of the convict population 
which is sent to colonize. It is the same 
fund, on which the expence is charged, in 
the instance of all that portion of the same 
population which is consigned to the hulks. 

f, as yet, of that portion which has hi- 

therto been consigned to prisons,—to im 
proved or not improved prisons,—the ex- 
pence has hitherto been charged on the 
counties, that is on the contributors to the 
poor rates, the disposition thus made, had, 
I should suppose, for its cause,—not any 
such opinion, as that the poor rates consti- 
tuted a fund more suitable than the na- 
tional fund, but merely this circumstance, 
viz. that the poor rates of each county 
constituted the only fund, out of which it 
was possible to obtain money for defray- 
ing the expence of the sort of prison in 
question ;—viz. a prison situate within the - 
county, and appropriated to the use of 
that county, to the exclusion of every 
other part of the kingdom, 
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To save the trouble and responsibility 
of making provision, at the charge of the 
national fund, for an expenditure to a cer- 
tain amount, a public man would hardly, 
T should suppose, be desirous of imposing 
upon this or that class of his fellow-sub- 
jects, such as the contributors to the poor 
rates, an expence for example of double 
that amount. 

But my calculation as well as my ex- 
pectations will have greatly indeed de- 
ceived me, should the difference in point 
of expence between the open mode upon a 
large scale, and the close mode upon a 
small scale, turn out to be as little as to | 
the amount of two to one to the disadvan- | 
tage of the small scale. 

In the case of poor houses, in the tract 
entitled Pauper Management improved, 
&c. published in Young’s Annals of Agri- 
culture, in p. 43, may be seen a calcula- 
tion, made by a professional and official 
hand, in which, under the head of con- 
struction, for a system of poor houses on 
that small scale which then was and ac- 
tually is in practice in the Suffolk poor 
houses, the expence for all England being 
10,275,2501. money of that time, the ex- 
pence of the central inspection plan, on 
the scale of 2,000 inhabitants to a house, 
is stated at no more -than 2,357,000/.; | 
considerably less than a fourth part;— 
amount of saving, 7,918,250 :—and upon 
the official establishment, (an anriually 
recurring expence) the amount of the an- 
nual saving is therein stated at 408,131/. 
5s.—ditto multiplied by 20 (to bring it, 
like the other expence, to principal 
money) 8,162,625.—Number of persons 
maintained in each such supposed Panop- 
ticon poor house, 2,000: being the exact | 
number of the persons for whom, in the | 
character of prisoners, above eleven years | 
ago, viz. on the 25th of March 1800, as 
stated in a former letter of mine now ly- 
ing before the Committee, I was ordered | 
to prepare, 
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convicts, which, for a certain number of 
years back, the several counties have ree 
spectively been in the habit of furnishi 
being taken, those numbers would serve 
for expressing the relative sums with 
which each such county might annually 
be charged, towards the expence of the 
common Panopticon or Panopticons, the 
station of which is supposed to be in the 
metropolis: I mean the Panopticons serv- 
ing in common for the maintenance of the 
aggregate body of the convicts receivable 
from those several counties. 

But, any such number as 2,000 would it 
not (1-hear it asked) be an unwieldy 
number? too unwieldy for good manage- 
ment? Oh yes: on every ordinary plan, 
too unwieldy by a great deal. Nine 
hundred was the number of the prisoners, 
that, on the original and supposed highly- 
finished Penitentiary plan, as per 19 G. $, 
c. 74, were to bave been confined in the 
town that was to have been built for that 
purpose at Battersea-rise: and, as to houses, 
nine hundred, (being the number of sepa. 
rate houses, which, over and above such as 
were to be occupied in common, were to 
bave been included in that town) was as- 
suredly too great a number for good 
management: two thousand, consequent- 
ly, in a much greater degree too great, 

On every as yet exemplified plan of con- 
struction and management, the natural 
and naturally prevalent apprehension of 
unwieldiness has, therefore, very just 
grounds to stand upon. 

But upon the Panopticon principle, whe- 
ther it be for paupers or for convicts, for free 
and innocent men or for prisoners, though 
the number of the inhabitants be 2,000, 
the house is but one: and that one house 
is capable of being pervaded in all direc- 
tions, pervaded by a single glance, and 
without so much as a change of posture. 

Of the difficulties, which, upon any ordi- 
nary plan of construction, for want of that 


| source of simplification, attends the busi- 


his is the case of poor houses: and, | ness of management, even in the case of a 


both being on the Panopticon pian, so far | 
as concerns the influence of magnitude of 
scale upon expence, no difference wil! be | 


found between the case of poor houses | 


and the case of prisons. 

II. But, secondly, supposing the deter- 
mination should be taken, to charge on the 
poor-rate-fund this third part of that gene- 
ral head of expence, the convict expence, 
of which the two other thirds are charged 
on the national fund, en this supposition 
the transference might without difliculty 


be made. The average numbers of the 


poor house, and of a moderate size, an 
exemplification may be seen in Pauper 
Management improved, p. 43; in Panopti- 
con, Letter VI, and in various parts of the 
postscript; and, in the case of a prison, in 
the instance of several American prisons, in 
the tract intituled Panopticon versus New 


| South Wales, Letter II. pages from 54 to 


61. Ihave the honour to be, &c. JExEMy 
George Holford, Esq. 
Chairman of the 
Committee on Penitentiary Houses. 
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F LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the Fifth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ircland—5ist of George LI. 


1. An Act to provide fur the administration 
ofthe royal authority, and fer the care of 
his Majesty's royal person, during the con- 
tinuance of bis Majesty’s illness; and for the 
resumption of the exercise of the royal au- 
thority by his Majesty. 

3. For continuing to his Majesty certain duties 
on malt, sugar, tobacco, and snuff, in Great 
Britain ; and on pensions, offices, and per- 
sonal estates in England ; for the service of 
the year 1611. 


$. For raising the sum of 10,500,000/. by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Britain 
for the year 1811. 


4. For raising the sum of 1,500,000/. by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Britain 
for the year 1811. 


5. For raising the sum of one million by trea- 
sury bills for the service of Ireland for the 
year 1811. 


6. For taking an account of the population of 
Great Britain, and of the increase or dimi- 
nution thereof. : 


7. To amend two Acts of the 18th and 32d 
years of his present Majesty, relating to the 
~~ of persons employed in the silk manu- 

wre. 


8. For punishing mutiny and desertion ; and 
for the better payment of the army and their 
quarters, 


9. For the regulation of his Majesty’s royal 
marine forces while on shore. 


10. To continue until the 25th of Marck 1838, 
certain Acts of the parliament of Ireland, 
so far as the same relate to the improve- 
ment of the city of Dublin, by making wide 
and convenient passages through the same. 


11. To continue until the 25th day of March, 
1832, certain Acts of the parliament of Ire- 
land, so far as the same relate to the duty on 
coals imported into the harbours of Dublin, 
and to the regulating the coal trade thereof. 


12. To continue, until the 25th day of March, 
1812, an Act for regulating the drawbacks 
and bounties on the exportation of sugar 
from Ireland. 


13. For further continuing until the 25th day 
of March, 1812, certain bounties and draw- 
backs on the exportation of sugar from Great 
Britain; and for suspending the counter- 
vailing duties and bounties on sagar, when 
the duties imposed by an Act of the 49th 


year of his present Majesty shail be 

ed; and for continaing so much ef an Act of 
the 27th year of his present Majesty as al- 
lows a bounty upon double refined sugar ex- 
ported, until the 25th day of March 1813, 
and so much of the same Act as allows a 
bounty on raw sugar exported, uatil the 25th 
day of March 1812. 


14. To continue several laws relating to the 
granting a bounty upon certain species of 
British and Irish linens exported from Great 
Britain, and taking off the duties on the im- 
portation of foreign raw linen yarns made of 
flax into Great Britain, until the 25th day of 
March 1821; to the prohibiting the expor- 
and permitting the importation 
into Gteat Britain of corn, and for allowing 

the importation of other articles of provision 

without payment of duty during the continu- 
ance of the war, and until six months after 
the ratification of a definitive treaty of peace; 
and to the permitting the importation of to- 
bacco into Great Britain from any place 
whatever, until the 25th day of March 1812. 


15. For enabling his Majesty to direct the issue 
of exchequer bills to a limited amount, for 
the purposes and in manner therein men- 
tioned. 


16. For granting annuities to discharge certain 
exchequer bills. 


17. To render valid certain Acts done for com- 
pleting the regular militia, and to indem- 
nify the persons concerned therein. 


18. Te indemnify such persons in the United 
Kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for offices and employments, and for 
extending the times limited for those pur- 
poses respectively, until the 25th day of 
March 1812; and to permit such persons in 
Great Britain as have omitted to make and 
file affidavits of the execution of inden- 
tures of clerks to attornies and selicitors, to 
make and file the saine on or before the first 
day of Hilary term 1812. 


19. To continue until the 25th day of March, 
1812, an Act of the 45th vear of his present 
Majesty, for appointing commissioners to en- 
quire into the public expenditure and the 
conduct of the public business in the mili- 
tary departments therein mentioned, and to 
extend the same to public works executed by 
the office of works and others. 


20. To allow a certain proportion of the muili- 
tia of Great Britain to enlist annually into the 
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regular forces; and to provide for the gra- 
dual reduction of the said militia. 


21. To explain and amend an Act, passed in 
the 50th year of his Majesty’s reign, intituled, 
* An Act to direct that accounts of increase 
and diminution of public salaries, pensions, 
and allowances, shall be annually laid before 
parliament ; and to regulate and controul the 
granting and pay of such salaries, pensions, 

and allowances ;’ so far as respects the grant 
of pensions or allowances by his Majesty to 
persons who previously to the passing of the 
said Act had served the crown in foreign 
courts. 


22. For raising the sum of 2,500,000/. by way 
of annuities and treasury bills for the service 
of Ireland. 


23. For rendering more effectual an Act made 
in the 47th year of his Majesty's reign, inti- 
tuled, ’ An Act for the abolition of the slave 
trade. 


24. To repeal so much of an Act of the 19th 
year of his present Majesty, as prevents mas- 
ters of ships removing their vessels out of the 
stream, except to the lawful quays in the 
port of London, before the goods are dis- 
charged or their vessels are cleared by the 
proper officers inwards or outwards, so tar as 
relates to any ship or vessel entered inwards 
or outwards from or to any port in Ireland. 


25. For further continuing, until the 25th day 
of July 1813, an Act made in the 33d year 
of his present Majesty, for ogee the pay- 
ment of creditors more equal and expedi- 
tious in Scotland. 


26. For raising the sum of 4,981,300/, by way 
of annuities, 


27. To explain and amend two Acts of the 50th 
and 51st years of bis presentMajesty, for con- 
tinuing certain duties on malt, sugar, tobacco, 

and snaff, and other purposes mentioned in 
the said Acts. si 


28. For increasing the rates of subsistence to 
be paid to inn-keepers and others on quar- 
tering soldiers. 


49. For continuing, until the 1st day of August 
1813, two Acts of the 45th and 50th years of 
his present Majesty, allowing the bringing of 
pod culm, and cinders to London and 
Westminster, by inland navigation. 


30. To amend the several Acts for enabling 
his Majesty to accept the services of volun- 
teers from the Militia of Ireland. 


$1. To continue, during the present war and 
until the expiration of six calendar months 
after the ratification of a definitive treaty of 
peace, and amend an Act made in the 48th 
year of his present Majesty, for granting an 
additional duty on copper imported into 
Great Britain. 


32. For the better securing excisable goods, on 
board vessels, in the port of Bristol. 
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33. For repealing so much of two Acts of the 
14th and 25th years of his present Majest 
as relates to weaving blue stripes in Briti 
calicoes. 


$4. For continuing the premiums allowed te 
ships employed in the southern whale fishery, 


$5. To secure to the bank of Ireland, the re- 
payment of all monies advanced by them for 
the purposes and in the manner therein men- 
tioned. 


36. To facilitate the execution of justice with- 
in the Cinque Ports. , 


37. Further to prevent the marriage of luna- 
tics. 

$8. To protect masters against embezzlements 
by their clerks and servants, in Ireland, 


39. To repeal so much of an Act, passed, in 
the parliament of Ireland in the Sd_ year of 
the reign of his present Majesty, intituled 
‘An Act for the better regulation of the 
linen and hemp manufactures,’ as takes away 
the benefit of clergy from felons convicted of 
stealing cloth from bleaching grounds ; and 
for more effectually preventing such felo- 
nies. 


40. To explain and amend an Act of the last 
session of parliament, for repealing certain 
parts of several Acts relating to the limiting 
the number of persons to be carried by stage 
coaches in Ireland. 


41. To repeal so much of an Act, passed in the 
18th year of the reign of king George 2d, 
intituled, ‘ An Act for the more effectually 
preventing the stealing of linen, fustian, 
and cotton goods and wares, in buildings, 
fields, grounds, and other places used for 
printing, whitening, bleaching, or drying the 
same,’ as takes away the benefit of clergy 
from persons stealing cloth in places therein 
mentioned ; and for more effectually pre- 
venting such felonies. 


42. To empower the Lords commissioners of 
the treasury to exonerate distillers of spirits 
from sugar, from the excess of the duties to 
which they were liable in consequence of the 
expiration of an Act passed in the 48th year 
of his present Majesty, above the duties im- 
posed by the said Act. 


43. For altering the time at which the addi- 
tional duties of customs imposed by an Act 
of the last session of parliament on certain 
species of wood were to have taken place; 
and for granting a drawback upon deals and 
timber used in the mines of tin, copper, and 
lead, in the counties of Cornwall and Devon. 


44. For imposing an additional duty on linen 
imported into Great Britain during the con- 
tinuance of the present war, and for six 
months after the ratification of a definitive 
treaty of peace, 


45. For taking away the public use of certain 
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ships rooms in the town of Saint Jobn, in the 
island of Newfoundland ; and for instituting 
surrogate courts on the coast of Labrador, 
and in certain islands adjacent thereto. 


46. To authorize the officers of the customs to 
act for the superintendant of quarantine, and 
his assistant, 


47. For carrying into effect the provisions of a 
treaty of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
concluded between his Majesty and his 
royal bighness the prince regent of Portugal. 


43. To permit rum and other spirits, the pro- 
duce of the British colonies in the West In- 

_ dies, to be imported into Lower Canada from 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and the 
islands of Cape Breton, Prince Edward, and 
‘Newfoundland. 


49. For raising the sun of 12 millions by way 
of annuities. 


§0. To allow a greater number of sheep to be 
carried from England to the Isle of Man 
than are now permitted by law. 


51. For abolishing the duties of the prizage and 
butlerage of wines in Ireland. 


52. For explaining and amending an Act pass- 
ed in the last session of parliament, for con- 
solidating the duties of customs for the Isle 
of Man, and for placing the same under the 
management of the commissioners of cus- 
toms in England. 


53. For raising the sum of six millions, by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain, for the year 1811. 


54. For raising the sum of 1,500,000/, by ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great Bri- 
tain for the year 1811. 


55. For abolishing the superanauation fund in 

the department of the customs, and for 
transferring the same to the head of conso- 
lidated customs and for authorizing the pay- 
ment of all retired allowanees on that de- 
partment out of consolidated customs. 


56. To grant additional duties of excise on to- 
bacco manufactured in Ireland. 


57. To amend an act made in the 47th year 
of his present Majesty’s reign, for encourag- 
ing the export of salted beef and pork from 
Ireland. 


58. To allow the free importation between 
Great Britain and Ireland of home-made 
chocolate; to prohibit the importation of 
_ foreign chocolate into Ireland so long as the 
same shall be prohibited in Great Britain ; 
and to grant certain duties on cocoa nuts 
imported into Ireland. 


59. For granting to his Majesty additional du- 
ties of excise on wash and other liquors used 
in the distillation of spirits; and on foreign 
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60. To repeal the duties of stamps on hats 


made in Ireland, and on licences to persons 
to manufacture hats, or to utter or vend hats 
in Ireland, and all regulations for securing 
the said duties. 


61. For charging the sum of 7,500,000/. raised 


for the service of Great Britain, for the year 
1811, upon the daties granted to his Majesty 
during the continuance of the present war, 
and for certain periods after the ratification 
of a definitive treaty of peace. 


62. To permit rum and other spirits, the pro- 
duce of the British colonies in the West In- 
dies, to be imported into Nova Scotia, and 
New Brunswick, and the islands of Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward, and Newfoundland, 
from the island of Bermuda. 


63. To authorize the punishment, by confine~ 
ment and hard labour, of persons in Freland 
liable to transportation ; and to repeal so 
much of a former Act as relates to that sub- 
ject. 


64. To enable the East India company to raise 
a further sum of money upon bond, instead 
of increasing their capital stock ; and to alter 
and amend an Act, passed in the 47th year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, relative 
thereto. 


65. To explain andamend an Act, passed in the 
39th year of his Majesty’s reign, intituled ‘An 
Act for the more effectual suppression of 
societies established for seditious and trea- 
sonable purposes, and for better preventing 
treasonable and seditieus practices so far as 
respects certain penalties on printers and 
publishers.’ 


66. To amend and render more effectual seve- 
ral Acts for promoting the trade of Dublin, 
by rendering its port and harbour more com- 
modious; and for erecting, repairing, and 
maintaining light-houses round the coast of 
Ireland, and to raise a fund for defraying the 
charge thereof. 


67. For repealing the duties of customs now 
payable on the importation of hides in 
the hair, and granting new duties in liew 
thereof, 


68. For charging an additional duty on verdi- 
gris imported. 


69. For repealing the duty on the materials 
used in making flint and phial glass ; and for 
granting, until the first day of August 1812, 
other duties in lieu thereof, and for continu- 
ing and amending an Act passed in the 49th 
year of his Majesty's reign, intituled, ‘ An 
Act for repealing the duties on the materials 
used in making spread window glass, and 
crown glass, and for granting other duties 
in lieu thereof; and for the better collection 
of the said duties,’ 


70. For repealing the hat duty in Great Bri- 
tain, 


Spirits imported. 
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71. For the abolition and regulation of certain 
offices. in the customs. 


72. For grauting exemptions in certain cases 
_from the payment of the duties charged in 
respect of servants, carriages, horses, and 
dogs, kept in Great Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively, 

73. For the better security of his Majesty’s na- 
val arsenals in the river Medway, and Ports- 
mouth and Hamoaze harbours, and of his 
Majesty's ships and vessels lying at’ and're- 
sorting to the same, 


74. For authorizing the sale of prize goods 
lodged in warehouses after a certain period. 


7.4, For making further provision forthe payment 
of salaries and.other charges in the oitice of 
the commissioners for the affairs of India ; 
and for enabling the East India company to 
restore to the service of the said company, 
military officers removed therefrom by sen- 
tences of courts martial; and to authorize 
the said ene mee in cases of unforeseen 
emergency, to take up ships by private con- 
tract. 


76. For letting to farm the duties on horses 
hired by the mile or stage, to be used in tra- 
velling, and on horses hired for a less period 
of time than 28 days, for drawing carriages 
used in travelling post or otherwise, in Great 
Britain ; and for facilitating the recovery of 
the seid duties. 


77. To amend the laws for regulating the elec- 
tion, in Ireland, of members to serve in par- 
liament. 
78. To make provision in certain cases for the 
wives and families of serjeants, corporals, 
drummers, and privates, serving in the mili- 
tia of Ireland. 
79. To amend an Act of the 48th year of his 
present Majesty, for the better care and 
maintenance of lunatics, being paupers or 
criminals in England. 


. To render valid certain indentures for the 
binding of parish apprentices. 


81, To continue, until the first day of August, 

1812, certain acts for appointing commis- 
sioners to enquire into the fees, gratuities, 
perquisites and emoluments, received in se- 
veral public offices in Ireland; to examine 
into. any abuses which may exist in the 
same, and into the mode of receiving, col- 
lecting, issuing and accounting for public 
money in Treland. 


82. For establishing regulations respecting 
rock salt delivered to the refineries; for 
granting relief for salt lost at sea by ship- 
- wreck or capture; and for reviving, amend- 
ing, and continuing, until the 25th day of 
March, 1815, so mach of an Act of the 41st 
year of his present Majesty as allows the use 


of salt, duty free, for curing fish in bulk or in 
barrels. 
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83. For allowing the like drawback of duty 
paid on coals used in certain mines and 
swwelting mills in. Devonshire, as is now al. 
lowed in the county. of Cornwall. 


84. To explain an Act passed in the 8nd yeat 
of his present Mnjesty, for better securing 
the freedom of election of members to serve 
in parliament, by disabling certain officers 
employed in the collection or management of 
his Majesty’s revenues from giving their voteg 
at such elections, so far as relates to coal 
meters and corn meters of the city of London, 


85. To enable the commissioners of his Ma- 
Jesty’s treasury to issue Exchequer bills, on 
the credit of such aids of supplies as have 
been or shall be grauted by parliament for 
ney service of Great Britain for the year 

811. 


86. To continue, until the Sth day of July, 
1812, and to amend several Acts for grant- 
ing certain rates and duties, and for allowing 
certain drawbacks and bounties on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported into and 
exported from Ireland; and to grant to his 
Majesty, until the said 5th day of July, 1819, 
certain new and additional duties on the im- 
portation, and to allow drawbacks on the 
exportation of certain goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise into and from Ireland. 


87. For allowing the manufacture and use of a 

liquor prepared from sugar for colouring 

rter, and for indemnifying persons who 
ave manufactured or used such colouring. 


88, For raising the sum of 200,000/. by trea- 
sury bills, for the service of Ireland for the 
year 1811. 


89. To increase the salary of the lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. 


90. Fer defraying, until the 25th day of March, 
1812, the charge of the pay and clothing of 
the militia of Ireland; and for making al- 
lowances in certain cases to subaltern officers 
of the said militia during peace. 


91. For discharging certain arrears of quit, 
crown, and composition rents, which have 
been growing due in Ireland. 


92, To repeal certain parts of several Acts of 
the parliament of Ireland, relating to the 
tolls on stage coaches, carrying above a cer- 
tain number ef passengers, and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof. 


93. For granting additional duties of customs 
on fir timber, of certain dimensions, of the 
growth of Norway imperted into Great Bri- 
tain. 

94, To contioue, until the 29th day of July, 
1813, an Act of the last session of parlia- 
ment, intitled, ‘ An Act to extend and amend 
the term and provisions of an Act of the 39th 
and 40th year of his present Majesty, for the 
better preservation of timber in the New 
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Forest; and for ascertaining the boundaries 
-of the said Forest, and the lands of thecrown 
within the same.’ 


95, To explain and amend certain laws of ex- 

cise respecting the duties on estates and 

s sold by auction; the allowing dealers 

to roast their own coffee on certain condi. 

tions ; and to the water mark of the year on 
paper intended for exportation, - 


96. To extend the powers vested in the com- 
missioners of the customs of restoring vessels 
and goods seized to seigures made by virtue 
of any Acts relating to the department of 
the customs. 


97. To regulate the trade between places in 
Europe, south of Cape Finisterre, and cer- 
tain ports in the British colonies in North 
America. 

98. To indemnify such in the United 
Kingdom 2s have omitted to give securities 
and to register memorials thereof, under an 
Act of the last session of parliament, and for 
‘extending the times limited for those pur- 
poses resvectively,. until two months after 
the commencement of the next session of par- 
liament. 


99. For removing doubts as to the registering 
of certain property purchased or sold under 
the land tax redemption Act, in right of 
which persons may claim to vote at elections 
of members to serve in parliament. 


100, To amend an Act passed in the 38th year 
of his present Majesty’s reign, intitled, § An 
Act to regulate the trial of causes, indict- 
ments, and other proceedings which arise: 
within the counties of certain cities and 
towns corporate within this kingdom.’ 


101. For amending an Act of the 48th year of | 


his present Majesty, for regulating the British 
white herring fishery. 


10%. To extend the provisions of an Act passed 
in the 47th year of his present Majesty, for 
discharging from the clams of the crown 
certain real and personal estates belonging to 
general De Lancey, late barrack master ge- 
neral, and vested in trustees for sale; and 
also for vesting and settling certain lands 
heretofore contracted to be purchased by the 
said general De Lancey in trustees, to be sold 
for payment of a debt due to the crown, and 
for other purposes relative thereto. 


103. To authorise the allowing officers to retire 
on half pay or other allowances, under cer- 
tain restrictions. 


104. For extending and amending the regula- 
tions now in force, relative to the payment 
to the royal hospital at Chelsea, of the for- 
feited and unclaimed shares of army prize 
money. 


105. To enable persons to bequeath lands and 
tenements to the commissioners for the go- 
vernment of the Royal Naval Asylum, and 
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to authorise the said commissioners to hold 
the same for the benefit of the said Asylum; 
and for amending an Act made in the 47th 
year of his: present Majesty, relating to the 
said Asylum, 


106. For enabling the wives and families of 
soldiers embarked for foreign service, to re- 
torn to their homes. 


107. For defraying the charge of the pay and 
clothing of the militia and Jocal militia in 
Great Britain for the year 1811. 


108. To revive and continue, antil the 2th day 
of Murch, 1812, and amend so much of an 
Act, made in the $9th and 40th year of his 
present Majesty, as grants certwin allowances 
to adjatants and serjeant-majors of the mili- 
tia of England, disembodied under an Act of 
the same session of parliament. 


109. For making allowances in certain cases to 
subaltern officers of the militia in Great Bri- 
tain, while disembodied, : 


110, To prevent the counterfeiting of silver 
ieces denominated tokens, intended to be 
issued and circulated governor and 
company of the Bank of England, for the re- 
ae sums of five shillings and sixpence, 
three shillings, and one shillmy and sixpence, 
and to prevent the bringing into the kingdom 
val uttering any such counterfeit pieces or 
tukens.. 


111. For, permitting sir William Bishop. and 
George Bishop to continue, untifthe Sth day 
of J diy, 1813, the manufacture of Maidstone 

Geneva; for charging the same with certain 

duties; and for rectifying a mistake im an 

Act of this session, for empowering the lords 

commissioners of the treasury to exonerate 

distillers of spirits from sugar trom the excess 
of duties therein mentioned. 


112. For enabling his Majesty to raise the sam 
of three millions for the service of Great 
Britain, 


113. For granting to his Majesty a sum of mo- 
ney tu be raised by lotteries, 


114. To permit the services of the regiment of 
the miners of Cornwall and Devon to be ex- 
tended to Ireland, 


115. For amending the Act 43rd George Srd, 
to promote the building, repairing, or other- 
wise providing the churches and chapels, 
and of huuses for the residence of ministers, 
and the providing of churchyards and glebes. 


116. To enable his Majesty to grant a piece of 
ground within the Tower of London, to be 
used as an additional burial ground for per- 
sons dying within the said Tower. 


117. For granting to bis Majesty certain sums 
of money out of the consolidated fund of 
Great Britain, and for applying certain mo- 
nies therein mentioned, for the service of the 
year 1811, and. for further appropriating the 
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supplies granted in this session of parlia- 
ment. 


118. To permit the interchange of the British 


and Irish militias respectively. 


119. For repealing two Acts made in the 42nd _ 


and 47th years of his present Majesty, for 
the more effectual administration of the office 
of a justice of the peace, in such parts of the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey as lie in or 
near the metropolis, and for the more effec- 
tual prevention of felonies; and for making 
other provisions in lieu thereof; to continue 


’ in force until the ist day of June, 1813, and 


from thence until the expiration of six weeks 
from the commencement of the then next 


_ session of parliament. 
120. To amend. an Act of the 47th year of hi 


present Majesty, for more effectually pre- 
venting the stealing of deer. 


121. To suspend the payment of all drawbacks 


on spirits made or distilled in Great Britain 
or Ireland, and exported from either country 
to the other respectively; and to suspend 
the importation into Great Britain of any 
spirits made or distilled in Ireland, except 
such as shall have been warehoused accord- 


‘ing to law; and for regulating the exporta- 


tion of home-made spirits from Great Britain 
to Ireland and from Ireland to Great Britain, 
until three months after the commencement 
of the next session of parliament. 


122..To continue, until the 1st of January, 


1813, an Act for appointing commissioners 
to enquire and examine into the nature and 


extent of the several bogs in: Ireland, and 
_the practicability of draining and cultivating 


them, and the best means of effecting the 
same, 


LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS PASSED 51 GEO. III. [exlviit 
123. For the relief of certain insolvent debtors 


in Treland. 


124. Further to extend and render more effec- 


tual certain provisions of an Act passed in 
the 12th year of the reign of his late Majesty 
king George the ist, intitled, ‘ An Act to 
prevent frivolous and vexatious arrests;’ and’ 
of an Act passed in the 5th year of the reign 
of his Majesty king George the 2nd, to ex- 
plain, amend, and render more effectual the 


said former Act; and of two Acts passed in 


the 19th and 43rd years of the reign of his 
present Majesty, extending the provisions of 
the said former Acts. 


125. For the relief of certain insolvent debtors 


in England. 


126. To extend an Act made in the 18th year 


of his late Majesty king George the 2nd, to. 
explain and amend the laws touching the 
elections of knights of the shire to serve in © 
parliament for England, respecting the ex- 
pences of hustings and poll clerks, so far as 
regards the city of Westminster. 


127. For making more effectual provision for 


preventing the current gold coin of the realm 
from being paid or accepted for a greater 
value than the current value of such coin; 
for preventing any note or bill of the go- 
vernor and company of the Bank of England 
from being received for any smaller sum 
than the sum therein specified ; and for stay- 
ing proceedings upon any distress by tender 
of such notes. 


128. To explain an Act passed in this present 

session of parliament, intitled, ‘ An Act to 
ermit the interchange of the British and 
rish militias respectively.’ 
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